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TO    MY   COMRADES, 

OF  ALL  RANKS  AND  RACES,  OF  Ol'R 

FIGHTING  SERVICES: 

TO  THOSE   OF  THE   PAST, 
IN   SINCERE  APPRECIATION  OF  THE 
DEEDS   WHICH   WON 
THE  EMPIRE; 

TO   THOSE    OF   THE   PRESENT, 

THE  VALIANT  MEN  WHO  HAVE  GIVEN  rp, 

OR   ARE  ADVENTURING, 

THEIR   LIVES,   IN  HELPING  TO  DEFEND 

A  NOBLE  INHERITANCE, 

AND  TO 

UPHOLD  A  RIGHTEOUS  CAUSE. 
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Our  Fighting  Services 

^  PART  I 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  NAVY  AND  ARMY,  1066-1603 


CHAPTER  I 

FROM  THB  NORMAN  INVASION  TO  THE  TUDOR 
PERIOD 

WiUlnt{ton'i  Army  nrfomit — The  Nuplrr  Family — Wiint  ol  I'ulillc  Inlrrpit  in 
the  Army— liultlc  ol  Ilutllngt — Nurman  Organlkitlon  ^uxl  Ailininistr.i- 
tlon — Invasion — The  Army  under  the  Romunt — F>'uil.il  S>kl<iii — Tlie 
Navy  untiiT  Airrcl— Warden*  of  the  Cinque  Forli  Cnated— Tlie  Rise  of 
the  Navy— Hal"'  t  I'le  Standard— Strutegy  of  Edward  III.— The  Flr»t 
Use  of  Cannon— Cr  /  and  Aglncuurt — The  Army  under  Henry  V. — Wars 
of  the  RoKt— He,    y  VIII.  in  France— Flodden  Field. 

IT  is  ju8t  a  century  ago  that  England '8  wars,  which  had  W.iiinf 
then   been  waged  for  over  thirty  years,  in  the  East,  J|"'*  ^""'^ 
the  West,  and  in  Europe,  but  always  on  Lands  and     *  *'"* 
Seas  far  distant  from  the  British  Isles,  came  to  an  end. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  Commander  in-Chief,  realising 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would,  as  it  had  always  done, 
on  the  conclusion  of  Peace,  disband  the  Army^  prepaiu-d  to 
face  that  eventuality.  He  recognised  that  the  Auxiliary 
Departments,  which  he  had  organised,  and  perfected  ho- 
tween  1810  and  1814,  must  be  the  first  to  disappear,  and 
he  designedly  scattered  the  Three  Arms  by  small  detached 
units,  in  secluded  barracks,  to  save  them  from  extinction 
at  the  hands  of  Parliamentary  Economists;  he  tried  to 
presen'C  a  small  army  by  hiding  it. 

As  a  result,  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  Queen 
Victoria's  reign  the  Public  knew  but  little,  and  cared 
even  less  for  the  junior  Service.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
meagre,  impersonal,  and  unsatisfactory  military  Records  of 
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many  regiments  with  noble  traditions,  but  whose  employ- 
ment it  seemed  in  1851,  the  year  of  the  Great  Exhibition, 
would  not  be  again  required. 

It  is  true  that  the  Napier  family  had  done  much  to 
raise  the  reputation  of  the  Army.  William  had  shown  in 
stirring  sentences  "  With  what  majesty  the  British  soldier 
tights."  His  brother,  Charles,  had  recognised  as  comrades 
III  Peace,  as  in  War,  all  well-conducted  men ;  their  appre- 
ciation of  this  fact  is  attested  by  the  statue  to  the  Conqueror 
of  Sciude,  in  Trafalgar  Square,  erected  mainly  liy  the  sub- 
scriptions of  private  soldiers. 

It  was,  however,  mainly  due  to  William  Howard  Russell 
the  Tunes  correspondent  in  the  Crimea,  to  his  moral  courage' 
his  eloquence,  and  to  his  graphic  and  truthful  letters,  that 
the  soldiers  of  sixty  years  ago  became  known.  Russell  de- 
scribed not  only  the  brilliant  valour  of  the  Rank  and  File, 
but  also  the  patient,  enduring  heroism  of  our  naked,  starving 
remnants  of  battalions  in  the  terrible  winter  of  1834-5. 

Now  that  Counties  liave  been  given  a  direct  interest  in 
their  regiments,  and  several  millions  of  men  have  enlisted 
the  Soldier,  like  the  Sailor,  has  become  an  integral  part 
of  the  Nation.  We,  therefore,  think  that  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  Public  may  wish  to  peruse  a  short  history  of 
the  campaigns  and  battles  fought,  to  extend  and  retain  our 
possessions,  by  the  predecessors  of  those  valiant  souls  who 
are  now  striving  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  the  Empire. 

It  will  not  in  any  way  detract  from  the  renown  of  our 
men  when  we  show  that  the  stubborn,  innate  courage  of 
the  British  sailors  and  soldiers  was  not  the  only  factor 
m  many  cases  where  \ictories  were  won  against  vastly 
superior  forces.  In  addition  to  the  inspiring  example  of  self- 
sacriiice  in  all.  superior  administration,  forethought,  and 
tactical  skill  on  the  part  of  the  leaders,  together  with  better 
discipline  in  the  ranks  of  the  smaller  force,  often  turned  the 
scale  in  its  favour. 

At  the  time  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  10fi6,  the  organisa- 
tion and  administration  of  the  Normans  were  certainly  far 
superior  to  that  of  the  Saxons.  Although  we  cannot  be  sure 
tnat  the  invading  force  numbered  00,000  men,  which  is  the 
usually  accepted  strength,  yet,  as  the  Normans  were  detained 
on  the  coast  of  France  by  contrary  winds  for  a  month,  and 
remained  on  the  Sussex  coast  for  sixteen  days  after  their 


Stamford  Bridge  and  Hastings         3 

disembarkation,  the  supply  arraugements  must  have  been 
aatisfactory. 

Moreover,  about  three  thousand  vessels,  one-fourth  Ix-iug 
ships  as  large  as  any  th^n  built,  carried  the  troops  across 
the  Channel  without  accide  ,  which  indicates  careful 
preliminary  plans  and  skilful  execution. 

There  is  a  curious  sidelight  showing  forethought  in 
the  Normans'  plans,  in  that  after  the  disembarkation  they 
erected  three  wooden  castles  which  had  been  brought  over 
in  pieces. 

The  Saxon  fleet,  on  the  other  hand,  after  watching  the 
south  coast  for  six  weeks,  had  dispersed,  owing  to  want  of 
provisions,  shortly  before  the  Normans  crossed. 

The  point  of  concentration  fixed  upon  by  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, was  the  mouth  of  the  Dives,  between  the  Seine  and 
the  Orme,  and  thence  the  armament  was  to  sail  in  the  middle 
of  August.  North-west  winds  delayed  William  till  the  be- 
ginning of  September.  Just  at  the  time  when  Harold's 
prese-jce  was  all-important  on  the  south  coast,  he  was  called 
northwards  to  repel  the  Norwegian  army  which  had  landed 
under  the  banner  of  Harold  Hardrada,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  traitor  Tostig. 

After  a  fiercely  fought  contest,  Hardrada  and  Tostig  were 
slam,  and  the  enemy  completely  dispersed.  A  few  made 
good  their  escape  by  sea,  but  the  vast  majority  perished  bv 
drowning,  or  by  the  sword. 

Meanwhile,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Sentem- 

l   21  ;  ^^S  ^^^  P'*'"'^  ""^  *''<^  ^^'"-"  ^""^''^fl  Knglish  soil, 

ashor^^  '   ^^^^   ""^  "^^   ^'"   *''''''   '^•''P^   ^"g^''*'^ 

Harold  was  at  York  when  tidings  of  the  invasion  came. 
Many  of  his  gallant  leaders  had  perished  at  Stamford 
Bridge  and  on  mustering  his  forces  Harold  found  them 
sorely  diminished.  He  hurried  down  to  London,  whore  he 
received  reinforcements.  F.  remained  there  six  davs 
ere  he  marched  -  to  a  hill  which  men  then  called  Senlac 

Ws'camp.'"'''  ''  *'"  *"^°  '^  ''"*"^'  '^"^  ^^^^^  ^«  Pit^l^^d 

The  present  aspect  of  the  battlefield  is  very  different 
from    that    which    it    presented    on    October    Uth,    1066 
Harold  s  standard  waved  on  Senlac  Hill,  and  on  an  oppo- 
site eminence  was  that  of  William.    Between  these  a  beauU- 
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ful  valloy  of  green  meadows  and  hixnriant  woods  now 
winds  away  in  a  south  eastprly  direction  towards  Hastings, 
where  it  meets  the  sea.  In  a.d.  1(M}«  the  plain  was  desolate 
and  wild.  Harold  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle 
on  a  rising  mound,  with  his  tlanks  and  front  protected  bv 
deep  trenches. 

Precisely  at  nine  o'c]o<'k  the  whole  Norman  army 
advanced  with  spirit  and  alacrity,  and  ere  long  the  clouds 
of  arrows  and  crossbows'  bolts  filled  the  air  from  both 
front  lines.  "  Cod  is  our  help!  "  was  their  cry,  as  thev 
flung  themselves  against  the  palisades  which  fringed  the 
edge  of  Harold's  trench,  and  strove  to  tear  them  up  and 
force  an  entrance  for  their  cavalry. 

Harold  and  his  brother  fought  amon-  the  foremost. 
t  !i  f '°^,  '"''^  ""  ^y^  ^'y  «°  «rrow,  and  though  consequently 
Halt  blind  and  in  agony  he  continued  to  fight. 

The  Normans  were  driven  down  into  the  ravine  between 
the  two  lulls,  -vhere  men  and  horses,  killed,  wounded,  or 
dying,  ro  led  over  each  other.  William  had  three  horses 
kied  under  him.  Aided  by  his  half-brother,  Bishop  Odo,  he 
rallied  his  troops,  the  palisades  were  torn  up  and  an  en- 
trance forced  for  the  living  mass  of  men  and  horses  that 
poured  through. 

In  dense  masses,  however,  and  fighting  desperately,  the 
English  formed  around  the  Standard,  and  Duke  William 
hewed  his  way  towards  it,  intent  on  meeting  Harold  face 
to  face— a  result  he  never  achieved;  though  Earl  Gurth 
who  fought  near  his  royal  brother,  hurled  a  spear  at  the 
Duke,  who  a  few  minutes  after  slew  him. 

Then  four  knights  rushed  upon  Harold  as  he  lay  dying 
They  recognised  him  by  his  rich  armour,  and  killed  him 
sorely  mangling  his  body.  ' 

Still  the  fight  was  not  done.    No  prisoners  were  taken 
and  by  nightfall  there  lay  on  the  field  of  Hastings  15,000 
Norman   dead,   and   a   still   greater   number   of   the  van- 
quished. 

So  en.led  the  battle  of  Hastings,  which  made  the  Nor- 
mans  lords  of  England,  from  the  Channel  to  the  Border 
mountains. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Militia,  the  principle  of  which  was 
maintained  until  the  Territorial  Forces  replaced  the 
Volunteers  enrolled  in  1859,  was  practically  given  up  for 
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Expeditionary  Forces   soon   after   the  Norman   Conquest.  Th.  Ar-, 
Many   of   tlie   Anglo  Saxon   nobles   fell    at    the   battle   of  "»«»•»  *»•• 
Hastings,  and  frequent  and  invariably  jinsticcessful  revolts  Norman, 
by  the  survivors,   which   generally   iuvoived   forfeiture   of 
their  estates,  made  William  I.  the  owner  of  about  half  the 
acreage  of  England.      He  granted  estates  liberally  to  his 
«n  S*""'..  *"'*^    *''"^   established    a    Feudal    System    with 
60,000  military  allotments,  held  under  tenure  of  ''  Knights 
service."     Some   of  the   greater   barons,   as   -  tenants   in 
clnef      of  the  King,  held  hundreds  of  Huch  allotments,  and 
William,  a  few  years  after  the  Conquest,  cotild  assemble 
for  a  foreign  expedition  60,000  knights  and  men-at-arms. 

This  I eudal   System  was,   however,  gradually  replaced  Th.  Army 
by  the  custom  of  payment  in  lieu  of  personal  service    and    """J"  *«»• 
under  the  later  Plantagenet  kings,  the  victorious  British  ""*- 
Armies  in  I  ranee  were  composed  of  hired  English,  Irish.  •*"*' 
and  Welsh  soldiers,  who  had  proved  themselves  to  be  of 
better  hghtmg  value  than  the  foreign  mercenaries  previ- 
ously employed.      Even  allowing  for  the  great  difference 
m  value  ot  money  ,„  the  fifteenth  century  and  rt  the  present 
time,  the  rates  current  in  Edward  III.'s  force  invesHn' 
Calais  seem  to  be  low.     A  knight  received  28.  per  dienr 

d^rr'perss/''  ^  ^«"*  «^^^-' ''' »"''  ^^o«t^-i- 

SvsTem  didTrf"''"'    ^^    *''"   Conqueror,    of    the    Feudal  N.ti,n.l 
Mmtia    which     f"  f.'*°»%«°>*'  •lo  ^^-^y  with  the  National  Miutu 
M  litid    which,   e.visting  from   the   time   of   King  Canute 
was  allowed   to  continue   for  Home   Defence      The   Hhrli 
Sheriff  could  assemble  all  males  capable  of  bearhg  am 

M;;S/rr^ir^^^^ 

tion  of  Right,  he  put  tiie  maintenance  of  the  ltJJ.l   k 
under  the  control  of  Parliament  ^  ^"'  '^""^-^ 

AdS-^Wht^nfrf'S-^'^™^*''"^^    '^'"'^    "t»-    First  K.n.A.fr.a 
Admiral,     fought  many  actions  with  the  Danish  invaders    <««-»o') 
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It  is  said  that  in  a.d.  897  he,  with  ten  galleys,  defeated 
300  Danish  pirate  ships  on  our  south  coast. 

He  was  personally  engaged  in  tifty-slx  battles  on  land 
and  on  the  seas,  and  is  described  by  Freeman  as  ''  a  saint 
without  superstition,  a  scholar  without  ostentation,  a  con- 
queror whose  laurels  were  never  stained  with  cruelty,  and 
a  prince  never  cast  down  by  adversity." 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Professor  at  Haileybury,  wrote 
of  him  :  '*  Although  it  be  an  infirmity  of  every  Nation  to 
ascribe  their  institutions  to  the  contrivance  of  a  man  rather 
than  to  the  slow  action  of  time  and  circumstance,  yet  the 
selection  of  Alfred  by  the  English  People  as  the  founder 
of  all  that  was  dear  to  them,  is  surely  the  strongest  proof 
of  the  deep  impression  left  on  the  minds  of  all  of  his  tran- 
scendent wisdom  and  justice." 

From  William  I.  (1066-87),  however,  who  created  the 
Wardens  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  bound  in  times  of  national 
emergency  to  furnish  lifty-two  vessels,  carrying  in  all  1,200 
men,  and  to  serve  fifteen  days,  w^e  may  date  the  beginning 
of  onr  Regular  Navy. 

By  the  end  of  the  sjicceeding  century  the  numbeis  had 
greatly  increased,  for  King  John  is  stated  to  have  ti^nt  five 
hundred  ships  against  Philip  of  France;  and  again,  eighty 
years  later,  we  read  that  the  fli'et  of  King  Edward  I.,  with 
240  vessels,  killed  3,000  of  the  enemy,  seizing  many  ships, 
in  one  of  which  were  four  hundred  dead  bodies. 

Henry  I.  (1100-35)  adopted  two  tactical  principles 
which  were  for  many  years  successful :  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  troops  should  await  the  attack  on  foot,  and 
that  the  charge  of  cavalry  should  be  me^  by  flights  of 
arrows  shot  by  archers. 

In  Stephen's  reign  (1135-54)  at  the  Battle  of  the  Stan- 
dard, in  1138,  Henry's  tactics  were  followed,  and  resulted 
in  victory.  In  this  reign  tournaments  became  common, 
and,  as  they  included  not  only  individual  combats,  but  also 
encounters  between  troops,  they  caused  attention  to  be  paid 
to  drill,  tactics,  and  discipline. 

When  Edward  III.  (1327-77)  ascended  the  throne  he 
inherited  a  small  and  neglected  Navy ;  he  greatly  improved 
it,  but  in  the  last  decade  of  bin  reign  it  again  sank  in  num- 
bers and  efficiency.  In  August,  1340,  learning  that  the 
French  intended  to  invade  England,  he  collected  a  number 
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of  merchant  veasels,  in  which  he  transported  his  nobles  and  S'»y«.  »**© 
their  vassals  to  Flanders.  He  found  the  French  fleet,  of 
two  hundred  vessels,  moored,  and  chained  together  by 
groups.  He  attacked  these  groups  in  succession,  Icilling 
25,000  out  of  35,000  of  the  enemy.  These  audacious  and 
sustained  attacks  lasted  from  noon  till  long  after  the  moon 
had  risen ;  the  great  mortality  is  explained  by  the  defeated 
knights  being  thrown  overboard  and  drowned  by  the  weight 
of  their  armour. 

It  has  been  said  that  Edward  III.  was  no  strategist,  Cr«^jr, 
but  at  Sluys,  and  nix  years  later  at  Cregy,  August  2Gth,   '"• 
1346,  he  showed  great  tactical  skill.      He  had  landed  in 
Normandy  with  28,000,  and  as  he  marched  through  the 
country  southwards,  pillaged  and  destroyed  all  towns  near 
his  track. 

He  had  lost,  or  sent  home,  5,000  men.  and  when  near 
Paris  learnt  that  King  Philip,  with  an  army  of  75,000,  was 
advancing  against  him.  Edward  retreated  rapidly  down 
the  left  bank  of  the  River  Somrae.  hoping  to  reach  Flan- 
ders, where  he  had  allies,  but  all  the  bridges  and  fords 
were  guarded.  Eventually  he  crossed  the  river  at  low  water, 
eight  miles  below  Abbeville,  where  it  is  tidal,  and  stood  to 
fight  between  two  little  villages,  Cregy  and  VVadicourt. 

The  country  is  an  undulating  plain.  King  Edward  drew 
up  his  army  on  a  low  range  of  hills  facing  southeast ;  the 
right  rested  at  Crejy,  on  the  River  Male,  and  the  left  on 
the  village  of  Wadicourt.  There  was  a  wood  on  the  highest 
ground,  behind  the  left  rear  of  the  army,  between  which 
and  the  troops  he  collected  all  the  non-combatants  and  pack 
animals,  throwing  up  a  slight  breastwork  in  front  of  the 
mam  position.  The  discipline  of  Edward's  troops  was  as 
remarkable  as  was  the  indiscipline  of  the  French  nobles 
whose  headlong,  uncontrolled,  disconnected  charges  cave 
Edward  80  brilliant  a  victory  as  to  raise  England  to  a  front 
place  amongst  the  military  powers. 

In  the  battle  cannon  Were  used  for  the  first  time,  but  Cnn.n 
without  producing  much  result.  Up  to  the  date  of  this  FJ'.t  U..d 
bloody  and  decisive  victory  in  which  the  French  l.)sses  ex- 
ceeded the  total  strength  of  the  English  troops,  the  power 
of  knights  m  armour  to  ride  down  any  number  of  foot 
sold.er8  had  never  been  doubted.  This  victorv,  witli  those 
of  the  Black  Piinre  at  Poictiers,  Sept.  19th,'  350.  and  h' 
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the  little  known  battle  of  Najara,  April  3rd,  1367,  carried 
the  lighting  reputation  of  Englinhmen  on  the  Continent  to 
its  highest  point. 

At  Najara  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  was  taken  prisoner,  but 
the  action  is  also  remarkable  because  the  tactics  of  the 
battle  illustrate  clearly  the  English  system;  which  was  to 
employ  a  few  men  only  on  horseback  during  the  action,  and 
using  all  mounted  men  to  complete  the  victory. 

The  battle  of  Agincourt,  October  25th,  1415,  won  by 
Henry  V.,  resembled  in  its  preliminary  situation,  and  in 
its  sanguinary  results,  that  gained  by  his  grandfather  at 
Crejy. 

While  the  fighting  reputation  of  the  soldiers  of  Henry  V. 
was  great,  their  humane  discipline  was  of  a  high  standard. 
The  General  Orders  issued  in  the  Agincourt  campaign  for- 
bade plundering,  or  even  interference  with  the  agricultural 
pursuits  of  the  inhabitants.  Soldiers  were  forbidden  to 
disturb  a  woman  lying  in  childbirth  by  entering  her  house, 
and  the  commission  of  sexual  outrage  involved  the  penalty 
of  Death,  i.e.  "  smytyng  of  the  head." 

Later  in  the  reign  the  efficiency  of  the  army  deteriorated. 
When  Henry  V.  was  on  his  deathbed,  August,  1422,  he 
charged  those  about  him  that  no  peace  should  be  made  with 
France  until  Normandy  was  handed  over  to  England. 
In  the  next  thirty  years,  however,  England's  power  in 
France  grew  steadily  less;  Paris  was  lost,  1436,  Rouen  in 
1449,  and  Bordeaux  welcomed  the  French  in  1453,  when  the 
hundred  years'  strife  between  England  and  France  came  to 
an  end. 

Englishmen  having  ceased  to  fight  in  France,  began  in 
1455  the  struggle  called  the  "  Wars  of  the  Roses,"  caused 
by  tlie  quarrels  for  the  Crown  between  the  rival  Houses  of 
Lancaster  and  York. 

Henry  VIL  was  no  sooner  crowned  in  1485  than  he  had 
to  deal  with  rebellions,  which  broke  out  from  time  to  time 
till  tlip  execution  of  Edward  of  Warwick  in  1499,  after  which 
tranquillity  reigned  till  the  King's  death  in  1509. 

When  Henry  VIII.  came  to  the  throne  Calais  was  the 
only  foreign  fortress  held  by  England.  The  young  monarch 
added  to  the  permanent  j)ersonal  escort,  raised  by  his 
father,  called  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  by  a  second  guard 
of  nobles. 
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Henry  VIII.  sent  an  expedition  to  France  in  1512,  which  Haary  VIII 
was  so  badly  armed,  equipped,  and  provisioned  that  the  met    •»  f *»•••, 
mutinied,  and,  the  results  of  the  campaijrii  being  unsatis- 
factory, the  King  took  the  field  himself  the  next  year  and 
captured  Th6rouanne,   a  fort  on   the  Lys  River,   Pas  de 
Calais,  which  was  destroyed  later  by  Charles  V. 

While  the  King  was  abroad  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  with 
26,000  men,  crushed  James  IV.  and  40,000  Scots  in  the  de- 
cisive battle  of  Flodden  Field.  Henry  VIII.,  who  was 
stated  to  be  the  best  shot  -vith  the  bow  in  England,  was 
an  enthusiastic  archer.  He  had  previously  followed  his 
father  in  restricting  the  use  of  the  crossbow,  and  the  vic- 
tory at  Flodden,  having  been  gained  mainly  by  archers, 
his  opinion  was  confirmed.  He  now  forbade  the  use  of  the 
hand-gun,  and  dressed  himself  and  his  guard  in  green,  the 
Archers'  colour. 
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CHAPTER   II 
THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY 
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HILE  Oontinental  monarchs  were  raising  stand- 
uig  armies,  Henry  VIII.  (150947)  was  creating  a 
V  r.«  ^"L  ^"''^-  ""^  instituted  the  Admiralty  and  a 
Navy  Office,  fixing  salaries  for  Commissioners,  and  Execu- 
tive Officers  He  hesitated,  as  regards  construction,  for 
some  time,  bt'tween  purely  sailing  .hips,  and  vessels  pro- 
pelled by  sails  and  by  oars.  ^ 

The  King  brought 'to  England  three  Italian  shipwrights 
to  design  vessels,  and  he  himself  invented  and  designed 
a  rowing  galley.    At  this  period  the  Italians  favoured  gal- 

Jrmo^t^ononS.'"'  '"'"""'  ''''''  ^^^^'^  '^^^'^-^ 

Military  officers  fought  the  sh^ps,   the  sailors  placing 

them   in   position.     The  desired   object   was  generally  to 

Bide  across  the  bows  or  stern  of  the  enemy's  vessels   which 
received  a  final  discharge  of  all  missiles  great  Tnd  smaH 

?o  hand'  '"'''^'^'  ""^  ''""'''''^  'y  >"'»  fightingTand 

The  Great  Harry,  named  after  the  King,  Henry  VII 
of  a  thousand   (approximate)  tons,  built  in  1488,  was  the 
firsi  ship  constructed  with  two  decks.    The  name  warannro 
pnate,  as  he  founded  practically  the  basis  of  oTr  fleets^  She 
was  accidentally  burnt  in  1553,  thus  having  a  life  o?' sixty 
five  years,  so  honest  work  must  have  been  put  into  her     The 
Great  Harry  carried  seventy-two  g-..ns,  and  a  crew  of  7oS 

indeed    the  Mary  Rose,  of  six  hundred  tons,  built  ittL 
same  time,  sunk  at  Spithead  with  all  her  ere;  o   500  'en 
being  swamped  in  "going  about,"  for  her  poTts  V^^e  onT; 
16  inches  above  the  wc^er  line.  ' 
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These  disagterii  did  not  check  the  growth  of  the  Navy, 
for  when  Henry  VIII.,  in  order  to  unite  the  two  nations, 
was  trying  to  marry  hiH  son  to  the  infant  Queen  of  Scot- 
land, daughter  of  James  V.,  the  Enrl  of  Hertford  was  sent 
to  the  Firth  of  Forth  with  a  powerful  fleet  carrying  10,000 
men.  It  was  Henry  VIII.  who  originated  Woolwich  Dock- 
yard. 

Of  Henry  VIII. 's  daughters.  Queen  Mary  (1553  58)  let 
down  the  strength  of  the  Navy,  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
(1558  1603)  increased  it  materially,  but  mainly  by  the  em- 
ployment of  private  ships  owned  by  adventurers.  The 
persistence  of  these  audacious  corsairs  eventually,  in 
bringing  about  war,  changed  completely  the  political  and 
commercial  situations  between  England  and  Spain. 

The  three  main  causes  of  the  quarrels  were  Keligion, 
Politics,  and  the  interests  of  Commerce  pushed  by  enter- 
prising merchants. 

In  Spain,  Philip  II.,  in  his  unrelenting  zeal  for  ortho- 
doxy, spared  neither  age,  se.v,  nor  nation,  the  Inquisition 
claiming  jurisdiction  over  all  foreigners  who  entered  Spanish 
ports. 

In  England,  Elizabeth  (1558-1603),  though  Mass  had  Iteen 
said  at  her  Coronation,  soon  after  it  forbade  the  Elevation 
of  the  Host  in  her  own  chapel. 

After  her  accession,  Elizabeth  advanced  continually, 
though  slowly,  towards  the  re-establishing  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  in  doing  which,  however,  she  discouraged  imparti- 
ally excesses  in  both  contending  parties.  Her  people  were, 
nevertheless,  much  more  in  earnest,  and  regarded  most 
questions  as  being  bound  up  in  the  struggle  of  the  Reforma- 
tion against  the  Papacy. 

Statesmen  Avere  bent  on  founding  on  the  growing  fil- 
ing of  British  nationality  a  bulwark  against  Spanish  Em- 
pire, and  English  merchants  had  already  in  Queen  Mary's 
short  reign  shown  vigorous  commercial  enterprise. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  our  merchants  had 
become  impatient  of  the  restrictions  which  the  Pope,  at  the 
instigation  of  Spain,  had  imposed  on  •England,  shutting  her 
commerce  out  of  India  and  America,  and  wore  determined 
to  extend  their  voyages  afar.  Although  King  Edgar  had 
(a.d.  965)  claimed  to  be  lord  of  the  ocean  surrounding 
Britain,  yet  it  was  these  merchants  and  their  adventurous 
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culleagucH  who  raiiu'd  Euglund  to  ht?r  proud  poHltlon  on 
the  wuH,  und  it  Ih  thereforu  dt-Hiiable  to  write  nomewhat 
fully  of  their  do<Hl8. 

The  better  liiiowu  of  these  enterpriMiiig  Hoamen  were 
Martin  Frobinlar,  15a5W;  John  IIuwltiuM,  1532  95;  and 
Francis  Dralce.  1545  »«;  who  were  all  knighted. 

FrobiHher,  an  intrepid  navlgulor,  h-d  three  exjH'ditiong 
endeavouring  to  reach  China  by  (Sreenland  and  the  North- 
VVeHt.  On  his  firHt  voyage  his  two  vchhcIh  were  onlv  of 
twenty  tons  burden. 

Mr.  John  IlawkiuH,  of  Devon,  captain  of  a  merchant 
ship,  a  distinguiBhed  seannm,  and  at  that  time  England's 
greatest  shipowner,  made  slave-trading  voyages  lM'twe<>n 
West  Africa  and  the  Spanish  Settlements  of  South  America, 
with  a  profit  of  GO  per  centum,  lie  luter  c«>mmanded  a 
squadron  of  ^ix  vessels  engaged  in  this  inhiinmn  liafllr,  of 
which  two  l)elonged  personally  to  Queen  ElizalK'th. 

He  sometimes  kidnapped,  and  sometimes  bought,  negroes 
in  the  Gulf  of  (Jninea  and  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
selling  them  at  a  great  prolit  to  Spanish  colonists. 

The  King  of  Spain  claimed  for  his  coiintrvmen  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade,  and  had  forbi.lden  his  subjects  to 
purchase  slaves  from  English  or  French  traders.  The 
Spanish  governors  were  therefore  obliged,  at  least  osten- 
sibly, to  obey  the  King's  cojnmands. 

Hawkins  had,  however,  slaves  to  sell,  and  the  Spanish 
«)loni8ts  wished  to  buy,  but  at  the  lowest  possible  price 
trom  this  contlict  of  interests  arose  some  curious  results 
Hawkins,  at  Rio  de  la  Hacha.  after  much  fruitless  bargain- 
ing, landed  with  a  hundred  soldiers  dad  in  armour,  and 
hred  on  the  Spanish  troops  without  apparentlv  hurting  anv- 
one.  The  Governor  then  came  forward  ;  there  was  a  generiil 
reconcilmtion,  and  business  was  transacted  to  the  s;itisfac- 
tion  of  all  parties  except  the  negroes. 

Hawkins,  now  an  Admiral,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  bnsi- 
ness  oi  his  third  voyage,  having  landed  his  human  carco 
at  various  places  on  the  Spanish  Main,  sought  for  a  harbour 
sheltered  Irom  the  north  wind,  where  he  might  clean  his 
ships'  bottoms  from  the  vegetation  accumulated  in  a  ten 
months'  voyage. 

He  found  a  small  haven  at  San  Juan  de  Uliia  fifteen 
miles  to  the  south  of  Vera  Cruz,  where  a  spit  of  sand  with 
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a  uurruw  cntruni-o  foriiu*(l  a  hiuuII  MhcltenHl  anchorugu. 
Here  he  wan  surpritH'd  by  the  urrivul  uf  twelve  Hpauiith  men* 
ofwar,  euforting  a  new  Vir-eroy  for  Mexico. 

UawkiiiH,  iiiuiwurc  uf  the  iiuiH'iidiii|{  change  of  VicernyR, 
had  written  to  the  (Jovernment  at  the  City  of  Mexico  to 
report  hlH  arrival,  declaring  that  he  was  in  the  King  of 
Bpaiu'n  harbour  merely  for  the  retltting  of  U\h  HhipH  which, 
England  and  Spain  being  at  p»'ace,  he  was  entitled  to  carry 
oat. 

The  HpuniHh  Admiral  wau  anxious  to  enter  the  port  aH 
it  waH  the  only  safe  anchorage  in  what  was,  with  the  pre- 
vailing north  wind,  a  lee  shore,  but  he  regarded  flawkins 
as  a  pirate  and  was  unwilling  to  make  any  arrangement 
with  him.  Nevertheless,  on  the  fourth  day  the  Admiral, 
douLJng  his  power  to  force  an  entrance  against  the  guns 
whicli  Hawkins  had  put  in  position  couimaudiiig  the  very 
narrow  entrance,  accepted  the  sitinilion,  terms  w»'re 
arranget:,  signed,  and  sealed  by  the  new  Viceroy,  and  an 
exchange  of  hostages  thereon  effected. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Spaniards  had  intended  treachery 
from  the  out8<'t,  and,  indeed,  their  writers  excuse  the 
Admiral's  and  Viceroy's  conduct  by  the  allegation  that  they 
felt  certain  Hawkins  would  act  treacherously,  and  there- 
fore determined  to  forestall  any  such  attempt.  Hawkins's 
wjuadvon  had,  however,  b<'en  for  days  alongside  two  Spanish 
vessels  laden  with  treasure,  while  the  Viceroy  sent  for  re- 
iufonements  the  moment  he  saw  the  English  squadron. 
After  three  days  of  apparently  peaceful  intercourse,  the 
Spaniards  treacherously  attacked  the  English  ships  only 
twenty  yards  distant,  while  Hawkins  was  at  dinner. 

When  the  lirst  shot  was  tired  a  Spaniard,  who  was  dining 
with  Hawkins,  tried  to  stab  his  host,  but  an  Englishman 
disarmed  him  as  his  master  ran  on  deck  and  led  boarders 
from  the  flagship,  Jesua  dc  Lubek,  to  the  Minion,  whose 
crew  was  being  overpowered. 

The  decks  of  the  Minion  were  soon  cleared,  and  one  of 
the  hrst  shots  from  her  guns,  lodging  in  the  magazine  of 
the  Spanish  Vice-Admiral's  ship,  blew  her  up,  killine  300 
men.  " 

In  the  meantime  the  Jcsu-,  had  been  captured,  then  lost, 
and  ""t'e  again  retaken.  At- empts  were  made  to  warp  her 
ont  of  the  harbour,  but  the  Spaniards  had  captured  the 
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Engliih  gum  uu  the  wpit  of  mud,  and  weru  firing  into  the 
Jeaita  within  TA)  ynrdii  rangi',  tihe  waw  the  private  property 
of  QiKt'n  Klizubetb,  being  lent  to  UuwldUM  by  Her  Mujeaty, 
and  though  old  und  warcely  wa worthy,  being  of  700  toni 
burden,  ut  that  time  u  very  big  iihip,  wu«  valued  at  £S,000; 
moreover,  Hhe  had  in  her  bold  a  cargo  of  gold  and  «ilver 
e<iuivalent  to  day  to  £100,000. 

Uuwkinii,  who  made  iM'veral  attaclcH,  now  huw  that  the 
Jesua  wuH  doomed.  The  Minion  had  Hlipped  her  cable  and 
warped  to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  tiring  on  the  battery 
an  Hhe  puHtied. 

She  WUH  followed  by  the  Judith,  of  50  tonH  burden,  com- 
manded by  Drake,  which  wuh  Ickm  damaj;*' '  than  the  other 
■hips,  because  when  the  Admiral  saw  ti.>  '»«m«  rfc  Lubek 
could  not  be  got  out,  he  had  her  hauled  cloHe  up  against 
the  buttery  so  us  to  mask  the  guns. 

A  French  whip  tried  to  get  out  after  the  Judith,  but  wos 
wrecked,  and  her  men  were  received  on  board  the  Jeaui. 
Just  UH  the  Minion  was  passing  the  Jvaua  the  ripaniards 
sent  down  two  tire  ships,  and  the  Minion  making  sail, 
HuwkiiiH  Hcrumblod  on  l)oard  us  she  passed  bis  Hagship. 

The  Englishmen  had  fought  with  tindaunted  courage  for 
eight  hours.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  actuoUy 
killed  during  the  fight,  uh  they  connot  be  separated  from 
those  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition,  and  from 
those  sold  into  slavery. 

The  Spanish  accounts  state  that  540  were  killed  out  of 
3,500  of  their  men.  At  nightfall  200  eyiuii'"^e<l  Knfj'ishmen, 
many  of  them  wounded,  were  crowded  on  board  the  Minion. 
Next  morning  the  Judith  had  disappeared.  The  narrative 
in  Httkluyt  merely  records,  "  The  same  night  the  same  bark 
lost  us." 

The  Minion  was  overcrowded,  and  a^  last  the  want  of 
food  obliged  her  to  make  for  laud.  The  crew  had  eaten 
every  mouse,  cat,  dog,  parrot,  and  raoukey  on  board,  and 
had  begun  to  eat  the  cargo  of  hides,  when  tbey  reached  the 
Punuco  River,  to  the  north  of  Tampico. 

About  half  the  men  were  disembarked  of  their  own  choice. 
The  ship  sailed  with  the  remainder,  and  eventually  reached 
Pontevedra,  a  little  port  30  miles  to  the  north  of  Vigo, 
They  had  suffered  terribly  from  starvation;  half  of  them 
bad  died,  and  the  others  had  lived  for  seven  days  on  one 
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ox's  head.    When  freth  lucut  wuh  procured  Nvvvral  of  the  Sm  J«m 
fsmUbed  in»»n  died  of  ■iirfeit  from  eotlng  too  much.     At  *•  W—>, 
Vigo  a  down  leamen  were  obtained  from  EuglUh  iiblpH,  and  *■•• 
the  Uinion  reached  Mount's  Hay,  Penxance,  on  Junuarv 
25th,  15«8.    The  Judith  bad  njuinU  Plymouth  on  Jautiary 
22ud,  three  ilay»  before  riie  Minion  anchored  In  Mount's 
Bay.    Drake  went  to  L«>ndon,  and  soon  the  Inhabitants  of 
every  seaport  in  England  were  cursing  the  Bpnnlards  for 
their  treachery  at  8au  Juan. 

The  story  of  the  sufferings  of  the  prlsouern,  and  of  the 
men  landed  near  Tampico  gradually  came  to  light.  The 
master  of  the  Jcaua,  who  sjwke  Spanish,  wmh  having  a 
friendly  Interview  with  the  Viceroy  when  the  nttpck  was 
made ;  after  a  long  imprisonment  he  wan  burnt  or  a  heretic 
at  the  stake  in  Spain;  others  were  sold  as  ..laves,  or  im- 
prisoned. 

Hawkins  became  a  hero  in  the  minds  of  the  public,  and  H.wkl.. 

he  represented  Plymouth  in  Parliament  two  years  after  his  M.P. 

return.    He  sent  in  a  claim  Hgninst  Spain  for  losws  incurred 

f!.  *•!«  ."'""'^  «'  the  treacheroiiH  attack  at  San  Juan,  and 

Jnl'Jlfi^f  K""Kf' "^'f^.'  ''*'  •""K'^Kod  with  others  in  plunder- 
ing Spanish  ships  in  the  Channel. 

He  nevTr  restetl  until  he  had  done  all  that  was  possible 

mL.  /^K**""  "^  ^1"  *='*^'«  ^'^'  *°  Mexico,  hoping  Vh^t  he 
might  at  th-  same  time  get  back  some  of  the  mouev  he  had 
lost  through  the  Viceroy's  treacherous  attack 

At  the  end  of  15G9.  when  he  was  about  to  sail  with  seven  Tfc. 
ships,  a  Catholic  Insurrection  in  the  north  of  England  ZZ  Sri.,,.. 
out,  and  the  Duke  of  Aha  rrepared   lr>  the  XotherlnudI  '■-"•- 

Enr.rth'"^'T  .1'  r''''   '""^   eonnpirators,    ^  Tueen  »'-  "" 
cS.^   f  "'in  "»^''>°«'«  «l»adron   to  remain   in  the 
Channel  for  the  defence  of  the  Kingdom. 

♦K  '^Jl  <^.atholic  insurrection  having  btn-u  easily  suppressed 
the  Admiral  was  just  ntout  to  sail  in  August,  iSo,  Xn 
he  was  again  stopped,  this  time  to  wutch  a  SpaniHh  sm.ad 
ron  bound  for  the  Netherlands  with,  it  was  apprehended 
hostile  intentions  towards  England  "euaea. 

but^ElTzail'thTi.f ;-'  ^f  ?'?  'T'^'''''  «"*  "^  ^he  Channel,  T,.„w. 
K  kT  ^^  f^'"  hesitated  to  let  him  sail.    Althonch  she  "«»««  Sp.i«, 
had  been  on  the  throne  for  ten  years,  yet  she  had  "nlv  1''  '"" 
''  great  ships  "in  the  Royal  Navy,  a„d  to  the  Qu^n  and 
her  Ministers  the  sense  of  danger  was  now  acute 
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The  Pope's  IJull,  deposiiijj  Elizabeth,  hud  been  nailed  to 
the  gates  ot  Lambeth  I'aluce;  the  Dukes  of  Alva  and  of 
Guise  had  agreed  to  co-operate  to  place  Mary  Stuart  on 
the  throue,  as  soon  as  Elizabeth  had  been  assassinated, 
arrangements  lor  wliich  had  be-.'n  nearly  perfected  by 
Mr.  JJabington. 

Early  m  I7u2  llawkins,  still  detained  in  England,  learnt 
that  many  of  his  crew  who  had  been  sent  to  Spain  were 
lying  iu  dungeons,  there  awaiting  the  decision  of  the 
Inquisition,  so  that  their  release  by  force  had  become 
impossible,  lie  waited  on  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  and 
persuaded  him  to  arrange  to  have  the  men  libera*  1,  under- 
taking to  carry  over  to  the  King  of  Spain  ue  Devon 
privateer  lleet. 

The  King  was  less  easily  deceived  than  his  Ambassador 
had  been,  and  demanded  that  tlie  Admiral  should  go  to 
Madrid.  Hawkins  sent  instead  an  agent  named  Fitz- 
William,  and  eventually  nearly  all  the  Englishmen  still 
alive  were  sent  home  with  a  present  of  ten  dollars  apiece, 
and  llawkins  received  £40,UUl)  compensation  for  his  losses 
at  San  Juan.  Hawkins  and  the  privateer  Heet  of  Devon 
remained  iu  England.  Mr.  FitzWilliam,  who  was 
thoroughly  trusted  by  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  had,  in  the 
negotiations  lor  the  release  of  the  men,  obtained  from  him 
full  details  of  the  Babington  plot. 

The  Admiral  was  Treasurer  of  the  IJoyal  Navy  from  1573 
till  about  1583,  and  by  an  extraordinary  custom,  common 
at  that  time,  had,  in  addition  to  his  otticial  position,  a  con- 
tract with  the  Government  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Royal 
ships,  lie  was  a  drastic  reformer  and  a  good  admini- 
strator, and  having  not  only  a  mathematical  but  also  an 
inventive  mind,  effected  many  improvements  during  his 
term  of  office,  lie  introduced  better  models  which  were  so 
successful  that  a  Spanish  writer  records  that  "  one  English 
ship  is  equal  in  value  to  four  Spanish  vessels."  Copper 
sheeting  for  the  hull  had  not  then  been  invented,  and  our 
ships  suffered  greatly  from  the  ravages  of  worms,  which 
became  commou  iu  oiir  harbours,  so  the  Treasurer  invented 
some  sheeting  to  protect  tiie  sides  and  bottoms  of  the  fleet. 

He  was  not  only  a  thoroughly  capable  seaman  but  also 
a  good  navigator,  leaving  accurate  charts  of  his  voyages, 
and  he  was  the  lirst  to  challenge  Spain's  claims  to  exclusive 
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trade  m  the  Guli   of   Mexico.     Hawkins  spared   the  ten  ti..  si„. 
Spanish   hostages  on   board   the  Jisus   whose   lives   were  Tr.d' 
forfeited  bj  the  Viceroy's  treachery,  and  they  were  found 
unscathed  in  the  hold  of  the  ship. 

That  his  slave  trade  operations  were  not  considered  to 

be  any  blot  on  his  reputation  is  shown  by  the  coat  of  arms 

granted  to  him  by  a  patent   of  Queen   Elizabeth,   which 

represents  the  bust  .  f  a  nude  blackamoor,  tied  by  a  cord 

Ha  f  a  century  -.iirr  rm.rJes  V.  of  Spain  had  approved 

of  the  system  o'  KidMappitig  .-.  rican  negroes  to  labour  in 

the  Spanish  coU '  !<•  .  in  order  „o  mitigate  the  sutferings  of 

the  Indians,   wh >  ^vere  in  danger  of  being  exterminated. 

i^ven  two  centuries  later  cue  standard  of  feeling  in  England 

was  not  much  better,  as  is  indicated  by  Laurence  Sterne 

'''';;, '''•*'°^'i"  ''Tristram  Shandy  "  a.d.  1700,  makes  Cor' 

poral  Trim  doubtingly  ask  his  master,   "  A  negro  has  a 

soul,  an'  please  your  Honour?  "     At  that  date  the  aiin.nl 

export  of  negroes  from  Afri<a  to  America  was  nearlv  SO  000 

TV)-";  'f •'  *'""'  ""fortunate  creatures  befng  dfed 
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HAVE  relied  mainly  for  my  notes  on  Drake's  career, 
which  was  so  fruitful  in  establishing  England's  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  on  Corbett's  "  Drake  and  the  Tudor 
Navj,"  of  which  Lady  Eliott  Drake,  in  her  l)ook,  after 
quoting  several  authors,  writes  :  "  Corbett's  is  the  most 
accurate,  and  from  every  other  point  of  view,  incompar- 
ably the  best." 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  sea  kings  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  the  son  of  a  Devonshire  yeoman  farmer,  a 
zealous  Protestant,  who,  with  others  of  his  family,  was 
persecuted  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.  Drake  is  the 
best  known,  possibly  because  his  career  was  the  most 
dramatic.  He  was,  it  is  alleged,  educated  by  his  kinsman. 
John  Hawkins. 

Francis  Drake,  later  the  "  People's  Admiral,"  went  to 
sea  very  early  in  life,  and  must  have  been  attractive  as  a 
lad,  for  the  Master  Mariner  of  the  Medway,  to  whom  he 
was  apprenticed,  bequeathed  to  him  the  vessel  in  which  he 
had  served  his  time.  Drake  fought  gallantly  at  San  Juan 
de  Ulua,  where  he  commanded  the  Judith,  being  then 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  He  returned  to  England  with  a 
great  reputation,  but  had  lost  the  money  which  he  ^ad  ven- 
tured in  the  slave-trading  expedition.  Soon  afterwards  it 
became  known  that  the  Spaniards  had  burnt  at  the  stake 
Drake's  cousin,  Robert  Barrett,  master  of  the  Jesus  dc 
Lubck,  so;Qe  of  his  companions  saving  their  lives  by  abjur- 
ing the  Protestant  religion.  Drake  apparently  never  for- 
gave this  atrocious  outcome  of  Spanish  treachery,  to  avenge 
which  he  made  several  voyages  of  reprisals.    We  learn  from 
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Spanish  accounts  that  when  in  command  of  the  Swan,  of  Verag..  to 
25  tona  burden,  he  cut  out  in  the  harbour  of  Cartagena,  the  *^«  SpwiUli 
capital  of  the  Spanish  Main,  a  vessel  of  180  tons.  **'•"• 

During  his  tirst  voyage,  however,  his  main  object  was  to  ""*''* 
ascertain  how  Spanish  Government  treasure  was  brought 
from  the  mines  of  Peru  to  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  isthmus. 
lie  learnt  that  it  was  carried  in  ships  to  Panama,  and  thence 
by  road  on  mules  to  Nombre  de  Dios,  information  which 
he  utilised  in  1572. 

England  was  not  the  only  nation  which  plundered 
Spanish  ships ;  from  Havre,  20  privateers  sailed  one  year. 

On  May  24th,  1572,  Admiral  Drake,  of  the  Pasha,  70 
tons,  and  the  Hwan,  25  tous,  Captain  Jolm  Drake  in  com- 
mand, with  Joseph  Drake  and  a  crew  of  73  all  told  for 
both  ships,  left  Plymouth  to  capture  Nombre  de  Dios, 
situate  about  40  miles  to  the  east  of  Colon,  no\^  the  Atlantic 
end  of  the  Pauama  Canal. 

He  was  joined  at  the  Pine  Islands,  150  miles  to  the  east-  Non.br.  a« 
ward  of  Xombre  de  Dios,  by  another  adventurer,  named  ^'^ 
Kanse,  whom  Drake  left  there  in  charge  of  the  ships;  he 
took  on  in  a  pinnace  53  of  his  own  and  20  of  Rarse's  crew. 
They  anchored  six  miles  from  the  point  on  the  far  side 
of  which  lay  the  town  of  jyfombre  de  Dios,  and  at  nlj,ht- 
fall,  having  sailed  closer  up,  again  anchored.  The  list 
of  the  weapons  of  the  party  is  instructive :  24  men  car  d 
muskets,  16  had  bows,  and  the  others  were  pikemen. 

Drake  noticed  two  hours  before  daylight  that  the  men 
were  becoming  nervous ;  he  himself  was  endowed  with  that 
unusual  gift,  called  by  soldiers,  "  three  o'clock  in  the  r  jrn- 
ing  courage,"  and  declaring  that  the  light  of  a  silvery  moon 
was  the  false  dawn,  ordered  the  men  to  get  out  the  oars. 

An  alarm  was  raised  as  they  landed,   but  the  sailors 
advanced    quickly,    and    despite    overwhelming    numbers 
charged  the  Spaniards,  who,  throwing  away  their  weapons' 
ran  out  through  the  gates  of  the  town. 

Drake  would  not  allow  the  men  to  touch  any  of  350  tons 
of  bar  silver,  found  in  the  merchants'  storehouses  near  the 
mam  square.  He  led  them  to  the  water-side,  where  stood 
w/m^  ^  treasure-house,  in  which  were  gold  and  pearls. 
While  some  of  the  men  were  trying  to  break  it  open  a 
negro  told  others  that  150  of  the  renowned  Spanish  infantrv 
were  expected  every  moment  to  arrive  from  Pauama     This 
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raised  a  panic,  but  Drake,  reassuring  his  men,  was  leading 
a  detaclimeut  back  to  the  main  square,  when  lie  rolled 
insensible  on  the  sand.  It  was  now  daylight,  and  a  stream 
ot  blood  from  his  leg  showed  that  he  had  siiccessiully  con- 
cealed a  severe  wound,  until  he  tainted.  When  he  revived, 
he  ordered  the  puny  on,  but  in  spite  of  his  command,  his 
men  carried  him  on  board  the  pinnace,  declaring  that  he 
was  worth  all  the  gold  of  the  Indies. 

Several  of  the  men  had  also  been  wounded,  so  Drake 
accepted  the  situation,  and,  after  dispatching  his  brother 
to  reconnoitre  the  Chagres  Kiver,  returned  to  the  Pine 
Islands,  where  he  and  Kause  dissolved  partnership,  the 
latter  sailing  for  England. 

Drake,  having  captured  three,  had  now  live  vessels,  with 
which  he  made  for  Cartagena,  the  capital  of  the  Spanish 
Main.  He  anchored  ten  miles  to  the  west  of  it,  and  enter- 
ing the  harbour  in  a  pinnace,  seized  a  large  Spanish  vessel. 
JSext  morning  he  captured  two  frigates,  which  had  been 
sent  to  give  the  alarm  of  his  presence  on  the  coast.  lie 
lauded  all  his  prisoners,  burnt  his  prizes,  aud  disappeared, 
to  give  the  idea  that  he  had  gone  away  for  good,  lie  had, 
however,  no  such  intention,  for  he  was  planning  a  raid 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.  For  such  work,  fully- 
mauned  pinnaces,  adapted  for  sailing  or  rowing,  were  more 
suitable  than  even  a  new  and  fast  vessel  like  the  ISwan. 

John  Drake,  who  commanded  her,  and  the  crew,  being 
very  proud  of  the  ship,  would  have  objected,  aud  possibly 
forcibly,  to  her  destruction;  so  Francis  Drake  had  her 
scuttled  secretly,  and  taking  over  one  of  the  pinnaces,  gave 
to  his  brother,  as  a  consolation,  the  command  of  the  Pasha, 
which  he  hiu  in  a  river  in  the  Gulf  of  Darien.  He  built 
a  fort  for  the  ship's  protection,  lauding  its  guns  to  arm 
the  work. 

The  Admiral,  now  leaving  John  Drake  in  command, 
sailed  to  the  eastward.  On  his  return  with  much  booty, 
he  found  another  more  secluded  creek,  to  which  he  moved 
the  Pasha,  building  another  fort,  and  laying  up  five  months' 
food  supply,  to  be  used  while  waiting  for  the  annual 
treasure  convoy,  which  he  hoped  to  capture  by  an  ambus- 
cade between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic. 

Having  organised  and  provisioned  his  depot,  Drake 
again   harried  the  coast  of  the  Spanish  Main.     He   was 
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driven  eastwards  by  strong  westerly  winds,  and  the  crews  Dr«fc«  an 
of  the  pinnaces,  being  short  of  food,  were  only  prevented  JJJ*  Sp«i»uh 
from    breaking   out    in    open    mutiny    by    the    Admiral's     *   ' 
unfailing  tact,  and  decision. 

Before  the  pinnaces  pot  back  to  the  depot,  John  Drake 
had  been  killed,  when  attempting,  with  what  was  prac- 
tically an  unarmed  party,  to  capture  a  well-manned  and 
equipped  Spanish  frigate. 

In  January,  l.")73,  Drake's  younger  brother,  Joseph,  iitid 
many  men  died  from  an  unknown  disease.  The  Admiral, 
anxious  to  save  the  lives  of  other  men.  rompolled  his 
unwilling  surgeon  to  dissect  Joseph's  body.  The  man, 
coerced  by  Drake,  ol>eyed,  and  then  committed  suicide. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Drake's  friendly  Maroons,  a  hybrid 
race,  born  of  negroes  and  Indians,  brought  news  that  the 
Spanish  convoy  fleet  was  at  Nombre  de  Dios.  The  Admiral 
could  muster  only  18  men  for  his  ten  days'  march  to 
Panama ;  of  the  7.*?  who  had  left  Plymouth,  28  were  dead,  and 
many  wore  still  sick.  It  was,  moreover,  necessary  to  leave 
a  guard  for  the  depot,  and  to  protect  against  the  Maroons 
some  Spanish  prisoners,  taken  recently  in  a  frigate. 

On  Fehnmry  3rd  Drake  started,  accompanied  by  30 
Maroons,  who.  to  save  the  white  men  fatigue,  insisted  on 
carrying  i.-l  the  stores.  On  the  fourth  day.  from  the  boughs 
or"  an  enormous  tree  on  a  high  ridge  of  the  Cordilleras, 
the  party  saw  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  front,  and,  looking  back, 
the  Atlantic. 

The  Admiral,  after  getting  within  three  miles  of 
Panama  without  finding  a  convenient  place  for  an  ambush, 
retraced  his  steps  to  within  six  miles  of  Vera  Cruz,  which 
was  guarded  by  Spanish  soldiers. 

The  ambusli  failed  from  the  rashness  of  a  drunken  sailor, 
who,  by  showing  himself,  warned  the  Spaniards,  who  put 
a  provision-carrying  section  of  mules  in  front  of  the  treasure 
section,  and  thus  no  booty  was  taken.  The  Admiral, 
followed  by  his  party,  ran  headlong  at  the  Vera  Cruz 
guard,  and  having  dispersed  it,  hurried  on  to  the  Atlantic 
Coast  by  forced  marches,  where  his  men  arrived  bootless, 
and  exhausted. 

While  Drake  was  waiting  for  another  convov  to  leave 
Panama,  he  captured  several  Spanish  vessels,  and  some 
valuable  cargo.    He  was  now  joined  by  a  French  privateer. 
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Le  Testa,  and  70  men.  Drake  did  not  want  his  company, 
but  haviu{j  only  31  men,  could  not  refuHC  the  offer.  He 
stipulated,  however,  that  the  crews  of  the  two  nations 
should  divide  equally  any  captured  treasure,  irrespective  of 
numbers.  After  Rivinp  the  Frenchmen  a  week's  rest,  Drake 
took  20  of  them,  15  of  his  own  men,  and  the  Maroons,  and 
after  a  forced  march  of  20  miles  in  thick  forests,  ambushed 
the  Panama  road,  j»i«t  outside  Nombre  de  Dios. 

A  convoy  of  200  mules  laden  with  gold  and  silver, 
escorted  by  45  soldiers,  was  easily  captured.  Every  man 
removed  as  much  pold  as  he  could  carry,  and  the  silver 
was  buried.  The  party,  after  some  vicissitudes,  reached  the 
depot  with  their  immense  booty.  The  Spanish  official  record 
states  :  "  The  English  took  preat  quantities  of  pold,  silver, 
and  merchandise,  but  not  a  single  prisoner  was  ill-treated." 

The  Admiral  ballasted  two  ships  with  bullion,  and  on 
Sun(^iy,  August  9th.  l.'iTS.  anchored  off  Plymouth  at  sermon 
time,  the  news  of  his  arrival  clearing  the  church. 

In  the  next  four  years.  Francis  Drake  put  forward  many 
schemes  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  hesitated  continually 
between  her  desire  to  injure  the  King  of  Spain,  her  dislike 
of  expense,  and  her  dread  of  reprisals. 

Drake  never  abandoned  his  idea  of  an  expedition  to  the 
Pacific,  although  he  had  apparently  settled  down  at  his 
borne  at  Plymouth. 

In  December,  ITul,  after  one  disastrous  attempt  owing  to 
severe  weather,  he  sailed  on  his  great  expedition,  dnrii>" 
which  he  went  round  the  world.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  1,000 
crowns  in  the  venture,  in  which  all  her  Ministers  took  shares, 
except  Cecil.  The  Queen  wonld  not  allow  him  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  sohome,  as  she  knew  that  he  would  disapprove 
of  ihe  trans.iction.  indeed  Elizabeth  told  Drake  that  she 
wonld  have  the  head  of  any  man  who  let  her  First  Minister 
knoAv  that  the  expedition  was  bound  for  the  Pacific. 

Drake  left  Plymouth  with  five  ships.  After  a  stay  of 
some  time  in  north  Africa,  and  at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
he  crossed  the  Atlantic  to  South  America,  where  he  took 
pome  prizes,  but  his  squadron  was  dispersed  in  a  gale  of 
wind.  In  the  middle  of  June,  1578,  it  was  reunited  in  San 
Julian's  Bay.  about  four  degrees  north  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  Here  occurred  a  tragedy  which  illustrates 
Drake's  determined  character. 
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There  were  two  brothers  named  Doughty  in  the  expedi- 
tion, the  elder  of  whom  had  been  a  comrade  and  friend  of 
the  Commander  in  former  years.  He  was  now  found  guilty 
of  disobedience  of  orders  in  "  Breaking  Bulk  "  while  in 
charge  of  a  prize,  and  of  having  pilfered  the  cargo  for  his 
own  use. 

The  Admiral  had.  moreover,  suspected  him  for  some  time 
of  tampering  with  the  crew,  and  eventually  tried  him  before 
a  Court  composed  of  40  Adventurers,  on  a  charge  of  "  having 
worked  against  the  leader  and  the  objects  of  the  E.%pedi- 
tion."  The  Court  unanimously  found  him  guilty,  and 
Drake  sentenced  him  to  be  executed. 

Doughty  did  not  contest  the  evidence  brought  against 
him,  but  he  denied  the  leader's  power  of  executing  death 
sentences,  to  which  Drake  replied  that  he  accepted  all  re- 
sponsibility. The  prisoner  desired  to  receive  the  Sacrament, 
and  accepted  the  leader's  suggestion  that  they  should  take  it 
together,  and  then  the  Admiral  gave  him  as  good  a  dinner 
as  could  be  served  under  the  circumstances,  the  two  drinking 
to  the  success  of  the  expedition,  after  which  Doughty  was 
led  off  and  beheaded.  It  appears  from  some  Spanish  corre- 
spondence that  Drake  himself  acted  as  executioner ;  if  so.  it 
was  probably  that  he  might  bear  the  entire  responsibility. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  anticipate  the  course  of  events, 
and  here  state  the  end  of  the  story. 

After  the  return  of  the  expedition,  the  younger  Doughty 
prosecuted  Drake  in  the  Court  of  the  Earl  Marshal.  Drake 
appealed  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  for  a  stay  of  pro- 
ceedings on  the  ground  that  the  Earl  Marshal's  Court  had 
no  jurisdiction.  The  appeal  was  refused,  in  spite  of  Drake's 
great  popularity,  but  nothing  came  of  the  lawsuit,  for 
Doughty  was  put  in  prison  for  having  induced  a  man 
to  undertake  to  assassinate  Drike,  and  thus  earn  the 
reward  of  £5,000  which  the  King  of  Spain  had  offered  for 
his  head.  There  were  several  reasons  for  hushing  the  matter 
up.  The  Queen  did  not  want  her  Minister  to  know  that  she 
had  authorised  Drake's  voyage  to  the  Pacific,  and  Lord 
Burghley  did  not  wish  the  Queen  to  know  that  Doughty 
had  been  encouraged  by  him  to  prevent  Drake's  squadron 
going  farther  than  the  Atlantic,  should  the  attempt  be  made. 

To  return  to  the  expedition.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it 
was  not  understood  by  mariners  that  the  midsummer  season 
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waued  four  months  before  she  recei  ed  him  offlchn;    b  ? 
then,  after  dining  with  him  on  board  the  f/oWc„  //S  whS 
vvas^anchore,    off  Deptford,  she  made  her  host  a  kn  ght 
Sir  Francs  Drake  was  now  in  an  entirely  different  nosi 
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pointed  to  inquire  into  allpped  >il)»i8eH  in  the  Qtu'cn'H  Navy, 
and  to  consider  what  sliotild  bo  its  cffpctive  stn'npth.  Tiie 
CominiHBton  listened  to  urgnmontH  on  tliiH  subject  very 
similar  to  those  set  forth  in  our  Annual  Navy  Estimates  of 
the  present  day. 

The  twoGreat-Power  standard  in  ships  was  accepted  as 
sufficient;  but  the  Home  military  defensive  force  was  to 
be  kept  always  ready,  and  not,  as  recently  arranged,  to  be 
effective  only  after  six  months  of  war. 

Drake  was  elected  Mayor  of  I'lymoiith  in  lu81,  and  later 
represented  the  town  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
obtained  a  leae  of  the  town  mills  as  a  necessary  stop  for 
his  scheme  of  biinfiing  in  a  fresh  water  supply,  which  when 
carried  out  later  made  his  name  "  a  household  word  in  the 
borough." 

Sir  Francis,  although  in  Parliament,  was  at  the  same 
time  preparing  another  foreign  expedition.  His  commis- 
sion to  command  it  was  signed,  but  then  the  Queen  drew 
back,  and  revoked  it. 

The  King  of  Spain,  however,  at  this  time  outraged  the  Tr*Mh«rr 
public  opinion  of  the  f'ity  of  London  by  treachery  so  gross  •'  «•>• 
that  the  Queen  was  forced  to  go  with  her  subjects.     Santa  Sp»»*«'«'» 
Cruz,  King  Philip's  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  had  boon  building 
ships  for  years,  and  organising  an  expedition  to  the  Azores. 
He  proposed  to  his  monarch,  after  all  questions  with  France 
and  Portugal  were  settled,  to  deal  with  the  heretic  Queen. 
Crops  had  failed  in  the  north  and  southwest  of  Spain, 
so  that  there  was  no  flour  to  make  biscuits,  and  the  King 
induced    English   merchants,    under  a   special   promise   of 
protection,  to  send  over  a  corn-laden  fleet.    As  soon  as  the 
ships  wore  in  port,  Philip  confiscated  them  and  their  cargoes, 
and  imprisoned  ^'icir  crews. 

The  perfidy  oi  the  King  became  known  at  once,  owing  to 
the  escape  of  the  Primrose.  While  she  was  unloading  corn  at 
JJilbao,  the  Sheriff  of  Biscay,  accompanied  bv  officers  dressed 
as  merchants,  boarded  her,  followed  by  a"  pinnace-load  of 
soldiers,  similarly  disguised.  When  they  got  on  board,  the 
master  was  seized  and  the  crow  ordered  to  surrender. 
Although  greatly  outnumbered,  they  fought  fiercelv,  drove 
off  the  i^panlards,  some  into  the  boats,  and  some  overboard. 

drIZ.  'V».  %?"''^«  ''''^'^^  "^''y^  '•^''^'"P  their  friends  to 
drown.    The  Sheriff  and  a  few  Spamardu  who  clung  to  the 
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Primrose,  won'  fmred  by  lior  t-rcw.  and  were  carried  to 
London,  the  Kin  '«  writ  for  tlie  outrage  hviug  found  on  tho 
Sheriff. 

Que(>n  ElizulM>th  now  approved  of  Admiral  Drokc 
regciiin);  the  inipriHonod  HuilorM  and  t*u'  nliipH  wlased  at  other 
porfH.  By  tlie  end  of  AnguHt  he  had  30  HhipM  and  2,300  men 
ready  to  start. 

Then  the  Qtioen  hesitoted  again,  changing  her  mind  »o 
frequently  tliat  Lord  Iliirghley,  in  Rending  down  Bailing 
orders,  wrote  privately  to  Drake  to  get  away  at  once,  lest 
he  Hhould  receive  counter  orders. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  ariived  at  Plymouth,  and  announced 
his  intentWm  of  accompanying  the  Admiral.  Sir  Francis 
entertained  his  unwelcome  guest  lavishly,  but  reported 
Sidney's  arrival  to  the  Queen.  Ell7.al>eth  sent  immediately 
a  messenger  with  three  letters,  one  addressed  to  Sidney, 
ordering  him  to  return :  a  second  to  Drake,  forbidding  him 
to  receive  Sidney ;  and  the  third  to  the  Mayor  of  Plymouth, 
charging  him  to  see  her  commands  obeyed. 

Drake  sent  a  party  of  seamen  to  waylay  the  messenger 
outside  Plymonth.  but  as  all  three  letters  were  satisfactory 
to  Drake,  he  allowed  them  to  be  delivered. 

The  Admiral  eventually  got  his  fleet  away  In  September, 
h.y  official  orders  being  to  recover  the  Encllsh  ships  which 
hful  »»een  seized  In  Spanish  ports.  It  is  believed  that  nearlv 
all  had  been  released,  but  Drake  had  other  plans.  He 
plundered  Vigo,  captured  Santiago,  Tape  de  Verde  Islands, 
and  then,  sailing  westward  to  Hispanlola  (Hayti),  he 
captured  it  by  a  combined  sea  and  land  attack  which 
necessitated  a  march  of  ten  miles.  He  held  It  for  a  month, 
while  negotiating  with  the  Oovernor  for  ransom. 

A  negro  servant  lad  of  the  Admiral's,  who  had  taken  a 
letter  to  the  Governor,  was  wantonly  speared  bv  a  Spanish 
ofHcer,  and  crawling  back,  died  at  his  master's  feet.  Drake 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  culprit.  The  Spaniards 
agreed,  but  as  delay  occurred  the  Admiral  hanged  two  friars, 
who  were  prisoners— a  monastery  being  in  his  hands— and 
sent  another  friar  with  a  message  that  two  would  be  hanged 
daily  until  the  officer  was  handed  over.  The  culprit  was 
surrendered,  and  Drake  compelled  the  Spaniards  escorting 
him  to  hang  him  in  front  of  the  Spanish  lines.  Negotiations 
were  then  resumed,  but  to  quicken  the  Spaniards'  action. 


Capture  of  Cartagena  s; 

Drake  had  the  city  tired,  and  eveutually  left  with  about 
£14,000  of  ranHom. 

(^artagenu,  the  capital  of  the  SpanlMh  Main,  wbh  the  next 
prize.  In  the  rapture  of  which  Rir  FranciM  Nh<»wed  indomit- 
able rcHolutiou.  The  city  wan  covered  on  the  north  Hide 
by  two  impaHWible  hif^oonH;  on  the  wcHt,  or  waward  Hid*', 
where  tlie  water  was  shallow,  the  front  wan  well  defended 
by  works;  on  the  Houth  Hide  there  wan  an  in.ier  and  outer 
harbour,  along  which  thick  woods  extended  for  two  niileH, 
while  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  inner  harbour  was  covered 
by  fortlfi«'atlonH.  and  the  lire  of  moored  nhipH.  Drake  made 
n  demonstration  on  the  inner  harbour  with  hiH  shipH.  while 
Carleill.  bin  land  commander,  landinjj  at  the  south  east 
corner  of  the  outer  harbour,  mnrched  his  troops  throtiph 
the  woods  till  they  came  near  the  city,  when  they  moved 
throufjh  the  surf  for  some  distance,  and  carried  the  city. 

The  Admiriil  having  plundered  three  other  towns.'  re- 
turned to  EuKland  with  £60.000  and  250  captured  cannon. 
Drake  made  no  money  out  of  this  sticcess ;  indeed,  he  received 
£3,000  less  than  he  had  spent  in  erpiipping  his  squadron,  but 
the  result  of  his  operations  had  shattered  the  King  of  Spain's 
financial  credit.  Although  Antwerp  hud  sjirrendered  to 
Parma,  he  could  get  no  money  to  pav  his  half-starved  troops. 
f«>r,  as  Lord  Burghley  wrote  to  the  King  of  Spain,  "  Trul' 
Sir  Francis  Drake  is  a  fearful  man." 

Queen  Elizabeth  had  signed  the  death  warrant  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  just  before  the  return  of  the  Admiral. 
Although  the  Queen  knew  that  Philip  of  Spain  was  pre- 
paring the  Armada,  yet  she  hesitated  from  day  to  dav 
between  open  and  veiled  war.  She  sent  Hawkins  to  sea, 
but  would  not  let  Drake  go  far  away  from  the  Channel. 

In  lo87  he  was  appointed  to  command  a  fleet  made  up  of 
squadrons  belonging  to  Her  Majestv.  to  the  Lord  High 
Admiral,  and  to  the  City  of  London.  The  Government 
neither  rationed  nor  paid  the  crews,  who  looked  to  those 
who  employed  them,  and  the  employers  looked  to  getting  a 
profit  out  of  the  enemy. 

Drake  drafted  practically  his  own  orders  for  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Spanish  coast,  but  before  he  sailed  the  Queen  in 
Council  modified  them,  forbidding  forcible  entrance  into  the 
enemy's  harbours  or  the  destruction  of  his  ships  in  them, 
but  Drake  was  allowed  under  the  revised  instructions  to 
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rapture  tiTn»im»  HbipH.  Thin  wuh  Indwd  ennontlal,  for  BIr 
Murtln  FrohiHhrr,  who  hud  Uh\  a  mlfntitlc  exp<'ditlon  to 
diworer  thi-  north  wt'Ht  puMwijrc  to  C'hiua,  hud  w**'!!  hiH 
effortii  ou  blH  lirHt  voyage  d(>|{ei)(>mte  later  lnt<»  a  M'arch 
f  )r  gold  on\  which  b««lng  friiith'HH,  the  Hhan'holdern  and 
frienda  who  bad  flnaneed  bia  exp<>ditionH  wen»  niin(>d. 

Drake  tuiiled  on  April  2nd.  1587,  in  a  north  weat  gale. 
Before  hiH  thi't  of  SO  veHW'li*  waa  bull  down,  a  QuM-n's 
meaa<'ng«»r  arrived  at  Plymouth  forbidding  Drake  to  hurt 
Bpaniah  RubjtH'tH. 

If  the  Admiral  had  U'en  worHted  and  taken  prinoner, 
the  Queen's  nnwalion  of  her  instruefionH  wotild  have 
rendered  him.  and  all  under  him,  aH  the  QuM'n  frankly 
admitted,  liable  to  the  fate  of  pirates.  The  Admiral  wan, 
however,  beyond  rinall,  and  the  diHpatcb  boat  wnt  to  aea 
with  the  Queen'H  reviwd  instru.tiims  never  overtook  him. 

On  the  19tb  the  fleet  was  off  (  adiz,  and,  in  Hpite  of  the 
timorous  protestatiouH  of  the  Vioe-Admiral,  Drake  sailed 
into  the  harbour,  where  he  remained  for  a  fortnight,  de- 
stroying all  the  Spanish  ships,  and  leaving  again  without 
the  loss  of  a  man,  or  a  boat.  Drake  had  proposed  to  sail 
into  the  Tugus  and  cut  out  u  wpiadron  commmided  by 
Recalde,  one  of  the  most  eflUient  Spanish  admirals.  It 
was,  however,  safe  under  the  guns  of  Lisbon,  at  that  time 
the  RtrongcNt  fortified  seaport  in  Europe. 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  sailing  southwards,  attempted  to  seize 
the  smull  port  of  Lagos,  to  the  east  of  Tape  St.  Vincent. 
He  found  that  it  was  strongly  fortified,  so  he  re  embarked 
his  soldiers,  and  then  moved  to  Cape  St.  Vincent,  where, 
to  the  consternation  of  his  officers,  he  proposed  to  seize  the 
castle  of  Sagres,  which  commanded  the  anchorage  and 
"  watering  place."  It  was  nearly  inaccessible,  f<.r  on  three 
sides  it  was  protected  by  cliffs  with  a  sheer  fall  of  200  feet 
to  the  sea.  On  the  fourth  side  its  front  of  200  yards  was 
protected  by  a  high  loopboled  wall,  four  towers  covering 
the  entrance  to  it.  A  forlorn  hope  of  musketeers,  having 
expended  their  ammunition,  retired.  Then  Drake  led  for- 
ward a  party  .'arrving  faggots  smeared  with  pitch,  which 
-e  personally  placed  against  the  gate.  At  this  moment  the 
Commandant  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  garrison  sur- 
rendered. Drake  carried  off  all  the  guns,  and  those  of  two 
adjoining  forts. 
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The  timoroim  Vicu-Admiral,  who  wan  uoder  arreat  in  hia  Drska't 
own  ahip,  thu  Lion,  Id  churKe  of  oue  uf  Druke'H  friendw,  >*Mi  IM' 
iudiici>il  th<'  rri'W  to  niuMuy.    They  wi-r-    't'urly  um  frighteued 
ut  Druke'M  uiiducloiiH  HchcuieM  uh  they  wert'  of  the  Hpuuiurdv, 
and  piittitig  thi^  onptuiii,   who  rcitiuincd   loyal   to  Drake, 
into     InmU,  tlu'y  took  the  lAon  to  Kiighitid. 

Mir  Fraiu'iH  convened  a  court  martial,  which  iH>ntc>nccd, 
in  their  abiienee,  hia  Vice- Admiral,  and  the  principal  officers 
to  death !  l>ralte  now  Htcered  with  hlM  reduced  lle<'t  to  the 
wcHtward,  and  on  June  Hth,  near  the  AzoreH,  i>aptured  one 
of  tlie  King  of  Spain's  largeat  treatture  Hhipn,  and  on  the 
l!<>th  Hailed  into  Plymouth  Bound  with  £114,000  prize-money, 
equivalent  in  our  money  to  about  £1,000,000  Hterling.  Tl^c 
Queen  took  £40,000,  Drake  getting  £17,000,  and  the  Hhare- 
holderM  the  balance.  Thi8  v(»yage  of  three  monthH  wa8  very 
KUcccHBful,  lor,  iM'HidcH  the  g«»ld,  in  the  captured  ship  were 
found  details  of  the  Eawt  Indies  trade,  hitherto  a  secret  to 
EugliHhmen. 


CHAPTER   IV 

FROM  THE  ARMADA  (1588)  TO  THE  END  OF  THE 
TUDOR  PERIOD  (I6«3) 

The  Menace  of  the  Spanish  Arma.la-Elizabeth's  Treatment  of  the  Navy  and 
Army-Lord  Howard  of  lillingham-Tlie  Spanish  Armada-Lack  of 
Powder  Cripples  English  Ships-The  Invading  Troops  under  Parma  are 
Delayed— Fire  Ships  — The  Enemy's  Bravery  — The  Defeat  of  the 
Armada-Spaln  Plans  a  Fnsh  Invasion-Death  of  Froblsher-EUia- 
beth  Delays  Drakc-The  End  of  Hawkins  and  Drake-Drake  as  St-tef 
man  and  Strategist— Vere's  Victory  at  Xieuport. 
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UEEN  ELIZABETH   took  £40,000  as  her  share  of 
the  King  of  Spain's  treasure  ship  captured  ofif  the 
Azores,    June    8th,    1587,    but    Sir    Francis    was 
ostensibly  m  disgrace,  for  just  then  the  Queen  was  apolo- 
gising to  the  King  of  Spain  for  his  action  at  Lagos,  near 
Cape  St.  \  lucent.     He,  however,  took  to  Theobalds  Park 
twelve  miles  to  tho  north  of  London,  where  the  Court  was 
then  staying,  a  casket  of  very  beautiful  pearls,  and  by  the 
end  of  the  year  he  was  again  in  favour.      In  February, 
lo88,  he  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  to  burn  the  Spanish 
fleets  assembled  for  the  Armada  in  their  own  harbours 
when  he  received  counter-orders.      Then  Queen  Elizabeth 
and  Her  Council  formulated  in  a  minute,  in  Lord  Burehlev's 
handwriting,   a  plan   of  campaign   designed   to   m(5t   the 
impending  attack  of  the  Spanish  Armada.     All  available 
ships  were  to  be  divided  into  eaPtern  and  western  fleets- 
Hie  former  was  to  watch  the  Duke  of  Parma's  army  in  the 
Netherlands  and  the  Flemish  navy,  the  latter  was  L  guard 
the  west  of  the  English  and  St.  George's  Channels,%ith 
a  detached  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Portugal 

offenlivJl^rT/'  ^'''^'^'  **°  ^'^^  ""*^''  •'^"^'  '•>*•»  his  sound 
offcnsne  stra  egic  views,  urged  that  the  western  fleet  should 

be   reinforced,    that  it   should   seek   out   and   destroy   the 
Spanish  naval  lleets  in  their  own  harbours 

The  Admiral  pointed  out  at  the  same  time  that  he  wanted 
more  powder,  having  a  supply  oqual  to  one  and  ? ha'f 
days    requirements   only.     He   had   himself   been   buying 
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rations  from  bis  private  resources,  und  pointed  out  that  Drake's 


two  months'  supply,  which  was  allon-ed  by  the  Govoru- 
ment,  was  insufficient  for  the  ships  to  maintain  an  effectual 
blockade  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  coasts.  Elizabeth 
treated  both  Services  alike;  she  let  the  troops  in  the  Low 
Countries  go  naked,  aud  starve;  even  when  the  Armada 
was  in  the  Channel  the  troops  at  Tilbury  Fort  were  kept 
short  of  ammunition,  and  of  food.  It  is  true  that  the 
Public  revenue  was  small,  but  the  Queen  was  parsimonious 
by  nature,  and,  moreover,  she  always  feared  that  if  Drake 
had  sufficient  supplies  he  might  upset  her  peace  negotia- 
tions, which  generally  went  on  even  during  a  campaign. 

The  Ministers  adopted  part  of  Drake's  advice,  and 
strengthened  the  western  squadron,  but  the  Admiral,  being 
still  dissatisfied,  wrote  personally  to  the  Queen,  who  sum- 
moned him  to  London  to  advise  Her  and  the  Council.  He 
carried  Elizabeth  and  the  Council  with  him  in  his  demand 
for  an  offensive  strategj-,  and  the  Lord  High  Admiral  was 
directed  to  carry  out  the  plans  his  subordinate  had  sug- 
gested. Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  accepted  his  sub- 
ordinate's advice,  and  gave  him  what  was  practically  a 
separate  command. 

There  had  been  some  apprehension  that  Sir  Francis 
might  resent  his  supersession  by  Lord  Howard  of  Effing- 
ham, who  was  Commander-in-Chief  by  virtue  of  his  position 
as  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  to  which  post  he  had 
been  appointed  in  the  year  when  Drake  was  in  the  West 
Indies. 

"  The  People's  Admiral,"  however,  behaved  so  loyallv 
and  tactfully  that  within  a  fortnight  of  his  serving  undeV 
Effingham,  the  latter  wrote  to  Walsingham,  describing 
Drake's  attitude  and  bearing,  and  asking  that  a  letter 
might  be  written  to  thank  him. 

If  England  did  not  fully  realise  who  was  in  command, 
foreign  monarchs  did  so,  especially  the  Pope.  It  was  fullv 
understood  abroad  that  Drake  was  the  real  Head  of  the 
fleets,  and  some  thought  that  as  the  Spanish  Armada  was 
commanded  by  a  Duke,  it  was  necessary  that  the  English 
fleet  should  have  at  it.-,  head  a  peer  of  the  realm. 

rr„,  ''h"^-  H^*"T  ^^^  ^^^^'^  ^'^^  '^''^y  t«  ««".   Santa 
'-ruz.    Spams   best   naval   commander,    died,   and    Philip 

appointed    the    incompetent    Dnke    of    Medina-Sidonia    to 
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TkaSpaaUh  Buccced  him.     "  The  Most  Fortunate  Armada  "  consisted  of 
Armada,       130  ships,  having  ou  board  19,295  soldiers,  8,450  mariners, 
2,088  galley  slaves,  and  2,030  great  pieces  oi"  brass;  there 
were,  moreover,  30  supply  and  dispatch  vessels. 

The  .'\rmada  was  between  Rame  Head,  and  the  Eddystone, 
on  July  2lst,  1588—"  With  lofty  turrets  like  castles,  in 
front  like  a  half  moon,  the  wings  thereof  spreading  out 
about  the  length  of  seven  miles,  sailing  very  slowly."  The 
English  ships,  34  in  number,  aggregating  12,000  tons  with 
6,300  men,  lay  between  them  and  the  entrance  of  the  Sound 
—11  under  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  a  little  ahead  of 
them;  the  rest,  under  Drake,  nearer  inshore.  The  English 
had  sighted  their  enemy  the  previous  afternoon,  and  during 
the  night  had  worked  to  windward. 

In  numbers  the  Spaniards  were  almost  three  to  one; 
in  size  there  was  no  comparison.     The  Duke  of  Medina- 
Sidonia  made  a  signal  to  haul  to  windward  and  keep  the 
two  English  squadrons  apart.    The  English  could,  however, 
sail  closer  to  the  wind  than  he  knew;    and  though  their 
ships  were  smaller,  their  guns  were  heavier  than  those  of 
Spain.      Howard  reacued  away  to  windward  and  joined 
Drake;   then,   with   the  whole   English  line,   swept   down 
across  the  Spaniards'  rear,  and  poured  in  broadsides  that 
raked  them  with  deadly  effect,   their  ships  being  outside 
the  range  of  the  smaller  Spanish  guns.    One  or  two  of  the 
galleons  tried  to  close ;  their  strength  lay  in  close  fighting, 
in  which  their  tall  sides  and  the  number  of  soldiers  they 
carried  would  give  them  an  advantage.    The  English  plan, 
on   the  other  hand,   was  to  keep  out  of  grappling  range 
and  ply  their  heavier  metal;  and  with  their  handy  little 
ships  they  could  engage  or  haul  off  at  will,   the  English 
shot  telling  terribly  ou  the  Spaniard's  crowded  decks. 

The  action  was  maintained  until  four  in  the  afternoon, 
when  Medina-Sidonia  signalled  to  bear  away  up  Channel, 
the  English  following  in  their  wake,  two  miles  astern. 

The  ship  of  Juan  Martinez  da  Kecalde,  one  of  the  best 
Vice-Admirals,  had  been  badly  mauled  by  Drake's  squadron. 
The  Andalusian  Rosario,  when  wearing  to  help  him,  fouled 
the  Santa  Catalina.  The  Rosario  lost  her  foremast,  and 
became  unmanageable.  She  had  500  men  on  board,  besides 
much  treasure,  including  a  chest  of  ji celled  swords  which 
Philip  was  sending  over  for  the  English  Catholic  peers. 
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The  sea  was  rising  and  darkness  coming  on,  and  Medina-  Tli«SpM<«b 
Sidonia,   in   spite   of   the   protests   of   his   admirals,    left  Arm«a«, 
the  Rosario  to  her  fate.     When  "  summoned,"  the  mere  "** 
mention  of  Drake's  name  induced   immediate   surrender, 
and  he  took  05,000  ducats   of  gold   out   of   her,   sharing 
them  among  his  men.    She  also  yielded  a  welcome  supply 
of  powder. 

This  was  not  the  only  disaster  of  the  night.  The 
soldiers  and  the  seamen  on  Admiral  Oquendo's  ship 
quarrelled  while  he  was  away  remonstrating  with  Medina- 
Bidonia  for  abandoning  the  Rosario.  A  man,  having  flung 
a  torch  into  the  powder  magazine,  jumped  overboard. 
All  the  upper  works  were  blown  off  by  the  explosion  which 
followed,  and  the  survivors  abandoned  the  hulk,  leaving 
50  poor  fellow-countrymen  "  miserably  hurt."  The  ship, 
of  800  tons,  was  taken  next  day  by  Lord  Thomas  Howard. 

On  Monday  morning,  July  22nd,  there  was  scarcely 
»ny  wind. 

Next  morning  (Tuesday,  the  23rd)  the  Spaniards  were 
off    Portland.      Wind    sprang    up    from    the    north-east, 
giving  them  the  weather-gage  of  the  Er'jlish.      Howard 
was  between  them  and  a  lee  shore,  and  they  at  once  stood 
in  to  press  their  advantage,  but  the  result  was  the  same 
as  on  the  2l8t.      Howard  could  sail  his  ships  round  the 
huge  Spanish  vessels,  which  vainly  tried  to  come  to  close 
quarters.     TI  dr  shot,  too,  generally  fell  short  or  passed 
through  the  English  rigging,  while  the  English  projectiles 
crashed  into  their  opponents'  towering  sides.     This  time 
Medma-Sidonia's  ship  came  in  for  rough  treatment.     The 
fighting  lasted  till  sunset,  when  the  English  powder  gav. 
out.    The  Spaniards  not  only  had  the  worst  of  the  fight, 
however,  but  more  serious  than  any  damage  done  was  the  loss 
of  confidence  in  their  leaders.     The  Queen's  parsimonious 
issue  of  powder  prevented  the  English  from  pressing  the  ad- 
rantage  they  had  gained.    The  fleet  was  now  divided  into  four 
•quadrons  under  Lord  Howard's  chief  command.     He  led 
personally  the  first  squadron  in  the  Ark  Royal.    Drake,  in 
the  Revenge,  led  the  second,  Hawkins  the  third,  and  Fro- 
bisher  the  fourth.    The  Spaniards  sailed  in  close  order. 

The  Armada  was  now  abreast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
On  July  25th,  with  a  light  wind  to  help  him,   Howard.' 
in  the  Ark  Royal,  led  his  squadron  straight  on  the  Spanish 
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"••  w  nH    5^  ^  r°^u"  "^*'"°**  *'^''-      ^t  that  moment  the 

tvind  dropped.  The  Spanish  boarding-parties  were  at 
their  posts  The  tops  were  manned  with  musketc^^  the 
grappling  rons  all  prepared  to  fling  into  t^  Ark^s 
ngging.  Eleven  boats  dropped  from  the  Ark's  sidesfand 
took  her  in  tow.  The  breeze  rose  again  as  she  bemn  to 
move.    Her  sails  filled,  and  she  slip^  awaythrourthe 

1  he  battle  was  continued  up  the  Channel,  until  once 
again  the  English  powder  supply  gave  out.  For  lack  of 
It  nothing  could  be  done  on  the  Friday.    That  day  M^na 

thP  Fn.iT  u^'  ^•"°"  *°  "'^^^  "«  ^«y  t«^ard8  Calais, 
the  English,  however,  following  in  his  wake.  ''  All  this 
day    and    Saturday,    being    the   27th    of    the   monTh     the 

On  S«t';f.V''"*  T^  '"'"••"  ''''  ^"^"^l'  fl^t  "J^e  8b4  '' 
Call  w  ^H  '?  t^^  T°'u«'  Medina-Sidonia  anchored  off 
thl  n  .,  %'''i?  ^'■""^*'*  ^^^  ere^t  ^^^^^^^a  in  touch  with 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  whose  army  was  encamped  on  the 
Flanders  coast  in  readiness  for  the  subjugation  SfEngknd 
It  now  remained  for  Parma  to  carry  out  his  part  S  ?he 
undertaking,  but  then  a  mesnenger  brought  word  that 
Parma's  army  could  not  embark  for  a  fortnight.  The  flat 
bottomed  boats  were  not  ready  for  sea ' 

thn^Z""'^'  !t^^""^  ^'^^^  '^^'^^«'  ^'"P"«d  them  of  all 
that  was  worth  saving,  filled  them  with  combustibles   and 
smeared    the  r   sides   with   pitch,    resin,    and^n^X 
That  night  there  was  no  moon,  and  on  a  faiS^  ^^terW 
breeze   the   ships   drifted   down   upon    the    SpaLr  S 

Sifke  fitT'  '"  '\''  ''f^  ^P'-""^  "P  from^ea^h  The 
Duke  fired  a  gun  to  order  the  fleet  to  slip  cables  and 
stand  out  to  sea.      The  order  was  promptly  carriS  out 

"  The^fl^T^'if'*  '"'•".^  '^^^"•^^^'■^  ^«  th'  Lter"1dge  ' 

Ihe  fleet,  when  anchoring  in  the  darkness,  had  divided 

luo   two   bodies.     The   San   Martin  and   40  of  theT'^ 

galleons   had   brought   up   about   three   miles  outride  ^he 

W-^7'1'''-''"'T'''^  ^^•^•t'^"-^*^  -'  the  ArmadThad  b^^' 
lymg-to  during  the  darkness.  Without  nerceivino-  h^j^ 
danger,  they  had  drifted  to  leeward  and  "^ere^X  near 
(jravehnes,  a  dangerous  lee  shore.  The  Capitana  ^l 
800  men  on  board,  had  grounded  on  the  sandVand  fa^?e„ 
over  on  her  side.    At  daybreak  Howard  attackeSher 
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the  Btragglers  to  r^foir  htm  "t'ith   T/wZn'''/^:  ^iST'" 
fleet  behind  him  Drake    with  ho., nH  fa..-    ,  .^**'^  English  '"" 
down  on  the  Duke  a.ni:ZrXn  ^"°'*'  *"" 

huddSthemtoUiriikr^JiVy^^^^^  ^^"°^  *^-' 
grappling  ranee    the  EnXh T'^'  ^J^   u^.^^''  ^*'°^°«  ^thin 

the  cVowded  dSk8    Vnnf  l.     ^  "^  *''^''"  '0"«<l-8hot  into 

it  was  not  Hp^^       '!Ve  hS^^'V"Pf^^^«««^»'«"«ted 

wind  and  tide'Tat  we  Td  a1,oril1aTo?^h  '"^'^  ^^ 
tinning  fight  from  four  o'clik  i,?  thl  ,^^  I  *'*^'°'  '^°°- 
or  six  at  night."    "  \evpr  "  !«      4    ^    morning  till  five 

did  the  Spaniards  sht'tUXlToX^T!;  ''  ^^"^' 
name  than  on  that  day.  Thdr  gh^  fl.w  v  l^^'"'  ^"* 
English  hulls,   while  thPv  th^l    ,  ^'^  ^^^^  <>^er  the 

for^he  EngHsh  «™ns-  vet  n^T-^^  """^  ''"'P^^^^  butts 
colours,  ofewas^n  thenoirnf  "S^^^  '^f  "**°  «*'"^J^  h«' 
English  cart.an  Vdmi'rLrthei/  o^^^^^^^  the  attacking 

bowsprit  and  urged  them  to  s,,rrp«H  ^' J  °  **"'  "P°°  •»'« 
For  answer  they  nS  L  PncS  If'/"^  ""^^  *•»«>'  «^es. 
they  refused  to  clos^  Thet  shot^  ^  t/'^'i-T^'^^  ^^""^ 
shot  was  answered  bv  abrJH^^''^^'^^  ««*^^'-  That 
bottom.      Thrwaters  o\nlS  T?'"^  ^"*  *•»«"»  to  the 

defied  the  hemics.''         ^  *''''"  *'''°'  ^^»"«t  they  still 

galK    In'thraS^n ''""^    *''    scuttle  holes   of   many 

their  powde^^rex^uTtr  ^aJthl  fitfla^^J^r h'^^^ 
more,  they  must  all  have  struck    or^^^        ?^  *'^*'  b°"^« 

Kr^^-?-i~;.^^^vri^ 

another  op^ '>nity  o'Vnniht Hn^/hTfr '  ^^"^"^^"^  '^^ 

«tni^  70  :z  tnrtnii  ^'butTiftb  ^'^'  'p^°-*^«  '^^ 

tight  was  gone.    Drake VnH  nl    H,  *'*^''"  '*'*'°«^''  ^^^  the 

eliase  again    though  fhevhn  f^^"**^  °^^*  ^^^  continued  the 

Scotfaid  was^ti  Mn  «  /'  «'?.°»"nition  for  a  battle. 

Mary  Queen  of  Ctl     and  7fT' «'"'•  ^'^^  ^^^"««°  «f 
the  Firth  of  Forth  Vhf;  ^-J    ^^^  Spaniards  turned  into 

But  Medina  S^2a;furon,:';r  "  '^'^^  ""'  i°«urm.tion 
Howard  gave  up  th^.  ohal     "P  ^'^^  ^«^«t  «f  Scotland,  and 

The  worst  of  the  sufferings  of  the  unhappy  Spaniards 
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TkaSpAnkh  was  yet  to  come.  The  men  bad  no  clothing  suitable  for 
Armaaa.  the  cold  of  thoBc  latitudes.  Food  was  scarce;  the  water 
****  casks  were  almost  empty.     Mules  and  horses  were  flung 

overboard;  and  the  Scottish  fishermen  who  followel  the 
retreat  reported  that  they  had  sailed  for  miles  through 
floating  carcasses.  Taking  some  captured  fibhermen  for 
pilots,  the  Armada  sailed  between  the  Orkney  and  Faroe 
Islands  in  a  single  body.  Then  the  fog  parted  them,  and 
each  captain  had  to  look  out  for  himself.  One  or  two 
were  wrecked  on  the  Hebrides;  two  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way. Between  thirty  and  forty  drew  in  on  the  Irish  coast ; 
but  a  storm  from  the  south-west  strewed  the  whole  lit- 
toral between  Donegal  and  the  Blaskets  with  wrecks. 
Seven  or  eight  thousand  Spaniards  struggled  ashore — 
numbers  of  them  only  to  be  butchered  by  the  wild  Irish, 
or  hunted  to  death  with  disgraceful  cruelty  by  Sir  William 
Fitzwilliam,  the  Lord-Deputy. 

Of  the  whole  Armada  only  53  vessels,  including  the 
San  Martin,  with  Medina-Sidonia  on  board,  reached  Spain 
again.  On  board  of  them,  of  the  30,000  men  who  had  set 
out  two  months  ago  to  conquer  England,  9,000  only  returned, 
and  these  so  unmanned  that  they  burst  into  tears  as  they  felt 
once  more  the  warm  Spanish  sun.  The  Duke  resigned  his 
command,  and  went  home  to  his  orange  groves  and  fish- 
ponds. Admiral  Recalde  died  two  days  after  landing, 
and  Admiral  Oquendo  went  home  to  Santander,  where  he 
refused  to  see  his  wife  and  children,  shut  himself  in  his 
room,  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  died  of  a  broken 
heart.  Philip's  behaviour  must  be  recorded  to  his  honour. 
He  received  the  calamity  as  a  dispensation  of  Providence; 
I)ensioned  the  widows  and  orphans ;  and  commanded  thanks 
to  be  given  throughout  Spain  to  God,  and  the  Saints  that 
it  was  no  greater. 

It  was  long  before  all  this  was  known  in  England,  for 
news  travelled  slowly  in  those  days.  But  it  was  soon 
known  that  the  so-called  Invincible  Armada  was  in  full 
fiigbt  in  the  North  Sea.  A  great  national  thanksgiving 
was  observed,  the  Queen  went  in  triumph  to  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  in  a  car  decorated  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy, 
and  medals  were  struck  in  commemoration  of  the  victory. 
Until  November.  1592,  Sir  Francis  Drake  remained  at 
Plymouth,  out  of  favour  with  the  avaricious  monarch;  then, 
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after  three  abortive  expeditions  conducted  by  the  men  who 
bad  replaced  him  in  the  Queen's  favour  in  1589,  Elizabeth 
called  him  up  to  London.  He  and  Sir  Walter  Baleigh 
were,  as  ever,  advocates  of  offensive  8trutcgy,  and  as  Spain 
was  believeu  to  be  preparing  another  Armada  against 
England,  in  1593  a  subsidy  was  voted  in  the  Ilouse  of 
Commons,  after  thirty-three  days'  debate,  to  enable  effective 
steps  to  be  taken  against  the  Spanish  fleet. 

The  Spaniards  had  established  themselves  In  Brittany 
at  convenient  starting-points  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
for  now  Elizabeth  and  Henry  IV.  had  concluded  a  defensive 
and  offensive  alliance. 

Philip  had  fortified  a  post  on  the  northern  rocky  point 
of  the  peninsula  of  Crozon,  immediately  opposite  to  the 
town  of  Brest,  which  was  in  danger  of  being  captured. 

Sir  John  Norreys  and  his  brother  assaulted  the  Spanish 
port  several  times  in  combined  naval  and  military  attacks, 
but  failed,  after  suffering  considerable  losses.  Eventually, 
Frobisher  and  his  sailors  escaladed  the  fort  during  a 
combined  attack,  in  which  the  garrison,  numbering  400, 
was  put  to  the  sword. 

Frobisher,  leading  gallantly  as  ever,  was  shot  at  such 
short  range  that  the  wadding  of  the  charge  entered  his 
wound,  and  being  left  there  by  an  unskilful  surgeon,  the 
Admiral  died  soon  after  his  return  to  Plymouth,  having 
first  received  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  Queen.  He  is 
described  by  Stow,  a  contemporary  writer,  as  "  Very 
valiant,  yet  harsli  and  violent."  He  made  no  mark  when 
in  command  of  a  ship  employed  in  defeating  the  Armada, 
but  was  a  brave  and  skilful  seaman. 

In  January,  1595,  Queen  Elizabeth  signed  joint  com- 
missions for  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  for 
the  preparation  of  a  large  expedition.  Drake  hoped  to 
carry  out  an  idea  which  he  had  had  in  his  mind  for  years, 
an  attempt  on  Panama,  while  Hawkins  was  anxious  to 
obtain  the  release  of  his  son.  Captain  Richard,  a  prisoner 
Id  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 

After  Richard  Hawkins  had  made  some  captures  in  the 
Port  of  Valparaiso,  he  was  attacked  by  a  squadron  of  six 
Spanish  vessels.  Their  attack  failed  ignomiuionsly ;  later, 
a  squadron  of  eight  ships  with  1,500  men  overtook  the 
Dainty,  and  for  three  days  and  nights  fired  on  her  con- 
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tinnously.  Siiccesaive  attempts  to  board  her  failed,  though 
Hawkins  himself,  on  the  lirst  day  of  the  fight,  was  wounded 
six  times,  in  two  places  severely.  The  captain,  after  the 
third  day,  suggested  surrender,  but  Richard  would  not  hear 
of  it,  aud  the  fight  went  on  for  two  days  more,  when  the 
Dainty  had  no  sails  left,  her  masts  were  disabled,  and  she 
was  water-logged  with  14  shots  below  the  water  line. 

When  30  of  her  crew  had  been  killed  and  nearly  all  the 
rest  were  wounded,  the  Spanish  Admiral  sent  his  glove  as 
a  pledge  that,  if  they  surrendered,  officers  and  men  should 
I)e  sent  to  England.  The  prisoners  were  taken  to  Lima, 
but  the  promise  was  disrogarded. 

The  dual  command  of  Drake  and  of  his  less  enterprisiiiL' 
senior  in  the  last  expedition  was  not  fortunate,  but  Queen 
Elizabeth  was  unwilling  to  trust  the  younger  man  when 
far  away  fron.  England.  When  it  was'  known  that  Drake 
was  to  command,  so  many  volunteers  flocked  to  Plymouth 
to  join  him  that  all  the  men  pressed  by  the  Queen's 
commands  were  sent  home.  On  the  Continent  the  effect 
of  the  news  of  the  expedition  was  great,  the  City  of  Lisbon 
iH'ing  practically  abandoned,  and  in  March  and  April  some 
8.000  Portuguese  soldiers  deserted. 

There  was  great  delay  as  usual  in  the  preparations, 
and  mutual  recriminations  passed  between  the  Queen  and 
her  two  Admirals,  each  laying  the  blame  on  the  other,  and 
long  before  the  English  fleet  eventually  left  Plymouth  the 
Spjmish  ships  carrying  the  annual  cargoes  of  treasure  from 
the  (lulf  of  Mexico  had  reached  the  Tagus. 

'''**"  Queen,  who  had  not  signed  the  commission  of  the 
military  commandant  until  May  22nd,  was  very  angry  at 
the  refusal  of  the  Admirals  to  accept  her  strategical  ideas. 
She,  however,  modified  her  plans,  but  in  July,  a  Spanish 
expedition  hanng  raided  the  country  around  Mount's  Bay, 
Cornwall,  Elizabeth  again  hesitated,  and  it  was  not  until 
news  arrived  that  a  belated  treasure  ship  was  still  in  the 
West  Indies  that  she  sanctioned  the  departure  of  the 
expedition,  which  sailed  on  August  28th. 

Hawkins,  now  sixty-three  years  of  age,  had  lost  his 
former  buoyant  spirit,  for,  as  he  wrote  of  himself,  while 
still  Comptroller  of  th^  Navy,  "  no  man  living  bath  so 
careful,  so  miserable,  so  unfortunate,  so  dangerous  a  life  *' 
Drake  aud  he  quarrelled  before  they  left  England,  again 
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off  the  Hpauiiili  count,  aud  ou  November  12th  Sir  Johu 
Hawkins  died. 

Everything  went  wrong  in  the  expedition,  and  muiul.v 
becansc  in  the  yeam  Drake  had  lieen  unemployed  at 
Plymouth  he  bad  failed  to  realiHe  the  improvement  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  Spaniah  Navy.  The  command 
was  too  weak  for  its  work,  and  Drake,  with  bis  iiubouuded 
courage,  wan  for  ever  asking  hiH  followers  to  dure  as  be 
dared. 

Eventually  he,  with  many  of  bis  crew,  died  (.f 
dysentery,  20  milew  from  Nombre  de  Dios,  on  January 
27th,  1595. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  many  Englishmen  realise  what 
Francis  Drake  did,  not  only  in  curtailing  the  power  of 
Spain,  and  breaking  down  the  restrictions  which  limited 
England's  commerce,  but  also  by  bis  assertion  of  bis 
country's  right  to  trade  all  over  the  world,  which  was 
indeed  the  origin  of  England's  world-wide  Empire. 

Drake's  life  was  the  most  varied  of  any  man  of  whom 
we  have  read  :  bis  mind  was  a  curious  mixture  of  piety, 
superstition— for  he  believed  in  witchcraft— of  gentle 
courtesy,  ruthless  severity,  aud  of  a  courage  which  only 
feared  God. 

With  the  exception  of  Nelson,  no  greater  sailor  than 
Drake  lives  in  history.  He  was  not  merely  a  brave,  enter- 
prising seaman,  and  inspiring,  tactical  leader  of  men,  but 
one  of  the  greatest  strategists  ever  known.  He  saw  clearly 
that  England,  for  her  own  safety,  must  be  paramount  on 
the  seas.  His  judgment  was  sound  until  bis  last  voyage. 
That  the  Armada  was  destroyed  iu  the  actual  tighting. 
with  trifling  loss  to  the  English,  was  due  to  Drake  and 
to  his  school.  With  all  his  delight  in  personal  combat,  be 
realised  that  the  English  ships  with  their  weak  crews  should 
avoid  boarding,  and  by  firing  their  shots  into  the  Spanish 
ships  overcrowded  with  soldiers,  should  "kill  without  being 
killed."  All  the  Spanish  accounts  agi-ee  that  the  greater 
part  of  their  cannon-balls  went  over,  or  fell  short  of,  the 
English  vessels.  Drake  was,  ou  the  question  of  gumicrv 
practice,  as  in  strategical  questions,  far  in  advance  of  his 
age.  He  had  caused  his  crews  to  be  exercised  at  targets 
while  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Armada,  which  brought 
on  him  the  implied  rebuke  from  bis  brave  but  ignorant 
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Admiral,    Lord    Howard    of    Effiogbam,    that    "  Admiral 
Drake  would  do  better  to  keep  bia  powder  for  the  enemy." 

In  Mr.  Froude'g  picturewjue  Ntudies  of  "  Engligh  Seamen 
In  the  Sixteenth  Century  "  Drake  is  described,  at  forty- 
three  years  of  age  :  *'  A  round  face,  the  forehead  broad  and 
full,  with  short  brown  hair,  curling  crisply  at  the  sides. 
The  eyebrows  highly  arched,  the  eyes  Arm,  clear  and  open. 
The  nose  short  and  thick,  the  mouth  and  chin  hid  by  a 
heavy  moustache  on  the  upper  lip,  and  a  closeclipiMHl 
b<'ard,  well  spread  over  the  chin  and  cheek.  The  expression 
is  good  humoured,  but  absolutely  inflexible,  not  a  weak 
line  to  be  seen.  He  was  of  middle  height,  and  nowerfullv 
built." 

Even  as  the  many  streams  brought  by  Drake's  practical 
work  still  refresh  his  favourite  town,  Plymouth,  so  are  the 
well-springs  of  our  national  repute  fed  to  this  day  by  the 
resultK  of  his  genius  and  valour. 

"  The  Thin  Red   Line  "   has  made  good   our  foothold 
round  the  world  studded  by  our  ensigns,  but  the  sacrifices 
we  make  to  the  nea  are  both  constant  and  unending,  for 
as  Mr.  T.  B.  Hennell  finely  writes  in  his  "  Lords  of  the 
Restless  Sea  "  : 

"  Our  white  bones  lie  'neath  the  cloudless  sky 

Of  the  summer  islands  fair ; 
There  is  never  a  bay  of  the  north-land  grey. 

But  our  British  dead  are  there. 
And  scarce  is  born  to-morrow's  morn, 

Ere  a  heavier  toll  pay  we. 
The  flef  and  fee  of  our  sovereignty, 

The  lords  of  the  restless  sea." 

With  increasing  years  Queen  Elizabeth  grew  still  more 
penurious,  and  in  lo98,  to  the  great  relief  of  all  concerned, 
the  States  took  over  the  payment  of  English  troops  lent  for 
service  in  the  United  Provinces.  It  followed,  naturally, 
that  Englishmen  had  to  take  their  orders  from  Dutch 
generals.  Up  to  that  time.  Sir  Francis  Vere,  supported 
by  his  two  brothers,  had  8.000  men  under  his  command, 
and  his  trouble  to  get  their  pay  out  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  been  incessant.  Corruption  of  all  sorts,  affecting  the 
pay,  clothing,  and  f()(»d  of  the  soldiers,  had  been  common 
for  centuries. 

The    Queen,    however,    steadily    discouraged    the    most 
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reaaonable  complaint.     She  preferred  to  accept  tbe  word  Ni««9«rt, 
of  the  Treaaarer  to  the  Forceii ;  but  eveotoully  it  was  made  **** 
clear  to  her  that  he  cheated  her  and  everyone  elae  with 
whom  he  had  any  dealingin. 

Vere'a  victory  nt  Nieuport,  an  told  in  Fortescne'H 
graphic  "  History  of  the  Britiflh  Army,"  in  ao  romarkable 
an  instance  of  English  tenacity  and  refusal  to  admit 
defeat  as  to  claim  notice;  moreover,  it  marks  the  triumph 
ot  English  footmen  over  the  renowned  Spanish  infantry. 

On  July  2nd  Sir  Francis  Vere,  whose  division  of  4,500 
men  was  leading  that  day,  forded  tbe  estuary  which  flows 
through  Nieuport,  and  sighted  12,000  Bpaniurds  advancing 
along  the  shore  to  meet  bim. 

Between  the  sea  and  the  enclosed  cultivated  land  were 
three  parallel  strips  of  country — the  strand,  lying  between 
high  and  low  watermarks,  Hand-dunes,  and,  farther  inland, 
reclaimed  grass  land. 

Vere  posted  half  bis  division  skilfully,  but  left  2,000 
Frisians  too  far  in  the  rear,  a  mistake  which  would  have 
been  disastrous  but  for  tbe  iudumituble  courage  of  his  men. 

Eight  hundred  men  stood  amongst  tbe  winddunes,  with 
the  other  half  in  support.  Tbe  States  cavalry  were  placed 
on  the  grass  land. 

Prince  Maurice.  Commander-in-Chief,  posted  tbe  other 
two  divisions  of  1,000  and  2,000  respectively  in  echelon 
to  the  Right  rear. 

Tbe  Front  was  necessarily  very  limited,  and  the  Arch- 
duke's advanced  guard,  500  of  tbe  celebrated  Spanish 
iufantry,  fell  on  230  Englishmen  and  50  Frisians, 
advantageously  posted  behind  sand-dunes.  Tbe  Spaniards 
being  repulsed,  fell  back,  but  were  immediately  strongly 
reinforced,  and  again  pushed  resolutely  on;  both  sides 
fought  furiously.  The  main  struggle  centred  on  a  sand- 
hill, which  was  taken  and  retaken  many  times,  and  held 
alternately  by  each  side;  after  incessant  band-to-hand 
lighting,  it  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  English. 

The  Archduke  now  tried  to  push  in  on  Vere's  Right,  but 
Sir  Francis  gradually  brought  up  tbe  other  800  English- 
men, and  sent  many  messengers  to  order  tbe  2,000  Frisians 
to  advance,  who  never,  however,  received  tbe  order,  and 
an  appeal  for  support  made  to  Prince  Maurice  bad  no 
result.     Vere,  to  encourage  bis  men,  went  into  tbe  thick 
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of  the  fighting.  He  waa  wounded  in  tbo  1«>k,  und  th<>n 
again  in  the  thigh,  but  concealed  the  fact.  The  Engliali 
were  driven  Hlowljr  back  on  to  the  beach,  and  when  retiring. 
Vere'H  bone,  being  killed,  fell  on  bim. 

Three  of  hiii  officers  pulled  him  from  underneath  the 
dead  animal,  and  he,  mounting  behind  one  of  them,  direct(><l 
the  retreat  until  he  reached  the  main  body  of  FriMianii  uud 
two  troojM  of  Eugliah  hortte.  Vere  vent  the  bonM^iaen  to 
(barge  the  gpaniah  cavalry,  and  Horace  Vere.  a  yonnf{i>i- 
brother,  led  forward  2U0  EugliMhmen  in  cIohc  support. 
These  attacked  no  vigorouRiy  that  the  SpauiardM  wen* 
pushed  back  beyond  the  aand-dunea;  then  Sir  Francia 
consented  to  have  his  wouudH  dressed. 

The  ^Vrchduke  now  masMed  2,000  men,  but  as  they  came 
forward  two  of  Sir  Francis's  brothers,  leading  forward 
Englishmen,  charged  headlong  into  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  Prince  Maurice,  ordering  a  general 
advance  at  the  same  moment,  the  Archduke's  troops  were 
routed.  They  lost  3.000  men  killed,  600  wounded,  all  their 
guns,  and  120  stands  of  coloun*  were  captured.  As  Prince 
Maurice  said,  it  was  Vere's  1,600  Englishmen  and  the  few 
Frisians  fighting  with  them  who  had  won  tje  day;  but 
with  great  loss,  for  nix  out  of  their  eight  captains  were 
killed,  and  there  were  800  other  casualties. 

It  was  thus  that  Sir  Francis  Vere  and  his  no  less 
gallant  brothers,  with  their  brave  followers,  took  from  the 
Spanish  infantry  the  pride  of  place  in  public  opinion  on 
the  Continent. 

There  are  in  Westminster  Abbey  memorials  of  many 
brave  men,  but  there  are,  surely,  none  erected  in  honour 
of  a  more  strenuous  fighter  than  Sir  Francis  Vere. 


PART  II 

FROM  JAMES  I.  (1603i  TO  THE  DEATH  OP  THE 
PROTECTOR  (1668) 


CHAPTER    I 
CHARLB8  i.  AND  PARLIAMENT 

The  Navy  under  Joinet  I. — Tb*  QvU  War— Character  of  Charlci  I.— Arch- 
bishop Laud— The  Petition  of  RlKht— The  Long  Parliament— Impeach- 
ment and  Execution  of  Straflord — ChurUi  at  Nottingham. 

JAMES  I.,  A.D.  1603-25,  took  btit  little  inten'Ht  in  the  Na*7  umi»f 
Hervices,  but  in  IiIh  relgu  the  mudel  of  tbe  ligbtiiip  '•»••  •• 
Hhiim  waH  improved,  much  of  the  top  hamper  beiog 
rcmovetl;  Hbipit  were  leugtheued,  and  in  1610  the  Prince 
Royal,  of  1,400  touM,  wuh  built.  Although  the  number  of 
veHM'iH  in  the  Nuvy  List  wum  letut,  there  was  an  increaMe  of 
tonnage. 

During  the  war  between  KoyaliHts  and  BoundheadH, 
there  wen;  many  eugagementn  which  are  unrecorded,  but 
the  principal  battlen  are  briefly  dewribed  to  illuHtrate  the 
causes  which  brought  about  the  change  in  our  Hystem  of 
Ooveriment. 

Bu  .)n  von  Ranke,  1795-1886,  the  celebrated  hiHtoriun, 
when  alluding  to  his  own  works,  wrote  : 

"  My  object  is  simply  to  lind  out  how  the  things 
actually  happened."  In  his  English  history  he  statcH  that 
Cromwell,  at  the  head  of  the  Army,  crushed  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons,  but  when  the  Independents  threatened  to 
wreck  all  Ci\11  institutions  he  became  the  champion  of 
the  rights  of  the  lower  clergy  and  of  the  people,  and  thus 
earned  the  title  of  "  Protector." 

This  is  my  object  in  telling  how  the  successive  situations 
arose  in  which  the  Services  were  concerned.  When  the 
Army  was  striking  down  the  King's  power,  the  Navy,  by 
going  over  with  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  the  Parliament, 
assisted  the  sister  Service  by  preventing  to  a  great  extent 
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CkarU.i.      the  landing  of  foreign  troops  to  fight  for  the   doomed 
(l«004»)      Monarch.    It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  desirable  to  show  the 

steps  taken  by  those  who  used  the  Services  to  kill  the 

King,  and  subvert  the  monarchy. 

While  the  Continental  Powers  were  preoccupied  by  the 
Thirty  Years  War  (1614-48),  England  was  convulsed  by 
Civil  War  between  Royalists  and  Bcpublicans. 

Charles  I.  (1600-49)  came  to  tlie  Throne  when  he  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  soon  involved  in  quarrels 
with  the  representatives  of  the  people,  and  within  fifteen 
months  of  his  accession  had  already  dismissed  two 
Parliaments.  The  King  was  iiapulsivo,  well-meaning, 
but  weak  in  character;  he  had  bad  advisers  amongst  his 
courtiers,  and  his  wife,  Henrietta,  his  enl  genius,  often 
urged  him  from  Paris  to  "  Be  a  King,  like  the  King  of 
France."  The  refrain  of  her  letters  to  her  husband  was, 
"  So  long  as  the  Parliament  lasts  you  are  no  King  for 
me."  She  was  physically  as  brave  as,  and  much  stronger 
in  character  than,  her  husband. 

Macaulay  wrote  of  the  King :  "  Habitually  untruthful, 
he  was  not  only  a  most  unscrupulous,  but  a  most  unluckv 
dissembler."  "There  was  never  a  politician  to  whom 
so  many  falsehoods  were  brought  home  by  undeniable 
evidence." 

His  partisans  admit  that  he  was  weak  and  untruth- 
ful, but  the  main  cause  of  his  failure  as  a  King, 
ending  in  his  violent  death,  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  and 
his  ad\isers,  especially  Strafford,  who  at  one  time  dominated 
his  will,  failed  to  realise  that  the  Tudor  system  of  personal 
government  was  no  longer  possible  in  England.  He  alter- 
nated between  concessions  and  arbitrary,  unlawful  acts, 
trying  to  govern  without  a  Parliament  for  ten  years. 

The  cause  of  the  King's  ruin  lay  as  much  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  time— the  Church  of  England  men 
and  the  Puritans  being  in  violent  opposition— as  in  his 
unstable  character,  but  his  want  of  judgment,  and 
unhappy  self-confidence  became  more  and  more  apparent 
as  the  Civil  War  went  on.  At  one  and  the  same  time  he 
was  negotiating  with  the  Independents,  with  the  Catholic 
Irish,  and  with  the  Scotch  Presbyteriaus.  It  is,  indeed 
astonishing  that  he  should  at  the  same  period  have  relied 
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on   Montrope,    and   on    the   Covenanters,    I)etween    whom  ChariMi, 
there  was  at  that  time  the  most  deep-rooted  hostility,  end-  *** 
ing  with   the  death   of  the   Marquis  on   the   scaffold,   on  r!|«a*"^**' 
May  2l8t,  1G50.  "" 

King  Charles  was  greatly  in  want  of  money  in  1639. 
He  had  attempted  to  impose  on  Scotland  a  Liturgy 
framed  by  Archbishop  Laud,  who  was  the  King's  chief 
Ecclesiastical  adviser.  Being  a  thorough  Ciiurchman, 
Laud's  influence  tended  to  make  all  Churchmen  Royalists, 
and  to  put  all  Puritans  in  the  position  of  being  obliged 
to  look  to  the  Parliamentary  party.  The  Archbishop  was 
detested  by  all  lovers  of  liberty  and  by  the  enemies  of 
Episcopacy,  and  moderate  men  were  shocked  by  his  work 
in  the  Star  Chamber.  The  Scotch  revolted,  and,  having 
invaded  England,  occupied  Durham  and  Newcastle,  and 
the  King,  in  order  to  obtain  funds  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  despotic  form  of 
government  by  which  he  had  ruled  since  1629. 

He  summoned  a  Parliament,  but  as  it  began  work  again  Tfc* Petition 
with  the  Petition  of  Right,  it  sat  only  three  weeks.  When  *'  "'■''* 
the  King's  temper  had  cooled  down,  he  realised  that  unless 
he  called  another  Parliament,  one  m^^ht  assemble  without 
having  been  summi  d,  and  he  therefore  accepted  the 
situjition.  He  and  his  advisers  had  but  little  political 
insight,  for  in  the  Long  Parliani  nt  nearly  300  of  the  490 
former  members  came  back  to  NVestminster. 

Mr.  (Lord)  Morley  writes  that :  "It  was  essentially 
an  aristocratic  House,  made  up  of  the  very  flower  of  the 
English  gentry  and  the  educated  laity.  The  members 
generally  had  strong  Conservative  instincts,  and  were,  on 
principle,  attached  to  the  Crown." 

Since  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  the  Long  Parliament  has  n.  L..« 
been  overpraised,  and  as  unduly  abused.  For  the  most  P*»iu».«t 
part,  those  who  condemn  it  forget  that  its  more  moderate 
members  had  been  excluded  by  armed  soldiers  from  service 
in  the  House,  before  the  killing  of  the  Monarch  was 
dwreed.  Out  of  the  140  members  nominated  to  sit  on  the 
trial  of  the  King,  59  only  voted  for  his  execution,  and 
tue  decision  was  only  carried  after  earnest  protests  by  Sir 
Harry  Vane,  an  avowed  Republican,  who  strongly  opposed 
the  action  of  his  bosom  friend,  Cromwell.  Mr.  Algernon 
^^idney  also  m  an  impassioned  speech  urged  that  the  so- 
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called  Court  was  incompetent  to  try  tbc  King,  or,  indeed, 
any  other  man. 

While  we  utterly  condemn  what  was  undoubtedly  an 
illegal  execution,  we  should  remember  that  the  Long 
Parliament  gave  us  our  much-envied  constitution,  a 
monarchy  ruling  by  the  cooperation  of  representatives 
freely  elected  by  the  nation. 

On  November  3rd,  1640,  the  King  opened  Parliament 
in  a  conciliatory  speech ;  on  the  11th,  Mr.  Pym  impeached 
the  Earl  of  Btrafford  of  high  treason.  Strafford  had  re- 
turned from  York — where  he  was  representing  the  King  with 
the  Army — in  spite  of  the  earnest  warnings  of  his  frienda, 
although  the  King  and  Queen  had  written  to  guarantee  his 
safety.  He  was  tried  in  March,  and  executed  May  12th, 
1641,  on  Tower  Hill.  When  he  first  learnt  that  the  King 
had  consented  to  his  execution,  he  exclaimed  :  ''  Put  not 
your  trust  in  Princes,"  but  before  he  went  to  the  scaffold  he 
wrote  to  Charles  a  letter  forgiving  him  for  abandoning 
a  faithful  servant. 

There  were  continuous  disputes  between  the  King  and 
Parliament,  but  the  latter  gradually  obtained  the  upper 
hand,  and  on  December  28th,  realising  the  danger  to  some 
of  its  members,  petitioned  for  a  guard  for  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  be  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  one 
of  the  Parliamentary,  or  Reform  party.  The  King, 
declaring  that  there  was  no  danger  for  anyone,  pledged 
his  Royal  word  on  January  3rd,  1642,  for  the  security  of 
all  Members  of  the  House. 

That  very  day  he  accused  five  Members  of  high  treason, 
and  next  day,  going  to  the  House  with  500  soldiers,  tried, 
though  unsuccessfully,  to  arrest  them.  He  had  but  recently 
promised  some  of  his  strongest  supporters  in  the  House,  Cole- 
pepper,  Falkland,  Hyde  (later  Lord  Clarendon),  and  others, 
that  he  would  take  no  stops  concerning  the  House  Tiithout 
coBSulting  them.  This  violation  of  his  promise  was  a  great 
shock  to  the  Royalists,  and  the  unconstitutional  act  was  the 
actual  cause  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  which  ended  in  the 
death  of  the  King,  and  subversion  of  the  monarchy. 

All  through  the  spring  and  summer  of  1642,  poets  and 
writers  engaged  in  warfare  of  the  pen.  At  the  close  of 
1641  the  first  newspaper  reports  of  Parliamentary  proceed- 
ings had  been  issued. 
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There  were  mure  writerH  fur  the  Royalists  than  there  Th*  P«m- 
were  on  the  side  of   Parliament,   but   Milton,   with   bis  ?"•*••'• 
Republican  ideas  and  sublime  genius,  probably  did  more 
for  the  party  he  espoused  than  all   the  writers  on  the 
other  side. 

Each  side  issued  many  leaflets,  the  King  carrying  his 
own  printing  press  about  with  him.  In  the  summer  he 
summoned  all  his  subjects  on  the  Trent  and  to  the  north 
of  It  to  aid  him  in  suppressisg  I'ebels.  This  proclamation 
was  aimed  at  Lord  Essex,  who  was  then  preparing  a  force 
in  London  to  march  northwards. 

The  King  having  tried  unsuccessfully  to  get  possession  Nottiag- 
of  Coventry,  hoisted  the  Royal  Standard  on  Nottingham  ^■"'  *•** 
Castle,  August  2lst,  1642,  which  was  practically  a  declara- 
tion of  Civil  War.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  Royal  call 
to  arms  was  not  being  readily  obeyed,  so  the  King  tried 
to  treat  with  the  Parliament,  but  neither  side  would  make 
the  first  concession. 
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CHAPTER   II 
THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR 

Outbreak  of  the  Civil  War— The  Navy  under  Charles  I.— Prince  Rupert— The 
"  Ironsides  "— Oliver  Cromwell— Lord  Essex— Commissioners  of  Army 
— Ordinimce  of  Militia— England  during  the  Qvil  War— War  Finance— 
The  Two  Forcis— M    i  ;ind  Equipment. 

HEN  Charles  I.  and  his  rebellions  subjects  took 
up  urms  in  1G42,  the  Koyalist  partisans  were  the 
stronger  in  the  north  and  west  of  England,  and 
the  Parliamentarians  had  the  more  adherents  in  London 
and  in  East  Anglia,  where  but  few  responded  to  the 
King's  summons.  The  King  had  18  troops  of  horse,  and 
14  battalions  of  foot  soldiery;  his  opponents  mustered 
80  troops  and  18  battalions. 

The  King  had  tn«d  ever  since  his  accession  to  improve  the 
navy;  in  1637  the  tirst  three-decker,  named  The  Sovereign 
of  the  Seas,  was  launched,  and  for  five  years  in  succes- 
sion before  the  Civil  War  two  big  ships  were  launched  an- 
nually. Tte  administration  of  the  dockyards  was,  however, 
thoroughly  corrupt. 

The  fleet,  under  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  practically  all 
I'arliamentarian,  for  the  only  five  captains  who  demurred, 
in  the  tirst  instance,  from  acting  against  their  Monarch  were 
•'asily  coerced.  This  was  a  great  drawback  to  the  Royal 
cause,  for  with  the  fleet  went  naturally  the  seaports  visited 
by  the  ships.  Charles  constantly  had  difficulties  in  main- 
taining communication  with  his  friends  on  the  Continent, 
from  whom  he  hoped  to  receive  men,  muskets,  and  money. 
Chester  was,  indeed,  for  a  long  time  in  possession  of  the 
Royalists,  but  it  was  difficult  to  get  ships  up  the  narrow 
Irish  seas  past  Lord  Warwick's  fleet;  therefore,  when  the 
Queen,  having  pawned  the  Crown  jewels  in  Holland,  wished 
to  disembark  with  the  money  and  a  supply  of  arms  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1643,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  was  obliged  to  wait  in 
Yorkshire  for  her  protection  until  she  had  landed  at  Brid- 
lington. 
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Charles's  sister's  son,  Prince  Rupert  (1619-1G82),  was  the  Priae* 
most   prominent   Royalist   leader.     A   tall,    active,    hand-  R»p«rt 
some  man,  although  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  had  <*•>»•") 
enjoyed  war  experience  with  both  the  Dutch  and  the  Swedes. 
Like  his  Royal  uncle,  he  was  possesHcd  of  undaunted  physical 
courage,  termed  by  Samuel  Pepys,  "  the  boldest  attaqucr 
in  the  world,"  but  the  military  capacity  of  his  brain  did 
not  equal  the  courage  of  his  heart.     By  his  reckless  im- 
petuosity, he  often  threw  away  the  victory  he  had  already 
half  won.    He  made  many  friends  and  more  enemies.    He 
was  generously  appreciative  of  his  enemy's  valour,  for  it 
was  he  who,  during  the  sanguinary  hand  to  hand  stnig-'lc 
on  Marston  Moor,  July  2nd,  1&44,  gave  his  opponent,  Crom- 
well, the  suggestive  nickname  of  •'  Ironside,"  by  which  term 
later  the  troops  raised  by  him  were  named. 

That  the  Huntingdon  gentlomaufarmer  well  merited  the  oiir.r 
designation  is  generally  admitted,  even  by  those  who  abhor  Cromw.ii 
Ins  political  career,  and  deplore  his  inhuman  cruelty.    Born  (>5»»-iM«) 
in  1599,  the  son  of  a  country  geutleman,   he  represented 
Huntingdon  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1628;  he  was  re- 
turned again  in  1G39  for  the  Long  Parliament,  in  which  his 
cousin,  Hampden,  and  seventeen  other  relatives  or  connec- 
tions had  seats.     He  was  about  5  feet  9  inches  in  height, 
strongly  built,  with  regular,  though  hard  features,  and  his 
•jiiick  temper  was  generally  under  control.     It  is  said  tli-. 
Jor  ten  years  of  his  early  manhood,  while  his  powerful  r'e- 
igious  convictions  were  maturing,  he  was  oppressed  bv  d.-en 
hts  of  melancholy,   which  ultimately  resulted  in  an  onen 
profession  of  Calvinism,  and  a  steady  adherence  to  the  strict 
lorm  of  religion  which  men  called  Puritanism 

Cromwell  was  deeply  religious,  and  was  probably  sincere 
m  saying,  "I  bless  God  I  have  been  inured  to  difficulties^ 
and  I  never  ound  Cod  failing  when  I  trusted  in  uTm"'    Be 

■ZTrV^'  ^'  ??  ''i'  '^''''y  ^'''''  P"^'^^'^^*^*!  «f  *"*•  Truth, 
and  of  God's  special  leading,  which  by  easy  steps  brings  th^ 

conviction  that  -the  end  justifies  the  mVans  "       nfhad 

rough,  coarse  manners,  was  a  fervent  an,i  occ-isinn-  IK 

vred'":o'n;'"?^  ^^'^^'^^  '^-^  "'"^^^'  ^""-•>-"i"rhi  ^^ 

r«m1iie01."T    ."""T""   ^■•*''   Scriptural   texts,   most Iv 
vl  ere  S    M     ^/"^«?!*^°*'  ^'»'l  especially  from  those  portions 

heXn     -fLn-KT'"''    "'•?    ^^"^'''•^•^**    exterminatfng    the 
lieathen.    The  Bible  was,  indeed,  the  only  book  he  knew  well 
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and  though  hiH  misupplication  of  Huly  Writ  luuet  shock  moHt 
uf  us,  there  arc  uo  ade<iuute  grounds  for  holdiug  that  he  did 
not  believe  what  he  tried  to  express.  Though  often  diffuse 
and  nearly  incomprehensible  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
spoke  clearly,  logically,  and  persuasively  when  addressing 
soldiers.  After  the  battle  of  Naseby,  June,  1645,  he  was 
nearly  always  the  mediator  and  peacemaker  between  the 
Army  and  Parliament,  which  l)ody  treated  the  soldiers  un- 
jjeneronsly.  The  supply  of  their  equipment,  boots,  and  cloth- 
ing was  disgraceful,  and  they  were  often  for  months  in 
arrears  of  pay.  When,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  First  Civil 
War,  several  corps  were  to  be  disbanded.  Parliament  pro- 
posed to  issue  six  weeks'  pay  in  lieu  of  what  was  due,  i.e. 
forty-three  for  cavalry,  and  eighteen  for  foot  companies. 

Until  1G42,  Cromwell  had  neither  any  military  knowledge 
nor  experience  of  war.  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  Eng- 
lishman has  ever  equalled  him  in  ability  as  a  cavalry  leader. 
He  was  absolutely  fearless  in  action ;  he  was  cautions  in  his 
conceptions,  but  energetic  and  resolute  in  their  execution. 

It  is  riglit  to  add  that  as  he  became  more  powerful,  and 
proportionately  more  hated,  he  grew  very  ner\'ons  of  being 
assassinated.  There  are  many  stories  illustrative  of  this 
apprehension,  but  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  authentic 
is  of  a  table  in  Stonyhurst  College  on  which  Oliver  reste*! 
on  August  16th,  1648,  the  night  before  he  defeated  the  Scotch 
army  at  Preston.  He  had  the  table  drawn  into  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  slept  upon  it  with  his  sword  and  pistols  at 
hand. 

I  shall  revert  to  Cromwell  later.  Lord  Essex  was  th;- 
lirst  (ieneral  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  King  having  pro 
claimed  him  and  his  olHcers  as  traitors,  the  Parliament  in 
return  declared  the  King's  Commissioners  of  Array,  who 
were  trying  to  raise  troops  for  the  monarchy,  to  be  traitors. 
The  Parliament  had  grounds  for  stating  that  the  Commis- 
sioners' proceedings  were  illegal,  for  the  Act  of  Edward  VI.. 
under  which  they  worked,  had  expired  at  the  end  of  Eliza 
beth's  reign. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  by  the  Constitution  the  joint 
approval  of  Monarch  and  Parliament  is  essential  for  the 
making  of  laws,  so  the  King  having  never  assented  to  the 
Parliament's  "  Ordinance  of  Militia,"  all  action  under  it 
was  also  illegal. 
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The  word  '«  Ordinance  "  had  been  used  in  modUcval  times  e..i«j 
for  a  Royal  edict  issued  without  reference  to  Parliament,  *«*•»  tk« 
and  the  Long  Parliament  reversed  the  old  procedure.    The  *"'"  W«' 
people  generally  obeyed,  however,  any  order  which  appeared 
to  be  legal. 

During  the  Civil  ^Va^,  law  and  order  were  generally  main- 
tained wherever  the  counties  were  free  of  troops.  Judges 
went  their  rounds  on  Assizes,  and  County  Courts  were 
opened.  Many  unlawful  acts  were  done,  frequently  in  the 
name  of  some  governing  body,  but  the  mass  of  the  people 
were  law  abiding. 

The  profits  made  by  the  traders  during  Elizabeth's  reign 
had  reacted  on  agriculture,  and  both  farmers  and  lalwurers 
were  prosperous  and  contented. 

In  general,  the  liigher  aristocracy  were  Boyalists;  the 
lesser  (the  substantial  freeholders  and  commoners)  were  in 
favour  of  Parliament,  nearly  all  the  memlHjrs  of  which  went 
home  and  worked  in  collecting  money,  re<ruit8,  and  weapons, 
for  each  party  struggled  for  possession  of  arsenals  and  forti- 
hed  towns,  mainly  for  the  powder  and  weapons  therein 

It  IS  probable  that  the  desire  for  liberty  only  would  not 
have  caused  the  rebellion,  nor  maintained  it,  but  for  re- 
ligion. "  There  were  some  who,  feeling  unable  to  join  cither 
Political  party,  desired  to  leave  England  for  a  time  " 

The  editor  of  Twysden's  "  Government  of  England  "  ex- 
cusing these  fainthearts,  wrote :  "  They  felt  it  was  im- 
possible  to  serve  a  King  who  never  spoke  a  word  of  truth 
m  his  life  ";  and  yet  they  could  not  arm  against  him  or 
remain  neutral  between  the  two  parties.  ' 

The  Parliament  assessed  counties  for  war  exnenses  as  w 
soon  as  no  more  money  could  be  squeezed  out  of  Royalists!  JL'Lc 

funds  for%rp'*'°''''''"^^"  ^'^^'"^^^  '"  ^-^'^i^g  «»ffi"e° 
unds  for  the  Government.    The  difficulties  of  the  King  in 

this  respect  were  naturally  still  greater,  for  he  had  to  re  v 

on  voluntary  contributions  from  his  supporters,  and  was 

reqnently  obliged  to  grant  titles  and  commands  for  financial 

considerations  rather  than  with  regard  to  military  aptiS 

^rLte^  aTro7'*'n'rr'  l'""  ^'''''^'^  Newport,  on  ting 
ChestifS  rJi?  ' .  °  ,^'*°^'''  ^^'  P«^d  »°to  the  Royal  War 
Chest  £6,m  equivalent  now  to  between  £35,000  and  £40  m 

troopf  ^f7 -'^r^^^^tered  by  companies,  horsemef^, 
troops.     All  who  could  get  them  wore  "  pots,"  i.e.  iron 
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TkcMUitarr  head-pieccB.    PikcB  were  being  reduced  in  lengtli  to  11  feet, 
''•'•••  the  men  in  the  tield  standing  four  deep.    Hund-guuB  were 

often  placed  on  tripod  rests,  their  owners  and  pikemen  carry- 
ing swords  in  addition.  When,  however,  the  King  marched 
from  Shrewsbury  towards  Wolverhampton,  in  October,  IM'2. 
but  few  of  his  pikemen  had  8W<»rds  and  some  Imndreds  had 
only  cudgels.  lIors«'men  wore  breastplates  and  back  pieces, 
the  former  being  twice  as  thick  as  (he  latter.  In  the  Ro5'alist 
cavalry  a  three  rank  formation  was  adopted,  but  Oomwell's 
system,  which  later  l)ecame  universal,  was  to  f«>rm  two  deep. 
Home  Koundhead  cavalry  corps  l)egan  the  war  wearing 
armour,  but  it  was  soon  discontinued.  Cannon,  which  200 
jears  earlier  had  been  made  ot  leather,  and  later  of  ham- 
mered copper,  were  now  made  of  iron.  The  pieces,  with  the 
carriages  and  equipment,  had  become  so  cumbrous  as  to  limit 
their  use.  Some  of  the  heavier  guns  required  24  horses  in 
draught;  they  produced  but  little  effect  during  the  Civil 
War,  except  at  Koundway  Down,  Devizes,  l(>43,  where  their 
skilful  handling  contributed  very  materially  to  the  Koyalist 
victory. 

After  the  first  year's  fighting,  mainly  owing  to  Cromwell 
the  greater  number  of  the  privates  in  the  Parliamentary 
Army  were  superior  to  those  in  the  Royalist  ranks;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  little  difference  in  the  social  position 
of  the  regimental  officers  and  men. 

In  the  first  months  of  the  war  tlu'ir  troops  suffered  from 
want  of  military  teachers,  of  which  Mr.  Ludlow,  M.P.,  later 
a  regicide,  gives  an  amusing  instance.  He  was  present  as 
a  volunttKT  in  an  action  betwwu  the  opposing  mounted 
toi-ces,  on  September  22nd,  1642,  and  wrote  : 

"  The  Lieutenant  commanded  us  to  wheel  about,  and  we, 
not  understanding  what  was  intended,  retired  in  a  very  dis 
honourable  manner."    Mr.  Ludlow  alludes  to  an  incident  in 
a  reconnaissance,  in  which  the  (»pposing  troops  met  outside 
Worcester,  described  further  on. 
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CHAPTER   III 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1642-43 

Charles  I.  Marches  to  Derby— Essex  Seeks  the  Royalist  Forces— Powlck  Bridge 
EdghlU — Peace  Proposals — East  Anglian  Association— Queen  Hen- 
rietta Lands  at  Uridllngton— Death  of  John  Hampden— Royalist  Suc- 
cesses In  1643  Campaign- Peace  Again  Put  OH— Charles  and  the  Irish 
Catholics — Newbury — The  Scotch  Covenant — Cromwell  Advocates  Dis- 
cipline—Irish  Desert  the  RoyaUst  Army- The  Oxford  Convention, 

THE  King,  having  only  collected  10,000  men  at  Not- 
tingham when  Essex  had  20,000  at  Northampton,  had 
marched  on  September  13tb  to  Derby,  in  order  to  or- 
j^anise  his  levies  in  a  district  more  loyal  to  his  cause,  and  at 
tiie  same  time  to  keep  open  his  communications  through  Ches- 
ter with  Ireland,  whence  he  hoped  to  receive  some  English 
troops  then  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Ormonde. 

As  the  King  marched  westwards,  he  disarmed  those 
"  Trained  bands  "  (<orresponding  to  our  Militia  of  a  few 
years  ago)  who  were  inclined  to  the  Parliamentary  party, 
thus  obtaining  some  weapons  for  his  followers. 

Lord  Essex  was  moving  against  the  King,  then  at  Shrews- 
bury, and  on  September  23rd  was  near  Evesham,  with  an 
advanced  guard  at  Pershore.  Prince  Rupert  that  morning 
had  escorted  a  convoy  of  money  and  weapons,  with  a  com- 
pany of  Oxford  undergraduates,  on  its  way  to  Shrewsbury, 
through  Worcester,  and  had  moved  southwards  to  recon- 
noitre. Near  Powick  bridge,  on  the  Teme  river,  Rupert 
came  on  a  body  of  Parliamentary  horse  as  it  was  deploying 
from  a  narrow  lane.  The  Prince  charged  headlong  into  it. 
and  killing  Colonel  Sandys  and  most  of  the  oflBcers,  put  the 
others  to  flight.  They  galloped  wildly  through  Persliore, 
carrying  with  them  Essex's  picked  bodyguard  of  100  men, 
the  frightened  mob  halting  only  when  it  reached  the  main 
army. 

The  physical  results  of  this  action  were  inconsiderable, 
and  the  Parliamentary  force  advanced  next  day  and  occupied 
Worcester,  Rupert's  men  falling  back  on  Shrewsbury.  The 
moral  results,  however,  were,  for  a  time,  very  important, 
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fop  Rupert  l.ud  not  onlj-  beaten  a  much  larger  force,  but  Lad 
thoroughly  frightened  hin  mounted  opponrnts 

The  King  left  8l,rewHb„ry  for  L«,nd»u,  where  he  then 
S:i  re!i'"'  "".  ^^"^''  12th,  and  marching  via  BirnZ" 
Banburv   wh^  '5' f°^"'  ^'^'^'»*'  "  «'"«»  village  nea'r 

I^rd^'Flv   ;  ^'  ^'''"'''"^  "Z*^'^*'  *"  ""™'"«°  that  town. 

Lord   E«iex   being  very   biidly  gerved   by   h\n  niounte<I 

troops,  waM  under  the  in,pre«Hion  that  the  King  wag  movini 

thoiSrJl';^"    r     ?''"*°'-        '""'*     Parliamentary   "ar?: 
thoroughly  alarmed,  wan  trying  ,o  raine  18.000  more  men 

Sr^gw:;:;:'"""^  ""*^  ^^  "^-^-^  ^'^  -^^^^  ""^'  -^  ™«''t 

»h/»''*  I^rd  General  did  move  on  Octobt-r  10th,  but  althoueh 

he  two  forccH  were  only  twenty  mileg  apart,  and  after    he 

10th  were  moving  on  parallel  linen.  Ehw-x  did  not  learn,  until 

tliJ?  niartered  hig  mounted  troopg  around  him  in  the 

cZZ  inr""" "° ''" '''''''  ''^'  ^'"'  ^^"«'»  *-p-  -- 

«  J^^^^  y^J^^}*''*  '**''  P'^'^"  t"  »>*«  iK'plH'w  an  independent 
command  of  the  mounted  troopg,  and  Rupert  refu«eJ^o  tflki 
orders  from  anyone  but  Hig  Majesty.  The  Prince  did  ven- 
ter t!".!  5,^'  7"™""^'  «"«»  it  wag  only  at  midnight,  Octo- 

eIT  „/k?^'  .  "*  x^  '"^'^''"""^  ^''•^  ^"'S  "'  *^^  arrival  of 
e-ggex  at  Ivineton.  ^exf  morning,  Sunday,  the  23rd,  the 
King  had  his  standard  raised  on  the  Edghill  ridge 

Before  he  descend.-d  to  attack  Lord  Essex-who  was  mov- 
ing in  the  valley  bel.,w.  the  greater  portion  of  hig  artillerv 
one  regiment  of  horse  and  two  of  foot,  being  a  da/-  maSi 

In  „  Kr^'"***"  ?'°^'  ''*'"""*^  •"*«  «*«••  «n5  Garter  ribbon 
on  a  black  mantle  over  his  armour,  addressed  hig  troops 
and  declared  hig  love  for  the  whole  kingdom.     He  asS^ 
his  Royal  authority  as  "  derived   fronT  Ood.   whoTsilT 
Btitute  and  supreme  governor,  under  Christ,  I  am  " 

h«  Jn  f*""^"!  ^T*?  '^*'«**'"^«1  the  gteep  hill  with  diffl<  uhv. 
having  to  unhook  the  gun  teams,  and  let  the  guns  down  bv 
hand;  but  they  reformed  without  molestation,  for  Lord 
Jbssex  8  men  were  too  untrained  to  attempt  to  manoeuvre. 
The  opposing  forces  had  scarcely  got  into  formation  when 
Prince  Rupert  rode  over  the  Roundhead  cavalry.  The  effect 
of  the  skirm.sh  near  Worcester  wag  immediately  apparent 

flight  knocked  down  many  of  their  own  infantry. 
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Puniued  uiid  puMuorH  galloping  on,  met  two  bodira  of 
Ronndhoud  horn",  which  tttttmptwl  to  chctk  the  fllirht.  hut 
wm.  tarried  iiwuy  In  u  jmnlc  •.trltkcn  mob.  After  h 
gallop  of  thm.  mile,.,  many  of  ILiiH-rfn  men  .topped 
to  pillagf  the  Hoiindhead  LaggaRe.  and  when  the  Prim., 
managed  to  n.llHt  mune  of  them,  and  returmnl  to  the 
battle  tield,  he  found  that  In  hU  abw-nee  victory  had  been 
m'arly  turned  Into  defeat.  The  King'.  Foot  (Inard.  had 
be..n  repeatedly  charged  by  Parliamentary  horne  and  fZ 
«nd.  rt-fuHlng  to  yield,  were  In-ing  annihilated  a^  they  Htotnl 
around  th.-  Koyal  Standard.  ^ 

rehe  of  l.iH  (JuardH.  but.  making  variouH  ,.vcu«>h.  they  re 
fu«.d  Th.'ir  pre.«.nce.  however,  rell  ved  the  p.-sHure  .... 
the  KingH  men.  and  ('harlen,  n-jecti    ,  the  advice  of  his 

ntiZn'  7", "p'^*^  '""*  '"  r'''''''  '•'"-'"PJ-d  Edghin  at 
niglitfall  Lord  Khw-x  i-emaining  in  position  on  the  battle 
Ueld  until  it  wuH  dark,  when  he  r.-turued  to  Kineton.     Next 

lo  H'Jr/  '.."r'?"'",'".;'"'*  demoralise,!,  were  not  in  a  p„Hiti<,n 
to  hght.  an<l  Lord  Knm'x  moved  back  to  Warwick,  while  the 
King  proceeded  to  Oxford. 

In  NovemlH.r.  L,»rd  1:ni«.x  having  n-ached  the  metnipolis 

Zl       .     ."Tk'''^^:  '■•'"'"'  "  ^""'"  ''"'•^v  '"  L""J"n  offered 
terms  which  the  King,  who  wan  at  Heading,  accepted      O 
the  4th,  while  the  King  was  at  Colnbrook.  and  neg  i iatioi is 
JJ-ere  pnHeeding  favourably,   although   there   had   Co 
formal  susiH.nsion  of  hoHtiliti<.s.  Prince  Rupert,  mov^ig "n 

e  V  arr  ':  '"'"'IT''  *"  "'"•"""'  ^""  I'"'H"™''nta^'aH|  ' 
or^  af  f  ammer«mith,  overthrew-  two  regimentH  of  foot  at 
l^n-ntford  to  which  place  Lord  l.ssex  hasTened  with  gmath 
Hupenor  forcen.  There  had  Ikhm.  no  diftlculty  in  obtS.ur 
men  ,n  London,  for  .-ven  the  King's  suppor  ers  were  anv  n  « 
to  kjH.p  ir,,pert'H  undisciplined  tLpeli  out  of  the  City 

Royal  hiHtormns  throw  the  blame  of  the  attack  at  Bri'nt 
ford  on  Rupert  personally,  while  Ludlow,  the  Roundh^a  1 

T  e  Tit S '  ^""'  ^'f  """^'"^  ""«  ^"•^  ^«  the'King's  dupH    ty 

no  eiorf  ^riE;  "'/"«"«!'?''*'"">*  ""P^""'-  '"  "'"nbers,  made 

General  Baldock,  in  his  interesting  book,  -  Cromwell  a. 
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a  Soldier/'  fairly  ■ummariRea  tlie  cliaracterititioi  of  the  priu 
cipal  leadpra  ut  this  time :  "  The  King,  wealc,  vucillatin|{, 
unable  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  hii  inefficient  generala; 
Prince  Rupert,  iniiH>tiioiiH,  n>Mtlowi,  witliont  control  of  him- 
■elf,  or  of  hia  men;  Emmcx,  cniitiouN,  mIow,  and  without 
military  insight." 

Eawt  Auglia  now  formed  an  A8WM>iatioii,  of  which  Crom- 
well  later  became  the  dominant  factor.  lie  had  Ikh'u  pronent 
with  Lord  EiMiex'ii  army  in  the  wcMt  of  England  without 
attracting  notice.  Now  in  proportion  an  he  obtained  an 
ascendancy,  ho  did  the  war  aHHume  a  more  deterniine<l 
character,  with  a  sharper  diviM'oi,  l>"t\  un  cIushcs  of 
combutanta. 

In  the  Hpriug  of  1643,  negotiauots  ^  -iv  pr  <  <  nd  g  be 
tweeu  the  King  and  a  CommiafiMu  iU'l(j.'ni'''i  \,^  I'url  ..Tient 
to  arrange  a  »ruc«',  and,  if  pjssii,:^.  ,muc(. ;  i,(it  no  r-auU 
waH  obtained,  becaiiHc  the  Kinu  ,iaTi.ii;n  »<  i.n'KKM  i,,  one 
day  revoked  them  the  follovin;^  mo'uiik'  «'|''  evti  'ually 
Parliament  recailnl  ita  ag(>r's. 

Queen  Henrietta  landed  oi.  i'<l)n  u v 
ton,  bringing  with  her  the 
pawning    the 
Crown  Jewels, 
and  a,000  foot, 
1.500  cavalry, 
foreign    sol- 
diera  and  some 
cannon,    for 
which  action 
Parliament 
impeached  her. 
Early  in  the 
year  Sir  Wil- 
liam Waller 
Iteat  the  King's 
forces  in  the 
West  Country, 
and  Lord  New- 
castle neutral- 
i  8  e  d    Lord 
Fairfa.x  in  the  pi«a  of  th*  BMit  or  B«wait.  octobtr  zm.  1642 
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north  of  England.    In  Cornwall  the  Boyalist  troops  wonite<l 
Lord  Stamford. 

As  thp  summer  came  on  Prince  Rupert  harried  the  Par- 
liamentarian detachments  in  Backinghamshire,  and  on 
June  18th,  John  Hampden,  one  of  England's  greatest 
patriots,  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  skirmish  on  Chal  grove 
Field.  Of  him  it  was  written,  "  He  had  the  valoui  and 
energy  of  Cromwell,  the  discernment  and  eloquence  of  Vane, 
the  humanity  and  understanding  of  Manchester,  and  the  stern 
integrity  of  Hale ;  coupled  with  the  morals  of  a  Puritan,  ho 
had  the  manners  of  an  accomplished  courtier.-'  Hampden's 
untimely  death  was  a  great  loss  to  the  Moderate  Parlia- 
mentary party. 

During  the  summer  the  Royalists  were  generally  suc- 
cessful. Queen  Henrietta  advanced  with  4,000  troops  to 
Stratford-on-Avon.  where  she  occupied  Shakespeare's  house, 
then  in  possession  of  his  grand-daughter.  On  July  llth 
the  Queen  rejoined  her  husband  at  Edghill,  and  with  him 
proceeded  to  Oxford. 

The  Royalists  beat  the  Roundheads  at  Lansdown,  iu 
Somersetshire,  and  achieved,  July  13th,  1643,  an  unexpected 
success  on  Roundway  Down,  near  "  The  Devizes."  Sir 
William  Waller  had  pressed  the  town  so  closely  that  its  com- 
mandant arranged  to  capitulate  unless  relieved  within  forty- 
eight  hours.  Waller  wrote  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons  that  success  was  certain,  and  that  he  would  report 
on  the  number  of  prisoners  in  a  day  or  two.  Next  morning, 
however,  1,500  Royalist  horsemen  arrived  from  Oxford. 
They  rode  over  Sir  Arthur  Hesilrige's  armour-clad  cavalry 
regiment,  and  slaughtered  nearly  all  the  Puritan  footmen. 

Rupert  then  carried  Bristol  by  assault  after  i^^at  losses 
on  both  sides.  These  successes  encouraged  the  more  moderate 
Politicians  in  the  Houae  of  Lords^  and  with  the  assent  of  the 
House  of  Commons  a  scheme  of  arrangement  more  favour- 
able to  the  King  than  the  previous  one  was  sent  to  Oxford. 
Now,  however,  the  City  of  London,  after  tumultuous  meet 
ings,  sent  in  petitions  against  peace  which  stopped  the  nego- 
tiation, and  many  Peers  from  the  Upper  House  in  conse- 
quence went  over  to  the  King  at  Oxford. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Royal  cause,  Prince  Rupert  now 
quarrelled  with  Lord  Hertford  over  the  nomination  of  a 
Governor  of  Bristol.     If  at  this  time  Lord  Newcastle  ha<l 
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marched  southwards  as  the  King  asked  him  to  do,  he  might  Caa^Aica 
possibly  have  regained  his  authority,  but  Newcastle  would  •'  ••** 
not  serve  under  Bupert,  so  Charles,  giving  up  hiH  idea  of 
concentrating  his  forces,  turned  to  besiege  Gloucester. 
The  King  was  probably  also  influenced  by  the  objection  of 
the  West  Country  Trained  Bands,  who  had  fought  well  for 
their  Sovereign  near  Devizes,  to  go  farther  away  from  their 
districts. 

The  inhabitants  of  Gloucester  behiived  iu  the  most  heroic  Gloneaitar 
manner.  They  burned  the  suburbs  which  would  have 
afforded  cover  for  an  approach  to  the  walls,  and  successfully 
resisted  all  attacks  from  August  lOth  to  September  5th,  when 
Lord  Eaaiix  arrived  within  live  miles  of  the  city  with  14,000 
men,  and  the  King  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege.  He  there- 
fore made  peace  proposals  to  Lord  £st>ex,  who  replied  that  he 
"  had  no  authority  from  Parliament  except  to  relieve  Glou- 
cester," which  having  done,  and  thrown  into  the  city  a 
Hupply  of  provisions,  he  murcbed  towards  London. 

King  Charles  had  for  some  time  been  negotiating  with  Ch»rl«t  ua 
the  insurgent  Irish  Catholics  for  cessation  of  hostilities  for  II'^^'!!'' 
a  year,  and  early  in  September  they  agreed  to  the  King's 
terms,  giving  him  £30,000,  half  in  cash  and  half  in  cattle. 
Two  months  later  the  King,  having  appointed  Ormonde 
Lord-Lieutenant,  directed  him  to  send  over  the  English  regi- 
ments which  had  been  serving  in  Ireland.  Many  Royalists, 
resenting  this  act,  left  the  King's  party,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Parliament  was  at  the  same  time  arranging 
with  the  Scots  to  send  an  army  into  England  to  fight  the 
Monarch. 

On  Septemlier  20th,  an  indecisive  action  was  fought  near  N«wbury 
Newbury.  Rupert  had  attacked  the  horsemen  of  Lord  Essex, 
who  was  obliged  to  halt  near  Hungerford.  The  London 
Trained  Bands,  mechanics  and  working-men,  who  had  only 
l)een  taken  a  few  days  from  their  civil  employment,  itcat  oif 
the  Prince's  most  determined  attacks,  and  at  nightfall  the 
opposing  forces  remained  on  tht-  lii-ld  of  i)attle.  Lord  Falk- 
land and  two  other  peers  were  killed  iu  the  action.  Falkland, 
as  a  Secretary  of  State,  held  no  actual  command,  but  risked 
his  life  so  recklessly  on  many  occasions  as  to  induce  remon- 
strances from  Hyde  (later  Lord  Clarendon).  On  this  occa- 
sion a  large  body  of  Puritan  foot  were  in  a  field  surrounded 
l>y  quickset  hedges,    '^olonel  Byron,  in  command  of  Royalist 
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Horse,  was  superintending  the  widening  of  a  gap  when  liis 
horse  was  shot,  and  while  calling  for  another,  Lord  Falkland 
pushed  through  the  narrow  opening,  and  both  rider  and 
horse  were  killed. 

The  Parliamentarians  were  now  in  a  depressed  state  (»1 
mind,  for  though  they  expected  an  army  of  11,000  men 
promised  by  the  Scots,  their  cause  languished.  London  was 
surrounded  by  a  girdle  of  forts,  which  ran  from  the  Rivei 
Thames  at  Wapping,  by  Mile  End,  Marylebone,  to  West 
minster,  and  thence  on  the  south  bauk  of  the  river  to  a  point 
opposite  Wapping. 

Sir  Harry  Vane  and  I'ym,  after  mauy  months  of  renewe.1 
negotmtions,  which  had  indeed  been  pro<eediug  since  ]f5;!<l 
agreed  with  the  Scots  in  a  "  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
to  endeavour  without  respect  of  persons  the  extirpation  of 
Popery  and  Prelacy,"  and  that  England  should  adopt  Scot 
land's  religious  system.  The  historians  of  the  opposing 
parties  differ  widely  iu  their  estimates  of  the  numR-r  of 
Anglican  clergy  who  were  actually  ej.H-ted  for  refusiu"  to 
sign  the  "  Covenant."  The  Churchmen  i.llege  that  not  onlv 
were  churches  defaced,  but  3..50G  paiisli  oier<;v  were  ojwivi] 
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The  smallest  estimate  8hons  that  one  fifth  were  turned  out  SoUmn 

of  their  livings.  c™-'""* 

The  Covenant  was  forced  upon  the  English  Parliament—  j^^j 
whose  leaders  desired  a  Civil  alliance  only— by  the  Scots,  who 
believed  that  in  order  to  keep  out  Papacy,  uniformity  of  re- 
ligion for  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  i)eople  was  essential. 
Neither  the  English  nor  the  Scots  in  arranging  the  treaty 
paid  any  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  Irish,  the  great 
majority  of  whom  were  Catholics. 

Cromwell  had  Imm  present  in  the  western  campaign  with  CroiBw*!!  m 
Troop  No.  G7,  which  was  first  noticed  for  its  eflSciency  at 
Edj;hill,  October  U3rd,  ltU2.  At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
he  had  induced  a  Dutch  officer  to  teach  him  drill,  at  which 
he  became  later  a  proficient  for  practical  purposes.  He 
grasped  the  first  principle  that  tactical  efficiency  of  all  troops 
is  built  up  on  the  Uiorough  training  of  each  individual  officer 
aud  man,  and  from  what  he  saw  in  his  first  campaign,  he 
realised  the  weakness  of  untrained  troops,  however  great 
may  be  their  enthusiasm.  He  wrote  to  hit^  cousin,  John 
Hampden,  alter  the  battle  of  Edghill,  urging  the  impos- 
sibility of  meeting  successfully  with  their  class  of  troopers 
tilt'  gentlemen  followers  of  Rupert,  who  in  many  cases  had 
lauded  proprietors  serving  as  privates  in  the  ranks.  Hamp- 
den doubted  the  possibility  of  making  any  change,  but 
Cromwell,  spending  £1,200  out  of  his  small  estate,  recruited 
Puritan  (iodfearing  yeoman  farmers,  imparting  to  them  a 
discipline  to  whicli  Kupert's  men  never  submitted,  and  the 
want  of  which  later  caused  their  defeat. 

When  Cromwell  returned  to  Cambridge  after  the  battle 
at  Edghill,  the  eastern  counties  were  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion. Avowed  Royalists  were  temporising,  trying  to  save 
their  property  from  enforced  contributionn,  but  ready  at  the 
same  time  to  dwlare  for  the  King  on  the  first  favourable 
opportunity.  Many  were  neutral ;  but  neither  the  gentry, 
who  favcmred  the  Royal  cause,  nor  those  who  were  supporters 
of  the  Parliament,  would  voluntarily  pay  to  the  war  funds 
which  were  necessaiy  to  eciiiip  and  feed  the  troops  in  the 
field.  Cromwell  himself  was  constantly  writing  to  his 
friends,  pointing  out  the  difflcnlty  of  keeping  .roops  in  order 
unless  they  were  regularly  paid.  From  two  letters  written 
10  the  Mayor  of  Colchester  in  March  and  May,  164.3,  pressing 
for  mou(^,  it  is  clear  that  he  anticipated  the  disturbances 
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would  Boon  be  over.    It  rtould  be  lememberol  to  their  emll. 

hat  although  the  Parliamentary  troop,  wre  irf,  f„,  „„^" 

.0  .rr«.r.  of  pay,  neither  Cro»f.ll?r.o"T.  */"r.°'Sf 

cloaeirt^theJ^nd  "oiTay  nS  ^""IS,  ""'"  "'"' 
No.*T,ra  ?:;i„^;1  rr"  "'  l^^  mc^.*,  hi.  Troop 

;•.I-aide.^Xi:'g'Cp=™,;nuz».rl° 

liU  corps,  although  ouee  eheeked,  wJ^yf^,S'  Be 
br«  l.i^r",*'*''"*''^'  "S"'°«t  Gainsborough,  then  he7d 
greater  than  hifnr/         J"*^  numbers  yvero  three  times 

so,dt"rs";T^;;^L^'  Sn^rh^^r  ?f «"  ^-*-«- 

After  some  minor  success  th.vf  ^  "°**,^x  °*^«''  ^^^^t^'"' 
Thomas    Fairfax     mareSTa    7  ^T^  Nantwich.     Sir 

I^icestershire   apperrS^tfSre  ir.  ^•°**«'"«'»'^    through 
1644,  and  s„cc'ee/j??;'?ou^/7*^^^^  Jannary  25th, 

Monk  (later  Lord  Al  W,ef  I^prfsrel"*''  '""'^'"S  ««-«« 

diiusL^VttfnT;?^^^^^^^^  ^^-  i-'-<^  -- 

noblemen,  their  re!i£onTnnfnT  ^•?°»'"«nd  of  Catholic 

been  accentuated'^  thdr  rvi^e'^rl'l^P'r''  '"^"^ 
of  them,  signing  the  Covenan  wen7  oU  tJ  i'  '"p'  1°^  ^ 
service.  "^  '^^^'^  *»  ^''^  Parliament 

lu  the  l.«  wceh  „,  the  year  m,.  King  Charle,,  acting 
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a  majority  of  Peers 
thp  majority  of  the 


were  with  the 
Commons  still 


ou  the  advice  of  Hyde  (Clarendon),  issued  a  proclamation  Th« 
to  all  hift  udherentH  of  both  Houses  to  meet  him  at  Oxford.    ^** 

The  lirst  session  was  held  on  January  22nd,  1644.  There 
wore  many  members  of  both  Houses  absent,  some  being  on 
the  King's  ser\'ice,  but  43  Peers  and  118  Commoners  signed 
a  letter,  addressed  to  Lord  Essex,  expressing  a  wish  for 
IK'Uce.  At  this  time 
King  at  Oxford,  and 
sat  at  Westminster. 

As  we  have  already  shown,  the  si-ategical  plans  of  the 
Royalists  were  hampered  by  the  ecrong  dislike  of  their  men 
to  leaving  their  own  districts  in  the  West  of  England.  In 
East  Anglia  the  energy,  tact,  i  nd  brilliant  leading  of 
Cromwell  had  not  only  immediate,  but  far-reaching 
important    results. 

On  January  19th,  1(U4,  the  Scottish  army,  under 
command  of  Lord  Leven,  crossed  the  Border,  and  marching 
to  Newcastle,  summoned  it  to  surrender.  The  garrison 
refused,  and  Leven,  masking  Newcastle,  marched  to  the 
southward. 

The  King  adjourned  his  Oxford  Convention,  sarcastically 
termed  "  The  Mongrel  Parliament,"  on  April  16th.  It 
had  voted  taxes  which  could  not  be  levied,  and  loans  which 
were  not  negotiable,  and  had,  moreover,  irritated  the 
Monarch  by  refusing  to  endorse  some  of  his  edicts. 
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CHAPTER    IV 

THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  TWO  KINGDOMS 

The  Parliamentary  Forces— Prince  Rupert's  Successes— Marston  Moor— King 
and  Pjrliumcnt  at  Uxbridge— The  Rislug  of  the  aubmen— ExecuUon  of 
Colonel  Windebank. 

THE  Westminster  Purliameat  now  put  the  conduct  of 
the  war  under  "  The  Committee  of  the  Two  King- 
doms,"   which    consisted    of    twenty  five    persons- 
Peers,  Commoners,  and  Commissioners  from  Scotland. 

When  attempting  to  relieve  Beading,  King  Charles  and 
Prince  Rupert  were  defeated  at  Caversham,  and  the  garrison 
then  surrendered  to  Lord  Essex,  "  Marching  out  with  the 
Honours  of  War,"  on  April  27th,  1644. 

The  Parliamentary  General,  though  ordered  to  advance, 
refused  to  do  m  on  the  ground  of  the  inexperience  of  his 
troops,  and  hiH  inaction  encouraged  the  Royalists. 

The  Westminster  Parliament,  and  later  its  troops,  now 
subscribed  to  an  oath  binding  them  not  to  lay  down 
arms  until  satisfactory  terms  for  a  Constitutional  form  of 
government  were  assured. 

In  March  the  W.ir  Committee  had  four  separate  armies 

in    the   field,    commanded    by    Lord    Essex   iu    the    Home 

Counties ;  in  the  west  by  Sir  William  Waller ;  in  East  Anglia 

by   Lord   Manchester ;   and    by   Fairfax   in   the   "  clothing 

owns  "  districts,  i.e.  the  western  Midlands. 

Wi.ller,  after  some  successei?  at  Alton  and  Alresford, 
idund.  ed  Winchester,  and  later  moved,  in  combination  with 
Essex,    owards  Oxford,  in  order  to  hem  in  the  Royal  troops. 

Queen  Henrietta,  who  was  expecting  her  confinement 
to  talje  place  in  a  short  time,  went  to  Exeter  in  April,  and 
never  met  her  husband  again. 

In  the  spring  of  1644,  Prince  Rupert,  returning  from 
the  Midlands,  whore  he  had  fought  some  successful  actions, 
discussed  further  operations  wiih  the  King  at  Oxford. 
Many  proposals  for  peace,  made  through  different  sources 
by  foreign  Courts,  had  failed,  for  neither  the  King  nor  his 
opponents  would  give  way  on  any  point  of  principle. 
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Bupert  was  finally  sent  into  IjancaHhire  to  relievu  8omi'  Canpaiffa 
Royalist  troops,  and  later  marched  towards  York,  which  •*  ••♦♦ 
was  besieged  by  Lords  Fairfax  and  Manchester,  and  a 
Scottish  army  under  Lord  Leven;  while  King  Charles, 
pivoting  on  Oxford,  which  was  then  girdled  by  a  circle  of 
defended  tpwns,  undertook  to  prevent  Lord  Essex  and  Kir 
William  Waller  from  interfering  with  Rupert's  operations, 
designea  to  raise  the  siege. 

The  important  point  for  the  Royalist  cause  was  Yorl-    si«g«  of 
but  the   King,    instead   of   strengthening   Prince   Rupert's  ^"'' 
force,  frittered  away  troops  in  order  to  help  his  brother 
Prince  Maurice,  then  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Lyme  Re;;.,^ 
an  unimportant   small   seaport  on   the   Dorbot   coast,   the 
capture  of  which  was  practically  useless  so  long  as  the 
Royal  Navy  supported  Parliament. 

During  the  night— June  3rd-4th — King  Charles,  ridini'  Copr.ay 
out,  passed  through  the  armies  of  Essex  and  Waller;  the  ■''«'«• 
latter  followed  the  King  into  Worcestershire,  and  was  at 
Evesham  on  the  12th,  when  the  King  marched  to  Utwdle.v 
as  if  he  were  about  to  join  Rupert  at  York.    Waller  moved 
hastily  forward  to  Rromsgrove,  but  the  King,  pnttiiis  his 
infantry  into  boats  on  the  River  Severn,  droj'ped  down  to 
Worcester,  from  whence  he  marched  rapidly  back  to  Oxford, 
and  picking   up   his  artillery  and    baggage   train,    moved 
by  Buckingham  towards  East  Auglia.       Waller  had   been 
puzzled   by  the  King's  movements,   and   tliinking   he   hiul 
gone    into    Wales,    marched    down    the    Severn    River    to 
Tewkesbury,    and   then   to   Ranbury.     On   June   21tth    the 
opposing  armies   marched   up   the   opposite   banks   of   the 
Cherwell,  within  sight  of  each  other,  and  Waller,  attinkinu 
at  Copredy  Bridge,  was  repulsed  witii  loss.     The  London 
Trained    Bands    now   deserted    by    scores,    and    all    being 
anxious  to  return  to  the  City,   practioaily  enforced   their 
will  on  the  General,  who  marched,  with  all  whom  he  could 
persuade  to  remain  under  Arms,  to  Towcester,  which  place 
he  reached  on  July  2nd.    He  then  wrote  to  the  "  Committee 
of  the  Two  Kingdoms,"    pointing  out   Uie  ipofficiency   of 
such  troops,  and  urging  that  a  Regular  Army  should  be 
embodied. 

Lord  Essex  was  now  moving  on  Exeter,  and  the  King 
feeling  equal  to  coping  with  either  army  when  separated, 
marched  also  to  the  west. 
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Prince  Rupert,  wlio  bud  left  Shrewsbury  on  May  Kitli. 
captured  Newport  auil  relieved  Luthom  Houne;  carried 
Bolton  after  a  severe  Htruggle;  sacked  Liverpool  (then  a 
Hmull  seaport) ;  and  thence  moving  to  the  eastward, 
met  Cromwell's  outposts  near  Otley.  eventually  reacbinj; 
Knaresborough  on  June  30th. 

The  Confederate  Generals,  Lords  Fairfax,  Leven,  and 
York  tmi-i  Manchester,  raised  the  siege  of  York,  and  on  July  ].«t. 
moving  out  from  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  billeted  in  and 
around  Marston,  seven  miles  to  the  westward.  Prince 
Rupert  by  rapid  and  skilful  movements  outmanoeuvred 
tlie  Confederate  generals^  nnd,  without  firing  a  shot,  got 
possession  of  the  bridges  over  the  Onse;  he  left  his  troops 
onfside  the  city  and  rode  into  York  to  take  counsel  with 
Lord  Newcastle.  He,  an  usual,  wished  to  temporise,  but 
Rupert,  quoting  the  King's  commands,  which  implied  that 
after  relieving  York,  he  was  to  go  northwards,  and  fight 
the  Scots,  persuaded  Newcastle  to  attack  the  enemy. 

The  Confederates,  fearing  that  Rui»ert  might  go  into 
East  Anglia  and  then  towards  Loudon,  determined  to 
retire,  and  left  Marston  Moor  tK'fore  daylight  on  July  2nd. 
The  heads  of  their  column  had  aJready  got  within  two  miles 
of  Tadcaster  when  the  Royalist  troops  appeared  to  the  north 
of  the  village  of  Marston.  The  Parliamentary  baggage 
train,  Sir  Thomas  i'airfax,  and  Cromwell,  with  3,000 
horsemen,  were  still  ou  the  ridge  east  of  Long  Marston 
when  Rupert,  with  5.000  horsemen,  came  iit  sight. 

The  Parliamentary  troops  countermarching,  came  into 
position  al)out  3  p.m.,  facing  due  north,  with  their  Left  on 
the  village  of  T(K.kwitli,  and  their  Right  ou  Marston,  with 
a  frontage  of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Tiuth  armies  formed 
up  as  usual,  the  iufnutry  beinji  in  the  centre  and  the 
horsemen  on  the  thinks.  The  Puritans  uunilM'rod  about 
25,000  men.  of  which  1«»,000  were  infantry.  Priuce  Rupert 
had  about  9,000  horsemen  and  some  7,000  infantry. 

From  3  to  5  I'M.  a  desultory  and  ineffectual  cannonad"' 
was  carried  on,  but  then  died  away.  The  harvest  mtisi 
have  been  early  that  year,  for  during  a  violent  thunder 
storm  the  Puritans  sheltered  under  wheat  stocks.  Neither 
they  nor  the  Royalists  were  anxious  to  light,  for  all  suffered 
from  want  of  food  and  water,  as  the  wells  about  Marston 
were   dry.     The    Puritans   passed   the    afternoon    singing 
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Psalma  and  hymna,  and  neither  force  moved.  After  iieven 
o'clock,  Rnpert  advised  Lord  Newcastle  that  there  would  ** 
be  DO  fight  that  day;  N^wcantle  then  retired  to  his  coach, 
while  Rupert  uat  down  to  Hmoke  a  pipe.  He  had  acarcely 
begun,  however,  when  the  chaut  of  u  Puritan  W^ar  Psalm 
aroK,  and  the  Princi>  looking  up,  stiw  thp  Confederate 
line  advancing. 

Prince  Rupert  was  then  on  the  Right  of  the  Royalist 
line,  Newcastle  in  the  Centre,  and  Lord  Goring  on  the  Left. 
The  latter,  with  Honie  5,000  horsemen,  churging  at  speed, 
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rode  over  Lord  Fairfax's  cavalry,  who,  in  thi^ir  headlong 
flight  trampled  over  some  of  their  own  infantry,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Parliamentary  right  wiug  fled  to  the  south- 
ward. On  the  extreme  west  Prince  Rupert  and  Cromwell 
met,  and  after  a  severe  struggle  the  Royalist  liorsemen  were 
routed,  mainly  by  a  charge  delivered  l)y  David  Leslie  with 
the  Scottish  horse  against  Rupert's  scjuadrouH'  flanks  while 
engaged  with  Cromwell. 

Cromwell  sent  a  portion  of  his  command  in  pursuit, 
and,  wheeling  to  the  right,  with  the  main  body  attacked 
the  Royalist  infantry.  They,  under  Oenerals  Lindsay  and 
Maitland,  stood  up  bravely.  Lord  Newcastle's  white-coated 
Northumberland  Regiment  had  sworn  overnight  that  they 
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would  dye  their  coatn  red  in  the  blood  of  the  PurlUnii, 
and  none  of  tiiem  offered  to  gire  way,  hut,  like  th(> 
Koyal  Foot  Quarda  at  EdghiU  2  yeara  earlier,  fought  till 
they  died. 

Aa  the  day  faded  into  twilight,  on  the  Ruyalint  aide 
Prince  Rupert  and  Lord  Newcaatlc  were  gallopiiiK  uorth- 
warda,   followed   by   some   of  the   Ironsldea,    v  iiil*-    Lords 
Fairfax,  Leven,  and  Muuchcater  were  galloping  k  uthwarda 
puraued  by  Lord  (Joring'a  horNemen.    Cromwell,  who  had 
been  ou  the  west  of  the  Confederate  line,   fju;iug  north, 
when  the  battle  began,  after  attacking  the  Royalist  infantry 
in  flunk  and  rear  from  the  westward,  while  it  wus  prei»«Kl 
by  the  Confederate  infantry  from  the  south,  now  moved 
round  to  the  eastward  and  formed  up  hia  squodrons  ou 
tlif  ground  (Hcupled  by  Lord  Goring  at  noon.    From  thence, 
before  night  closed  in,  Cromwell  made  a  final  and  successful 
charge  in  a  south- westerly  direction  ou  the  Royalist  infantry, 
which    broke    up.     At   ten    o'clock    darkness   stcipped   the 
pursuit;    1,500  officers  and  men  remained  in  CromweirH 
hiiuds;  all  the  Royalist  cannon,  a  quantity  of  powder,  and 
10,000  Htund  of  arms  were  taken.    The  victory  was  due  to 
Cromwell's  brain  power,  nerve,  and  tactical  skill,  and  u. 
the  wonderful  discipline  he  had  imparted  to  hia  Ironsides. 

On  July  3rd  the  Confederate  Gcuerals  returned  to  the 
field;  on  the  Royalist  side.  Lord  Newcastle  embarked  at 
Scarborough  for  Hamburg,  while  Prince  Rupert  rallied 
6,000  demoralised  men  outBide  York. 

Cromwell,  with  7,000  cavalry,  pursued  Rupert  on  the 
4th,  who  had  moved  away  in  a  uorth-weHterlv  direction 
The  Prince  was  joined  by  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  with 
some  horsemen  on  July  5th,  and  marched  through  West- 
morland into  Lancashire.  Cromwell,  finding  that  the 
Royalists  had  got  too  great  a  start  of  him,  and  were 
moving  in  enclosed  country  unsuitable  for  cavalry 
returned  to  York,  which  surrendered  on  July  15th.  *  ' 

The  difference  in  discipline  between  the  Puritan  troops 
raised  by  Lord  Manchester  and  those  raised  by  Cromwell 
18  apparent  from  the  Royalist  records,  for  prisoners  who 
were  plundered  and  ill-treated  by  Manchester's  men,  grate- 
fully acknowledged  the  good  treatment  they  received  when 
taken  over  by  one  of  Cromwell'H  regimeuts  under  command 
of  Major  Whalley. 
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The  Roundhead  Generali,  after  Cromweiri  grpot  Ca«Mit« 
victory,  ahowed  the  aame  inrapaeit.v  for  concentrated  •*  *•** 
effort  which  hud  been  k>  fatal  to  the  Royal  iat  troopH. 
While  iMtd  I>>veii  marcht^d  northwardH  to  besiege  New- 
castle, Lord  Fairfax,  atopping  at  Vork.  reduced  some 
fortified  Royalist  country  seats,  and  Lord  Manchester 
went  back  to  the  *'  EaHtern  Atisociatiou  "  diHtrict.  The 
•'  Committee  of  both  Kingdoms "  sent  Lord  Muuohester 
reiterutefl  orders  to  pursue  Rupert,  but  MaucheNter,  after 
consulting  LordH  Fairfax  and  Leven,  who  concurred  with 
him,  declined  to  do  so. 
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CHAPTER   V 

OPERATIONS  IN  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  (1644)  AND 
THEIR  OUTCOME 

Charles  Marches  for  London— Parliamentary  Lenders  Disobey  Orders New- 
bury—Accusations  Against  Cromwell— The  Self-denying  Ordinance— 
"  New  Model  "  Army— Military  Press-gani?s— The  Uxbridge  Negotia- 
tions, 1645— Tlic  Rising  of  the  Clubmen— Blctchlngton  House— Execution 
of  Colonel  Windebank. 

WE  uow  turn  to  the  operations  in  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall.  Lord  Essex  had  marched  westwards, 
and  after  raising  the  siege  of  Plymouth,  and  also 
driving  oflf  Grenville,  reached  Bodmin  on  June  29th.  Lord 
Essex  sent  repeated  requests  to  "  the  Committee  of  the  Two 
Kingdoms  "  for  help,  but  in  vain.  His  information  must 
have  been  bad,  for  the  country  was  poor,  and,  the  popula- 
tion being  hostile,  he  had  great  difllculty  in  feeding  his 
troops,  especially  when  he  was  followed  by  the  King. 

The  Royal  troops  moved  on,  being  joined  at  Crediton 
by  Prince  Maurice,  who  had  failed  to  take  Lyme  Regis, 
and  surrounded  Essex's  army  at  Lostwithiel.  They  seized 
the  fort  commanding  the  little  port  of  Fowey,  twenty  miles 
west  of  Plymouth  Sound,  thus  closing  the  Parliamentary 
troops'  supply  of  food  by  sea.  Essex's  men  were  now 
anxious  to  sue  for  terms,  which,  in  any  case,  would  have 
become  necessary  in  a  few  days  for  want  of  food,  but  the 
General  would  not  surrender,  and  escaped  in  a  boat  to 
Plymouth.  Some  of  the  horse  under  Colonel  Balfour  broke 
through  the  Royalist  outposts,  who  were  under  the  command 
of  Goring,  and  General  Skippon^  after  vainly  endeavouring 
to  induce  officers  and  men  to  attack  and  eialeavour  to  break 
through  the  Royalist  lines,  surrendered,  with  all  arms  and 
camp  equipments,  early  in  September.  The  men,  released 
by  the  King,  went  eastwards  by  sea,  most  of  them  returning 
to  their  homes,  though  some  joined  the  new  "  Model  Army  " 
in  Windsor  Park  when  it  was  formed  later. 

The  Parliamentary    Party   in   the   House   of   Commons 
was  much  depressed  when  King  Charles  turned  eastwards, 
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and  ordered  three  armieu  to  be  raised,  under  Lords  Essex 
and  Manchester,  and  Sir  William  Waller,  to  oppose  the 
King's  advance  on  London.  Manchester's  force  was  at 
the  time  the  best  organised  body,  but  he  himself,  as  a 
soldier,  was  useless.  W'hen  the  '*  Committee  of  the  Two 
Kingdoms "  learned  that  Prince  Rupert  was  moving 
southwards  to  join  the  King,  they  sent  repeated  orders 
to  Manchester  to  move  from  Lincoln  to  Abingdon.  The 
Committee  were  deeply  irritated,  as  was  Cromwell,  by  the 
inaction  of  this  General,  who  is  described  as  "  a  sweet, 
meek  man."  While  he  remained  under  Cromwell's 
domination  they  agreed,  but  now  Major-General  Cravv^ford 
had  become  l^Ianchester's  Chief  Staff  oflScer.  He  was  of 
the  narrowest  Presbyterian  sect,  which  Cromwell  disliked 
almost  as  much  as  he  did  Episcopacy,  and  their  quarrels 
were  incessant. 

Eventually,  all  three  repaired  to  tlie  House  of  Commons 
at  Westminster,  where  a  temporary  reconciliation  was 
effected. 

The  Committee,  on  October  lltb,  1044,  finding  neither 
Lords  Essex  nor  Manchester  would  (they  orders,  sent  two 
Civilian  Commissioners  as  their  representatives  to  join  the 
army,  and  finally  Manchester,  on  October  17th,  got  to 
Basingstoke,  Essex  being  that  day  at  Alresford. 

The  King  left  Chard  on  SeptemlKT  30th,  and  met  Rupert 
next  day.  The  Prince  had  left  2,000  ( uvalry  in  Monmouth- 
shire, and  now,  instead  of  joining  the  KingVith  his  troops, 
went  into  Gloucestershire.  The  King,  on  October  18th, 
drove  Waller  out  of  Andover  to  Basingstoke,  where  the 
forces  of  the  three  Parliamentary  Generuls,  twice  as  strong 
in  numbers  as  was  the  King's  force,  wei'-  concentrated. 

Charles,  on  Oitol)er  22nd.  having  marched  northwards, 
was  at  Newbury,  and  the  Parliamentary  Generals  following 
him,  quartered  their  troops  to  the  east  of  that  town. 

The  Parliamentarians,  finding  the  King  in  a  strong 
position,  decided  to  send  half  their  troops  round  and  attack 
him  simultaneously  in  front  and  roar.  At  3  v.yi.  a  struggle 
began  with  an  advance  from  (he  westward,  and  was  con- 
tinued till  nightfall,  when  the  King,  having  stored  his  guns 
and  train  in  and  under  the  walls  of  Donnington  Castle. 
marched  across  Lord  Manchester's  front,  making  for 
Wallingford.     Charles,  wjtii  a  small  escort,  rode  to'^Bath 
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JTJ'w  "'.  ""■''  ^""^^^  Rupert's  advance  with  reiuforcements,  and 

1644  eventually  passed  into  Oxford  unmolested  by  bis  opponents. 

For  various  alleged  reasons  which  appear  to  he  in- 
adequate, Manchester  was  very  slack  in  his  pursuit,  taking 
two  days  to  cover  the  distance  which  the  Koyalists  marched 
in  one  mght.  Manchester  then  moved  back  again  to  New- 
bury, in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Cromwell,  who  himself 
appears  to  have  shown  on  this  occasion  a  want  of  energy 
in  following  up  the  King's  forces,  though  he  declared  that 
his  horses  had  been  overworked. 

P  n^^"^/'**"'*^*'^'  ""  November  7th,  with  5,000  cavalrv  and 
6,000  infantry,  moved  by  Wallingford  and  Ilkley  without 
Ills  advance  being  reported— as  there  were  no  Roundhead 
outposts  m  that  direction-to  Donnington  Castle,  from 
which  he  carried  off  his  cannon  and  as  much  ammunition 
as  his  transport  could  load  uj, 

There  was  an  unimportant  and  badlv  managed  fieht  *o 
the  westward  of  the  castle  before  the  cannon  were  removed, 
«nd  when  Charles  formed  up  on  Winterbourne  Common 
some  two  miles  to  the  north  of  the  castle,  the  Parliamentary 
troops,  who  had  a  fair  chance  of  overwhelming  the  Koyalists 
refrained  from  attack.  «"^«ii8i8, 

hut^tr.  ''■""*'  r^"^^.   ''^*'''"'  ""^'S*^^  f"^  ^^'^  hesitation, 
but  the  strongest,  although  illogical,  is  shown  in  the  remark 

attnbu  ed  to  Sir  Arthur  Hesilrige,  who  observed,  whTtSe 

Uenerals  discussed  the  situation,  that  "  If  the;  beat     he 

he   battle   they   would   be  hanged";   to  which   Cromwel 
logically  replied,   ••  If  such  reasons  prevailed,  they  ougl 
never  to  have  taken  up  arms."  "^     ^ 

nothh,'^  ,?^*°*^!'^'^t^'''    i"    «Pite    of   all    orders,    would    do 
nothing,  declining  even  to  prevent  provisions  being  thrown 
into    Hasing  House,    the   garrison   of  which  was   then   in 
great  want  of  food.     Prince  Rupert  had  sent  1,000  horsL 
men,  each  man  carrying  a  sack  of  provisions,  Zt  Xn 

SerrnV'V"""*"^ '''-''  ^'^^  '^'''-  ^^^^'  -d  both 

aimies  went  into  winter  quarters,  the  King's  troops  in 
and  around  Oxford,  and  the  Parliamentarv  forces  on  tie 
Thames  near  Reading  and  Henley  "^      on  me 

The  "C<,mmittee  of  the  Two "  Kingdoms  "  attributed 
the  Royahst  successes  to  a  want  of  harmony  among7  he 
Parliamentary    Generals.      E.sex,    an    Episcopal,    had 
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quarrelled  with  Waller,  who  was  a  Presbyterian,  in  1643,  Op«ratioa« 

and  they  bad  never  since  been  on  good  terms.    Essex  and  i»tli«W«»t, 

Manchester   desired    a   limited    Monarchical    Government,  **** 

whilst   Cromwell,   who  was  an   Independent   by   religion, 

wanted  a  Bepnblic.    When  he  was  asked  in  Parliament  to 

state  what  he  knew  of  the  removal  of  the  Royalist  guns 

from  Donniugton  Castle,  he  roundly  accused  his  General 

of  being  lukewarm  in  the  Parliamentary  cause.    Next  day 

the  General,   in  the  House  of  Lords,   blamed   Cromwell, 

accusing  him  of  having  said  "  He  would  as  soon  fight  Scots 

who  had  invaded  England  merely  to  establish  the  Presby- 

ferian  religion,  as  he  would  fight  King  Charles."      Lord 

Manchester  went  on  to  say  he  knew  that  Cromwell  meant 

to  form   an   army   of   sectaries   which   would   coerce   the 

Parliament. 

The  Lower  House  appointed   a  Committee   to  inquire  Oi*MMioB 
whether  the  accusation  against  Cromwell  in  the  House  of  •">oat«t 
Lords  was  not  a  breach  of  the  privilegoN  of  the  House.  *••»"•»•»»• 
That  evening  a  caucus  o2  the  Scottish  party  and  of  the  *'''"* 
leading   Presbyterians   met    in    Lord    Essex's    house,    and 
secretly  consulted   two   Parliamentary   laxnyers,    Whitlock 
and  Maynard,  a^  to  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  impeach 
Cromwell  as  an  incendiary  between  the  English  and  Scottish 
nations ;  but  nothing  came  of  it,  probably  from  th(?  fact  that 
Cromwell  was  too  strong  to  make  it  prudent  for  anyone 
to  attack  him. 

In  November,  1644,  the  House  of  Commons  considered 
anxiously  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  with  regard  to  the 
war.  The  "  Committee  of  both  Kingdoms  "  was  ordered 
to  present  a  report  on  the  failure  of  Lord  Manchester  to 
rrevent  the  removal  of  the  Royalists'  guns  from  Donnin-ton 
Castle.  Cromwell  prepared  a  written  statement  for  the 
House,  m  which  he  criticised  Manchester's  conduct,  exposing 
all  his  errors  in  the  campaign,  and  attributing  them  to  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  refrain  from  crushing  King  Charles 
Lord  Manchester,  in  his  reply,  accused  Cromwell  of  various 
improper  actions. 

Cromwell,  who  had  gained  his  point  of  enforcing  on 
n  filament  the  necessity  of  having  a  properly  disciplined 
and  trained  Army,  made  a  powerful  and  patriotic  speech, 
the  keynote  of  whi.h  was,  "  Let  us  consider  measures,  not 
men.       He  strongly  recommended  that  the  House  should 
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S*U.  concoDtrate  its  attention  on  tlie  steps  to  be  taken  to  assuapc 

i*jTl"*„     t^xisting  evils. 

As  a  result  of  the  charges  and  countercharges,  a  "  Sell" 
denying  Ordinance,"   initiated  by  Cromwell,  was  passed, 
excluding  all  Members  of  the  two  Houses  from  Civil  or 
Military  employment.    The  Bill,  sent  up  on  December  2l8t, 
was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  and  only  eventually  adopted  b\ 
both  Houses  on  April  3rd,  1645.    Lords  Essex,  Manchester, 
and  Warwick,  Sir  William  Waller,  and  some  of  the  senior 
aristcx'rats,    resigned    their    commands.    Lord    Warwick's 
position  as  head  of  the  ^axj  being  taken  over  by  Com 
miseioners.      Nevertheless,    the  majority    of    the    superior 
officers  still  belonged  to  the  upper  classes,  for  we  find  three 
months  later  that,  at  the  Battle  of  Naseby,  30  out  of  37 
generals  and  colonels  in  the  Parliamentary*  Army  belonged 
to  the  aristocracy. 
Armr'^iMS        Simultaneously  with  the  discussion  of  the  "  Self-denying 
Ordinance,"  the  House,  acting  on  the  representations  of 
Sir  William  Waller  and  Cromwell,  which  though  hitherto 
Ignored,  had  recently  been  brought  into  prominence  by  the 
surrender  of  Lord  Essex's  army  in  Cornwall,  agreed  to 
raise   a   force   of   22,000   men,    to    te   called    the    "New 
Model  "  Army,  the  Bill  being  passed  by  both  Houses  on 
February  15th.     Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  on  Cromwell's  pro 
position,    was    nominated    Commander-in-Chief;    General 
Skipjon  Avas  appointed  to  be  MajorGeneral,  and  twenty- 
four  officers  as  colonels,   the  post  of  Lieutenant-General 
leing  left  vacant. 

The  pay  of  the  regim.-ntal  officers  was  about  the  same 
as  now,  the  infantry  soldier  received  8d.,  the  trooper 
Is.  6d.,  including  forage  allowance,  and  deferred  pay  at 
Gd.  These  rates  were  considerably  above  the  current  wage** 
of  mechanics  and  laboun^rs,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
troops  were  practice  ly  kept  for  months  in  arrears  of 
their   pay. 

The  "  New  Model  "  system  followed  that  instituted  bv 
Cromwell.  He  and  Sir  William  Waller,  a  man  of  very 
different  class  of  mind,  had  repeatedly  and  simultaneousl'v 
urged  on  Parliament  that  untrained  men,  unaccustomed 
to  discipline,  cannot  fight  successfully  against  soldiers. 
Cromwell  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Washington 
did  a  hundred  years   later,   when   he  wrote  in  1775    ••  i 
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mistaken  dependence  on  Militia  Las  been  the  origin  of  all  Tfc«Tf*ta«4 
our  misfortunes."  ■*■*'* '"' 

It  was  indeed  necessary  for  the  Republicans  to  take 
immediate  action  if  the  party  was  to  avoid  disaster,  for. 
in  spite  of  Cromwell's  decisive  victory  on  Marston  Moor, 
the  Parliamentary  cause  was  in  danger  of  collapsing  mainly 
from  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  Militia,  Trained  Bands, 
and  other  local  levies,  amongst  which  were  8,000  impressed 
recruits.  One  regiment  in  the  West  Country  had  recently 
killed  an  officer  for  rebuking  an  insubordinate  private,  and 
desertion  became  so  common  that  Waller  was  uble  to  con- 
vince Parliament  its  cause  could  never  succeed  under  the 
existing  conditions  of  its  Army. 

The  Long  Parliament  had  done  good  work  in  its  first 
years  by  endeavouring  to  re-establish  the  Constitution, 
impaired  by  the  King's  ten  years  of  despotic  rule,  but, 
like  all  deliberating  bodies,  it  was  incapable  of  commanding 
armies,  and  its  marked  incapacity  was  apparent  in  almost 
every  step  it  took.  When  it  eventually  accepted  Sir  William 
Waller's  advice,  and  decreed  the  raising  of  tlie  New  Model 
Army  in  Windsor  Park,  it  ordered  that  the  force  should 
be  ready  to  move  within  eight  days  I  General  Fairfax 
exerted  himself  strenuously,  but  nearly  three  months 
elapsed  before  he  ventured  to  move  the  troops  in  order 
to  relieve  Taunton,  then  besieged  by  the  Royalists. 

When  Lord  Essex  had  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Army,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  went  to  Windsor  to  form  the 
new  force ;  General  Skippon  was  sent  to  Reading  at  the  same 
time,  and  on  April  7th  he  disbanded  five  regiments.  He 
was  very  popular  and  tactful ;  and  promising,  in  the  name 
of  Parliament,  a  fortnight's  pay  of  arrears  down  and 
debentures  for  the  balance  due,  induced  practically  all  the 
men  to  re-enlist.  Those  who  did  so  received  a  bonus  of  a 
fortnight's  pay,  and  were  rearmed  and  clothed.  Skippon 
received  and  deserved  much  credit  for  his  tactful  treatment 
of  the  soldiers,  the  favourable  "-^sult  of  which  fully  justified 
Cromwell's  forecast  of  the  situation. 

Some  of  the  men  released  by  King  Charles  after  their 
surrender  at  Lostwithiel  joined  the  New  Model  Army  in 
Windsor  Great  Park,  but  after  many  weeks  only  14,000 
had  been  mustered. 

The  same  Parliament  which  had  complained  bitterly  of 
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the  King'8  use  of  presngangs  reverted  to  that  BTRtem     It 
iT  tiTuT  ^'''^^'  ^"  f^^^^  '^buse.    Forty  yeamTrl^r    i, 

of  the  London  churches  were  closed  on  the  worshin 
pers,  and  when  they  were  opened  all  suitable  adurtmaKi 
were  pressed  into  the  Army.  Although  nothing  so  Z 
ragoous  was  now  done,  y.t  the  action  of  Pari  ame^t  w  h 
v^^olent ly  resisted  until  two  executions,  following  in  qS 
succesHon,  stamped  out  resistance.  ^ 

#».„T-''.^?'''  ^"^''^  ^"""^y'  d*'«t'n<^  (from  its  discipline  and 
the  ugh  tone  imparted  to  it)  to  become  the  most  formidab le 
fight  ng  force  ever  ceated  in  Europe,  was  at  firstTsn?«^J 
by  he  Royalist  officers.  Commissio'ner  Bai^^lie  like  Zst 
ot  the  Presbyterian  leaders,  had  a  low  opinion  of  it    an 

soldiers,  few  olflce.'s  are  capable  of  their  places  :  if  the  force 

fZir^^  '""'"■"•  ™""y  '''"  ^  deceived."  King  ChaZ 
therefore,  agau,  rcHommenced  operations  in  1645 Vcnflden; 
of  success,  although,  taken  together,  the  New  M^el  am 

RoUr  °'  *'^  ^""'^  "^"  «"P^^-  -  nS^bfrftoTh.! 
long  as  the  contest  lay  between  them  on  7he  one  hand    ami 

22nd,  1645,  delegates  from  either  party',  meeting  at  Uxbri^. 
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discussed  fruitlessly  spiritual  und  temporal  questions,  with  CkarU«i.'« 
views  so  coullicting  as  to  be  incapable  of  reconciliation.      D»ubU 

The  King,  while  his  delegates  were  treating  for  him  fli''*' 
at  Uxbridge.  was  negotiating  with  the  Court  of  France, 
with  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  with  the  Irish  Catholics, 
for  a  loan  of  troops.  He  wrote  to  his  wife.  Queen  Henrietta, 
explaining  to  her  that  though  while  negotiating  with  the 
I'arliamentary  delegates,  he,  being  unsupported  by  the  views 
of  those  with  him,  had  felt  obliged  to  style  his  opponents 
"  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  yet  his  use  of  that  ex- 
pression need  not  bind  him  later  to  acknowledge  them  as 
such."  It  was  during  the  Uxbridge  negotiations  that  the 
victories  of  Montrose  in  Scotland,  mentioned  later,  were 
reported  to  the  King. 

Colonel   Cromwell  went  to  Windsor  on  April  21st  to  Ruim 
surrender   his  commisision,   in   accordance   with   the   Self-  •*»•«• 
Denying  Act,  and,  while  there,  heard  of  a  Royalist  move-  <='»•»"■" 
meat  from  Oxford  to  the  West  Country.     Prince  Rupert 
was  advancing   on   Chester   when   he   was   recalled   from 
Ludlow  by  a  rising  of  Clubmen.    These  were  country  people 
who  had  become  weary  of  the  endless  exactions  from  which 
they  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  opposing  forces,  who  then 
w(re  living  in  free  (juarters  in  the  country  where  they 
operated.      Dorset    and    other    counties    had    upwards    of 
5,000  Clubmen,    mainly    armed   with    cudgels,    to   protect 
their  homes,  and  the  county  of  Worcester  had  at  one  time 
14,000  assembled. 

When  Cromwell  arrived  at  Windsor,  Fairfax  had  just  re- 
ceived orders  from  the  "  Committee  of  the  Two  Kingdoms," 
which  body  was  directing  the  war  operations  on  behalf  of 
Parliament,  to  endeavour  to  intercept  a  convoy  which  the 
King  was  about  to  send  from  Oxford  to  join  Prince  Rupert. 
Fairfax  sent  Cromwell  on  this  duty  with  1,000  horsemen.  BUtehing. 
He  attacked  some  Royalist  troops  at  Iblip,  on  the  Cherwell  *•»  "•"" 
and  then  took  Bletchington  House,  held  by  200  men  under 
Colonel  Windebank. 

Windebank— whose  young  wife,  and  several  ladies  in  the 
house  were  overcome  by  terror— surrendered,  for  which  he 
was  shot  at  Oxford.  Cromwell's  brilliant  raid,  in  the  words 
of  Lord  Digby,  the  Royalist  Chancellor,  "  totally  disabled 
the  King  to  move,"  for  the  Republicans  had  captured  nearly 
all  the  draught  horses  Rupert  had  collected. 
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CHAPTER    VI 
THE  OPERATIONS  OP  THE  MARQUIS  OF  MONTROSE,  1644 

Marquli  of  Moiitroic— Troublei  In  Scotland— ArgyU  Oppowi  Montro»e— Tli« 
Slaughter  of  the  Cnmpbilli— Montrote  at  Dundee. 

WE  must  uow  tjirn  to  the  Marquis  of  Montrose's  opera 
tions  in  Scotland,  tlie  report  of  which  had  encour- 
aged  the  Monarch  during  the  Uxbridge  negotiatiouH 
John  Graham,  who  was  born  in  1612,  and  sncceeded  his 
father,  Earl  of  Montrose,  in  1624,  was,  with  the  exception 
of  Cromwell,  the  most  remarkable  soldier  of  the  Civil  War 
as  he  was  the  unrivalled  patriot  and  hero.    Though  dignified 
and  somewhat  ceremouious,  he  had  a  charming  iwrwnality 
He  suffered  in  the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries,  wlu. 
did  not  realise  how  circumstances  had  changed  since  tlic 
days  in  which  Montrose  signed  the  first  Covenant,  and  the 
period  during  which  the  Scots  disloyal  to  Charles  I.,  not 
content  only  with  re-establishing  firmly  the  Presbyterian 
religion  in  Scotland,  were  bent  on  enforcing  its  practice  in 
England. 

Montrose  was  a  Loyalist  by  conviction,  and  yet  he  was 
the  hrst  to  sign  the  Covenant  protesting  against  Archbisboi. 
Laud  8  liturgy,  February,  1638. 

Scotland  was  suffering  at  the  time  under  two  tyrannies 
-the  material  domination  of  her  nobles,  and  the  moral 
despotism  of  the  Kirk. 

After  a  short  experience  of  Argyll's  intrigues,  Montrose 
realised  that  the  Royal  power  must  be  ^fe^ard^  to 
preserve  Scotland  from  anarchy. 

When  Charles  I.  went  to  Edinburgh,  August.  1C41 
s^^  f  v%'?'  r'^  '."''  "'"""eed  to  Vt  MoSrose  and 
rMa;ch  1S2'.  ''"P"^"^'  ""<»  ^hey  were  rc'eased  only 
The  Moderator  of  Scotland  offered  the  Earl  great 
pecuniary  advantages  in  June,  1643,  but  he  refused  them 
and  as  it  now  became  evident  to  Montrose  that  ArirvII  if 
not  aiming  at  the  Crown  for  himself,  was  certainly  dSyal 
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to  the  Monarch,  he  defluiteiji  quitted  the  Kirk  party.    He  Mmum*'* 
■aw  Queen  Henrietta  at  Bridlington  in  February,  IMS,  but  ■■t'<f***, 
she  wai  then  under  the  influence  of  liOrd  Hamilton,  who    *** 
tiud  played  a  double  game  at  Edinburgh,  when  acting  fur 
the  King  in   the  controTeraial  diacuMiona  about   Laud'n 
liturgy,   and   the   Queen   induced   her   huiband   to   reject 
Montrow'a  offer  to  raise  Scotland  in  favour  of  the  monarchy. 

In  the  Hummer,  Montroie  went  to  Oxford,  where  he 
stayed  with  the  King  for  aix  months.  CbarlcH,  who  had 
now  come  round  to  Montrose's  ideas,  appointed  him  as  his 
representative,  and  authorised  Lord  Autriui  to  proceed  to 
Ulster,  and  send  over  some  uf  his  Irish  retainers  to  help 
Montrose  in  Scotland. 

In  January,  l&U,  Antrim  went  to  Ulster,  and  Montiosc 
visited  Lord  Newcastle  at  Durham.  The  Eurl,  however, 
could  only  give  him  100  horsemen,  eight  cannon,  ond  1,300 
Militia,  who  deserted  after  a  few  weeks. 

Wliile  Montrose  was  in  the  weHt  af  the  Lowlands  he 
received  his  patent  of  Marquis  from  the  King,  and  a  decree 
of  excommunication  from  the  Kirk!  In  May,  Prince 
Rupert  summoned  him  to  York,  but  too  lute  for  the  battle 
of  Marston  Moor,  and  the  two  leaders  met  at  Richmond 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  defeat  of  the  Royalists. 

Montrose  started  to  ride  southwards,  and,  lagging  behind 
his  servants,  returned  to  Carlisle,  whence,  disguised  as  a 
groom,  he  rode  with  two  friends  through  the  Parliamentary 
forces  to  Perthshire,  where  he  arrived  with  no  money^  and 
with  only  four  worn-out  horses. 

We  may  anticipate  the  sequel.  The  Marquis,  by 
persevering,  undaunted  courage,  by  hlH  genius,  strategical 
and  tactical  skill,  beat  or  outgeneralled  all  bis  enemies, 
and  in  a  series  of  adventures  reading  more  like  a  foirytale 
than  ordinary  military  history,  became  master  of  Scotland 
in  six  months. 

Alastair  Macdonald,  one  of  Lord  Antrim's  adherents, 
having  landed  in  Ardnamurchan  with  1,1500  Irish  Catho- 
lics, had  plundered  the  Campbells,  hh  hereditary  foes.  He 
was  so  near  being  exterminated  that  he  marched  towards 
the  coast  to  re-embark  his  men  for  Ireland,  but  his  ships 
had  sailed,  so  he  was  thankful  when  Montrose  summoned 
him  to  Bhiir  Athole.  There  the  Marquis  hoisted  the  Royal 
Stondjua,  and  in  a  few  days  had  collected  2,500  men  around 
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him,  armed,  howoror,  only  with  pikes  and  a  few  iwnrdH 
many  of  them  having  nothing  better  than  bow*  nnd  arrow.' 
Ho  defeated  Lord  Elcho,  September  Ut,  at  TIppermuIr" 
five  mlleH  to  the  nouth  wert  of  Perth,  and  having  plundered! 
the  town  moved  northwnrdn.  Ho  frightened  the  foIlowerH 
of  Lord  Halfonr  of  Hiirloigh  mmi  the  Bridge  of  Dee.  and 

Irish  pillaged  the  town,  m.irdoring  all  they  met  in  the  next 
four  days     Thoy  Htrlppcnl  their  ..nfortunate  victim,  of  nl 
their  olothoH  to  avoid  «poiling  rho  garment,  before  th.-v 

force  .oMoutroHe  moved  northward.,  but  when  marThlnu 
hLt  \  '^'"■.\'\  ••^'•*«"K  t'-""l>"  on  the  northern  bank,  ho 
hav  ng  h,,riod  hi.  cannon  in  a  bog,  went  on  to  the  Badenoo  . 

into  Atholo.  Thence  Montro«o,  croHsing  the  Oramuians 
marched  northward.,  trying  to  raim.  the  Gordon.  Sew°,H 
heavily  attacked  and  nearly  .urrounded  at  Fyvie  "a.^N^ 
30  m.IoH  woHt  of  Aberdeen,  but  e.caped  dnrinrtho  S/ 
o  Badonocb.  Argyll  withdrew  to  InvorTrav.  where  he  reife 
in  .mag.nary  ^-curity.  But  Montrose,  ma^g  by  mot ' 
tain  path.  Hurprised  him  on  D^n^omber  l.Sth,  and  their  h 
a^nd  fecotch  clauHmon  killed  all  the  Campbell,  they  c«, 

u hlli  ^"'  i^:,  ""''^  ^^'^  '°°°^'>'''  <leva.tatinB  the  district    I 
^hile,  and  Montrose  thou  moved  toward.  Invornes. 

Argyll,  with  3,000  Campbells,  was  at  Inveriuchv  tn  h. 
north  of  Ben  Nevis,  when  Montr'os..  return^rg  by  mountain 
passe,  oil  on  him  on  February  2nd,  im,  and  kilTed  1  S 
Campbells,  more  than  Montrose's  whole  force  Their  cific^ 
was  111  from  over-fatigue  and  from  the  effects  of  a  heavy 
fall  from  hin  horse.     He  could  not  therefore  bear  arm.   K 

uinrM'"  ''"'^^"^"  ''  "•'«  ^-'^  from  a  b^^t  riS 
Lnnhe.     It  was  news  of  this  victory  which  caused  K?no 

a?uibrii;''"^'^"  '''  ^•«"^^^^""«  ^"'-'^S  therg^fiaS 

Montrose,  joined  by  the  Grants  and  Gordons,  now  carrie,! 


CHAPTER    VII 

THB  CAMPAIGN  OP  IMS 

Royaltit  Suecrstri— Croniwi'll  ai  Lirutcnnnt-Gcnrrnl  of  the  KlnHdoni— Nnwby 
— Hiirbttrity  ot  I>;irlliiniditury  SolilUri— Royiillit  Utt^iatirt— Gcorue 
DlRby,  Eur!  ol  Orlitnl— Succriiti  of  Montrose  In  Scotlarul— Thr  Kln«'i 
FaltlilrMniii— Parhamfntary  Succcuri,  UVI.VJtt— Churlet  IlcUl  by  the 
Scott— The  KInR  a  Prliorer  at  Iloltnhy  House— End  of  the  Flrit  Civil 
'Var— DubUn  Given  Up  to  Purlliinient— Pnsbyterlun  Form  of  Wortlilp. 

WHEN  the  cuuipaigu  «,f  104.1  iM'pin,  the  KIh^'h 
Hwuy  t'xtt'udcd  over  about  ono  third  of  England, 
but  he  had  the  greater  uuuilM'r  of  troojw  who, 
had  they  beeu  distipllned,  or  he  capable  of  coutiolliug 
hiH  generalH,  might  have  enabit-d  him  to  break  up  the 
Parliamentary  forteH  before  the  New  Model  Army  wan 
ready  for  service.  The  King's  eldest  son  was  in  nomi- 
nal command  in  the  west,  but  the  real  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  Prince  Kupert,  while  (ienerals  <ioriug  and 
Urenville  had  M(>purate  commands  in  the  extreme  West 
Country.  Charles,  after  relieving  Chester,  carried  Leicester 
by  assault,  and  the  "  Committee  of  the  Two  Kingdtmis," 
fearing  that  the  King  might  go  into  East  Anglia,  ordered 
Fairfax— who  was  besieging  Oxford— to  move  northwards. 
Parliament  was  always  nervous  about  public  feeling  in  East 
Anglia,  for  although  it  was  their  stronghold  yet  there  was 
a  powerful  Royalist  undercurrent  of  opinion,  which  caused 
outbreaks  at  Colchester  and  elsewhere,  and  the  (irand  Jury 
of  Essex  at  the  end  of  May  petitioned  for  the  restitution  of 
the  King  to  the  Throne. 

Fairfax  and  a  Council  of  War  on  June  7th,  tirged  bv 
cavalry  officers,  petitioned  that  Cromwell  should  be  made 
LieutenantOeneral  of  the  Kingdom,  in  answer  to  which 
he  received  an  acting  appointment  for  three  months  with 
iK'rmission.  should  it  become  necessary,  to  join  Fairfax 
when  the  Lord  (leneral  might  require  his  services, 
n  ,^^^^.''"  «"<*'«'8s<^s  Cromwell  had  gone  from  the  west  of 
Oxford    into    Cambridgeshire,    where    he    Avas    concerting 
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mt'usiures  for  the  defence  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  raisin;; 
troops  for  Fairfax's  army. 

The  Lord  General  kept  Cromwell  informed  from  day  to 
day  of  the  King's  movements,  and  when  Cromwell  realised 
that  a  battle  was  imminent,  he  marched  with  600  horsemen 
as  fast  as  they  coiiid  traivel,  and  joined  Fairfax's  head-<iuar- 
ters  on  the  morning  of  June  13th,  1645,  being  received  by  the 
troops  with  enthusiastic  cheers. 

The  advanced  portion  of  the  Royal  army  had  reached 
Market  Darborough  late  on  June  13th,  the  rear  billeting  at 
Naseby.      Being  advised  of  the  approach  of  Fairfax,  the 
Royalists  got  into  position  at  Sibbertoft  Hill,  thn>e  miles  to 
the  north  of  Naseby,  in  the  early  morning  of  June  14th,  and 
the  King  renounced  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  north. 
General  Fairfax,  moving  at  3  a.m.,  on  the  14th  had  halted 
before  daylight  on  a  ridge  immediately  north  of  Naseby. 
about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Royalist  position  ai 
Sibbertoft.     At  Cromwell's  suggestion,  he  "  changed  posi 
tion  "  a  mile  to  the  north-west  of  the  village,  forming  up  in 
fallow  fields,  and  there  jjlaced  his  troops  with  infantry  in 
the  centre  and  horsemen  on  the  flanks,  on  a  frontage  of  a 
mile.     The  line  stood  on  a  gentle  rise  20  feet  above  a  hill 
opposite,  with  a  boggy  valley  between,  towards  which  gentle 
slopes  led  down  on  either  side.    Fairfax  drew  his  troops  back 
100  yards  from  tlie  crest  of  the  nearly  flat  hill,  which  had 
the  effect,  as  Rupert  records,  of  causing  diflBculties  to  the 
Royalists  in  determining  the  strength  and  exact  position 
of  the  Parliamentary  forces.    These  numbered  about  14,000 
men,  half  being  mounted  troops.       Cromwell  commanded 
thirn'  on  the  Right,  or  eastern  flank,  the  line  facing  nearly 
due  north,  and  Colonel  Ireton  the  Horse  regiments  on  the 
Leftj  General  Skippctn  being  in  the  Centre.     He  was  faced 
by  Sir  Thomas  Astley,  Sir  M.  Langdale  being  opposite  to 
Cromwell,  and  Prince  Rupert  facing  Colonel  Ireton. 

Most  authors  give  the  Royalist  numbers  as  7,500;  it  seems 
more  probable,  however,  that  there  were  about  9,000,  but  in 
any  case,  considerably  fewer  than  those  under  Fairfax. 
Rupert  hud  put  his  own  Foot  regiment  and  that  of  the  King 
with  two  guns  in  a  third  line. 

The  Royalist  infantry  advanced  about  noon,  and,  having 
fired,  engaged  Skippon's  Footmen  in  a  hand  to  hand  con- 
flict, with  such  determination  that  the  JS'ew  Model  infantrv 
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gave  ground.  Colonel  Ireton  sent  several  regiments  to  assail  Campaign 
the  Kight  flank  of  the  Koyal  infantry.  While  so  occupied,  of  164S 
they  were  charged  by  Rupert,  with  the  result  that  Ireton's 
second  line  not  supporting  the  first  line  in  time,  the  whole 
of  the  Left  of  the  force  was  driven  back.  He  himself  was 
wounded  by  a  pike-thrust  in  the  thigh  and  in  the  face  by  a 
Iialbert,  and  was  then  taken  prisoner.  His  whole  division 
was  chased  by  Rujwrt's  cavalry  Lack  to  Naseby,  where  the 
Royal  horsemen  fell  on  the  Parliamentary  baggage  train. 

The  infantry  in  the  Centre  were  fighting  stubbornly  when 
Cromwell  executed  a  brilliant  tactical  decisive  movement  on 
the  eastern  flank.  He  had  left  Colonel  Whalley  with  a  small 
part  of  the  mounted  troops  opposite  to  SirM.  Laugdale, 
while  he,  with  the  greater  portion,  moved  out  to  his  Right. 

Colonel    Whal-      

ley    charging  1^^^^^^^^ 
down  the  slope,  I    fiiKK-^„S>^^ 
crashed    into 
Lnngdale's 
horse  before  it 
moved   up   tlie 
hill,  and  imme- 
diately after  the 
collision  Crom- 
well,    charging 
from    the   east- 
ward   on    the 
Royalist    Left 
flank,    put    all 
Langdale'e 
squadrons    to 
flight,  and  then 
leaving   a   part 
of    Whalley' H 
men    to    keep 
them    on    the 
move,    he    re- 
formed the  rest 
of  his    squad- 
rons. 

In    the    Left 
Centre    of    the 
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Parliameutary  New  Model  footmen,  the  officers,  striving  10 
keep  their  men  firm  under  the  impetuous  onward  movement 
of  the  Royal  infantry,  after  failing  to  do  so,  stood  to  die 
with  their  Colours  close  to  the  Reserve. 

Cromwell,  who  had  "  changed  position  to  the  Left," 
charged  down  on  the  left  flauk  of  the  Royal  infantry,  all  of 
which  broke,  except  one  brigade,  which  though  attackid 
Bimultaneonsly  in  front,  in  flank,  and  in  rear,  stood  im 
movable  with  a  grand  courage,  until  Fairfax,  calling  tiji 
his  own  regiment  of  Foot,  in  combination  with  Cromwell's 
cavalry,  boat  down  the  devoted  Royalists. 

At  this  moment  the  King  was  rallying  his  horsemen,  half 
a  mile  to  the  north,  and  Prince  Rupert  was  returning  from 
Naspby  with  his  still  breathless  troopers.  The  Parlia- 
mentary Generals  re  formed  for  a  final  attack.  The  King, 
leading  a  Bodyguard  of  500  gentle-born  troopers,  galloped 
forward,  when  Lord  Carnwarth  seized  his  bridle-rein,  and 
crying,  "  Will  you  go  to  your  death?  "  turned  his  horse, 
shouting,  •'  March  to  the  right  ";  the  whole  of  the  horse 
men  following  the  King  then  broke  into  a  wild  flight. 

The  Roundhead  casualties  were  comparatively  trifling; 
but  Charles  lost  his  U  guns,  all  the  Colours,  and  practi- 
cally all  his  infantry,  for  those  who  were  not  killed  were 
taken  prisoners.  He  and  his  cavalry  continued  their  flight 
and  went  as  fast  as  their  horses  could  carry  them  to 
Leicester. 

In  those  days  victors  showed  but  little  mercy  to  van- 
ciiiishod,  and  the  more  religious  men  thought  themselves  to 
be,  the  greater  barbarities  they  perpetrated  on  those  they 
considered  to  be  wicked,  or  on  those  holding  different  views 
of  religion.  The  struggle  had  been  fiercely  contested  with 
much  hand  to  hand  fighting;  Fairfax  had  himself  killed  a 
Royalist  ofllcer  who  was  defending  his  Colour;  Skippon  had 
been  badly  wounded,  Ireton  had  also  suffered,  Cromwell  had 
beeu  personally  engaged,  and  no  doubt  the  private  soldiers 
were  much  excited.  Nevertheless,  nothing  can  excuse  the 
Puritans  who  mutilated  the  faces  of  the  English  women 
camp-followers  of  the  Royal  troops,  so  as  to  render  them 
hideous  for  ever,  and  butchered  in  cold  blood  a  hundred 
Catholic  Irish  women  of  the  same  calling.  Mr.  Whitelock, 
cue  of  the  more  tolerant  of  the  Presbyterian  Members  oi 
Parliament,   in   alluding  to  this  atrocious   butchery,   dis 
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nuBfles  It  with  the  obserratioQ  :  "  Upon  whom  I  fear  the  Camp«iga 
Ordinance  against  Papists  pressed  hard."  of  i«4B 

The  result  of  the  Battle  of  Naseby  was  momentous  from 
several  aspects.  The  King  lost  not  only  his  troops  and 
8,000  stand  of  arms,  but  also  his  credit  with  many  of  his 
supporters.  The  whole  of  his  correspondence  with  Queen 
Henrietta  was  taken,  read  in  London,  and  eventually  pub- 
lished by  Parliament,  indicating  clearly  the  Kind's  nitrifriios 
to  regain  bis  power  by  the  help  of  foreign  troops.  To  Crom- 
well the  result  was  also  very  important,  for  it  made  him 
the  most  prominent  man  in  England. 

After  the  King's  defeat  at  Naseby  a  succession  of  dis    Roraiut 
asters  fell  on  the  Royal  arms;  Leicester  surrendered  on  Du«.t«r« 
June  19th,  and  there  were  other  defeats  in  Dorset  and  Wilt- 
shire.    The  King,   however,   reached  Hereford  in   safety, 
where  he  was  joined  by  General  Gerard  with  2,000  men. 

The  opposing  parties  were  now  each  troubled  bv  tlie 
Clubmen,  who  demanded  that  they  should  hold  all  garrison 
towns,  and  maintain  the  Civil  laws  of  the  kingdom  in  dis- 
tricts unoccupied  by  troops,  while  the  struggle  lasted. 

In  the  north,  also,  disasters  had  fallep  on  the  Royal 
cause,  Scarborough,  Pontefract,  and  Carlisle  surrendered, 
and  the  Scottish  army  which  had  been  engaged  in  the  sioge 
of  the  last  place  invested  Hereford. 

The  King,  in  writing  to  Lord  Digby  on  August  3rd,  made 
use  of  the  remarkable  expression  :  "  If  I  cannot  live  as  a 
King,  I  will,  at  least,  die  like  a  gentleman,"  a  resolve  which 
he  nobly  carried  out  in  January,  1649. 

George  Digby,  Earl  of  Bristol,  was  only  twelve  years  jh.  E.rl  «< 
old  when,  as  a  handsome  and  very  clever  boy,  he  presented  BrUtol 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  his  fnfher. 
whom  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  sent  to  the  Towor  of 
London.  The  boy,  and  later  the  man,  was  unusually  elo- 
quent. He  was  well  educated  and  possessed  of  a  magnetic 
personality.  He  represented  Dorset  both  in  tlie  Short  and  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  was  on  the  committee  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Strafford,  but  both  spoke  and  voted  against  the  Bill 
of  Attainder.  Either  from  conviction  or  distrust  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Puritan  party  he  gradually  went  over  to  the 
Royal  side.  He  was  made  a  peer ;  advised  King  Charles  well 
as  to  the  choice  of  Ministers,  but  dishonourably  and  very 
badly  in  the  matter  of  the  arrest  of  the  five  Mem'bers  of  the 
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House  of  Commons,  for  which  attempted  outrage  he  wan 
chiefly  auswerabh'.  Di{{bv  showed  great  courage  at  Edghill 
and  at  the  siege  of  LJclifield.  where  he  was  wounded. 

He  and  Prince  Kupcit  quarrelled  on  nearly  every  occa 
sion  on  which  they  were  brought  together,  and  his  life  was 
indeed  a  continuous  series  of  contradictions. 

Digby  left  England  in  1(>42  for  Holland,  fearing  that  1... 
might  be  impeached.    He  greatly  assisted  Quc^n  Henrietta  in 
obtaining  money  and  arms  in  Holland.     He  went  to  York 
disguised  as  a  Frenchman,  but  Charles  sent  him  back  to 
Holland,  ostensibly  to  hasten  the  receipt  of  the  supply  of 
arms,  but  in  reality  l)ecause  the  King  was  then  negotiating 
as  he  hoped  favourably,  with  his  enemies,  and  Digby's  pre- 
sence was  inconvenient,  for  he  was  one  of  the  most  un- 
popular  men  of  the  Royal  party.    His  ship,  being  captured 
was  carried  into  Hull,  and  he  was  taken  before  the  Governor 
bir  John  Hotham,  who  failed  to  recognise  him  in  his  dis- 
guise until  Digby  threw  himself  on  his  mercy,  and  Sir  John 
agreed  not  to  betray  him. 

It  is  a  curious  indication  of  the  divided  state  of  feeling  in 
England  that  the  Parliamentary  party,  not  trusting  Sir 
John  Hotham  to  hold  Hull,  sent  there  his  eldest  son  to 
stiffen  his  convictions.  Digby  tried  hard  to  persuade  Hot- 
ham to  hand  over  Hull  to  the  King,  but  this  he  declined  to 
do,  when  later  Digby  led  a  Royal  force  up  to  the  walls 

The  King,  leaving  Wales,  went  northwards  to  Newark 
and  being  followed  closely  by  the  Scottish  horse,  made  a 

T  '?  S>T  ^J^^^'""'  ""^  ^''''™  ^^^''''^  ^''ached  Oxford  on 
August  28th  Here  he  received  good  news  from  Montrose, 
who,  with  5,000  men,  had  overrun  and  devastated  the  country 
from  the  north  to  the  Forth  river:  General  Baillie  was  then 
in  position  at  Kilsyth,  to  the  north  of  Glasgow,  and  had  ho 
remained  there,  Montrose  would  probably  have  been  forced 
to  retire  northwards  for  want  of  provisions.  The  Committee 
°\  ^^*?,*^«' '»«''<^^''^r'  insisted  on  his  attacking  Montrose,  and 
while  Baillie's  men  were  changing  position  on  A-igust  l.^th- 
which  was  in  effect  a  flank  march  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  an  enemy-the  Marquis  and  his  wild  clansmen  charged 
and  overthrew  his  horse,  which  trampled  on  the  infantry  • 
the  whole  of  his  troops,  breaking,  fled  in  disorder,  and  wero 
pursued  for  fourteen  miles,  losing,  it  is  alleged,  5,000  men 
Glasgow  and  other  cities  surrendered,  all  Rovalist  prisoners 
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were  given  up,  and  Montrose  called  a  Parliament  at 
Glasgow. 

On  receipt  of  tliiH  news,  Oeneral  Leslie  took  the  Scottish 
Horse  from  Nottingham  back  to  their  own  country.  King 
Charles,  with  5,000  men,  marched  from  Oxford  and  raised 
the  siege  of  Hereford,  and  was  advancing  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Bristol  when  he  learnt  that  Prince  Rnpert  with  its  garri- 
son had  capitulated  on  condition  of  a  safe  conduct  to 
Oxford. 

The  King  revoked  his  commission,  and  ordered  him  to 
leave  the  kingdom.  The  Prince,  instead  of  doing  so,  went 
towards  Newark,  and  although  the  King  ordered  him  to 
remain  where  he  was,  he  disregarded  the  command  and  rode 
into  Newark,  the  Governor  of  which  (General  Gerard)  and 
a  hundred  men  went  out  as  a  guard  of  honour  to  meet  the 
Prince.  After  a  violent  altercation  with  Prince  Rnpert,  in 
which  most  of  the  King's  principal  officers  took  part  with 
the  Prince,  he  and  his  brother  obtained  permission  from 
the  Parliament  to  leave  the  kingdom.  Of  this,  however, 
they  did  not  avail  themselves,  and  were  later  shut  up  with 
the  King  in  Oxford. 

A  Court  of  Inquiry  which  investigated  the  circumstances 
attending  the  surreniler  of  Bristol  unanimously  acquitted  the 
Prince  of  any  failure  of  duty ;  indeed.  Colonel  Butler,  one 
of  the  Parliamenfary  investing  cmnmnders,  dechired  that 
the  city  could  not  have  been  d.n.  nded  with  the  numbers 
available. 

While  Charles  was  attempting  to  raise  the  siege  of  Ches- 
ter he  was  beaten  with  a  loss  of  1,500  men,  aud  retreating  to 
Newark,  remained  there  for  a  month,  until,  fearing  he  might 
be  surrounded,  he  returned  with  500  cavalry  to  Oxford, 
where  he  remained  for  the  winter. 

On  September  13th  a  great  disaster  liad  fallen  on  Mont- 
rose. Most  of  his  Highland  followers  ha<1  gone  Itack  to  the 
north,  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  General  Leslie, 
near  Selkirk.  a,.d  totaliv  deleaved.  His  men  were  massacred 
after  the  action  with  barbarities  greater  e\  than  they  had 
perpetrated  at  Aberdeen.  Montrose  hiras  scaped  to  the 
mountains.  King  Charles's  Chancellor,  Lo.d  Digby,  went 
into  Dorsetshire  with  1..500  horsemen,  and  after  some 
chequered  successes  in  the  west  of  England,  reached 
Dumfries  on  the  way  to  join  >rontro8e,  but  hearing  of  his 
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disaster,  thoy  disbanded.    Lord  Digby  went  to  Ireland  to 
raise  troops  for  the  King. 

-h  Jr^''r\?°!'"  I''''*'  ^''^  '**""K8  of  the  Royalists  wen- 
shocked  by  the  disclosures  made  in  the  publication  of  the 
Kings  letters  taken  at  Naseby,  but  now  a  furth-r  discovery 
of  double  dealing  was  made  known.    The  King  having  beeii 
disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  receiving  troops  from  the  Duke 
ol  Lorraine   had  carried  on  negotiations  with  the  insurgent 
Irish  for  the  loan  of  soldiers.     They,  influenced  by  their 
clergjr,  insisted  on  the  re-establishment  of  their  relirion,  to 
which  Ormonde,  Lord  Lieutenant,  a  loyal  supporter  of  th,- 
King,  would  not  consent.    Charles  sent  over  the  eldest  sou 
son„i%       2"'%'^^  Worcester  (a  Catholic,  and  a  warm  per' 
sonal  friend,  whom  he  had  lately  created  Earl  of  Qlamor- 
gaj),  with  instructions  to  treat  with  the  Irish.    Glamorgan's 

tofiini^n,  n"^  ''""','^  *"  '""'""^  ''''''''  »»«  was  authoriic 
to  fill  up,  and  he  carried  with  him  on  April  30th,  1645,  letters 
to  Rinuccini,  the  Pope's  Nuncio.  Glamorgan  cUmunicatn 
p..r  ot  his  ,n.struction8  to  Lord  Ormonde,  and  in  August  cou 
eluded  a  treaty  with  the  Catholics  for  the  loan  of  10^  men 
and  a  subsidy,  in  return  for  which  the  Catholics  were  t<, 
have  the  free  exercise  of  their  faith.  Lord  Ormonde  was  a 
CaZuo  °^eo  ;ating  a  public  treaty,  less  favourable  To  the 

Whh-  ?  ""^  /l^  P"'"*  "^  "''•«'«°-       0"  October  17th  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  was  killed  in  a  skirmish,  and  cop  e 

to  WeltmlnX"!"*^'  '^'"«  '^""'  ^"  '''  -"^^^'  --  -t 

m',r''2-^"th'  ^^'■°''"''^'  V""^  ^^^''y  ^^^'^  «f  «»«'  at  Christ- 
mas, idio,  they  pr(»po8ed  to  arrest  Glamorgan  for  hieli 
neason,  and  Lord  I^igby  wrote  a  very  strong  protest  to  tt 
King  agnii.st  bis  conduct.    The  King  sent  a  messa^J  In  l^ 

d'^:a  oTr  oir^"*"*^^'-  •^^""^'^  29f»>    1^0    ^.l^m     : 

evaslve^^tift  r?  ^?,  '  "f '""'  '''^''^'  *«  ^'•°'«"*^«  ^^  wrote 
evasively  that  he  could  not  rememk^r  having  eiven  Gljimnr 

Cland  ""  '''""''^t  ''•'^  ^'"^''«  di-vowal'hfd  no  eS  i  ; 

«i  ^.°  ^^\u^^^  '^"^''**'''  "^  1^  and  the  spring  of  1646    thr 

o'Zt '  ■'  ""''  '"'  ^"^^  "f  ''"^''''"d  fell  into  the  h'anS 
o.  the  Parhamentary  party,  and  ii.  April  General  Fairfav 
brought  his  troops  back  to  Newbury.    The  Kine'ronlv  C' 
now  of  regaining  his  power  lay  in  ,he  quarreis^tetwL 
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Independents  and  Presbyterians,  which  deepened  daily.  The  c«Bp«ica 
actual  numbers  in  Parliament  were  singularly  level,  de-  •'  *•*■ 
cisions  being  given  by  a  few  votes  on  either  side,  and  on  one 
important  occasion  by  one  vote.  The  King  intrigued  with 
all  parties  in  turn,  writing  to  Lord  Digby  hia  hopes  of  beiiijj 
ablfc  "  to  draw  either  the  Presbyterians  or  Independents  to 
side  with  me  for  extirpating  one  or  the  other,  and  then  I 
shall  be  really  King  again."  He  employed  the  French 
Envoy,  Montreuil,  to  negotiate  for  him  with  the  Soots,  and 
his  negotiations  with  the  Parliament,  together  with  their 
vote,  December  1st,  1&45,  indicated  that  he  was  willing  to 
make  twenty  of  his  opponents  dukes,  earl»,  or  barons,  the 
greater  number  of  those  selected  being  Presbyteriuiis.  They 
had  a  majority  in  Parli-.iment  and  proposed  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  King's  power  by  the  creation  of  nobles  and 
promotion  of  otherb  who  had  been  fighting  against  the 
Monarch. 

The  Parliamentary  troops  closed  around  Oxford  in  the  C«nip«lfB 
spring  of  1G46,  and  on  April  27th  the  King  quitted  the  town  '*  '"• 
disguised  as  a  servant.  He  stayed  at  Downham,  in  Norfolk, 
while  Mr.  Hudson,  a  clergjman,  who  had  travelled  with 
him,  saw  Montreuil  at  Newark.  In  accordance  with  their 
arrangements,  Charles  went  with  Montreuil  to  Lord  Leven's 
head-quarters.  May  5th,  and  was,  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  a  prisoner.  Lord  Leven  treated  him  with  otitwai  d 
courtesy,  but  when  the  King — to  test  his  position — "  gave 
the  parole  "  to  the  jruard  on  his  house,  Leven,  interposing, 
said,  "  Your  Majesty  had  better  leave  that  to  me,  as  I  am 
the  older  soldier." 

The  Scots  having  got  possession  of  the  King's  person 
forced  him  to  order  Newark  to  be  surrendered  to  them.  The 
Scots  immediately  marched  northwards,  for  the  House  of 
Commons  at  Westminster  had  passed  a  vote  that  "  the 
King's  person  should  bo  disposed  of  by  both  Houses,  and 
that  he  be  sent  to  Warwick  Castle." 

At  Newcastle  the  King  was  respectfully  treated,  and  he 
discussed  with  a  minister  the  establishment  of  the  Presby- 
terian form  of  religion,  but  nothing  came  of  these  discus- 
sions, and  the  Scots  negotiating  with  Parliament,  on 
A  iffust  12th,  agreed  to  leave  the  kingdom  if  they  were  paid 
£400,000. 

In  August  Parliament  sent  what  were  practically  the 
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"Vi'-pi.   ^^^"^K«  articles  of  agreement,  with  limitationB  of  Royal 

'p^ZZll  fZT  ''^^'^-  *"'  ^^"»  ^'"^*''  »°d  on  February  Ist   1W7 

,„,  Charles  wa«  given  up  by  the  Scots,  and  conducted  to  Holmbv 

House,  Althorpe,  Northamptonshire.    Charles  declared  tha' 

tnZ*  ^"^^'  """"^  ^^^•"  '^^«  «'••'*  ""''nation  as  to  the 
ran^tion  was  not  accurate,  as  he  went  voluntarily  to  join 
the  ScotfHh  army,  hoping  ,„  i„d„ce  it  to  act  against  th" 
Parhamentary  p«rty  at  Westminster.  It  should  he  s^  d  i n 
th  n'lh  ;r.r'  «"'*'  "* ''''  ^«*'  ^^^^^  *«  ^  «»  mean  tr^is^ 
against  the  New  Model  Army;  and  they  were  advised  bv  the 
h^adrng  p„,byterians  that  they  could^ever  ^?The  Ind^ 

CllT"^^  ^'^'  '^''^'  °'  ^hich  were  the  Monarch^  most 
mplacable  opponents)  disbanded  until  they  had  the  S 
with  them.    The  first  Civil  War  was  now  over.  ^ 

Kin?t  ^^^'''Yl^^o^^^o^,  on  receipt  of  orders  from  the 
nJln^  disband  his  force,  retired  to  the  Continent     Lord 

2;?e's  Nu'ncTn"  «'  ^'"''1  ""*•  ''''  ^"^'^  Catholics,  but  tie 
Tt  «m  «  n  ""yi'^^B  short  of  the  suppression  of  Protest- 
over^;  the  pXt  T  ^'""'''''^  22nd,  1647,  handed  D?bHn 

Ti     r?-      *  •^''fl'npn^ary  representatives. 

IIK'  King  had  iH-en  supported  for  three  and  a  half  years 
by  the  generous,  disinterested  loyalty  of  the  greater  nartnJ 

lnVat'cLnn??l7eirtr\^^^^  "^'^  .i-tMrilVel 
archical^rirc  pie     The  KinX' r"^'  J"  ,^^^«"«^  ^^  the  mon- 
had  enlisL  iS',  ScStc^  WHs.f  S,Teh"°  T'*!!^.''"*''  «"^' 
Lorraine,  to  fi.hUiirt^tile'^    w^i.eTa  ;.:f  ^^^^^^^ 
had  gained  over  the  mSHHio  /.i„  '""lax  ana  Cromwell 

m«i  of  the  poople  disliked  tbe  "  S.,or,  "  1~  feV'" 
hud  ol.joctcd  to  the  bi8hop«.        ""°'«™     ■»»"!  «ian  thfv 
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CHAPTER   VIII 
THE  REPUBLIC 

A  Government  without  Power— The  Army  Turns  A«;ilnst  Purllnment— Crom- 
well Act*  at  Peacemaker— Ireton  and  Fleet  wood— The  Army's  Demands 
— Petitions  In  Favour  of  the  Kln|{— NeKotlatlons  with  Charles— "  Agree- 
ment of  the  People  "—Cromwell  Gains  Over  the  Army— Charles  Flees  to 
the  Isle  of  \Vi(!lil— Tlie  King  and  the  Scottish  Commissioners— Crom- 
well's Army  Reforms — Charles  and  the  Scots. 

THE  new  Ordinaiiccg,  which  were  referred  to  iu  the  APr«*br- 
previous  chapter,  instituted  a  Presbyterian  Repuldic.  t«rUnR«. 
but  it   was  a  form  of  Govornmeut   without  power,  ^'•"' 
as,  indeed,  the  majority  in  Parliament  now  realised,  for 
it  began  to  be  seen  that  the  victors  of  ilarston  Moor  and 
Naseby   were  mainly   Independents   who  wen?  opptised   to 
any  form  of  State  Church.      Tiie  Prc;!byteriaiis,  to  avert 
the  danger  impending  from   their   opponents,   voted   that 
Fairfax  and  the  greater  part  «»f  the  Army  should  go  to 
Ireland  to  suppress  the  insurgent  Catholics.     But  with  a 
stupidity  strange  amongst  men,  some  of  whom  were  clever. 
Parliament  delayed  to  adjust  the  soldiers'  pay,  and  in  the 
first  instance  proposed  to  disband  with  two  months'  pay  all 
the  men  of  regiments  who  were  unwilling  to  cross  the  Irish 
Channel.    The  Army,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  the  arrears  Xroubl. 
of  pay,  wished  for  an  Act  of  Indemnity  for  all  deeds  done  witli  th« 
during  the  war,  and  failing  to  obtain  satisfactory  answers  •^'"'''  *•*' 
from  Parliament,  advanced  towards  London.     The  House 
summoned   to   the   Bar  certain  of  the  officers   who  were 
suspected  of  being  ringleaders  in   the  Army  movements 
against  Parliament,  and  resolved  that  throe  regiments,  the 
officers   of   whiih    were    mainly    Presbyterians,    should    be 
retained  in  England. 

Two  deputations  went  from  the  Houses  of  Westminster 
to  the  Army,  which  was,  however,  firm.  Colonel  Lambert, 
as  the  spokesman,  stood  out  for  the  three  main  conditions, 
which  had  been  demanded  :  "the  arrears  of  pay,"  an 
"  Act  of  Indemnity,"  and  that  the  regiments  going  to 
Ireland    should   proceed   as   then   organised.     The   House 
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the  offloerH  and  men  cenw  to  be  identical  "'^*"'«"  «' 

utJoZTtrn!"  rTr'!?  l'«''»«"«'nt.  from  the  outspoken 

at  Saff^L^^iaen'''"^  "  eompromi^  with  the  troop,  then 

his  wWow     R„f^  J""^'  ""  .^'■':^''°'«  *^^«t''  '"  1«51.  married 
Iretr.     r  n       1       "  ""'T  •""'"»*^  a8«ociatP8  of  Oorawell 
Ovf?wi'        ^    '°*'"^''   gentleman,    had    talcen    his   degreJ^  at 
Oxford,  and  was  a  barrister-at-law     He  wh»  n..H  Jf  T   a 

Constitutmnal  Monarchy,  but  in  1W8,  when  con ^nceS  o? 

threatened  by  invasion  bv  the  Scots  ^ 

Ireton  had  many  fine  qualities,  for  althouijh  Cromwell 
g  adly  accepted  a  pension  of  £2,500,  yet  when  Ireton  after 
his  successes  in  Ireland,  was  offered  a  pension  of  £2  ^. 

pay  Its  debts  before  it  thought  of  giving  presents." 
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Fleetwood,  aoothrr  influential  Repnblican.  was  GoTernor  CUrU* 
of  Briitol  in  1045;  be  took  an  important  part  in  gaininp  "••«w««4 
the  victory  at  Dunbar  in  1050.     He  became  Lord  DepiiO   It/J!** 
of  Ireland,  in  lfl&4,  hnt  although  very  brave  in  action  he 
was  irresolute  and  weak  in  couutil.   'rromwell  had  taken 
the  measure  of  his  nharactcr,  for  when  he  bname  his  son- 
in-law  by  murryiuK  llrldget  Ireton,  he  wrote  to  him,  '•  Take 
heed  of  your  natural  inclination  to  compromise."    He  was 
ambitious  of  power,  but  yet  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  of 
gaining  it ;  and  though  on  Cromwell's  death  he  angled  for 
the   accession    to   the   Protectorate,   yet    he   made   only   a 
half  hearted  effort  to  supplant  Klchard  Cromwell  in  that 
position. 

It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conviction  that  Cromwell,  Tk«s*ffrM 
Ireton,  and  Fleetwood  pulled  the  strings  of  the  Saffron  W«M«« 
Walden  discussions.    The  Committee  reported  to  the  House  *>«••««••■•. 
of  Commons  "  that  they  found  in  the  Army  no  distemper,  '**' 
but  many  griovnuoeM,"  and  the  Uou8««  thanked  the  Com- 
mittee for  its  reiiort. 

In  spite  of  the  approval  of  the  House  of  Commons,  {* 
took  no  steps  to  remedy  the  allegetl  grievances,  and  on 
May  29th  Fairfax  reported  to  the  Speaker  that  the  Army 
to)ild  not  be  disbanded  lK><'re  it  was  satislied.  He  at  the 
same  time,  for  his  own  ty,  ordered  it  to  concentrate 
nearer  London. 

Mr.  Holies,  the  leading  Presbyterian  member  of 
Douse,  proposed  a  motion  for  Cromwell's  arrest,  but 
having  been  forewarned,  Cromwell  rejoined  the  troops, 
with  whom  he  was  inctirring  danger  of  Lis  life,  as  they 
were  blaming  him,  though  unjustly,  for  not  having  sup- 
ported with  sufficient  vigour  their  reasonable  claims  for 
arrears  of  pay.  They  stood  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
so,  for  the  sake  of  true  religion,  it  was  fortunate  for  the 
Nation  that  the  Army  at  this  moment  was  the  all-powerful 
factor  in  England.  The  privates  differed  from  those  of  any 
army  ever  seen  before  or  since  in  the  world.  They  comprised 
tenant-farmers,  small  traders  who  had  subsisted  for  a  long 
time  at  their  own  cost,  their  pay  being  mouths  in  arrear; 
yet  they  never  pillaged  or  committed  outrages  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county  in  which  they  campaigned; 
although  fanatical,  and  after  a  battle  brutally  cruel,  yet 
they  lived  at  other  times— according  to  their  lights— godly. 
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n'pii.«.nttHl  liionurchual  f.!elinir.     Dnrlorthp  nX     t    " 

uu-«  to  Ilauiptou  «'.,„«.  rromwcll  w«m  «p  urltly  Son 
"  .  H  way  to  tho  Army,  but  there  can  be  but  lUtle  dmibt 
»     lnH  liuviug  couutenuncpd  Joyce'H  action    ..ml   i'hl« 

days  later  the  Army  w-nt  up  «  •.  nolomn  euKaLnent  "  tJu. 
t  would  n..itl.,.r  dlHband  nor  reduce  Itn  nuwl.lrH  „ntll 
hud  obtain..,!  Hatinfaction.      Ou  June  14th  The    Vrnv    ,'^ 
•uauded,   in  a  jK^tition  drawn    .p    "y  Co  one)    Ii^tr  ..' 
expuiHiou  oi  e,.ven  MemU-r^  of  i^.rlLlent"     ,  TLam.': 

ito.^;'';;r  c  r!^«i:;;irr.r';3? 

to  cjpel  ,u«  clevra  MemborH,  m  the  A™rl3v.„™   V 

Throughout  the  Hummer  there  were  numv  ..^*w! 

favour  ol  the  King,  who  wan  all^wedTo  SeCfZi,'" 

and  wuh  whom  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  and  Ireton  had  fiSnuit' 

uterviex.-H.      It  seemn  that  at  this  time  the  IndepTnden 

eadiag  Army  men  anticipated  the  possibility  of  a  Eora 

fho  «    ",•  '  "^"^  '°**'°'*  *"  arbitrate  between   us  an. 

the  Parhament,  but  we  mean  to  arbitrate  b^tTeen  Your 
Majesty  and  the  Parliament."  "^iween    lour 

Fairfax,    on    July    8th,    recommended    to    Parliament 
uiUder   treatment   of   the   Monarch;   the   .irmy   submmed 
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KfoiuinonduMoiiM  dnnvn  up  by  Irvton  wbit  ii  wcrt!  niorf 
fuvourubh*  tu  tb(*  Kiiin  tliuii  thoii(>  pri'viouHly  put  forwiinl. 
hut  th»'H«  profHtMltioitH  won'  rt'JwtiHl  with  worn. 

A  mob  urg.  ni««Hl  in  tlu>  City  liuvhiK  invutlcil  tli**  IIouwh 
of  Parlitimrut,  11  of  tlip  Lordii.  uud  100  of  tlio  ConinionN 
aoiigliv  th«>  protiTtion  of  thi>  Army  ilicn  on  lluunNlow 
Heath.  Fjiirfnx  rcplnci'd  th»'ui  in  the  IIoum'  on  AngUMt 
7th,  having  nuirclicd  lr<M»pH  np  to  ilie  City,  and  was  thanked 
by  I*arlinnu>nt,  who  uppoint«'d  Idin  ConMtablt'  of  the  Tower 
of  London.  Parliament  n«»w  offered  the  Kinj;  irenh  termn, 
which  he  dit-liued,  preferrinj;  thow  drawn  np  previonniy 
by  Ireton. 

Charles  wa»  ut  tlie  tiumc  time,  however,  negotiutinK 
with  the  HeotR,  who  hud  proteHted  ugainnt  IdH  abdiKti«>n 
from  Ilolmby  IIoiiw.  Thin  (-orreHpondence  hooi,  bi'canie 
known,  and  tlu-u  tlie  t(»ne  of  the  Army  generally,  a  d  eHiK'el- 
ally  thow  repreneuting  the  noueommiNHioned  of.leerH  and 
privateH,  iMranic  wnHibly  harder  againHt  the  .Monarch. 

On  November  KJlli,  H»  regiments  pnt  forward  a  document 
called  the  "  Agreement  of  the  People,"  apjiareutly  aimed 
at  Colonel  Ireton  arid  Wir  Harry  Vane,  the  propowils  of 
which  were,  however,  of  a  more  Kepiihliean  nature  than 
those  previouHly  Hiibmittetl.  and  Parliament  in  consequenje 
decreed,  Cromwell  and  Ireton  eonciirring.  that  there  Hhouhl 
Im?  no  further  negotiations  with  King  CharleM. 

Fairfa.x,  on  NovemlK'r  8th,  asRembled  officers  and 
.\gitator8  on  I'utuey  Heath.  He  forbade  the  latter  to 
rcuHsemble,  or  take  Hteps  to  iutlnence  the  men ;  he  sent 
the  ofHcers  back  to  their  regiments  to  rcstort*  discipline, 
which  had  bi'eu  si'riously  impaired  by  the  action  of  a  8e<t, 
later  called  "  Levellers."  He  ordered  the  regiments  to 
assemble  in  brigades,  which  had  then  rwently  iH-en  organ- 
ised, and  announced  his  intention  of  inspecting  them  in 
succession,  that  he  might  explain  (he  political  situation. 

Fairfax  and  Cromwell  met  a  brigade  of  three  Horse 
and  three  Foot  regiments  near  Ware;  but  two  other  corps 
under  Harrison  and  KaiiiKborough,  which  contained  a 
number  of  Levellers,  came  witluuit  being  onlered  to  attend. 
Rainsborough's  regiment  had  expelled  all  officers  except 
one  captain,  and  all  the  men  wore  in  their  hats  dtwuments 
called,  "  Agreement  of  People  Soldiers'  Kighi  ." 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Cromwell    ddressed  the 
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regiments,  ulthough  the  Lord-General  Fairfax  was  present. 
He  gained  over  every  corps,  except  that  of  Colonel  Bains- 
borongh's,  the  men  of  which  remained  defiant.  Cromwell 
now  direott'd  that  anyone  with  grievances  should  step 
forward;  14  men  came  to  the  front;  three  were  tried  by 
court  martial  and  were  found  gnilty,  and  one,  selected  by  lot, 
was  shot  in  front  of  the  regiment.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Cromwell,  in  supporting  the  Ireton  propositions  for  a 
compromiRc  with  the  King,  had  risked  his  life  and  reputa- 
tion with  the  troops,  but  he  regained  his  inlluence  with 
them  to  some  extent  when  it  became  known  that  the  nigh) 
before  these  proceed iugs  at  Ware  Charles  luid  escaped  from 
Uampton  Court,  fearing  to  l»e  aKsassiuated  by  Levellers, 
and  had  tied  to  Carisbrooke  Castle,  Isle  of  Wight. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Iietou  had  just  been  excluded 
from  the  Council  of  Independents,  and  Cromwell  had  been 
threatened  with  impeachment.  The  whole  situation  was 
changed  as  regards  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  when  in  a  short 
time  it  became  known  that  while  they  were  risking  their 
lives  lor  Charles  he  was  conducting  another  negotiation 
with  Parliament,  arranging  for  a  Royalist  rising,  and  was 
treating  with  the  Scots  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Presbytery  in  England. 

We  are  anticipating  the  course  of  events,  but  it  is  con- 
venient ti)  state  here  that  under  the  agreement  with  the 
Scottish  Commissioners,  signed  December  2Gth,  1G47,  th* 
Scots  undertook  to  reinstate  the  King,  and  he  promised, 
while  retaining  the  Church  of  England  form  for  his  own 
private  devotions,  to  guarantee  that  his  English  subjects 
should  follow  the  Presbyterian  ritual  for  three  years, 
although  he  had  sworn  at  his  Coronation  to  maintain  tin 
Established  Church.  He  undertook  also  to  suppress  the 
Independents,  of  which  sect  Cromwell  was  the  principal 
person. 

When  the  King,  riding  off  from  Hampton  Court,  gave 
himself  up  to  Colonel  Hammond  at  Carisbrooke,  the  soldiers 
realised  that  their  suspicions  of  Cromwell  going  over  to 
the  Monarch,  and  leaving  thtm  with  their  arrears  unpaid, 
were  unfounded. 

Fairfax  was  still  short  of  money  to  pay  the  Army,  and 
in  December  ordered  a  battalion  into  the  City  to  put 
pressure  on  the  inhabitants  for  an  instalment  of  pay  Inng 
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since  due  to  the  men.     Cromwell,  at  the  request  of  the  Cli«rUt 
Ilouse  of  Commons,  induced  Fairfax  to  countermand  the  N-foti.u. 
order.      He  obtained  funds  and  discliarged  a  ntimber  of  ^";J't'*t647 
men,    adopting   a   principle   followed   250   years   later   by 
slightly  iniiM'usiug  the  numlter  of  Cadres  and  reducing  the 
number  of  Eflfectivcs.     lly  discharging  the  younger  soldiers 
he  minimised  the  total   sum  required  to  pay  the  arrears 
in  full. 

King  Charles  from  Carisbrooke  reopened  negotiations 
with  Parliament,  and  at  the  sJime  time  endeavoured  to 
arrange  terms  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  He  was  now 
the  head  of  the  Moderate  party  in  Scotland,  and  early  in 
1G4X,  the  King  having  promised  the  re  establishment  of  the 
rresl)ytery  in  England,  the  Scots  began  to  raise  troops  to 
help  him. 
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ING  CHARLES'S  schemes  bore  fruit  in  May,  164S. 
There  were  outbreaks  of  Royalists  in  Essex,  Kent, 
Hertford,  and  in  Wales.  The  fleet  in  the  Downs 
having  landed  those  captains  who  were  Parliamentarians, 
hoisted  the  Kin<!;"s  flag  and  blockaded  the  Thames,  eventti- 
ally,  however,  siiiliug  to  Holland,  .le  crews  hesitating  wliicli 
party  they  should  follow.  The  Scots  seized  Berwick  and 
Carlisle. 

These  proofs  of  the  King's  double-dealing  enraged  the 
N«'w  Model  Array,  and  before  their  leaders  started  tu 
suppress  the  Royalist  outbreaks,  they  held  a  solemn 
prayer-meeting,  and  resolved:  "That  it  is  our  duty,  if 
ever  the  Lord  brings  us  back  again,  to  cull  ChaHes  Stuaii, 
that  man  of  blood,  to  account  for  the  blood  he  has  shed 
and  the  misery  he  has  done  against  the  Lord's  people  in 
this  poor  nation." 

Fairfax,  in  a  short  time,  dispersed  the  Kentish  in- 
surgents, and  drove  thera  and  those  in  East  Anglia  iiitn 
Colchester,  putting  down  at  the  same  time  a  rising  under 
Lord  Holland  near  London. 

Cromwell  suppressed  the  rising  in  Wales,  and  on  July 
11th,  1(548,  took  Pembroke  Castle.  He  then  marcli<il 
northwards  to  help  Colonel  Lambert,  who  with  a  few 
troops  was  facing  the  Scots,  who  were  advancing,  it  was 
said,  with  20.000  men,  to  be  reinforced  later  by  3,00<l 
English    Royalists. 

Tlic  Royalist  mid  Parliamentary  gentry  in  the  Noitli 
and  Midlands  had  raised  bodies  of  troops,  mainly,  however, 
for  local   services.      The  Scots  and   Rovalists  quarrelled. 
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and  eventually  they  agreed  to  advance  in  separate  bodies,  s«ottuk 
the  English  Royalists  leading.    The  Scots  had  crossed  the  !■''••«•■ 
border   before   they   were  fully   mobilised,   and  advanced 
slowly  while  waiting  for  drafts. 

On  July  14th  Cromwell  marched  northwards,  three  days  Cromw.ir« 
after  taking  Pembroke.     He  had  written  for  boots  to  be  J?*";^ 
sent  to  meet  him  in  Northamptonshire  and  jcot  them  on     " 
August  3rd.    One  regiment  of  Cavalry  and  3,0(M)  Infantry 
now  received  their  first  instalment  of  pay  for  many  mo'iths. 
\^'hen  Cromwell  reached  Doncaster  iiis  men  bad  marched 
,|  320  miles,  the  first  10  over  a  monntainons  country  with 

bad  roads  which  made  it  the  more  irksome,  for  many  of  the 
soldiers  were  barefooted.  The  garrisons  of  Sca/boronnh 
Castle  and  Tynemoufh  declared  for  the  King,  but  this  action 
had  little  or  no  effect  on  the  situation,  and  is  mentioned 
merely  to  indicate  the  divided  state  of  feeling  in  the 
country. 

Early  in  August  the  Duke  of  ITamilton,  who  believed 
Cromwell  to  be  tstill  before  Pembroke  Castle,  was  advaiioinn 
with  23,000  men  towards  Lancashire.  He  had  not  follow<d 
the  eastern,  or  more  direct  road,  which  ran  through  a 
populous  district,  l)ecause  Newcastle  and  York  were  held 
for  the  Parliament.  The  road  selected,  through  Carlisle 
Jiud  Westmorland  to  Preston,  passes  over  a  mountainous 
district  in  the  latter  county,  with  several  steep  passes. 
South  Lancashire  was  then  sparsely  populated,  and  Hamil- 
ton, with  the  Cumberland  mountains  on  his  right  and 
the  Pennine  range  on  his  left,  moved  in  a  continuous  defile. 
The  line  of  advance,  however,  ran  mainly  through  a  Royalist 
district,  and  Hamilton  expected  a  reinforcement  of  Royalist 
troops  from  Ulster  to  be  landed  in  Moritambe  Ray. 

Cromwell  having  received  some  artillery  from  Hull, 
joined  Lambert  at  Wetherby,  mustering  8,600  men  of  all 
arms,  but  a  few  days  later,  finding  great  difficulty  in  trans- 
porfing  his  guns,  left  them  at  Knaresborough. 

Hamilton  bad  billeted  his  troops  on  the  evening  of 
August  15th  in  Preston.  Sir  M.  Langdale's  force,  in  its 
position  at  Lougridge  Chapel,  hud.  without  any  design. 
l)ecome  a  flanking  screen  iVir  the  Duke's  advance.  Ceneriil 
Monro,  with  the  Irish  contingent  of  1,200  horse  and  I'M 
foot,  was  a  day's  march  in  the  rear.  Hamilton,  a  br;  ve 
though   an   incompetent    p    i-ral,    heard    that    the   Parlia- 
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meotary  troopa  were  oetr  LoDgridge  Chapel,  but  eontinued 
his  march  towards  Wigan,  leaving  Laogdale  with  8,000 
foot  and  600  horse  to  face  Cromweil's  troops. 

Cromwell  slept  at  Stouyhurst  Hall  ou  the  Kith,  and 
advaDcing  before  daylight,  attacked  Laugdale'H  men,  who 
resiBted  bravely  during  four  hourH,  but  were  then  utterly 
routed.  When  Hamilton  arrived  he  led  several  charges  in 
order  to  check  the  purHuit,  and  then  escaped  by  swimming  to 
the  south  bank  of  the  River  Kibble,  and  rejoined  the  Scottisli 
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column.  Cromwell  killed  1,000,  and  took  4,000  prisoners, 
who  were  so  demoralised  that  he  considered  it  safe  to  leave 
them  in  charge  of  a  very  small  guard,  with  strict  orders 
to  slaughter  them,  if  Monro,  coming  up  with  the  Irisli 
contingent,  should  endeavour  to  release  them. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  when  Langdale  was  attacked, 
sent  to  recall  Middleton  from  Wigan,  but  he,  by  marchin<; 
ou  another  road,  missed  his  own  army,  and  at  da''light 
next  morning  faced  Cromwell. 

Hamilton's  retreat  was  very  badly  managed.  He  hafl 
given  instructions  that  the  powder  and  trains  were  to  be 
destroyed.  The  orders  were  not  executed,  however,  and 
all  fell  into  the  hanris  o^■  Cromwell's  troops.  Half  of  the 
Royalist  foot  straggled  t'  iring  the  night  and  never  rejoiced 
their  regiments.     Sir  James  Turner  gave  a  vivid  account 
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of  his  experiences.  He  had  formed  a  battalion  of  pike  Pr«*io«. 
men,  standing  closely  togetUor  in  the  8treet«  of  Wigau  to  >•*• 
act  as  rear  guard,  when  somewhat  later  a  liody  of  Cavalry 
appeared  tleeing  from  Crom well's  men.  Turner  ordered 
the  pikemen  to  oiku  out  and  let  them  through,  that  they 
might  join  the  retreating  army.  He  excuses  his  men  as 
being  demented,  but  two  of  them  tried  to  kill  iiim,  and 
although  by  catching  one  pike  in  his  hand  he  saved  his 
chest,  another  soldier  drove  his  pike  two  inches  deep  into 
Turner's  leg. 

Sir  James,  now  in  despair,  ordered  the  horsemen  to 
charge  his  own  pikemen,  but  they  refused,  being  afraid 
of  the  serried  weapons  gleaming  under  a  bright  moon. 
He  then  sent  a  man  behind  the  horsemen  to  shout  that 
Cromwell's  men  were  coming  on.  At  that  the  Royalist 
cavalry  in  their  terror  rode  the  pikemen  down,  and  many 
others,  as  they  "alloped  onwards  in  their  flight! 

Hamilton  ordered  tSeneral  Haillie  to  make  terms  with 
Cromwell,  who  had  pressed  on  in  pursuit,  while  he  wit'.i 
3,000  cavalry  endeavoured  to  retreat  northwards.  Crom- 
well took  lO.OUO  prisoners  in  all.  He  sent  Lambert  to 
pursue  the  fugitives,  and  C.eneral  the  Earl  of  Callender 
was  the  only  officer  of  note  who  escaped. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Royalist  rising  Parliament  had  "No 
passed  an  Ordinance  on  May  11th  directing  that  no  quarter  Q"''**' " 
should  be   given   to  anyone  found   bearing  arms  for  the  °'   "•"'" 
King.    The  prisoners  who  escaped  death  on  the  field  were 
divided  into  classes.    Those  who  had  been  impressed  were 
discharged  on  promising  never  again  to  invade  England; 
and  those  who  had  voluntarily  enlisted  were  sold  as  slaves 
to  contractors  for  resale,  for  the  most  part  to  planters  in 
N'irginia,  and  others  to  the  Venetian  (Jovernmeut  for  work 
as  galley-slavea 

In  East  Auglia  Colchester  Castle  surrendi'red  to  Fair    ColckxUi 
fax,  who  had  the  two  senior  officers,  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and 
Sir  George  Lisle,  shot.     They  died  with  stoical  cotirage. 

Cromwell,    after    giving    orders    for    the    disposal    of  Cromwall 
prisoners  ;  <d  the  pursuit  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  '»  *•>• 
was  taken  and  later  beheaded,  moved  on  to  the  north  of  North 
England,     The  cavalry  he  found  there  had  been  greatly 
neglected.      The  men   had  not  received  any  pay,   ration, 
or  forage  money  for  months,  and  had  not  sufficient  cash 
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to   pu}    for   tbeir   borwii'    hli.M'iuB.     I»   ooiiHtMnu'iue,    liin 
pnrHMit  <»f  (Jpiieral  M«.iiro'H  f..rc«'   wuh  iim'miril.v  «Ia<k 
The  EiigliHh  Ko^nlint  liorst'iin'ii,  with  the  Iriiih  coiitiugfiit 
after  being  refiiaed  atlinithuice  into   Herwiok,   disperaed 
The  (lovernor  of  that  town  refuwd  Cnmiwell  admittance 
n  fortnight  later,  doubting  which  side  wan  golnj?  to  win ! 

General  Monro  joined  the  Earl  of  Lanark,  the  elder 
brother  of  Hamilton,  near  Edinburgh,  and  killed,  as  the 
Covenanters  alleged,  during  a  truce,  Home  700  of  Argyll'K 
trooim  near  Falkirk.  The  Earl  then  U'gged  for  Cromweirn 
aHsistance,  who  demanded  ax  a  preliminary  Htep  the  sur- 
render of  Iltrwick  and  Carlisle,  threatening,  unless  thev 
were  given  up,  to  invade  Hcotland.  The  forts  were  then 
baudtnl  over. 

The  country  had  Ik'cu  cruelly  devastated,  but  Cromwell 
maintained  strict  discipline.  In  a  newly  raised  corps 
some  of  the  men  took  horses  from  farmers  on  the  Twee^l 
Cromwell  had  the  horses  restored,  punished  the  offlcere 
discharged  the  culprits,  and  sent  the  re.-^ment  back  to 
Northumberland  in  disgrace.  On  October  3rd  Cromwell 
was  received  at  Edinburgh  as  an  honotirable  ally  bv  Arg:ill 
and  his  party;  Scotland,  however,  lost  an  instalment  "of 
£100,000  of  the  English  war  indemnity  promised  when  the 
Scots  handed  over  King  Charles,  but  which  was  now 
deducted  in  consequence  of  Hamilton's  invasion. 

Cromwell  failed  to  capture  Pontefract,  and  returned  to 
London,  for  it  seemed  the  Independent  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons  was  losing  ground. 

In  July  the  King  had  been  sanguine  that  he  would 
regain  his  power,  but  the  fall  of  Colchester,  and  the  disasters 
at  Wigan  restored  the  contidence  of  his  opponents,  which 
was  further  increased  by  Cromwell's  arrangement  with 
Argyll,  whose  party  was  now  dominant  in  Scotland,  and 
who  promised  to  penalise  all  those  who  had  taken  part  in 
Hamilton's  invasion. 

While  Cromwell  and  other  members  of  the  Independents 
were  suppressing  the  Royalists,  the  Presbyterian  paily 
got  the  upper  hand  in  the  Houses  of  Westminster.  After 
the  Battle  of  Naseby  small  batches  of  writs  had  been 
issued  from  time  to  time,  and  235  new  Members  had  been 
elected  whose  views  were  distinctly  more  moderate  than 
those  (»f  Cromwell  and  his  friends.     Thus  the  Presbyterian 
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party  had  now  got  a  majority  iu  the  Houac  of  Commona.  Affair*  •! 
The  eleven  MemlKTM  inimical  to  the  moldlery  were  recalled  y****'*' 
from  leave;  the  tro4ipM  remained  unpaid,  and  in  *pite  of     *'• 
the  previouH  voteM  dinlaring  that  no  further  ueK«>tiationR 
should  be  entered  into  with  the  King,  a  treaty  wa*  com- 
menced with  him  ut  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight.    It  transpired 
also  that  many  rrcsbyterianH  hud  countenanced  the  recent 
outbreaks. 

The  Army  headquarterH  at  St.  Albans  demanded  that  cUrU 
the  King  ahould  be  brought  to  trial,  and  Cromwell  was 
sent  for  by  his  friends  in  the  House,  but  ere  he  arrived 
drastic  action  hud  been  taken  by  the  Heads  of  the  Army. 
The  King,  who  on  two  different  occasions  hud  nearly 
t>HCU}ied,  and  might  now  have  possibly  done  so,  was  warned 
by  hib  attendants  that  u  force  sent  by  Parliament  was 
coming  to  arrest  him,  and  was  urged  to  leave  Newport. 
He  declined,  becaus<>  not  only  had  he  given  his  parole,  but 
he  hud  also  promised  the  Commissioners  to  wait  twenty 
days  for  the  answer  to  his  proposals.  He  was  taken  to 
Hurst  Castle  on  November  30th.  It  was  a  moated  residence 
built  by  Henry  VIII.  on  the  extreme  point  of  a  spit  of  sand 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Solent,  five  miles  south  of 
Lymington. 

At  the  time  of  the  King's  removal  the  Army  marched 
to  Windsor,  and  some  troops  were  sent  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  Houses  ut  Westminster.  Nevertheless,  on  December 
5th  both  Houses  voted  for  acceptance  of  the  terms  of  peuc«' 
which  the  King  had  ofiEered.  Next  morning,  however^  troops 
under  command  of  Colonel  Pride  occupied  Westminster  Hull 
and  all  approaches  to  the  House.  The  colonel  had  been 
furnished  with  a  list  of  the  Members  who  had  voted  in  the 
majority  the  previous  day,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  Peer 
to  whom  all  were  known  he  turned  those  back,  and  arrostod 
Jill  inimical  to  the  Independents  who  tried  to  enter  the 
House.  Tue  following  day  40  more  were  put  uside,  uud  in 
all  143  members  were  excluded. 

Cromwell  arrived  iu  London  on  the  evening  of  the  iirst 
day's  outrage  on  the  House — vulgarly  called  "  Pride's 
purge  " — and  cannot,  therefore,  be  held  directly  responsible 
for  it.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  views  on  the 
subject,  for  in  May,  1&47,  when  talking  with  Mr.  Ludlow, 
M.P.,  about  some  violent  scenes  which  had  just  then  taken 
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place  duriu«  a  tMmtv,  he  «.b«ferved  :    "  Tii 


;'zr  ';r: "".  :'"'i'  •'"'  «•*•">'  ^'»'"--  '»'»'m  by  eho 


•'■e  peuple  will 
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-    -  irliuuiet...        »»ufii    III-    Mprivfui    i. 

ca  IcHl      ,|,e  Rump,"  pannod  an  (►rdinunco  »„  Janunr  "u 
im     «.,ti..«    up   a    High    Court    of   150    (^on.SoDer«' 
Heh^tod  from  tl.o  II»u«.,  and   fr<»m  the  Cltv    "  Lond^w!" 

t^H'g.  The  Ilo.iHi>  of  UmU,  now  only  twclvf  in  nnnilH-r 
uuan,mo„Hb-  »nd  pansionutoly  rejected*  the  mea«uro 
CW  tn  ""^''''''V*'"-!'"!'""  wuH  paH«.d,  redncing  the  High 
Conrt  to  IJ.  „d  omitting  the  judges.  Fiftvtwo  memln^rK 
including  cronnvell.  Fairfax  and  Ireton,  attended  "he^r^,  ' 
and  on  January  L'Uth,  (i2  Mng  pre«ent,  though  Fairfax  la  i 
almentcd  himself  for  il.e  last  tei  days/condemned  the  kSc 
to  death,  abolished  the  monarchy  and 'the  Upper  Hou«e^' 
-i.k-K.  I  1  "'^  <-'>nrle8  w..8  beheaded  on  January  29th  Iftin 
.'  .1..  K...  Muu-ing  w  ,h  perfect  dignity  and  fortitude.  Tl  ;  full; 
redeeming  the  resolution  he  had  expressed  two  year"  oar  ii 

he  would  die  Mke  a  gentleman." 

n6-^"7sr- '^'?"'li'  <•'«  «''I"">'"''»»  P"<'t  and  Civil  Servauf 
110-178)    in  h.s  noratiau  ode  on  rromwell's  triumohanf 

[hus";  "mh"  «"»'J"f  ^'"«  ^••^••""'l   '<    months  late    Sd 
thus  to      the  Royal  actor  on  the  tragic  scaffold  "  : 

•  I!c  liothuii:  mean  nor  common  did 

I'pon  that  memorable  scene; 

But  wilh  Ills  keener  eye 

The  Hxe's  edge  did  try; 
N.ir  called  (he  «ods  with  vulgar  spite 
To  vindicate  his  hcli)less  right; 

But  Lowed  his  comely  head 

Down,  as  upon  a  hed." 

The  execution  of  the  King  caused  in  Croat  Rritain  a 
d<-..ded  reac  ,on  u.  favour  of  the  monarchy.  The  regicides 
doubtless  lelt  that  unless  King  Charles  was  killed  they 
would  lose  their  heads,  but  it  was  soon  realised  by  all 
the  King  8  oppoiienlH  that  they  bad  couuuitted  "  not  only  a 
mme  b.,t  a  blunder."  The  nation  forgot  the  cruel  tvrannv 
ot  the  j.revious  decade  and  the  despotic  acts  perpetrated 
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io  the  KIqk'n  uume;  forgul  tb<>  u«»fH>  uplittiuK,  nir  crnpiilii^; 
of  vulgar  painpUI«-(c<-rH,  who  had  roarwly  uttwiilfil  Kpim-o- 
pary  and  itM  uplioldi-rH.  Tlii'  King,  l>y  IiIh  dignilU'd  ap|M>al 
against  the  groteivpif  ilk'guliiy  of  IiIh  trial,  by  hiw  proM>Mt 
agaioMt  the  interfcrciuf  with  llit>  pcuplfH  KigUlH,  uud  by 
liin  Rcgul  iudiffen'iu'c  to  I  lit-  iM'udHuian'N  uxf,  ranwd  the 
Nation  to  forget  hiH  iMTNiMlent  trnn-h.^rii's  to  IrlnidH  uh  well 
ai  to  foei,  aud  amoiigNt  tlu*  iiinHM  of  th<>  ponpio  ho  got  the 
credit  of  dying  to  niaiuluin  tlii-ic  iilMTlit-N,  which  he  hnd 
striven  h'm  utmoRt  tor  ten  vearH  to  destroy. 

It  WUH  not  until  May  iUth  thut  '*  the  roniuioiiweallh 
without  any  King  or  llous*-  of  l^ordN  "  wan  dfrr"d.  Kven 
tljo»e  PresbyterianH  whom  tin-  lleadw  ol  the  Army  ha.l 
replaced  in  power  refuwd  to  airept  the  new  for-m  of 
govcrnmeut.  Argyll  aud  Ium  follower»  in  Scotland  pro- 
claimed t'harleti  tlie  Hcnond  King,  and  invited  him  to 
UBcend  the  Throne.  Urmunde,  in  the  name  of  the  Iriwh 
('atholicH,  pr<H'hiiiued  the  I'lim-e,  inviting  iiim  to  Ireland, 
aud  promiHing  him  a  welcome  I'lom  tliree  touriiiM  of  the 
people.  The  majority  of  the  nominated  Coiuail  of  State 
refuHed  to  take  an  oath  wliieli  iuvuived  approval  uf  the 
e.\eciition  of  the  King  and  Niipport  of  the  <'ouimunweulth. 
liiiif  the  judges  retired;  thousands  of  eiergy  refused  to 
support  the  new  (lovernmeut. 

The  oligarchical  Goveri.meut  8uun  after  the  King's 
death  had  trouble  with  the  Army,  the  discipline  of  which 
AlemberH  of  the  House  of  I'ommous  hud  undermined.  I'eti- 
liouB  from  oflici'rs  and  privates  were  received  culling  for 
annual  IMrliaments,  and  complaining  that  the  SelfDenying 
Act  had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse.  This  was  a  fact, 
for  when  its  primary  object — the  removal  of  certain  generals 
— had  been  gained,  no  further  action  had  been  taken. 

Certain  regimentH  under  orders  for  Ireland,  where 
Cromwell  had  Iwen  directed  to  take  -i.OtK)  men,  became 
insubordinate.  At  the  "  liull  "  Tavern.  Uishopsgate  Street, 
in  the  City,  a  troop  of  ('olouel  Wliailey's  regiment  seized 
the  guidon  and  refused  to  march.  Fairfax  and  ("romwoll 
went  immediately  to  the  City  and  tried  certain  of  the  ring 
leaders  by  Court  Martial,  causing  one  to  be  shot  in  St. 
Paul's  churchyard,  although  he  had  seven  years  previous 
good  service.  His  comrades  gave  the  corpse  a  militiiiy 
funeral,     which     was    atteiuled     by     thousands    of    people. 
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including  many  „f  the  better  clasR.s.  who  stivAvod  tlow.Ts 
<»u  rue  grave. 

Fairfax  and  Cromwell  ordered  I  heir  own  regiiuentH  t,. 
parade  ,a  Hyde  Park  on  May  9th,   when  Fairfax  aske.i 
Cromwell,  who  was  ten  years  older  in  age,  and  when  talkii... 
to  soldiers  was  a  persuasive  orator,  to  address  the  men 
He  made  a  powerful  appeal  to  them,  as  citizens,  showing 
how   trade   had   been   reestablished,   and   mentioned    thr 
steps  had  been  taken  to  dissolve  the  present  ParHamen 
He  then   pointed   out    to   them,   as  soldiers,   the  absoln 
necessity  of  discipli-      in  an  army,  not  only  for  the  sak 
of  the  country  but    .,r  the  sake  (,f  the  troops  themselves 
He    gained    over    the    majority    as    a    strong-willed    man 
g^ierally    can    convince    weaker    minds,    and    as    a    goo.l 
officer  can  persuade   men   he   has  personally   led   forward 
under    lire.      Cromwell    realised    better    than    any    of    his 
contemporaries  the  true  delinition  of  an  armv,   which   is 
'  a  collection  of  armed  men  obliged  to  obey*  one  man  " 
Unly  one  trooper  showed  signs  of  insubordination,  and  he 
was  made  a  prisoner,   but  on   expressing  contrition    was 
pardoned.     Mr.  John  Lilburn  and  live  Levellers,  who  ha<l 
instigated   insubordination,   were  imprisoned. 

There    were,    however,    outbreaks   in    several    regiments 

at    diffmnit    places.      At    Salisbiirv    about    l.OOO    CavaJiv 

mutinied.     Fairfax  and  Cromwell  on  receiving  the  news 

started   immediately   with   the  regiments  which   Oomwell 

had  addressed  in  Hyde  Park.     They  marched  in  the  first 

instance  to  Alton,   and   then   turning  northwards,   learnt 

at  Andover  that  the  mutineers  had  proceeded  towards  the 

Ihames.    When  the  mutineers  heard  of  Fairfax's  approacl. 

they  also  moved  northwards,  and  crossing  the  Thames  with 

some  difficulty,  reached  Burford,  to  the  west  of  Oxford    on 

May  13th.     Fairfax  followed  in  pursuit,  and  at  nightfall 

sent  Cromwell,  as  soon  as  the  horses  had   been  fed     in 

pursuit.     Cromwell  reached  Burford  at  midnight.     As  nil 

the  Levellers  were  supposed  to  be  wjual,   they  had  posted 

neither    outposts    nor    guards,    and    having    stabled    their 

horses,  were  in  lK>d.     Cromwell  guarded  all  the  roads  .)ut 

of  the  town,  and  captured  nearly  all  the  mutineers  with 

scarcely  a  struggle,  taking  900  horses. 

Next  morning  hv  tried  every  tenth  man  bv  Court  Martial 
all  of  whom  were  sentenced  to  death. 
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He  had  tbt-  prisoners  collected  on  the  top  01  the  church.  Mutiny  in 
aud  shot  a  »oriiet  aud  two  corporals  against  its  walls,  who.  '"l*^""'^' 


't. 


expressing  contrition,  died  courageously.  Another  come 
having  expressed  sorrow  aud  avowed  the  justice  of  his 
sentence,  was  with  all  the  others  forgiven.  The  men  now 
petitioned  Fairfax  for  pardon.  He  was  in  command  of 
the  Army,  and  so  it  was  natural  that  the  petition  should 
'«  addressed  to  him.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  men 
ealised  his  nature  was  softer  than  that  of  Cromwell, 
who  had  said  in  Parliament  before  starting  to  pursue  the 
mutineers  :  ''  I  tell  you,  you  must  cut  those  people  to 
piwes,  or  they  will  kill  you."  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  now- 
returned  to  London,  after  Iteing  feasted  at  Oxford,  where 
both  received  the  honorary  dignity  of  D.C.L. 

The  Commonwealth  (.Jovernment  was  in  trouble,  and 
was  claiming  the  attention  of  the  generals.  Scotland 
had  refused  to  accept  the  new  Oovernuient  of  England  on 
any  terms,  and  Lord  Ormonde  in  Dublin  was  equally 
t.jtposed  to  it.  Cromwell,  having  accepted  the  command  of 
Ireland,  insisted  that  the  accounts  for  the  campaign  in  the 
north  of  England  should  be  at  once  audited.  They  were 
l)assed,  but  even  when  this  was  done  he  declined  to  quit 
London  until  he  had  received  sufficient  cash  for  the  payment 
of  the  troops.  He  left  on  July  10th,  in  a  State  coach  drawn 
by  six  horses;  his  bodyguard  (80  in  number)  being  all  of 
the  upper  classes,  and  many  senior  Army  officers  accom- 
panying him. 
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CHAPTER     X 

MILITARY   OPERATIONS  IN   IRELAND,    1649-51 

The  Irish  Situation— Prince  Rupert  Oifeatod  by  Popliam—Royali&t  Vessels 
Defeated  in  tlie  Qiannel— Cromwell  Goes  to  Dublin— Barbarities  In 
Ireland— Drosheda— A  Hutliless  Massacre— Fialtlo  of  Rathmlnes— 
Wexford— Corlt—Kilkinuy— Cromwell  Returns— Walerford—CromweHs 
Successes  in  Iriland— l-uli  of  Limerick. 

DURING  th«'  lirst  Civil  War  the  Protestauts  iu  Ire 
laud  had  beeu  divided  into  throe  groups  :  at  Dnl) 
lin,  Belfast  aud  Derry,  and  Cork.  The  Catholics 
had  held  all  the  centre  of  Ireland,  and  were  also  in  three 
parties  :  in  Ulster,  Sir  Owen  Roe  O'lNeil ;  in  the  centre. 
Lord  Preston;  and  there  was  a  third  division  which  was 
called  the  Pojmj's  party. 

In  May,  1G48,  when  the  Royalist  outbreaks  constitntiim 
the  Second  Civil  War  ooctired  in  Great  Britain,  Lord 
Inchquin  and  Colonel  Monro  declared  for  Charles  II. 

Lord  Ormonde  came  back  to  Cork  at  the  end  of  Septem 
ber,  1G49,  and  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  Lord 
Inchquin  and  Colonel  Monro,  while  many  of  the  Catholics, 
with  Sir  Roe  O'Neil,  sided  with  Monk.  The  situation  was 
very  complicated,  lor  the  Catholic  confederates,  in  cousidera 
tion  of  the  grant  of  a  Local  Parliament  and  an  unfettered  re- 
ligiotis  system,  agreed  to  furnish  Ormonde  with  15,000  Foot 
and  ."iOO  Horse. 

Prince  Rupert  arrived  off  Kinsale  from  Holland  wiili 
eleven  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  former  fleet,  which  in  the 
Downs  had  hoisted  the  King's  pennant,  and  had  harassed 
Knglish  commerce  as  it  passed  up  the  Channel.  He  was 
defeated  by  Captain  Popham  in  May,  1649.  with  a  squadron 
got  together  by  the  energetic  exertions  of  Sir  Harry  Vane. 

While  Cromwell  was  still  waiting  at  Bristol  for  tli<' 
cash  to  pay  and  provision  his  troops,  without  which  lie 
declined  to  embark,  he  sent  four  regiments  to  Dublin  h. 
reinforce  the  garrison  under  Colonel  Jones,  who  was 
besieged  by  Lord  Ormonde.  At  this  time  the  cities  of 
Dublin  and  Londonderry  were  the  only  two  places  of  iui- 
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portance  held  for  the  Commonwealth.     Jones,  making  n  Rathmin... 
vigorous  sortie  early  in  the  morning  of  August  2nd,  utterly  *•*• 
routed  Lord  Ormonde,  commanding  the  investing  force,  in 
what  was  called  the  buttle  of  Rathmines,  taking  all  his  guns. 

Cromwell  reached  Dublin  on  August  15th,  having  pre    Cromw«n 
viously  sent  Ireton  to  Youghal,  with  orders  to  land  there,  «»l'«l«»"' 
but  the  garrison  refused  to  receive  liim.      At  the  end  of 
August,    Cromwell,    liaving    reorgauiwd    Colonel    Jones's 
troops,  concentrated  5,000  Horsj'  and  10,000  Foot  a  few 
miles  to  the  north  of  Dublin.     When  he  arrived  he  found 
the  garrison  without  discir.line.    Their  enemies  under  Lord 
Ormonde  had  for  a  long  time  been  acting  like  guerrillas. 
The  English  and  Irish  soldiers  were  sciving  without  pay. 
and  there   were  very  few   officers  to  maintain  discipline. 
Lord  Ormonde  had  many  men.   but   no  money  to  pay  or 
subsist  them.      I'  '  had  spent  all  his  own  fortune  in  the 
Royal  cause,  and  c(»uld  get  no  more  money,  and  thus  out- 
rage succeeded  outrage.    There  was,  moreover,  between  the 
parties  a  bitter  race  hatred,  dating  from  the  massacres  of 
November,   1041.      The  Irish  Catliolics,   who  had  suffered 
unceasingly   from  land   spoliations  and  conliscatious  ever 
since  the  ruthless  suppressions  of  the  natives  under  the 
officers  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  eventually  rose  against  their 
oppressors.    Successive  immigration  of  English  and  Scotch 
colonists    had    pushed    or      the    old    owners.      They    were 
naturally  embittered  agaiL     men  who  had  driven  them  off, 
and  taken  possession  of  the  land,  while  the  Scotch  Presby 
terians   had   been   angered   by    the   impending   Episcopacy 
legislation,    which    they   thought—and    with   reason— Lord 
Strafford  intended  to  e..iorce  on  them. 

Thousands  of  murdeis  of  men,  women,  and  even  children  A*"'""? 
were  committed  by  both  parties,  Catholics  and  Protestants  *»  ''••'" 
outvying    each    other    in    atrocious    barbarities.      It    was 
estimated  by  Sir  William  Petty  that  500,000  Irish  of  both 
creeds  perished  by  violent  deaths  in  ten  years. 

On  landing,  Cromwell  issued  a  proclamation  promising 
protection  to  all  non-combatants,  and  security  to  all  who 
would  bring  produce  into  the  camp  markets.  When,  on 
approaching  Drogheda,  some  of  his  men  took  to  plundering, 
he  promptly  hanged  two  of  them.  His  system  of  cash  pay 
ments  for  all  supplies  answered  so  well  that,  later,  when 
campaigning  in  the  open  country,  his  soldiers  were  given 
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ration  money,  and  bought  their  own  supplies  in  the  cani|. 
markets,  to  which  the  country  people  .,  <'ked  in  crowds, 
the  troops  receiving  rations  in  kind  only  when  in  Knrrison. 
There  was  a  marked  contrast  in  the  fettling  of  the  country 
people  in  the  vicinity  of  ti;e  opposing  forces,  the  peasants 
concealing  any  supplies  that  they  possc^swd  from  the  Irish 
fighting  for  the  Royal  cause,  whose  movements  were,  in 
consequence,  continually  hampered  by  the  want  of  food. 

Cromwell,  who  had  sent  his  battering-train  by  w>ji. 
marched  to  Drogheda  and  summoned  the  place,  but  in  vain. 
He  therefore  erected  breaching-batteries,  and  on  September 
10th  breaches  were  reported  to  Im;  practicable.  Then  l,0(Xi 
soldiers  ran  forward,  but  were  met  by  men  of  courage  equal 
to  their  own,  and  the  Parliamentary  leader  being  killed, 
his  followers  were  driven  back,  and  then  outside  the 
approaches. 

Cromwell,  standing  in  a  breachingbattery,  was  an  eye 
witness  of  this  repulse,  and  now  ishowed  the  great  quality 
by  which  he  maintained  the  iron  discipline  he  exacted  from 
his  men.  He  joked  with  them,  he  prayed  with  them,  he 
preached  to  them,  and  though  he  fined  them  lOd.  for  every 
oath  they  uttered,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  ensured  their 
being  well  fed  and  regularly  paid.  This  does  much  to 
mould  troops  to  a  general's  will,  but  above  all  he  nr  cr 
cried  ''  Go  on,"  when  men  were  falling  in  heaps  of  mangled 
bodies,  but  "  Come  on  !  •'  He  ran  down  from  the  breaching 
battery,  and  addressing  the  men  cheerily  led  them  to  a 
second  and  this  time  successful  attack.  '  In  his  dispatch 
to  Mr.  Speaker  Lenthall  he  d(M>s  not  mention  his  own 
action,  writing :  "  Our  men  l)eing  encouraged  made  a 
second  attempt,  and  God  was  pleased  so  to  animate  them 
that  they  got  ground  of  the  enemy." 

It  is  sad  to  record  that  such  a  grand  soldier  should  have 
been  so  inhuman,  tarnishing  by  his  actions  not  only  his 
own  name  but  that  of  every  Englishman.  Except  about 
120  Royalists  who  were  taken  later,  and  sold  as  slaves  to 
planters  in  the  West  Indies.  Cromwell  ordered  the  whole 
garrison  to  1h'  kilknl. 

I  suppose  that  there  are  few  men  who  would  attempt 
to  excuse  such  unnecessary  and  revengeful  slaughter  by 
troops  who  only  lost  100  men  in  the  assault,  for  the  massacre 
was  continued  for  forty-eight  hours. 
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Such  rutblesg  severity   was  commuu  at  the  time,   but  AtMult  of 
there  can  be  no  soldier  who  will  fail  to  condemn  Crom-  i>fotfc«a«, 
well  for  his  atrocious  bad  faith  as  regards  the  killing  of  '^jj^  *"' 
the  Governor  and  his  men  who  were  in  the  keep. 

When  the  assaulting  column,  after  having  been  repulsed 
and  then  gallantly  led  on  by  Cromwell,  got  inside  the  town, 
the  men,  being  no  longer  led  by  their  General,  were  re- 
pulsed at  the  citadel  called  the  Mill  Mount.  It  was  diffi- 
cult of  access,  protected  by  strong  palisades,  and  to  carry  it 
in  the  face  of  brave  men  must  have  cost  hundreds  of  lives. 
Some  of  Cromwell's  officers  induced  General  Sir  (Jeorge 
Aston  to  treat  for  surrender,  and  later  when  he  had  given 
np  his  stronghold  and  Cromwell  heard  of  it,  he  caused  him 
and  bis  300  men  to  be  put  to  the  sword.  If  we  admit  that 
all  fighting  men  who  surrender  unconditionally  are,  by 
'ustom  of  war,  liable  to  death,  yet  this  understanding 
could  not  in  any  case  have  been  fairly  applied  to  those 
who  had  given  up,  on  terms,  a  nearly  inaccessible  position. 
Any  officer  with  a  sense  of  honour  would  either  have  spared 
Sir  George  Aston  and  the  garrison  of  the  keep,  or  would 
have  fought  it  out  with  them. 

Although  the  times  were  admittedly  cruel,  the  massacre 
shocked  even  some  of  Cromwell's  strong-minded  friends  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  attempted  in  his  dispatch, 
dated  a  week  later  at  Dublin,  which  was  repulsive  in  its 
cruel  tone,  to  justify  his  wholesale  butcheries. 

He  declared,  firstly,  that  the  slaughter  was  ''  a  righteous 
judgment  of  God  on  wretches  who  had  imbued  their  hands 
in  innocent  blood  " ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  "  stern  lesson 
would  have  a  good  effect  in  saving  effusion  of  blood  later." 
The  allegation  that  the  garrison  was  responsible  for  the 
shedding  of  inu(xeut  blood  was  an  allusion  to  the  massacre 
by  Ulster  Irishmen  in  1641. 

Cromwell  could  have  had  no  proof,  however,  that  the 
inoffensive  friars,  several  English  officers,  and  3,000  soldiers, 
whom  he  had  killed  after  the  works  had  fallen,  had  taken 
any  part  in  the  Ulster  massacres.  Indeed,  it  seems  from 
his  official  report  to  the  Speaker,  in  which  he  mentions  the 
names  of  several  regiments  in  the  garrison,  that  the  majority 
were  English  Royalists,  and  it  is  now  accepted  by  (he  best 
authorities  that  few.  or  none,  of  those  killed  were  ever  in 
the  north  of  Ireland. 
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Hi8  repulsive  severity  did  not  have  the  effect  that  be 
allogt'd  he  anticipated  from  it.  Although  Dundalk  and 
Trim  were  abandoned  by  Ormonde's  people,  yet  the  massacre 
in  no  way  frightened  the  garrison  of  Wexford  where  2,000 
men  were  killed  in  the  streets.  It  had  no  effect  on  the  minds 
of  the  brave  commanders  of  six  other  garrisons  in  the  soutli 
of  Ireland,  who,  while  selling  their  lives  dearly,  fought  on 
until  they  had  killed  hundreds  of  brave  Englishmen. 

Cromwell  marched  southwards  on  the  coast  road,  the 
towns  of  Arklow,  Ferns,  and  Enniscorthy  surrendering  as 
he  passed.  lie  was  arranging  terms  with  the  garrison  of 
Wexford,  which  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  Slaney  river, 
when  Lord  Castleliaven  reinforced  it  with  500  men  from 
the  north  bank. 

Siege-guns  were  Inndcd  us  negotiations  went  on,  and, 
according  to  Croniwcirs  report  to  Parliament,  the  Com 
missioners  sent  out  by  the  (J.tvernor  to  arrange  terms. 
lK?ing  generously  treated,  fully  intended  to  surrender. 
With  this  view  some  English  soldiers  were  admitted  into 
the  ca.stle,  and  when  the  Irish  soldiers  on  the  parapets  of 
the  town  wall,  looking,  saw  them  on  the  castle  wall,  they 
left  their  posts.  The  English,  who  were  standing  ready  to 
assault  the  town,  planted  their  scaling  ladders,  and  with- 
out orders  rushed  into  the  town,  where,  after  a  stern  fight, 
a  dreadful  massacre  ensued.  This  word  adequately  de- 
scribes the  situation,  for  2,000  Irish  perished  by  the  sword 
or  were  drowned,  while  the  English  had  but  20  casualties. 
Cromwell  had  given  no  orders  on  the  subject,  and,  it  is 
clear,  had  not  foreseen  the  result.  Nevertheless,  in  a  later 
report  he  attempted  to  justify  his  soldiers'  barbarity  by 
allegations  of  cruelties  comm'ttod  by  Catholics  on  Pro 
testants.  In  this  dispatch  he  s'ates  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  were  more  than  20  hoi  seholders  left  alive,  au<I 
recommends  that  "  honest  people  i)e  sent  over  from  England 
to  settle  in  the  town." 

While  Cromwell  was  thus  occupied  at  Wexford,  Lonl 
Ormonde  was  treating  with  Sir  Owen  Roe  O'Neil,  for 
though  he  had  previously  concluded  a  treaty  with  Colonel 
Monk,  the  Westminster  Parliament  had  refused  to  endorse 
it,  and  so  thi'  Flstcr  Catholics  wt-nt  back  to  the  Royalist 
party. 

Cromwell    granted    terms    to   the   garrison   of    Ross   oji 
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October  25th,  and  abont  500  UngliKbrnen,  who  bad  origiu-  "••••  '•*• 
ally  served  in  Munster  for  Parliament,  and  later  for  the 
Royal  cause,  now  returned  to  the  former  party  and  rejoined 
Cromwell  in  the  Oovernnient  service. 

The  (teneral  granted  unusually  favourable  terms  to  the 
town,  but,  in  his  dtnision,  he  showed  the  intolerance  of 
the  Independent  party  as  regards  religion,  "  Where  the 
Parliament  of  England  has  power,  the  celebration  of  Mass 
will  not  be  allowed." 

Colonel  Blake  arrangeu  the  surrender  of  Cork  and  of 
all  the  other  defended  ports  south  of  the  IJlackwater  river. 
Cromwell  liad  been  very  ill  while  investing  Waterford,  and 
the  garrison  ot  that  town  being  reinforced,  he  abandoned  its 
siege,  and  went  into  winter  quarters.  At  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary, ICnO,  drafts  having  arrived,  the  cadres  were  filled  up, 
and  Henry,  the  most  able  of  bis  sons,  brought  over  a  cavalry 
regiment. 

Cromwell  took  Kilkenny  on  March  28tb,  I60O,  and  cap-  Kilkenny, 
tared  a  great  number  of  castles.  '*'° 

While  the  General  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Clonmel,  Clonmol 
a  special  messenger,  who  had  been  sent  to  Parliament  in  a 
man-of-war,  arrived  off  the  coast  with  a  repeated  request  for 
Cromwell's  return  to  Westminster. 

Cromwell,  banding  over  the  command  of  the  troops  to  w«urford 
Colonel  Ireton,  reached  London  on  May  31st.  Fairfax  and 
many  members  of  the  Government  meeting  him  on  Houns- 
low  Heath,  As  a  politician  he  left  in  Ireland  an  abiding 
sense  of  English  injustice,  but  as  a  soldier  his  success  had 
been  remarkable.  He  had  combined  the  resources  of  naval 
and  military  power  to  an  extent  previously  unknown.  He 
first  seized  the  towns  standing  at  the  mouths  of  rivers ; 
he  then  worked  up  the  basins,  and  in  August,  1G50,  when 
Watoiford  surrendered  to  Colonel  Ireton,  all  the  military 
forces  of  Ireland,  except  the  valley  of  the  Shannon,  had 
been  subdued.  In  October,  1G51,  the  fall  of  Limerick  com- 
pleted the  military  conquest  of  the  island,  but  many  Irish 
remained  elusive  and  could  only  be  kept  down  by  a  Par- 
liamentary army  of  30,000  men. 
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CHAPTER    XI 
CROMWELI    IN  SCOTLAND 

Tlie  Execution  of  Montrose — Croniwul  Invaiu*  Scotlund— Dunbar — A  Monipn- 
tou»  Victory— Charles  II.  Irits  to  Escape— Surrender  oj  Edlnburj;li 
Castle— Coronation  of  Oiarlcs  II.— The  Royalists  Marcli  South— Slixi- 
of  Stirling  Caslie— Battle  of  Worcester— Flight  of  CharKs  II.— r.eceptioii 
of  Cromwell  in  London — The  Military  Genius  of  Cromwell. 

THE  support  of  Cromwell'ts  determiiu'd  character  \vn^ 
badly  wautcd  by  the  Goverumeiit  at  the  time.  Tlw 
Cotiucil  of  State  which  ruled  tlie  country  bad  uo 
frieuds  Abroad  and  few  at  Home,  and  was  on  the  verfjc 
of  war  with  Scotland,  for  in  its  composition  the  Council 
repirscuted  the  victory  of  the  Independents  over  the  Pren 
byterians,  culminating  in  the  execution  of  a  Scottish 
monarch.  Scotland  was  divided  in  feeling  between  the 
Covenanters,  and  the  Boyalists.  Although  Hamilton  was 
dead,  the  members  of  his  party,  however  mtich  they  might 
detest  Argyll's  Covenanters,  yet  were  united  with  them 
in  hating  the  Independent  leaders  of  the  English  Common- 
wealth. 

The  Scots  had  two  great  objects  in  view  :  National  in- 
dependence, for  which  they  were  determined  to  light  as 
they  had  fought  in  the  days  of  Wallace  and  Bruce  in  tlie 
14th  century,  and  the  imposition  of  the  Presbyterian  religion 
on  England.  The  Commonwealth  leaders,  mainly  Inde- 
pendents, on  the  other  hand,  realised  that  in  order  to  crusli 
the  Royalists  in  England  they  must  first  beat  down  a  hostile 
Scotland. 

Montrose,  nominated  by  Charles  II.  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Scotland,  had  recently  led  a  raid  from  the  Orkneys  into 
the  north  of  Ross-shire.  He  was  captured,  and  hanged  in 
May,  1050.  His  head  and  limbs,  in  accordance  with  the 
sentence,  were  distributed  to  rot  on  the  gales  of  Scotland's 
live  principal  cities.  Charles  II.  repudiated  Montrose's  raid, 
and  with  cynical  ingratitude  for  \\w  great  services  he  hail 
rendered  to  his  father,  declared  that  tlie  Manpiis  had  acleil 
contrarv  to  his  commands. 
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The  Priuce  arrived  at  Edinburgh  in  the  Bummor,  where  cii«rUt  ii. 
the  elden  of  the  Church  inflicted  on  him  a  series  of  insults.  '■  *««*'*«^. 
to  which  in  the  tlrst  instance  he  refused  to  submit:    the  *••" 
Covenantera,  however,  eventually  obliged  him  to  repudiate 
his  father's  religion,  to  condemn  his  mother  as  an  idolatress, 
and  later,  under  much  pressure,  he  agreed  to  join  the  Cove- 
nant, but  even  this  concession  did  not  save  him  from  virulent 
abuse,  repeated  Sunday  after  Sunday  from  the  pulpit. 

In  London  a  difficulty  arose  as  to  the  command  of  the 
troops  destined  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland.  The  Lord- 
Oeneral  Fairfax,  though  he  admitted  that  the  Scr.ts  would 
certainly  invade  England,  and  would  gain  greatly  by  t»\i'w<s 
the  initiative,  de<'lincd  to  lead  troops  across  the  Pordor. 
as  he  scrupled  to  break  the  Coveiumt ;  and  so  Cromwell 
replaced  him,  and  was  at  Ihis  time  given  St.  James's 
Palace  as  a  London  residence. 

It  is  probable  that  neither  the  Covenanters  nor  Cromwell 
wished  to  flgh(.  and  Ihore  was  much  wordy  warfare  before 
hostilities  commenced.  The  Eiiglisli  Ciene'ral  had  the  best 
of  the  arguments  when  he  pointed  out  to  the  Scots  that 
while  they  wished  to  impose  their  King  as  u  Covenanter 
on  England,  he  had  a  Catholic  army  fighting  for  him  in 
Ireland. 

Cromwell  crossed  the  Border  on  July  22nd  with  10.000  Cromw.il 
well-trained  troops.      General  Leslie  had  ordered  all   the  •»»•«»•• 
country  north  of  the  Tweed  near  the  coast  to  ]>e  devastated,  j'f *''."'': 
and  the  Parliaraentarj-  troops  marched  up  through  a  dcso- 
late   land,    all    the    inhabitants    having   lied,    not    only    in 
obedience   to   Leslie's   orders   but    also   from   fear   of   the 
advancing  army  commanded  ?>y  a  leader  whose  ill  fame  in 
Ireland  had  become  notorious.     After  some  months,  how- 
ever,  the   good   conduct   of   the    troops,    and    Cromwell's 
humanity  to  non-c(»mbatants,  gradually  reassured  the  un- 
fortunate   inhabitants.     The    Parliamentary    (roojis    had. 
however,  at  first  to  be  rationed  entirely  from  their  .ships, 
and  suffered  considerably  from  fever. 

General  Leslie  had  22.(X)0  soldiers,  very  inferior  to  his  Pinki. 
opponents  both  in  training  and  in  discii)Iim'.  so  he  avoided 
batfle  by  occupying  strong  positions  from  which  Cr<»mwell 
could  not  for  a  long  time  induce  him  to  descend.  The 
Parliamentary  GcDoral  otTerod  battle  on  July  2ytli.  on  the 
historic    field    ol    JMiikif.    wlicrc    the    Protector    Somerset 
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defMt«d  the  Marquis  of  Huntlj  oo  Bept«mb«r  10th,  1647. 
The  Beottisb  Gpoeral  woald  not,  bowerer,  flgbt  ezc«pt  on 
the  defeoRire,  and  bis  position  was  so  strong  that  Cromwell 
did  not  venture  to  attaclc  it.  Cromwell,  being  short  of  food, 
moved  ba(  k  to  Munselburgb. 

Leslie  now  corresponded  with  Cromwell,  both  beini; 
anxiouH  to  arrange  terms  of  peace.  Nothing  came,  how- 
«'ver,  of  the  negotiutinnH,  nnd  ns  oontlnuous  bad  weather 
roiidered  the  landing  of  suppHoH  difficult,  Cromwell  retired 
on  AugtiBt  Cth  to  Dunbar,  where  for  Bome  days  even  the 
Hhlpg'  crews  wore  short  of  food.  The  General,  in  the  in- 
terests of  humanity,  was  obliged  to  issue  corn  and  peas  to 
save  the  inhabitants  of  Dunbar  from  starvation.  When 
he  had  again  received  supplies  he  resumed  his  advance, 
but  still  the  Scots  could  not  he  brought  to  action. 

Cromwell  on  August  30tli  sent  .500  sick  men  on  board 
ship,  falling  back  next  day,  so  late  in  the  afternoon  that 
Leslie  was  unable  to  harass  his  retreat.  The  Scottish 
General  was  under  "the  impresHi«m  that  Cromwell  had 
embarked  all  bis  guns,  and  purposi'd  to  send  his  infantry 
back  to  England  by  sea.  Leslie  had  blocked  Cockburns- 
path,  the  only  pass  over  the  Lammermuir  Hills,  and  it  n»»w 
appeared  to  Cromwell  himself  that  nothing  but  a  victory 
could  save  him  from  disaster,  and  he  wrote  to  this  effect 
to  Sir  Arthur  Hesilrige,  the  (Jovernor  of  Newcastle. 

The  morning  of  September  .3rd  dawned  bleak  and  wet, 
as  the  prcvions  days  had  Ix'cn.  and  although  Cromwell's 
men  suffered  from  exposure,  yet  the  Scots  were  in  a  still 
worse  condition  lying  on  the  hills  above  them.  That  morn- 
ing the  Parliamentary  foot  numbered  7.500  infantry  and 
3.500  cavalry,  while  Leslie  had  10.000  foot  and  6.000  horse. 
Cromwell  realising  overnight  that  an  attack  was  impend- 
ing, had  determined  to  forestall  it.  At  6  a.m.  Colonel 
Lambert,  who  had  been  posting  the  troops  on  the  extreme 
right  of  the  Parliamentary  position,  came  back  just  in  time 
to  head  the  advance,  for  the  General  had  become  impatient. 
Cromwell  attacked  the  outer  flank  of  Leslie's  Right :  the 
Scots  being  caught  while  mann'uvring.  their  horsemen  were 
overthrown,  after  beating  Cromwell's  horse,  and  some 
infantry.  Then  Cromwell  himself,  handling  a  brigade  of 
infantry,  exclaimed  triumpantly  in  the  words  of  Psalm 
Ixviii :  "  Let  God  arise,  let  His  enemies  he  scattered."    lu 
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an  hour  the  ParliameDtarian  army  bad  conquered,  taking'  Daakar, 
10,000  prisonera,  30  cannon,   and   10,000  ataud  of  arms,  '**° 
with  only  about  40  cHHualtieit. 

The  tate  of  the  priHouera  wu**  terrible,  mor<>  e8|)ecially 
that  of  3,000  sent  haHtily  into  Kngland,  there  Iteinif 
uo  food  at  Dunbar.  Cromwell  wrote  to  lleHilrige,  the 
Uovernor  of  N-'WOUHtle,  urging  that  the  priHonerM  nhould  In> 
well  treated,  but  the  rigid  execution  of  Leidie'H  previous 
orders  had  cicured  the  country.  The  prisoners  were  reduced 
to  digging  up  roots,  and  s^mie  1,U(M)  died  of  sturvatit  a.  This, 
the  most  decisive  of  CromwelPs  battieH,  won  in  GO  minutes, 
had  momentous  results.  It  destroyed  the  claim  of  the 
Covenanters  to  impost?  on  the  Knglish  peojiie  the  acceptance 
of  the  Presbyterian  religi<)n,  and  it  had  the  curious  effcet 
of  pleasing  the  Royalist  Hcots,  who  rejoiced  over  the  down- 
fall of  the  arrogant  leaders  of  th(>  Kirk. 

Nearly  all  the  Scottish  infantry  were  killed,  wounded, 
or  taken  prisoners.  General  Leslie  and  1,500  cavalry 
reached   Stirling,  on   the  Forth,   where  a  work   had   l)een 
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llirowii  ii|i  lo  tltr«'iid  ili«>  liiitlp'.  8om«'  of  tin-  Kirk  vUhrn 
liH.k  rilii;;.-  ill  LiIiuIhiij-Ii  ♦•;i.s||.-.  nliii||  rruiuwHI  did  nm 
voiitiuv  In  assaiili.  lie  wiuir  (o  Uic  liovt-nior  of  NowraBllc, 
ou  file  ill),  5th,  uitd  Dili  HrpU-iuUr,  lor  rfiiiforti'moiitH, 
poiutiiig  out,  ill  bin  |>iuftkui  xsuy  i>(  l(M>kliig  nt  military 
wuttrrK,  Hint  now  the  HoottlHh  uniiy  had  bwi.  deittroytHi, 
it  wuH  iiiiiin»'HHary  to  kwp  more  lueii  for  the  K«rriM«u«  of 
H»'rwi(k  and  ^ewcuBtlc  thuu  were  sufBoient  to  denl  with 
niaraiideri. 

<'r..nnvt'll,  leaving  a  brigade  to  besiege  Edinburgh, 
marched  over  the  historic  battlelield  of  iJanmwkburn,  but 
ufiei-  icionnoitring  Stirling  Cattle,  dirided  to  leave  it  alone, 
and  then,  having  stationed  a  detachment  at  Linlithgow,  he 
returned  to  Kdiuburgh. 

t'liarlcs  II.,  who  wan  very  weary  of  the  InRuits  he  dally 
HHlfcred  from  liis  pairoiiM.  the  eldeiH  of  the  Kirk,  who  were 
at  IVrth,  made  two  attemptH  lo  eHca|te.  Itoth  plaUH  mis- 
carried, the  Covenanters  drawing  (»m  trmips  to  arrest  hln 
llight,  but  the  attempts  f-'.owed  i»laiuly  that  he  would  mU 
undergo  further  mortilication,  and  Hie  Marfiuiu  of  Argyll, 
promising  him,  on  the  part  (.f  (lie  Covenanters,  more  con- 
siderate  treatment,  persuaded  him  to  return.  These 
promises  were  redeemed,  but  only  just  In  time,  for  the 
IliKlilanders,  indignant  at  the  tn-atment  meted  out  to 
Charles,  had  just  got  to  blows  with  Leslie's  troops. 

Cromwell,  who  was  besieging  Edinburgh  Castle,  re- 
ceived many  letters  from  Colonel  Dundas,  who,  according 
to  some  authorities,  "allow»d  the  castle  gates  to  be 
opened  by  a  golden  key."  Ou  Detemlwr  li4th  the  garrison 
"  marched  out  with  honours  of  war,"  the  English  obtain- 
ing G7  cannon,  large  supplies  of  ammunition,  and  stores. 
This  surrender  terminated  active  operations  south  of  the 
Forth  river,  though  marauders  continued  to  give  trouble. 

Charles  II.  was  crowned  on  January  1st,  1C51,  at  Scone, 
swearing  ou  his  '.tended  knees,  when  the  Marquis  of  Argyll 
placed  the  crown  on  his  head,  to  maintain  Presbytery,  and 
to  reign  according  to  the  views  of  his  patrons;  the  minister 
named  Douglas  enlarging  then,  and  often  afterwards,  on 
the  sins  of  Charles's  father  and  grandfather. 

Many  Scots  now  joined  the  Royalists,  and  in  April 
20,000  men  hud  been  collected,  and  were  encamped  under 
command  of  the  King  at  Stirling. 
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rr<»rnw«'ll,  who  liml  \»>vu  very  ill.  niiiiiily  from  over-  CkarUtll. 
exertion  of  niiml  ami  iMwIy,  sime  (lie  li^lit  at  Dunbar,  re  •"''•^•« 
covcwhI  ■  in  health  ax  the  Hprinjj  ranio  on,  nml  to<ik  Mtofm 
to  cnmh  the  UoyallMt  army,  Htrikiii},',  n»  iimuuI,  nt  the 
doriBlve  point.  He  crcwwd  tho  Forth  riviT  near  the  prrsent 
hri<lpp,  and  hnvinjj  ro.liicod  Fif«'nhlre,  entered  Perth  on 
AugUHt  2ud.  CharU's  could  not  then  remain  nt  Stirlinj,', 
for  he  wa«  otit  off  from  the  llijchlands,  mid  «o  determined 
to  march  into  Kii<;laiid.  ArjrjMI,  obj(H'tin);  Mtrongly,  was 
fiermitted  to  retire  to  Inverarny,  and  Charles  left  Stirling 
for  the  Hoiith  on  July  3lHt  with  14.000  men. 

Cromwell,  on  hearing  the  news,  lost  no  time  in  sending 
LamlH'rt  to  follow  him  up  with  4.000  horsemen.  He  also 
ordere<l  Colonel  HarriHon  with  S.tKM)  men  to  hang  on  the 
Hank  of  the  KcottiNh  army,  and,  leaving  Colonel  Monk  to 
besiege  Stirling  and  complete  the  ccmquest  of  Scotland, 
marched  an  fast  as  his  men  could  travel  southwards,  losing 
in  conse(|uence  nmny  who  were  w«)rn  out  with  exertion 
and  could  not  keep  in  the  ranks. 

The  Council  of  State  at  Westminster  were  terror- 
stricken  by  the  news.  They  thought  that  the  Presbyterians  ••** 
in  England  had  connived  in  Charles's  sclumc:  that  all 
Royalists  would  ris«',  and  in  the  llrst  instance  suspected 
Cromwell  hims«'lf  of  treachery.  In  a  few  days  the  Council, 
regaining  courage,  took  energetic  steps  against  the  in- 
vaders. They  ordere<l  Charles's  proclamation  to  be  biirnt 
by  the  hangman,  and  directed  the  Lords  Lieutenant  of  the 
western  counties  to  assemble  their  Militia,  and  march 
towards  Worcester. 

Colonel  Harrison  from  Newcastle,  and  Colonel  Lambert 
from  Leith,  who  had  joined  forces  on  Atigust  IMth,  south 
of  the  Mersey,  were  too  late  to  prevent  Charles's  army 
crossing  the  river.  He  had  been  much  disappointed  as  he 
moved  southwards,  few  or  no  Royalists  having  joined  his 
standard.  F.)r  tl,  failure  the  Kirk  elders  Avere  partly 
responsible,  'or  v-  llicir  position  as  Commissitmers  in  attend- 
ance on  the  King,  the;-  absolutely  refused  to  allow  any  men 
to  join  the  army  who  would  not  take  the  Covenant. 

Cromwell,  on  the  other  hand,  picked  up  troops  as  he 
moved  southwards  in  greate.  numbers  than  he  had  lost  from 
the  men  who  had  fallen  out  from  exhanstion  since  leaving 
Perth,  Fairfax  and  oilier  local  gentlemen  helping  him  with 
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recruitH  from  YorkHhire.  He  coucentruted  liarrison  and 
Lambert's  forces  ou  August  27th,  and  just  as  Fleetwood 
joined  him  with  several  regiments  of  Militia,  the  Parlia- 
mentary army,  on  August  29th,  reached  Upton  Bridge, 
eight  miles  south  of  Worcester;  Charles,  having  arrived  a 
few  days  earlier,  had  now  entrenched  a  position. 

On  September  3rd  Charles  II.,  seeing  from  the  tower  of  a 
church  an  apparently  favourable  opportunity,  by  the  separu 
tion  of  the  rarliameutary  army  on  either  side  of  the  Severn 
river,  decided  to  attack.  Ue  did  so;  in  live  hours  his  force 
was  annihilated,  and  he  became  a  fugitive,  owing  his  safety 
from  arrest  to  the  generous  loyalty  of  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  men,  beginning  with  the  labouring  class,  of  which 
the  family  of  the  Penderels  was  the  first  to  harbour  him. 
After  many  narrow  escapes  from  capture,  and  two  or  three 
attempts  at  embarkation  had  failed,  he  eventually  got  away 
from  near  Shoreham,  landing  at  F6camp,  in  Normandy,  on 
October  16th,  on  the  same  spot  where  William  the  Conqueror 
embarked  in  1066  to  invade  England. 

Cromwell,  returning  to  London,  was  met  at  Acton  by  two 
of  the  Council  of  State,  deputed  by  their  colleagues  to  repre- 
sent it.  An  incident  at  Acton  indicates  that  the  immoral 
tone  of  England  on  the  question  of  slavery  had  not  changed 
since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  John  Hawkins  had  made 
his  fortune,  and  money  for  his  Queen  in  slave-trading,  and 
when  knighted  for  his  services  in  the  defeat  of  the  Armada, 
he  took  for  his  coat  of  arms  a  design  which  testified  to  the 
nature  of  the  commerce  in  which  he  had  become  rich. 
Cromwell  was  very  pleased  at  his  reception,  and  now  100 
years  later  showed  his  gratitude  to  the  two  Commissioners 
by  presenting  them  each  with  a  horse,  and  two  Scots  as 
prisoners.  All  the  private  soldiers  taken  were  sold  as 
slaves,  1,500  being  shipped  to  the  Gold  Coast. 

The  General  naturally  had  a  triumphant  reception  in 
London,  since  he  had  saved  the  Commonwealth,  to  which 
the  majority  of  citizens  adhered.  He  must  have  had  a  sense 
of  humour,  for  on  a  friend  congratulating  him  on  the  vast 
crowds  collected  to  see  him,  he  replied  :  "  Ah !  but  there 
would  be  even  more  come  together  to  see  me  hanged !  " 

The  limits  of  this  work  forbid  the  discussion  of  Crom- 
well's character  as  a  politician,  but  it  may  here  be  remailied 
that  there  was  little  essential  difference    in    his    views    of 
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goveraiaent  by  democracy  from  those  which  had  influenced  Military 
Charlea  I.    The  Monarch  ou  going  to  the  scaffold,  enunciated  °*J'j,"^'5 
his  conviction  that  "  The  people's  liberty  lies  in  the  laws, 
and  not  in  their  having  a  share  in  the  Government,  for  that 
is  nothing  pertaining  to  them  " ;  while  Cromwell,  as  Pre 
tector,  declared,  speaking    on    the    same    subject :     "  The 
question  is  not  what  pleases  the  people,  but  what  is  good 
for  them." 

His  record  as  a  soldier  is  inspiring.     For  a  man  over 
forty  years  of  age  to  work  hard  to  acciuire  the  rudiments  of 
drill  is  in  itself  remarkable,  but  a  perusal  of  the  histories  of 
his  time  shows  a  continuous  improvement  in  his  handling  of 
troops,  though  he  realised  from  the  outset  of  his  military 
career  the  importance  in  all  cavalry  combats  of  keeping  a 
reserve  in  hand ;  thus,  at  Gainsborough,  on  ,Tuly  28th,  1643, 
he   held   back   three   troops    (really    squadrons)    until   his 
opponents,  having  routed  the  Lincoln  horse,  were  in  dis- 
order.     Cromwell  then  charging,  overthrew  and  pursued 
them  for  many  miles,  killing  the  General,  Cavendish,  and 
most  of  his  followers.    At  Dunbar,  even  when  Leslie's  army 
was  running  away  in  panic-stricken  crowds,  Cromwell,  after 
the  first  successful  charge,  rallied  and  re-formed  his  cavalry 
ere  he  permitted  a  general  pursuit.      In  one  of  his  first 
actions  he  made  a  mistake,  which  would  have  been  fatal 
against  a  better-instructed  enemy,  for  he  awaited  the  attack, 
but  this  was  a  fault  he  never  again  committed. 

Worcester  was  the  climax  of  his  career  as  a  soldier.  For 
nine  years  he  had  fought  successfully,  and  although  checked 
by  fortresses,  as  at  Stirling  and  at  Waterford,  where  his 
sound  judgment  made  him  refrain  from  an  assault,  he  was 
never  beaten  in  the  field.  He  instinctively  embodied  the  true 
cavalry  spirit,  which,  made  up  of  two  opposing  character- 
istics, can  seldom  be  present  in  one  man.  The  perfect 
cavalry  commander  loves  horses,  and  is  continually  watch- 
ing them  in  peace,  to  ensure  their  being  kept  in  good  con- 
dition; but,  ou  the  other  hand,  when  the  decisive  moment 
arrives  for  their  use  he  never  hesitates  to  expend  their  lives 
and  the  lives  of  their  riders.  In  action  against  well-mounted, 
brave  horsemen,  success  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  fullest 
venture  of  the  lives  of  men  aud  horses  in  cohesive  ridden- 
home  attacks  delivered  at  high,  but  carefully  regulated 
speed.     Cromwell   always   remembered   what   his   dashing 
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opponent,  Prince  Rnporf.  Renerall.v  forgot,  that  in  cavalry 
actions  victory  mostly  remains  with  the  leader  who  puts 
into  the  fight  the  last-formed  body  of  troops. 

The  soundness  of  his  personal' teaching  is  shown  by  the 
remarkable  dilTerence  on  the  battle-field  of  the  squadrons 
raised  by  even  such  a  good  soldier  as  Fairfax,  and  himself 
When,  as  often  happened,  their  men  were  ridden  over  at 
first  by  Rupert's  well-born  horsemen.  Cromwell's  troops 
would  rally,  re-form,  and  await  orders,  while  Fairfax's  re- 
mained a  mob. 

Cromwell,  with  all  his  care  of  horses-as  is  indicated 
when  he  at  the  second  battle  of  Newbnrv.  1644,  retorted  to 
Lord  Manchester,  his  General,  that  he  could  have  the  horses 
It  he  wished  to  flay  them  for  the  sake  of  their  skins,  but 
that  being  overworked  they  could  do  no  good  service— vet 
never  hesitated  to  ride  them  out  when  necessary.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1645).  after  two  long  marches,  when  Fairfax  halted  on 
completing  50  miles,  Cromwell  went  on  for  another  six 
hours,  and  captured  the  900  levellers  at  Burford :  and  his 
march  from  Perth  to  Worcester,  August  3rd  to  29th  1051 
was  a  remarkable  feat  of  endurance. 

Cromwell's  moral  courage  in  accepting  the  Command  in 
Ireland  was  great.  He  felt  then  as  he  did  when  starting  the 
previous  year  to  the  west  of  England  for  the  campaign  which 
ended  m  the  battle  of  Preston,  that  he  was  leaving  behind 
him  at  Westminster  many  bitter  enemies  who  were  worL-ng 
ft)r  his  downfall.  He  decided,  however,  that  it  was  better  for 
England  to  have  a  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  than  a  King 
imposed  on  his  country  either  by  Scotland,  or  by  Ireland 
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CHAPTER    XII 

NAVAL  ACTIONS  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

Blake  Pursues  Prince  Rupert  to  Portugal-George  Monk.  Duke  of  Albemarle 
—Battle  on  Dover- The  Kentish  Knock— Battle  of  Portland— Defeat 
of  Van  Tromp  at  Schevenlngen— Peace  Signed  between  the  EngUth  and 
the  Dutch. 

WHEN  we  last  mentioned  Prince  Bnpert  he  was  J'J"",^ 
harassing  England's  merchant  vessels  at  the  ^^^^  •^ 
month  of  the  Channel  with  that  part  of  the  fleet 
which  had  gone  hack  from  the  Parliamentary  party  to 
the  Royal  cause.  Sir  Harry  Vane,  with  great  energy, 
had  equipped  a  fleet  which  was  commanded  by  three  sol- 
diers, Colonels  Blake,  Deane,  and  Popham,  and  Rupert, 
being  unable  to  fight  such  overwhelming  forces,  took  re- 
fuge in  I  .nsale  harbour. 

Cromwell's  victories  in  Ireland  compelled  Rupert  to 
move;  so,  sailing  out.  May,  lft49,  he  attacked  and  broke 
through  the  blockading  fleet  with  a  loss  of  three  ships,  which 
were  captured  bv  Colonel  Popham.  The  Prince,  with  the 
remainder  of  his  squadron,  crossing  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
sheltered  in  the  Tagus  river.  *  »,  .      « 

Blake  arrived  off  Lisbon,  March,  1650,  but  the  King  of  B Uk-  .ff 
Portugal  resisted  his  attempts  to  attack  Rupert  for  some  ^^^^  - 
time,  though  he  was  later  compelled  by  his  subjects,  who 
suffered  heavily  at  Blake's  hands,  to  send  the  Prince  away. 
He  after  a  piratical  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean  and  West 
Indies,  eventuallv  reached  Nantes  in  March,  1652,  when  he 
sold  the  two  remaining  ships  he  then  possessed  of  the  -o 
he  had  carried  off  from  England,  to  tb«>  French  Government. 

During  the  life  of  William  II.,  Prince  of  Orange,  the  A«fl.. 
sonin-law  of  Charies  I.,  peace  between  England  and  Hoi-  J-teh 
land  was  not  attainable.  When  the  Prince  died  in  1650, 
of  smallpox,  attempts  were  made  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, represented  bv  Mr.  St.  John,  to  reopen  negotiations 
for  the  formation  of  an  alliance.  The  Dutch  raised  diffi- 
culties until  after  Cromwell's  victory  at  Worcester,  when 
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they  sent  Ambassadori  to  London,  but  the  English  terms 
had  then  become  more  exacting;  and  the  accumulative  irri- 
tation created  by  the  Navigation  Act,  the  Right  of  Search, 
followed   by   the   demand   of   the   Commonwealth   for   the 

Salute  "  to  be  rendered  by  all  ships  in  the  Channel, 
brought  about  the  naval  actions  fought  off  Dover,  May  18th 
16a2  where  the  English  fleet  had  the  advantage;  again,  on' 
September  2«th,  off  the  Kentish  Knock,  i.e.  the  mouth  of 
tbe  Thames,  when  darkness  stopped  the  battle,  the  Dutch 
retreating  next  morning. 

Blake  was  severely  wounded  in  the  four  days'  fiehtintr 
February  I8th  to  21  si,  1C53,  which,  beginning  off  Portland 
was  continued  (<»  ('apt;  Oris  Nez.     During  these  engage- 
ments Blake  took  J 7  Dutch  men-of-war  and  55  merchant 
vessels.     He  reported  his  victory  to  Parliament,  but  was 

^  uu    .  *"  ^**  ***  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  P*^*"*  in  tbe  fight  off  the 
uabbard,  15  miles  east  of  Harwich,  June  2nd-3rd,  1653. 

It  was  fortunate  for  England  that  George  Monk  (later 
Duke  of  Albemarle)  was  available  at  this  ti.ae,  serving  under 
his  friend,  now  General  Deaue,  to  replace  Blake,  who 
suffered  a  good  deal  from  his  severe  wound,  although  he 
continued  "  at  duty."  Monk  was  amusingly  ignorant  of 
seamanship  and  nautical  language,  but  he  was  indomitable 
and  in  all  respects  "  u  born  tighter,"  like  his  great  Dutch 
opponent.  He  met  Van  Tromp  off  the  Gabbard,  the  fleets 
of  the  rival  nations  each  having  100  shij  s,  June  2nd. 

The  enemy's  first  broadside  cut  General  Deane's  body 
literally  into  two  parts.  Monk,  to  whom  he  was  speakinj?, 
was  covered  with  his  Chief's  blocMl,  but  calmly  unfasten- 
ing his  cloak,  he  spread  it  over  the  mutilated  corpse,  and 
gave  his  orders  as  coolly  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  hap- 
pened. Van  Tromp  withdrew  his  licet  at  night,  but  the 
wind  fa  ling  light  left  the  opposing  fleets  within  sight  of 
each  other,  and  at  noon  next  day  a  westerly  breeze 
springing  up  enabled  Monk  to  renew  the  battle  off  the  North 
Foreland  Blake,  who  was  lying  sick  in  the  Thames,  heard 
the  sound  of  the  guns,  and,  sailing  out.  came  up  in  the 
afternoon,  and  helped  Monk  to  convert  his  victory  over  the 
Dutch  into  a  rout. 

Van  Tromp  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  stop  some  of  his  faint- 
hearted captains  who  were  trying  to  escape,  actually  firing 
on  them.     He  laid  his  flagship,  the  Brederode,  alongside 
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Admiral  Penn'a  flagship,  and  reached  tha  deck  of  the  James  G«bb«r4 
at  the  head  of  his  boardera,  but  then  the  Dutch  were  driven  ?2"**' 
back,  and  as  they  retreated  were  followed  by  the  crew  of 
the  James,  who  cleared  the  Brederode's  upper-deck.  If  she 
bad  surrendered,  the  war  would  have  come  to  an  end  at 
that  moment,  btit  Van  Tromp  was  personally  unconquer- 
able, and,  setting  lire  to  his  magazine,  he  tried  to  blow  up 
his  ship.  Its  ui)per-dock  went  into  the  air,  but  the  un- 
daunted Dutdiman,  though  badly  burnt,  escaped  by  a  happy 
accident,  and,  the  lircdcrode  drifting  away,  avoided  capture. 

Monk  refitted  and  re  provisioned  his  fleet  at  sea,  watching  Sch«v«n- 
the  Dutch  ships  which  were  refitting  under  Van  Tromp  at  '»«•" 
Flushing  and  De  Witt  at  the  Texel.  After  some  days  the 
Dutch  fleet  came  out  and  drew  Monk  southwards  by  pretend- 
ing to  fight  a  Rearguard  action.  When  night  fell  Van  Tromp 
tacked,  and,  passing  Monk  unseen,  joined  De  Witt,  the  com- 
bine<i  lleetx  numbering  130  ships.  He  and  De  Witt  met  Monk, 
who  had  but  J>()  nicnof-war.  and  all  witli  foul  bottoms,  off 
Scheveningen,  i.e.  The  Hague. 

The  Dutcli,  bi'iug  to  windward,  were  able  to  use  fire- 
ships,  which  were  skilfully  directed,  and  Admiral  Pea- 
cocke,  who  sav('d  his  ship  from  being  burnt,  lost  his  life 
in  doing  so.  The  battle  was  bloody^  short,  sharp,  and 
decisive.  The  British  lost  400  killed,"  800  wounded,  and  2 
ships;  the  Dutch  lost  5,000  killed  and  wounded,  1,GOO 
prisoners,  and  20  vessels,  making  a  total  during  the  whole 
war  of  a  loss  of  1,122  ships;  but  their  greatest  loss  of  all 
was  in  the  death  of  Van  Tromp,  shot  by  a  bullet.  He  was 
the  greatest  naval  adversary  that  our  sailors  have  ever 
encountered. 

After   ten   mouths   of   negotiations   peace   was   signed.  Paaeawith 
April  "^*'«.  Itii'i.      The  Dutch  agreed  to  pass  through  the  "•»««". 
Straits      "    Dover    only    by    permission,  and    to    give    the  **'* 
"  Salute.'*    They  paid  nearly  £1,000.000  war  indemnity  and 
conceded  ecjual  trading  rights  in  the  East  Indies. 

Cromwell  abaiulonod  tl'c  suggestion  of  amalgan-viiig  the 
two  Republics,  but  the  Stuarts  were  no  longer  to  ie  given 
an  asylum  in  the  States. 
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CROMWELL  4ND  THE  PROTECTORATE 

Cromwell  becomes  Protector— Act  of  Amnesty— Question  of  I-'orm  of  Govern- 
ment—Parliament is  Dissolved— Cromwell  ns  LorJ-Protector— Royalists 
Correspond  with  Charles  II.— Cromwell  OlTerod  the  Crown— Despotic  Sway 
of  the  Lord-Protector- CroniwcU's  Death— Reputation  of  the  FightlnK 
Ser\1ces — Tlic  Dutcli  Fleet  ofl  Shcerness— Monk  Arranges  the  Restora- 
tion. 

CROMWELL  had  become  rrotcotor  on  December  16tb, 
1653,  and  it  is  desirable  we  should  show  briefly  how 
he  used  the  Army  to  help  him  (o  gain  a  position  which 
was  in  all  bnt  name  that  of  a  monarch,  and  to  make  England 
one  of  the  Great  Powers. 

The  Council  of  officers  had  been  reestablished  at  White- 
hall on  the  return  of  Cromwell  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester, 
commonly  called  "  the  crowning  mercy,"  September  3rd, 
1051.  He  used  the  discontent  of  the  senior  officers  for  his 
own  purposes,  and  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  two 
Bills  which  he  had  originally  promoted  :  an  Act  of  Amnesty, 
which  wii)ed  out  everything  done  against  law  up  to  the 
Battle  of  Worcester ;  and  a  vote  for  the  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament, to  take  efftHt  November  3rd.  10.") I, 

In  the  winter.  1(m2-3.  <'romwell  eonvcncd  a  meeting  of 
officers  and  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  re 
quested  their  opinion  as  to  the  future  form  of  government 
of  the  country.  The  soldiers  were  practically  unanimous  in 
favour  of  a  Reptiblic.  but  the  lawyers  desired  a  Limited 
Monarchy.  Somewhat  later  the  Protector  sounded  White- 
locke  on  the  question  should  he,  the  Protector,  take  the  title 
of  King,  hut  the  lawyer's  o[»inion  was  unfavourable  to  the 
idea,  and  he  pointed  out  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  an 
army  which  had  fought  against  Stuart  Kings  would  tight  for 
Crounvcll  iis  .1  Monarcli. 

Cromwi«ll    iind    his   parly    iin-iinged    to   dissr.lve   Parliii 
ment.  Aj»ril  20ih.  iiiid  to  govern  tlie  coinilry  l»y  a  ('(tnnrii  <.t 
Torly  Mcnihcis  under  the  Protector.     Sir  Flfiiry  Vane  early 
that  morning  was  trying  to  carry  a  n'solution  for  dissolution. 
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but  not  on  the  lines  which  the  I'rotector  desired.  Colonel 
Harrison,  who  was  in  the  House,  induced  Vane  to  delay  for 
a  short  time,  while  Colonel  Ingoldsby  hurried  to  Whitehall 
to  warn  Cromwell  of  Vanc'H  action.  The  Prot#-'tor  ordered 
a  eomi-any  of  musketeers  to  accompany  him  to  Westminster, 
and^  leaving  the  soldiers  in  the  Lobby,  entered  the  House. 
He  spoke  nt  lirst  (piietly,  but  soon  lapsed  into  violent  abuse 
of  his  personal  opponents,  finishing  his  speech  by  calling  in 
the  musketeers,  whom  he  ordered  to  clear  the  House  of  the 
last  Members  of  the  Long  Parliament. 

During  the  years  subsequent  to  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.,  Ireland  and  Scotland  had  been  subdued,  fleets 
had  been  equipped  which  beat  those  of  Holland,  and  domin- 
ated the  French  and  Spanish  waters. 

Cromwell,  after  ruling  for  some  little  time  with  seven 
officers  and  three  civilians,  in  July,  1653,  selected— with  the 
aid  of  this  Council— and  assembled  a  Parliament  of  120 
men  *'  faithful,  fearing  God,  and  hating  covet- 
They  were  impracticable  creatures,  and  the 
Protector  got  rid  of  them  December,  1653,  Major-General 
Lambert  announcing  to  Cromwell  their  voluntary  disso- 
lution. 

Cromwell  as  Lord-Protector  assembled  his  first  Parlia- 
ment, September,  1C54.  Although  he  had  taken  great 
precautions  to  keep  out  stanch  Republicans,  yet  the  attitude 
of  many  of  the  new  Members  soon  showed  tliJit  he  had  been 
unsuccessful.  The  House  debated  the  question  of  Crom- 
well's power  for  some  days,  after  which  he  turned  out  V>i^ 
Members,  indeed  all  who  would  not  acknowledge  him  as  the 
supreme  authority  in  the  State. 

Nothing  useful  was  effected  by  the  House  for  three 
months,  and  then  General  Lambert  proposed  that  the  oflfioe 
of  Protector  should  be  established  in  Cromwell's  familv. 
The  motion  was  defeated  by  200  votes  to  80.  Cromwell 
made  no  immediate  sign  of  anger,  but  learnt  now  that 
the  Royalists  and  some  stanch  Republicans,  iucludinp 
Colonel  Harrison.  Jfajor  Wildman.  and  Sir  Arthur  Hesil- 
rige,  were  corresponding  with  Charles  II..  and  tlierenpon 
he  dissolved  Parliament. 

Cromwell,  although  supreme  Dictator,  after  lie  had  dis 
missed  the  first  Parliament  of  the  Protectorate  in  April. 
Ifi-*.*?.  was  in  a  precrtHous  position,  and  during  the  next  five 
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years  he  was  in  danger  not  only  of  losing  his  power,  but 
also  of  assassination.  He  spent  large  sums  in  Secret  Service 
money,  which  enabled  him  to  unravel  and  frustrate  all  the 
Royalists  plots.  There  was  an  unsuccessful  Royalist  rising 
at  Salisbury,  Murch  11th,  1655,  aud  the  conspirators,  who 
were  tried  by  jury,  snflfered,  some  being  executed  and  others 
sold  as  Hlaves  and  sent  to  Barbados. 

Cromwell  was  now  in  great  diflBculties  as  to  financial 
arraugementH  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  government  of  the 
country,  aud  iu  1G55  he  divided  England  and  Wales  into 
twelve  diBtricts,  the  government  of  which  was  placed  under 
Major-Oenorals  chosen  from  his  own  supporters.  In  addi 
tion  to  their  civil  and  military  duties,  they  were  instructed 
to  exact  one-tenth  of  the  income  of  all  disaffected  people, 
notwithstanding  the  amnesty  which  Cromwell  had  with  some 
difficulty  induced  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  pass  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1(>52,  and  which  had  been  framed  to  save  the  Royal- 
ists from  further  exactions. 

The  rule  of  the  Major-Oenerals  was  naturally  very  un- 
popular, and  during  the  debates  on  the  judicial  authority 
as  exercised  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  Cromwell  agreed 
to  terminate  the  system,  and  brought  in  a  Bill,  January, 
1657,  confirming  the  past  acts  of  the  district  Governors. 
The  Bill  was  lost  and  Cromwell  was  invited  to  accept  the 
title  of  King,  Slarch  31st,  1657.  He  found  that  his  accept- 
ance of  the  invitation  would  militate  against  his  safety,  and 
refusing  the  title  definitely.  May  Sth,  obtained  supreme 
authority  with  power  to  nominate  his  successor. 

It  may  well  have  seemed  at  this  time  that  he  was  in- 
vincible; his  troops  had  been  successful  abroad,  he  held 
Dunkirk,  his  fleets  had  swept  the  seas;  his  favour  was 
courted  by  all  the  fSreat  Powers,  and  he  was  acting  as 
arbitrator  iK'tweeu  contending  States.  At  home,  however, 
his  financial  difficulties  were  incessant.  He  had  been 
oldiged  to  raise  mtjney  by  ordinances,  and  in  this  matter 
became  as  despotic  as  Tudors  and  Stuarts  had  been.  When 
the  judges  timidly  reminded  hira  of  Magna  Charta,  he  re 
torted  that  he  had  made  them  judges,  and  he  removed  those 
who  would  not  obey  him.  But  now  he  could  no  longer  find 
money  to  i»iiv  his  troops,  those  in  England  l)eing  five  months 
in  arrears,  and  in  Ireland  seven  months.  His  personal 
safety  depended  on  his  keeping  the  troops  contented,  and 
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he  had  quartered  moHt  of  the  Army  in  the  neighbourhood  Cromw«ii'« 
of  London.  He  feared  thut  the  discontent  of  the  soldiers  *>«"•«"**'•• 
in  arrears  with  their  pay  might  be  funned  to  danger  point 
by  the  stanch  RepublicanH,  such  as  Lambert,  who  had  given 
up  his  place  with  £G,000  iwr  auntim  when  he  refused  to 
swear  fidelity  to  Cromwell.  It  is  only  fair  to  this  great 
tyrant  to  state  that  he  gave  Lambert  a  pension  of  £2,000. 
The  incessant  anxieties  of  Cromwell's  position,  the  ever- 
present  dread  of  assassination  which  made  him  hold  a  pistol 
in  his  pocket  when  interviewing  any  stranger,  and  his  faniih 
misfortunes  accelerated  his  end,  September  3rd,  lim.  He 
died  appropriately,  ending  his  stormy  life  in  a  violent  gale 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  decisive  victories  at  Dunbar,  and 
at  Worcester. 

When  the  Protector  died  the  reputation  of  the  English  Tk. 
Fighting  Services  stood  very  high.     Notwithstanding  the  S.r»ie«. 
many  demands  on  Cromwell's  time  in  recreating  and  com-  "■*••' 
manding  the  Army,  and  in  averting  domestic  and  foreign  f^j"""" 
political  difficulties,  he  paid  attention  to  the  Naval  Forces  cLrUtll. 
from  the  date  of  his  becoming  I'rotector.    He  found  14  men- 
of-war  of  two  decks  carrying  40  guns  in  our  Service.   Within 
5  years  we  had  150,  of  which  50  were  two-deckers,  and  there 
were  20,000  seamen  alloat. 

As  regards  the  Army,  its  great  reputation  dated  from  his 
own  creation  of  the  Ironsides;  the  Navy  had  won  glorious 
victories  under  his  rule,  and  its  successful  hist«try  was  con- 
tinued until  the  Kestoration.  The  worthless  voluptuary 
then  placed  on  the  Throne,  who,  besides  being  guilty  of  the 
infamy  of  accepting  a  pension  from  England's  enemy,  the 
French  King,  left  his  sailors  in  arrears  of  pay,  spending  the 
money  which  had  been  voted  for  the  Navy  on  his  numberless 
concubines,  had  brought  the  country  down  to  the  depths  of 
degradation.  In  1G67,  there  being  no  money  to  pay  the 
crews  of  the  Royal  Navy,  they  were  dismissed  and  the  dis 
mantled  ships  laid  up  in  harbour,  while  the  Dutch  dominated 
the  Channel,  and  in  June,  taking  Sheerness,  sailed  up  the 
Medway,  and  having  burnt  eight  men-of-war  off  T'pnor 
Castle,  took  away  the  Royal  Charles,  in  which  the  King  had 
come  back  to  England. 

When  the  Dutch  fleets  appeared  off  Sheerness,  Monk  was 
sent  for.  After  the  victories  off  the  Hague,  July,  16.'>3,  he 
had  been  recalled  by  Cromwell  to  pacify  Scotland.     He 
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wag  aM  HUcccMful  an  an  Adminiatrator  there  an  he  had  boen 
iiM  un  Admiral.  Later  he  brought  about  the  disHolution  of  the 
Rump  Parliament,  and  arranged  the  Restoration. 

Charleg  II.  always  regarded  him  with  respectful  eon- 
sidoration,  and  he  iMHiame  the  "  handy-man  "  of  the  ferk- 
lestj  Monarch.  When  the  Plagiie  broke  out,  June,  1C63,  h<' 
was  made  Governor  of  London.  He  was  sixty  years  of  age 
when,  hearing  of  the  National  danger,  for  all  London  wan 
tn-mbling  with  fear,  he  hurried  to  Chatham.  He  saved  the 
Dockyard,  uud  al>out  twothirdH  of  the  ships  in  the  Med- 
way.  He  made  heroic  but  ineffectual  eflforts  to  board  the 
Roifal  Cliarlrx  to  prevent  the  Dutch  from  removing  her,  and 
when  their  deets  had  returned  to  Holland  he  did  what  was 
poHHible  in  reforming  the  administration  of  the  Army. 
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FROM  JAMES  II.  (1686)  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  RYSWICK 

Sedgmoor — William  of  Orange  Lands — War  Declared  against  Prancr — The 
Jacobites — KllllvcrankU- — James  II.  in  Ireland — Siege  of  Londonderry 
— Schomborg  Denounces  Malpractices  in  the  Army  In  Ireland — The 
Boyne — Aughriin  and  Umerlcl( — Military  and  Political  Situation — 
—The  Fight  OIT  Ucachy  Head— The  Army  In  HoUand— Battle  of  Stein- 
kirk— James  II.  Organises  an  Invading  Force— Battles  of  Cape  Uardeur 
and  La  Hogue— William  III.'s  Dissatisfaction  with  the  English— The 
Gipture  of  Naniur— Treaty  of  Hyswick— William  and  the  Army- 
Parliament  and  the  Army. 

IN  the  short  reign  of  Jumes  II.,  the  Army  fought  only  TkaAroir 
at  Sedgmoor,  July  6th,  l(i85,  where,  in  spite  of  the  in-  "■^•' 
capacity  of  Lord  revernham,  its  general,  it  slaughtered  '•"••"• 
without  difficulty  a  mob  of  workmen  and  peasants  armed 
for  the  most  part  with  scythes  and  billhooks. 

James  II.  imagined  that  he  as  King  was  aliove  the  \.  w, 
and  in  l(i88  ordered  a  Declaration  of  Indulgence  to  be  r-vd 
in  all  churches  on  two  Sundays  in  June.  Seven  Bishops 
who  petitioned  the  King  to  be  excused  from  reading  it  were 
sent  to  the  Tower;  were  tried,  and  acquitted  amidst  great 
popular  rejoicing. 

William  of  Orange,  Stadtholder,  was  invited,  June  30th,  Unaingof 
to  bring  a  Dutch  Army  to  England  to  save  the  Constitution,  W"'*"  •' 
and  the  Established  Keligion.  Or.m., 

He  landed,  November  Sth,  in  Urixham  Harbour,  Tor- 
bay,  and  was  joined  by  his  sister  in-law,  later  Queen  Anne, 
by  Colonel  John  Churchill,  who  was  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  James's  Army,  and  by  many  of  the  King's  cour- 
tiers. James  II.,  escaping  to  France,  was  kindly  received 
by  Louis  IV.,  who  gave  him  tlio  palace  of  St.  Germains  as 
a  residence,  and  an  income  of  £45,000  per  annum. 

The  family  relationships  of  those  about  the  Throne  in 
this  period  of  otir  history  being  intricate,  it  may  he  well 
to  explain  them.  William  III.,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  who 
had  married  William  of  Naamni,  Prince  of  Orange,  and  the 
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8tudthol(ler  wuh  theri'fdrf  h  grandiion  of  tln>  mnnnrrli  put 
to  death  by  <"roi»w«'ll.  and  hJM  friondM. 

Thin  William  o<  Suhhiiu,  "  Uiitrh  Wlllijini."  an  h<>  was 
calh'd  in  England,  had  nuirricd  his  llrnt  roiiHin,  Mary,  who 
w»M  th<'  eldent  duughior  of  JuniCN  II.  Mury'i*  mother  wan 
.Vnne  Hyde.  «ulled  in  Court  eirrlen,  '•Ugly  Anne."  She 
lived  f<»r  Honie  time  with  JnmeH  II.  uh  his  nuHtrei«H  Ix'fore  he 
married  her.  Her  father,  Mr.  Hyde,  wan  later  rrentwl  Lord 
Clarendon.  The  w'<-ond  daughter  of  JnmeH  II.  (who  sue- 
reeded  to  the  Throne  an  Queen  Anne),  married  I'rince  CJeorge 
of  Denmark,  and  lK)re  to  him  wvente<'n  children,  all  of  whom 
died  when  young. 

William  of  i)range  rejeeti'd  a  propoHition  of  the  leading 
EngliHh  uoblcH  that  he  and  hiu  wife  should  act  aH  Regents, 
Haying  humorouHly  that  he  "  had  no  dcHire  to  lH>iome  a 
warming  pan,"  ami  they  were  crowned,  April  llth,  1(589. 
Ue  and  gueeu  Mary  had  Higned  the  "  Declaration,"  which, 
as  tlie  "  Hill  of  Rights,"  l»ecanie  law  in  the  following 
Oclolier.  By  the  proviHiouH  of  thiH  Itill  the  theory  of  tha 
Divine  Kight  of  KingH  waw  abaindoned;  the  Sovereign  must 
thenceforth  it  decreed  \m'  a  ProtcHtant,  and  Parliament,  and 
not  the  S(»vereign,  In-came  thenceforth  Hupreme  in  England. 

William  III.,  whose*  political  insight  and  determination 
wj-re  as  remarkable  an  was  his  physical  courage,  induced  Par- 
liament to  declare  war  against  France,  May  l.'Uh.  1(589,  a 
month  after  he  and  Mai^  had  been  crowned,  and  before 
he  iiad  undertaken  the  subjugation  of  the  Jacobites  in  Scot- 
laud  and  Ireland.  As  Stadtbolder  of  Holland  he  was  de- 
termined not  to  allow  Louis  XIV.  to  icqtiire  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  which  was  practically  tlu.'  country  which  we 
now  know  as  Helgium,  and  somewhat  later  the  King  with 
great  diplomatic  address  combined  nearly  the  whole  of 
Europe  against  France. 

Th(!  struggle  of  the  Jacobites  in  Scotland  soon  ceased. 
In  a  military  point  of  view  it  is  remarkable  for  the  disaster 
of  Kegular  troops  sustained  at  Killiecrankie,  when  some 
wild  Highlanders  ran  over  two  Regular  regiments.  The 
defeat,  caused  mainly  by  the  bayonets  being  inserted  in  the 
muzzles  of  the  muskets,  which  prevented  their  use  as  fire- 
arms, was  productive  of  an  improvement  being  made  to 
allow  the  bayonets  to  be  affixed  outside  the  muzzles. 

At  Dunkeld,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  scene  of  this 
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diMtter,  a  uew  h-vy,  now  the  lnt  Can«Tonlanii  (ScottlHli  JM*kit« 
Kitleti),  defendfil  dijriuj?  four  liuiirn  both  the  chiiiTh  und  ■•fc«m«i. 
towu  ugainHt  iliKhliiuderM  iu  iiiiintN>rM  four  tiim'H  bwuHt  **" 
than  ItM  own  with  luarvelloiiH  toiirano  and  d(>tt>rmi nation. 
Tht*  men  v        fuHpin-d    by    rtllgJonH    fervour,  and    by    th«' 
gloriouR  I  -of  tholr  <»nn<'rH.     The  m-niom  when  Hh«it 

down,  UH  they  Acre  early  in  the  action,  were  Huccin-dwl  by 
men  an  brave,  and  the  result  of  their  tttrennouH  defence 
wan  the  ending  for  u  time  of  the  Jacobite  cauHe  in  Kcotland. 

James  II.,  having  obtained  money,  anuKJ  ammunition.  Jaa«t  11.  !■ 
etpiipment,  and  Home  French    offlcerH    from    I..ouIh    XIV.,  l»«i"^. 
landed  in  Kinwile  harbour,  March  12th,  KiSO,  with   l.L'lK    '••• 
BritiHh  HoldierH,  and  entered  Dublin,  March  24th. 

liondonderry  and  InniskilleD  were  the  only  towns  which 
reuiHted  tlu-  King's  progress.  He  tried,  but  in  vain,  to 
carry  Londonderry  by  assault,  returning  to  Dublin,  May 
7th,  to  op4'n  Parliament.  The  unsuccessful  assailants  lost 
7,000  men.  the  garrison  losing  3,000,  just  half  its  numl>ers. 
The  delenfe  of  Inniskillen  was  equally  successful. 

The  Irish  Parliament  declared  the  country  independent 
of  England;  forbade  the  exercise  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  condemned  to  death,  by  Proclamation,  2..'00  leading 
Protestants  who  had  renounced  allegiance  to  James  II. 

William  III.  sc>nt  the  Duke  of  KchunilH-rg,  with  five  Campaiga 
horw  regiments  and  18  infantry  battalions,  to  Ireland,  »» l"U»a. 
August  lOth.  l(i?<9,  to  succour  the  iK'sieged  Protestants.  ^••* 

Mr.  Fortescue,  in  his  graphic  and  interesting  "  History 
of  the  British  Army,"  gives  a  painful  account  of  the  sutrei^- 
ings  of  the  troops  wh«»  were  s<'nt  to  assist  the  Protestants. 
The  two  battalions  first  embarked  were  so  crowded  that  the 
men  could  not  lie  down ;  the  biscuits  were  mouldy,  no  drink- 
ing water  had  been  provided,  and  the  beer  was  putrid. 

When  Schomberg,  now  80  years  of  age,  btit  still  effective, 
landed,  he  found  that  the  officers  were  usi'less,  the  men  so 
ignorant  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  load  their  musketr., 
which,  as  well  as  the  guns,  were  worn  out,  und  fell  to 
pieces  after  a  few  shots  had  been  tired  out  of  them.  The 
arrangements  for  the  horse  transport  were  so  bad  that  the 
"  Bays  "  lost  every  horse  in  crossing  the  Irish  Channel.  The 
Commissary  (Jeneral  liad  collected  some  indifferent  quality 
of  supplies,  but  had  arranged  no  means  of  transporting  them 
to  the  troops,  who  were  so  ignorant  and  shiftless  that  thev 
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died  by  hundreds  fur  want  uf  cover,  beiu*;  uuublu  to  erect 
huts  Himilar  to  those  which  their  Dutch  und  Huguenot  com- 
rades, tuught  by  their  experience  in  Flanders,  put  up  for 
shelter.  There  were  no  hospitals  and  no  medicines,  and 
tSchombcrg  wrote  to  William  that  he  "  never  knew  such 
wicked  officers,  the  cohtnels  Ix'iiig  tlie  worst  offenders."  The 
Commissary-General  bought  salt  for  his  own  profit  at  nine- 
pence  a  pound  and  sold  it  at  four  shillings.  Later,  when  he 
was  tried  at  tlie  instance  of  the  House  of  Commons,  many 
Members  of  which  were  equally  dishonest,  he  escaped 
punishment.  In  a  few  weeks,  6,000  out  of  14,000  of  Schom- 
berg's  soldiers  perished  from  neglect  and  starvation. 

The  Army  was  suffering  from  the  irreligion  and  prof- 
ligacy of  the  Court  circles,  and  governiiig  chisses,  which  had 
become  prevalent  since  the  Ri'storation  in  1G60.  William  III. 
despaired  of  finding  an  honest  Englishman,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  he  preferred  to  employ  Dutchmen,  although 
this  course  naturally  alienated  even  liouest  Englishmen  from 
him ;  and  the  great  majority  of  those  who  had  iKH-ome  cor- 
rupt under  the  later  Stuart  rule  were  unable  to  realise  how 
rotten  the  state  of  the  governing  classes  had  become. 

William  III.  fully  understood  that,  although  he  was  at 
war  with  France,  it  was  essential  to  subdue  Irela  as  a 
preliminary  measure  to  effective  operations  on  the  Continent. 
He  cross<'d  over  the  Irish  Channel,  and,  concentrating  all 
available  troops  from  Londonderry  and  luuiskillen,  36,000 
men,  fought  and  beat  James  II.,  who  had  taken  up  a  posi 
tion  near  Drogheda  <m  the  right  bank  of  the  Koyne,  June 
HOth,  1G90.  The  pre\ious  day,  when  reconnoitring,  he  was 
wounded  in  the  right  shoulder,  but  this  in  no  way  impaired 
his  imperturbable  courage,  and  his  troops,  inspired  by  his 
heroism,  forded  the  Boyne  with  water  up  to  their  armpits. 
O'Neil's  men  on  the  left  flank,  behaving  heroically,  died  in 
heaps  to  defend  Slane  Bridge,  but  when  the  dense  column 
of  l)utch  Guards  (Blues)  wading  ten  abreast,  reached  the 
south  bank,  the  Irish  there,  breaking  up,  lied.  James  II. 
lied  to  France,  re  landing  at  Brest,  July  10th.  The  retreat 
f>f  tlie  Irish  army  was  covered  by  tin'  determined  stand  of 
6,000  French  troops  under  Marshal  Lauzun. 

Macaulay  contrasts  the  physical  conduct  of  the  two 
Kings.  William  III.,  weak,  sickly,  wounded,  stumbling  out 
of  the  muddy  Boyne  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  with  his 
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sword  in  his  left  hand,  und  guiding  liiH  horse  with  the  reins  Tli«  Bora*, 
passed  round  his  bunduged  right  arm ;  and  James,  who  after  >••* 
watching  the  battle  from  an  eminence  in  the  rear  of  his 
troops  left  them  to  die  for  hiH  cause,  while  he  sought  safety 
in  flight.  Duke  Schomberg.  83  years  of  age,  fell  while 
rallying  a  brigade.  Mr.  Walker,  the  heroic  Governor  of 
Londonderry,  and  many  other  brave  men  were  killed. 

William  III.,  after  an  unsuccessful  assault  on  Limerick,  John 
returned    to    England,     September    5th.      General    John  ChurcWllin 
Churchill  (Duke  of  Marllmrough).  who  was  in  Flanders  at  ''•'"'' 
the  time,  had  proposed  the  capture  of  Cork  and  Kinsale. 
which  operation  was  entrusted  to  him,  and  which  he  carried 
into  effect  in  October,  the  French  troops  lea\iug  Ireland. 
Churchill  governed  England  during  the  first  eight  years  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  I  give  some  indicaticms  of  his 
character  in  recotinting  the  campaigns  of  that  epoch. 

In    the    battle    of    Aughrim,  July    12th,  1691,  General  Aughrim, 
Ginckel  defeated  St.  Ruth  in  a  d«*cisive  victory,  but  the  most   ••»» 
striking  episode  of  the  war  in  Ireland  was  the  courageous 
defence  of  Limerick  under  Patrick  Sarstield.       When  he 
entered  the  town  Marshal  Lauzun  had  ridiculed  the  idea  of 
defending  it  successfully,  declaring    that    a    discharge    of 
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rtitiou  apples  would  be  sufficient  to  demolish  the  works. 
Nevertheless,  Sarsfield,  in  what  was  culled  the  Pacification 
of  Limerick,  gained  a  safe  couduot  to  France  of  1,100  Irish- 
men, whose  successors,  as  the  Irish  Brigade,  showed  equal 
intrepidity  at  Foutenoy,  1745,  as  their  forefathers  had  shown 
sixty-five  years  earlier  at  Limerick. 

William  III.  incurred  grave  risks  by  leaving  England 
when  an  iuvasiou  was  impending,  but  it  was  essential  for 
his  success  that  King  James  II.  should  be  driven  out  of 
Ireland,  for  until  that  happened  it  was  only  possible  to 
spa IV  but  few  troops  for  operations  on  the  Continent.  When 
William  III.  was  reconnoitring  the  banks  of  the  Boyne  river 
near  Droglieda,  June  30tli,  our  lleet,  under  Admiral  the 
Earl  of  rorrington,  was  b<'iiig  defeated  off  Beachy  Head  in 
the  Channel. 

Admiral  Comte  de  Tourville  (1642-1701),  one  of  the  ablest 
and  bravest  seamen  France  has  produced,  had  70  eflfective 
men  of-war  under  his  command.  When  William  III.  crossed 
over  to  Ireland  he  took  the  squadron  of  Sir  Oloudesley 
Sliovel  as  escort.  Another  squadron  had  been  sent  to  the 
Mediterranean  to  intercept  a  French  fleet  which  had  been 
ordered  from  Toulon  to  Brest,  and  thus  it  happened  that 
Lord  Torrington  with  a  combined  fleet  of  Dutch  and  English 
ships  had  liftoon  less  than  his  opponent. 

Torrington,  who  was  by  far  the  ablest  naval  strategist 
and  tactician  of  his  age,  would  have  waited  for  Sir 
(^loudesloy  Shovel's  squadron  to  rejoin  ha'l  lie  not  been  prac- 
tically ordered  to  fight  at  all  risks  by  Queen  Mary,  the 
Regent,  who  feared  an  anti-Dutch  insurrection  in  London. 

To  make  the  military  and  political  situation  clear,  it  is 
nwessary  to  go  back  for  two  years. 

Captain  Edward  Russell  visited  the  Hague  on  a  political 
mission  to  the  Stadtholder,  William  of  Orange,  in  1686,  who 
had  dwliiiod  to  invade  England  then,  and  still  hesitated, 
in  May,  1(»8,  until  Admiral  Herbert  (created  Earl  of  Tor- 
ringlon  in  1G89)  brought  him  a  letter  from  seven  of  the 
pnncipal  noblemen  in  England.  The  Stadtholder's  primary 
object  in  accepting  the  offer  of  tlie  English  Throne  which 
he  had  received.  Avas  to  obtain  England's  aid  in  opposing 
Loms  XIV.  William,  liov»ever,  was  obliged  fo  secui-e  his 
own  position  by  suppressing  relK'Uions  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  before  he  could  help  Holland. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  William  was  at  heart  Peiuie*  of 
a  Tory  or  a  Whig.  He  tried  at  first  to  form  a  Ministry  WUli«»  III. 
from  both  parties,  but  apparently  the  idea  in  his  mind  at 
that  time  was  to  endeavour  to  govern  as  far  as  possible 
without  the  interference  of  Parliament.  He  had  come  to 
England  on  the  invitation  of  the  Whigs.  When  he  crossed 
over  to  Ireland  early  in  June,  1G90,  he  left  Mary,  his  wife, 
as  Regent  in  Loudon,  supporting  her  with  a  Council.  Mary 
was  in  a  difllcult  position.  If  an  invasion  became  only 
temporarily  successful  it  was  probable  that  the  Government 
would  fall,  for  London  was  full  of  men  who  felt  bitterly 
antagonistic  towards  the  Dutch.  The  Queen  in  her  per- 
plexity concerning  Torringtou's  attitude,  consulted  Russell, 
now  an  Admiral,  and  who  was  very  jealous  of  Torrington, 
having  been  superseded  by  him  in  the  appointment  of  Naval 
Commander-in-Chief.  Russell,  who,  if  not  then,  was  very 
shortly  afterwards  in  correspondence  with  King  James, 
told  the  Queen  that  he,  Russell,  would  tight  the  French  if 
fheir  fleet  numbered  1,000  ships. 

Notwithstanding  Lord  Macaulay's  adverse  criticism  of 
Torrington,  it  is  now  clear,  mainly  owing  to  the  carefully 
stated  arguments  of  Captain  Mahan,  the  great  naval 
historian  in  the  United  States,  and  of  the  late  Admiral 
Colomb  of  our  own  Navy,  that  Torrington  was  absolutely 
right  in  desiring  to  avoid  a  fight  against  a  very  superior 
force,  except  under  favourable  conditions. 

An  invasion  was  apparently  imminent.  It  could  not  be 
undertaken  until  the  Allied  fleets  were  beaten.  Therefore, 
Torrington  desired  to  wait  for  Sir  Cloudesley  ShoA-el's 
squadron,  or  until  Admiral  Killigrew's  squadron  had  joined 
him  from  the  Mediterranean. 

Queen  Mary's  letter  was,  however,  so  emphatically  B.«clir 
worded  that  Torrington  fought  off  Beachy  Head,  June  H«.d,  i6»o 
30th.  Unfortunately  for  his  reputation  the  Dutch  squad- 
ron, under  Admiral  Evertsen,  bore  the  brunt  of  Tourville's 
attack,  and  the  Allied  fleets  were  saved  only  by  darkness 
coming  on,  under  cover  of  which  they  drew  off  up  Channel, 
sinking  10  ships  to  avoid  their  being  captured.  Torrington 
sailed  up  the  Thames.  He  was  comnitted  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  tried  by  court  martial  and  honourablv  acquitted, 
but  was  never  tigaiu  employed  by  the  King,  who  knew  as 
little  about  naval  warfare  as  did  Napoleon  I. 
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The  victory  of  William  III.  on  tbe  Boyne,  twenty-four 
hours  after  Tourviile  had  defeatt^i  Torrington  off  Beaehv 
Head,  coupled  with  the  flight  of  James  II.  to  France,  dis- 
pelled for  a  time  the  fear  of  the  impending  invasion. 

Parliament,  however,  resolved  to  maintain  adequate 
naval  and  military  forces.  The  Government  ordered  27  Une- 
ofbuttle  ships  to  be  built,  voting  £4.000,000  for  the  upkeep 
ot  the  Fighting  Services.  There  were  small  British  con- 
tingents in  Flanders  in  1G89  90,  but  Ireland  absorbed  most 
of  England's  available  troops. 

William  III.  spent  some  months  in  Holland  at  the  begin- 
mug  of  1091,  where  there  were  then  20,000  British  and  as 
many  foreign  troops  as  could  be  supplied  by  the  rulers  of 
eight  different  kingdoms,  who  were,  however,  naturallv 
more  anxious  lor  the  safety  of  their  own  dominions  than 
they  were  for  those  of  their  allies,  and  nothing  of  import- 
ance happened. 

.rJ^^  ,^*""  ^^*^^*^'^  «^""  to  Holland  again,  March  4th, 
1092,  taking  the  field  in  May  with  23,000  British  and  17  000 
auxiliaries  of  other  nations. 

That  William  III.,  in  leaving  the  United  Kingdom  in- 
curred considerable  risk  of  losing  his  throne,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  It  was  more  dangerous  even  than  when  he  left 
England  for  Ireland,  for  he  had  made  many  enemies  in  Lon- 
don, and  no  friends.  Cold,  reserved,  naturally  taciturn  and 
with  incomplete  mastery  of  our  language,  he  spoke  very 
little,  for  he  recognised  that  many  of  those  around  him  were 
selfish  intriguers,  and  was  consequently  ungracious  even 
when  he  did  speak.  He  inspired  no  personal  loyalty,  for 
those  about  the  Court  never  saw  him  on  the  battlefield 
where  he  was  at  his  best ;  supremely  indifferent  to  personal 
danger,  he  became  bright  and  serenely  attractive  when  facinc 
Death.  " 

Louis  XIV.,  while  besieging  Namur,  was  covered  by  Mar- 
shal Luxembourg,  the  most  capable  of  the  French  Generals 
at  that  time.     Namur  surrendered  after  a  feeble  defence 
June  5th,  and  the  King  moved  to  Paris.  ' 

William  III.,  August  3rd,  at  11  a.m.,  surprised  Marshal 
Luxembourg  at  Steinkirk.  The  King's  dispositions  were 
very  faulty;  although  he  had  intended  to  fight  a  battle 
with  infantry  he  had  got  all  the  cavalry  of  his  Right  wing 
in  front,  and  when  he  closed  on  the  French  position,  could 
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not  bring  up  his  Infantry  through  the  ITorsemf^i.,  which  Staiakirk, 
blocked  their  way.  Six  battalions  had,  however,  by  acci-  *••* 
dent  got  near  the  front  of  the  cavalry,  and  aL  12.30  p.m. 
an  attack  was  launched  by  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg  with 
8ix  battalions,  the  Ist  (Grenadier)  Guards,  Royal  Scots. 
Boyal  Scots  Fusiliers  (2l8t),  and  Cameronians  (26th),  and 
two  battalions  of  Danes.  This  force  was  somewhat  Inter 
supported  by  six  more  battalions,  when  the  leading  six 
battalions  pressed  forward  under  a  heavy  fire  of  batteries 
at  close  range. 

The  combatants  were  separated  only  by  a  thick  hedge. 
Lord  Angus,  who  had  raiscil  the  Cameronians  three  years 
earlier,  the  pions  Mackay  who  had  rallied  the  13th  Light 
Infantry  at  Killiecrankie,  July,  1689,  led  well  in  front  of 
their  men,  in  sight  of  all  of  whom  Angus  fell  dead. 

Mackay,  a  very  brave  man,  had  sent  word  to  General 
Count  Solms  that  to  carry  the  position  in  face  of  the 
opposing  numbers  was  impossible,  to  which  Solms  replied 
"  Advance,"  and  Mr.ckay  saying,  "  God's  will  be  done," 
marched  on  in  front  till  he  fell  dead.  The  British  broke 
through,  and,  pressing  on,  made  a  deep  gap  in  the  centre 
of  the  French  line,  pouring  in  steadily  so  dense  a  fire  that 
the  interval  remained  unfilled.  The  French  officer  in  com- 
mand ordered,  entreated,  implored  his  men  to  advance  and 
follow  him,  but  nothing  would  induce  them  to  move  into 
that  blaze  of  death.  He  fell  dead,  and  the  gap  remained 
unfilled. 

Then  Marshal  Luxembourg  sent  down  the  slope  against 
the  few  attacking  battalions  seven  regiments,  each  of  3  bat- 
talions, of  French  and  Swiss  Guards,  led  on  by  the  flower 
of  the  aristocracy.  They  came  forward  in  dense  columns 
without  firing  a  shot,  and  pressed  back  the  1st  Guards 
(Grenadiers),  who  though  reduced  to  half  their  numbers, 
stood  up  undauntedly,  but  had  nevertheless  to  give  ground. 
The  Royal  Scots  retired,  contesting  every  foot  of  ground, 
taking  advantage  of  each  hedgerow.  As  they  fell  back,  the 
leading  Frenchmen,  penetrating  an  opening  in  the  hedjrc. 
carried  off  a  Colour.  The  Colonel,  Sir  Robert  Douglas, 
running  l>ack  alone,  passed  through  the  gap,  recaptured 
the  Colour  and  was  taking  it  to  the  battalion  when  he  was 
hit,  but,  as  he  fell  dead,  with  an  expiring  efifort,  iossed  the 
flag  over  the  hedge  to  his  men. 
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The  remnant  of  British  battalions  now  fell  back,  after 
having  fought  57  battalions  and  seven  regiments  of 
Dragoons,  who  wore  too  much  shaken  to  press  the  retreat, 
which  was  covered  by  a  regiment  of  Horse  Grenadiers 
(GuardH),  The  Buffs,  Lincolnshire  Regiment,  4th  Dragoons 
(4th  Hussars),  and  Danes,  who  now  by  a  counter-attack 
gave  William  time  to  disentangle  the  confused  mob  of 
regiments  in  which  he  and  the  incompetent  Dutch  General 
Bolms  had  mixed  up  the  troops. 

The  Allies  lost  400  officers,  7,000  men,  10  guns  and  seven 
stand  of  Colours.  The  French  casualties  were  about  the 
same,  but  G20  officers  had  fallen  trying  to  encourage  their 
men  to  till  up  the  deadly  gap  made  by  the  heroic  British 
and  Danish  battalions.  Marshal  Luxembourg  retired,  his 
troops  being  shaken  by  the  losses  they  had  sustained 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  if  Mariborough  had 
been  present  with  the  army  the  British  troops  would  have 
won  a  victory. 

In  the  spring  of  1693  the  opposing  armies  were  again  in 
the  lield.     William  IIL  was  at  Brussels  with  60,000  men 
Luxembourg  with  80,000  opposite  to  him.    After  the  com- 
manders had  looked  at  each  other  for  a  month,  the  French 
Marshal  began  to  manoeuvre.      William  III.  detached  the 
Duke  of  Wurtemburg  to  attack  the  French  lines  on  the 
Scheldt,  where  he  had  a  brilliant  success.      William  then 
becoming   nervous   for   the   safety    of   Li^ge,    sent   20,000 
men  to  reinforce  its  garrison  and  that  of  Maastricht,  and 
Luxembourg,  realisiug  his  opportunity,  attacked  William's 
army,    which   was  in   position   between   Neerwinden,   and 
Landen. 
Naarwind..        William  III.  ha<l  50,000  men,  but  had  taken  up  an  un- 
favourable position ;  its  frontage  being  too  extended  for  his 
force,  and  moreover  with  insufficient  depth,  and  there  was 
an  unfordable  river  behind  it.    Luxembourg  attacked  with 
80,000  men,  and  in  spite  of  the  heroic  courage  of  the  de- 
fenders, they  were  defeated,  the  King's  courage  being  as 
remarkable   as    was   his    tactical    incompetence.      The   19 
British  battalions  lost  135  officers.     The  Allies  lost  12,000 
men,  80  guns,  and  many  Colours.     The  French,  however, 
lost  56  Colours  and  10,000  men.      William  retired  in  good 
order  and  Luxembourg  made  no  attempt  to  follow  up  his 
victory. 
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While  William  III.  and  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg  were  D«JM*ti«« 
campaigning  in  the  HpaniHh  Netherlands,  James  II.  was  tlltT**"" 
organiHiug  another  attempt  to  regain  the  English  Throne, 
having  assured  Louis  XIV.  that  all  the  English  .^eamen 
and  two-thirds  of  the  people  were  awaiting  an  opportunity 
to  declare  for  him.  Jacobites  and  Catholics  enlisted  men 
in  England.  Churchill — who  had  deserted  James  II.  in 
1688 — and  Admiral  Edward  Russell  assured  the  ex-King 
of  their  goodwill,  the  latter  ilatteriug  him  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  English  sailors  still  recalled  with  great 
pleasure  his  gallantry  and  skill  shown  as  Duke  of  York 
in  the  victory  off  the  Ea«t  Coast  between  Harwich  and 
Lowestoft,  June  3rd,  1665.  The  Princess  Anne,  influenced 
by  Churchill,  wrote  to  her  father  to  implore  his  forgive- 
ness, which  step,  as  Le  thought,  had  been  prompted  by  the 
High  Church  party  in  England.  Louis  XIV.  lent  him 
some  troops,  which,  with  exiles  from  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  made  up  nearly  20,000  men,  who  were  en- 
camped at  Cape  La  Rogue,  to  the  north-west  of  Cherbourg, 
with  a  iieet  of  transports  anchored  in  the  bay  ready  to 
convey  them  across  the  Channel. 

James  then  issued  a  I>eclaration  of  his  intentions  to  be 
carried  into  effect  when  he  regained  the  Throne.  Many  of 
the  leading  Whigs  were  to  be  executed;  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  were  threatened,  even  down  to  certain 
countrymen  who,  standing  in  a  crowd,  had  been  rude  to 
the  Monarch  as  he  passed  through  Sheerness  during  his 
flight  to  France.  The  Declaration  was  distributed  by 
secret  agents,  but  when  the  Government  rot  hold  of  a 
copy  they  had  it  republished  and  distributed  all  over  the 
Kingdom,  for  it  formed  an  effective  weapon  against  the 
Bestoration. 

Early  in  May,  1692,  the  Allied  fleets  of  99  ships,  carry- 
ing 7,150  guns,  were  at  St.  Helens,  off  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  Government  were  nervous,  being  uncertain  of  the 
loyalty  of  many  of  the  naval  officers,  and  James  II.  calcu- 
lated that  he  might  safely  reckon  on  being  joined  by  Admiral 
Edward  Russell,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  two-thirds 
of  his  command.  This  assumption  was  not  unnatural,  for 
the  Admiral  had  frequently  assured  King  James  of  his 
devotion,  but  the  feeling  in  Russell's  mind  was  less  one 
of  regard  for  James  than  it  was  of  strong  dislike  to  William 
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and  all  Diittliinen.  The  Admiral,  however,  strongly  dis- 
approved the  minatory  Declaration.  Kussell,  indeed,  told 
Mr.  Lloyd,  a  Jacobite  agent,  that  he  would  flght  the 
French,  even  if  King  Jamefl  were  on  board  their  fleet.  He 
was  not  a  Jacobite,  but  an  Anti-Dutchman.  Queen  Mary, 
however,  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  take  over  the  fleet  to 
the  enemy  even  if  he  had  wished  to  do  so;  for  she  wrote 
by  Lord  Nottingham's  hand  a  tactful  letter  to  the  Com- 
mander-in  Chief,  mentioning  the  adverse  reports  she  had 
heard  of  certain  ofllcers,  but  avowing  her  full  trust  in  their 
loyalty,  skill,  and  courage. 

The  Admiral  read  this  letter  to  the  captains  assembled 
on  the  quarter-deck  of  his  flagship,  the  Britannia,  July 
15th,  and  it  provoked  an  outburst  of  enthusiastic  loyalty 
expressed  in  an  address  to  the  Queen.  The  illogical  Com- 
mander-in-Chief visited  every  ship  in  the  fleet,  urging  on 
them  the  necessity  of  patriotism,  ending  with  the  exhorta- 
tion, "  If  your  officers  play  false,  overboard  with  them, 
and  with  me  first  of  all." 

Admiral  Tourville  rame  up  Channel  with  44  line-of- 
battle  ships  soon  after  sunrise.  May  19th.  He  had  been 
ordered  to  cover  the  transports  conveying  the  invading 
army,  at  all  risks,  and  had  moreover  incurred  a  severe 
reprimand  from  Louis  XIV.  for  not  having  annihilated 
Lord  Torrington's  fleet  oflf  Beachy  Head,  June  30th,  1690. 
The  Admiral  realised  the  inferiority  of  bis  numbers,  but 
hoped,  and  not  unreasonably,  that  many  of  Russell's 
crew  were  half-hearted,  and  would  desert  at  the  critical 
moment. 

At  11  A.M.  Tourville  attacked ;  but  Admiral  Carter  broke 
the  French  line  at  the  opening  of  the  action,  and  was  the 
first  English  officer  to  fall.  A  splinter  torn  by  a  round- 
shot  from  a  spar  ripped  open  his  side  from  hip  to  shoulder, 
and  he  fell  back  upon  the  deck  dying.  Immediately  a 
little  group  gathered  round  him,  anxious  to  take  him  below, 
but  he  ordered  the  men  aside.  For  three  or  four  minutes 
he  sat  propped  against  a  coil  of  rope,  watching  the  fight, 
encouraging  his  officers,  cheering  his  seamen.  Presently 
he  sank  slowly  forward,  and  then,  with  the  faintly  uttered 
words,  "  Fight  the  ship,  my  lads,  as  long  as  she  will  swim," 
he  expired. 

The  wind  was  at  first  favourable  to  the  French,  and 
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Bugsell's  flagship  wuh  heavily  eiiRagwl  for  au  hour  against  BarflMr. 
five  line-of-battle  Mhipg.  About  4  i-.M,,  Admiral  Tourville,  »••« 
after  a  gallant  fight,  carried  out  with  great  skill,  hauled 
out  of  action  in  a  dense  fog.  Tour>ille  had  fought  liis  own 
ship,  he  Rot  Soldi,  grandly;  though  surrounded  by  enemies 
firing  broadsides  into  her,  she  never  reused  hurling  death 
from  all  her  ports,  and  eventually,  though  a  bloody  wreck, 
she  reached  Cherbourg,  with  two  other  three-deckers.  When 
Le  Roi  Soleil  became  unmanageable,  Tourville  shifted  his 
flag  to  L'Ambitieux.  Admiral  Delavnit,  of  Russell's  Red 
Squadron,  followed  Le  Roi  Holeil  and  two  of  her  consorts. 
He  found  them  hauled  up  in  shoal  water  outside  Cherbourg, 
and  with  his  boats  and  a  fire-ship  burnt  them  to  the  water's 
edge. 

Admiral  d'Amfreville,  the  next  senior  French  ofHcer, 
wag  arranging  to  beach  20  of  the  smaller  men-of-war,  when 
an  intrepid  local  pilot,  Hen-6  Kiel,  offered  to  guide  the 
squadron  through  the  perilous  "  Race  "  of  Alderney,  so 
vividly  described  by  Victor  Hugo.  He  said,  "  Put  me  on 
board  the  biggest  ship,  and  let  the  others  follow  me,"  and 
in  darkness,  accentuated  by  a  thick  fog,  he  conducted  the 
20  vessels  through  the  boiling  Race,  and  reached  St.  Malo 
in  safety,  the  English  pursuers  not  venturing  to  follow. 

Twelve  French  men-of-war,  which  had  escaped  Russell's  u  Hogu. 
fleet,  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  I^a  Hogue  immediately  under 
the  camp  of  the  French  Expeditionary  force;    they  were 
covered  by  two  forts,  six  men-of-war  lying  under  the  pro- 
t  e  c  1 1  o  n    of 
either    fort, 
with    James's 
army   drawn 
up    on    the 
beach     behind 
the  centre. 

When  Ad- 
miral Rus- 
sell's fleet  ar- 
rived off  the 
bay,  he  sent 
Captain  Rooke 
in    to   destroy 
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ihipg.  James  II.,  knowing  how  the  English  wiilorg  could 
flght,  begged  Admiral  Tourville  to  reinforce  the  crew«  by 
detachments  of  noldiers,  but  the  Count  scouted  the  sugges- 
tion as  being  a  slur  on  hi>j  profession. 

During  the  afternoon,  May  23rd,  Rooke  pulled  into  the 
bay  with  200  boats.  They  w  re  llred  on  from  Fort  Lisset, 
but  without  being  hit.  Admiral  Tourville  manned  his  ship's 
boats,  and  led  them  out  against  Kooke's  oncoming  flotilla, 
but  the  French  sailors,  thoroughly  demoralised,  turned, 
and,  iu  spite  of  their  Commander's  orders  and  entreaties, 
pulled  for  the  beach,  which  the  soldiers  quitted  after  firing 
a  few  shots,  Booke  burnt  six  men-of-war,  and  without 
losing  a  man !  He  withdrew  lute  at  night  on  the  ebb  tide, 
but  returned  at  8  a.m.  on  the  24th,  and  having  captured 
the  six  other  ships,  turned  their  guns  on  to  Fort  St.  Vaast, 
and  silenced  its  armament.  Rooke  having  burnt  the  six 
llne-of-battle  ships,  and  eight  more  ships  which  were  1  'ng 
in  un  inner  basin,  then  took  his  boats  back,  the  crews  sing- 
ing in  derision,  "  Ood  Save  the  King,"  as  they  left  the 
inner  harbour,  and  rowed  out  in  view  of  King  James's 
camp. 

The  result  of  the  five  days'  fighting  was  that  the  English 
lost  one  fire-ship;  16  French  line-of-battle  ships,  the  best 
of  France's  fleet,  which  had  been  created  by  the  financial 
genius  of  Colliert,  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  water, 
and  with  their  loss  the  struggle  for  the  English  Throne  was 
practically  finished.  Admiral  E.  Russell,  and  Captain 
George  Rooke  somewhat  later,  were  knighted.  Loudon  went 
wild  with  joy.  Two  Whigs  and  a  Tory  peer  carried  £37,000 
as  a  present  to  the  victorious  crews  at  Portsmouth ;  50 
surgeons  with  dressings  for  the  wounded  were  sent  down  to 
the  ships,  and  St.  Bartholomew's  and  St.  Thomas's,  the 
only  two  hospitals  then  existing  in  England,  were  utilised  to 
receive  the  worst  caws.  Queen  Mary  gave  up  the  Royal 
Palace  of  Greenwich  for  use  as  a  temporary  hospital. 

Queen  Mary  died  of  smallpox,  December  28th,  1694, 
aged  33,  regretted  by  all  except  her  rancorous  father, 
James  II..  who  begged  Louis  XIV.  to  forbid  mourning 
being  worn  for  her.  It  seemed  for  a  month  that  William 
III.  w^ould  soon  follow  Mary  to  the  grave.  He  was  tho- 
roughly disgusted  with  the  higher  ranks  of  Englishmen, 
and    especially    with    both    Houses    of    Parliament.      The 
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governing  Itody  in  England  wan  aufforiug  frum  the  follifH  WtilUmlll. 
and    wlcktnlneHH    of   Churh's,    und    IiIh    cotirtlore    of    the  •■^«i«» 
Rochester  tjiw.     As  Macuuluy  widfe  of  tin?  Court,  "  From  ^■"•^ 
the   Restonition    (IWM))    to   the    Revolution    (1«88)    noglt'ct 
and  fniud  had  been  almost  oouHtantly  imi>airinK  tlie  effici- 
ency of  every  department."     '•  CoiitractH,  pardooH  for  ull 
crimes,  were  sold  at  Whitehall  as  openly  an  herrlu},'H  were 
at  Billingsgate."       The  naval  adminiKtrulion  was  rotten. 
The  military  administration,  if  poHxible,   was  ntill   worse. 
The  courtiei><  exacted  bribcM  from  the  colonels,  who  cheated 
their  soldiers.     The  Commissaries  were  paid  for  supplies 
which  had  never  been  furnished.      The  Ordnance  ofHcers 
sold  stores,  and  pocketed  the  proceeds. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  William  III.  was  glad  to  Namur, 
get  back  to  Holland  and  live  with  soldiers  on  service;  >••■ 
and  having  been  reconciled  to  the  Princess  Anne,  with 
whom  he  had  quarrelled,  he  crossed  the  North  Sea,  and. 
after  some  clever  strategical  mauofuvriug,  in  company  with 
his  Allies,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Dutch,  under 
the  Earl  of  Athlone  ((Jinckel),  against  Villeroi  and  Bouf- 
flers,  he  invested  Namur,  July  3rd,  1095,  which  was  then 
the  strongest  fort  in  Europe. 

Villeroi  advanced  with  80,000  men  to  its  relief,  but  re- 
tired without  lighting,  and  the  town  and  citadel  were  then 
assaulted  by  the  Bavarian,  Dutch,  and  English  tnwips. 
They  were  carried  with  a  loss  of  2,000  men,  the  garrison 
of  5,000  men  being  allowed  to  march  out  with  "  the  Honours 
of  War." 

In  the  assault  the  Ist  (Grenadiers)  Guards  gave  another 
remarkable  exhibition  of  determined  courage.  On  the  Utii 
the  brigade  marched  »ip  to  the  palisades  of  an  outwork, 
put  their  muskets  through,  and,  after  tiring  a  volley, 
charged  and  drove  the  French  from  outwork  to  outwork 
in  succession  until  Ihey  reached  the  gates  of  the  town. 
The  Guards  Brigade  los  32  oOlcers;  the  Royal  Scots 
charged  with  equal  courage  and  success;  hut  the  Allies 
lost  heavily.  Next  day  the  counter  guard  in  front  of 
the  St.  Ni<ho1as  Gate  (where  I^ncle  Toby,  see  "  Tristram 
Shandy,"  was  won'  fled)  was  carried  with  a  loss  of  800 
men.  Then  the  i.ssanlt  of  the  citadel  over  half  a  mile 
of  open  groMixl  failed,  but  later  the  Guards  carried 
the  breach  where  another  column  had  been  repulsed,  and 
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tho  cltudi'l  wirwndpml.  The  18th  Foot  gained  their 
houourable  title  of  the  Royal  Irtith  ou  thin  occaRion.  The 
war  druKK«Hl  on  until  September  2lHt,  HW7,  when  I^nls 
XIV.  luude  iM'uie,  and  lu  the  Treaty  of  Rynwlrk,  nlgned 
in  Novemlier,  .MknowledpHl  Wllllttm  III.  an  King  of 
Knglaud,  nnd  ii«Mtored  nil  the  territory  won  •inoe  1678, 
except  HtruHburg. 

During  the  wur  uhuHeM  In  the  military  admlnlRtration 
had  iK-en  coUHtantly  iK'fore  the  llounen  of  Parliament  at 
\Vet«tniiiiMtc'r,  aind  eHiMM'ially  during  the  last  three  year*. 
OfUcerH  wen*  kept  for  a  year  or  more  in  nrream  of  pay, 
ant.  rapituliHtH  grew  rith  by  advancing  money  on  the 
nnUciH'  jiiiy  HhjH'tw  at  i-xorbitaut  rates.  Thew  money- 
cndiTH  funiid  i»  uiom-  protiJable  to  make  advances  ho  well 
^Hiired  than  It  waH  to  lend  money  to  Government  even 
at  7  jH-r  cent. 

The  iK'titioiJH  t«»  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  the  non- 
receipt  of  i»ay  were  cndleHs.  William  III.  dlBbani'c'd  10 
regimentH  within  three  months  of  peace  being  signed,  hoping 
to  diHarm  opponitiou  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

In  1700.  while  the  House  of  Commons  was  inquiring 
into  the  rlaim  of  the  Army  for  arrears  of  pay,  and  into 
the  disiM>8j»[  of  Irish  fv»rfelted  estates,  it  came  to  light  that 
William  111.,  in  dire<t  violation  of  his  promise,  had  granted 
part  of  the  forfeited  Irish  estates  not  only  to  soldiers  In 
satisfaction  of  their  claims,  but  also  to  Eliaabeth  Villiers, 
his  dis^ard««d  mistress  (Countess  of  Orkney),  and  had  made 
grants  also  to  some  favourite  Dutch  ofdcers.  This  nearly 
caused  another  revolution. 

The  King  met  a  new  Parliament.  l>ecemb<'r  30th.  1701, 
when  he  returned  from  one  of  his  frequent  visits  to  Hol- 
land, but  then  fortunately  for  l.im  another  Continental 
strtJggle.  called  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  which 
lasted  for  eleven  years  (1702-13),  was  occupying  its  attention. 
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CUAPTEK    I 

JOHN  CHURCHILL'S  BARLY   CARBBR 

Ottlh'  ik  nt  the  War  of  the  Sp.irilth  Succosiloii— Dtalh  of  Junir»  II.— John 
Chill  III,  DmIco  of  MiirlborouKli— Monmouth's  niUlllon— Tlio  Anny 
RcoTk'  ilscil— The  Kinft  and  Miirll)orouKh— MarlborouRh  in  Arrested— 
Bvlav  of  MiirlborcuHli— Deuth  of  William  III.— MurlboruuKii  at 
<:o  ;.i        ler-ln-tnilif  of  the  Troops  of  the  Grand  AlllHnce. 


UH.' II.E8  II.  of  Rpiiiii,  though  t\vi<-..  marripd,  was  Th«Sp«aUli 
<  I'.ldU'HS.     Th«'   EiuiHTor  Lcntpold   and   LouIh    XIV.  Suce»Mio«, 
hi  l  lK)th  married  daughttTH  of  the  reigning  Ilonw;  '••••"®® 
I.!  Spain,  who  on  their  marriage  had  renonnced  all  clHiniH 
I     >•■'■  '^paniHh  Throne  for  themHelves,  and  for  their  sue- 
vess<>rf. 

William  III.,  1698,  realising  tliat  the  WeHtminster 
iIou8C8  of  Parliament  would  not  help  hiH  vlewH,  in  order 
to  safegtmrd  as  far  as  possihle  the  safety  of  Holland,  had 
agreed  that  when  Charles  II.  of  Spain  should  die,  France 
and  Holland  should  partition  the  Spanish  dominions. 
This  arrangement,  made  without  any  regard  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Spaniards  tliemst'lves,  was  upset  hy  Charles  II.. 
who  in  his  last  will  left  all  his  dominions  to  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  the  second  son  of  the  I>aui>hin  of  Franee,  and 
grandson  of  Ltniis  XIV.,  who  was  proclaimed  King  in 
Madrid,  May,  1700. 

Although  the  Freiicli  Monarch  had  pledged  himself  to 
the  arrangement  with  William  III.,  this  temptation  was 
too  great  for  is  code  of  honesty,  and  having  tried,  but 
in  vain,  to  obi.  mi  the  concurrence  of  England  and  Holland, 
he  moved  his  (r.M»ps  by  forced  marches  to  the  barrier 
fortressesj  of  whith  Antwerp  and  Namur  wen>  the  principal 
strongholds,  and  made  prisoners  (»f  the  Dutch  troops,  their 
garrisons. 
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Holland  appealed  to  England  for  the  contingent  of 
10,000  men  she  was  bound  by  treaty  to  supply,  an  rrrange- 
meut  dating  from  1668,  and  the  House  of  Commons  had 
to  raise  battalions  of  recruits  to  replace  the  trained  soldiers 
which  had  ie«'.'u(Iy  been  disbanded. 

William  111.  was  greatly  helped  by  an  imprudent  act 
of  Louis  XIV.  at  this  lime,  which,  by  inflaming  the  temper 
of  the  Houses  of  Westminster  against  the  French,  con- 
verted an  unfriendly  assembly  into  loyal  English  subjects. 

James  II.,  the  exiled  King,  died  September  16th,  1701, 
and  Louis  XIV.  recognised  his  son  as  King  of  England, 
thus  going  back  on  his  solemn  agreement  when  peace  was 
made  in  16U7. 

Troops  were  ordered  to  reinforce  those  in  Holland,  the 
whole  contingent  being  under  Marlborough,  who  had  at 
lirst  12  battalions,  to  which  were  added  later  eight  cavalry 
regiments  and  six  more  battalions. 

It  is  necessiiry  to  go  back  now  for  some  time  to  explain 
(he  early  career* of  John  Churchill,  Dnke  of  Marlborough 
(1(;.">01722),  who  after  the  death  of  William  III.  controlled 
English  foreign  policy  for  some  years. 

John  Churchill  was  born  at  Axminster  in  1650;  he  had 
few  educational  advantages,  but  acquired  a  good  colloquial 
knowledge  of  French.  His  elder  sister,  by  two  years,  was 
appointed,  when  about  seventeen.  Maid  of  Honour  to  the 
Duchess  of  York,  known  as  "  Ugly  Anne  Hyde  "  (Claren- 
don). It  was  not  long  before  Arabella  Churchill  became 
the  Duke's  mistress. 

When  Churchill  was  on  service  his  calm  yet  audacious 
courage  made  him  remarkable  even  amongst  brave  men. 

In  February,  1672,  Louis  XIV.,  through  his  agent,  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  who  came  over  to  Dover,  paid  £200,000 
down  and  made  an  annual  grant  of  £240,000  to  Charles  II. 
to  induce  him  to  declare  war  against  Holland,  and  to 
furnish  and  pay  6,000  troops. 

Captain  Churchill,  who  had  served  in  the  fleet  as  Captain 
of  the  Marines  in  the  action  against  the  Dutch  in  Sole 
Bay,  Mav  28th,  1072,  was  employed  later  in  the  English 
contingent  in  Turenne's  army.  Louis  XIV..  to  please  his 
pensioner,  Charles  II.,  selected  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
Charles's  son  by  Lucy  Waters,  and  who  had  a  ommand 
in  the  contingent,  for  a  dangerous  duty  in  the  siege  of 
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Maastricht,  Hi73,  which  waa  to  storm  an  important  out-  Jofc» 
work.     Monmouth   succeeded,    but   next   day    the    Dutch,  "."^IiTia) 
exploding  a  mine,  recovered  the  outvork  by  a  counter- 
attack,  driving  out  the  French   guard  and   holding   the 
position. 

Mar6^.al  Turenne  made  a  bet  of  a  dinner  and  a  quantity 
of  wine  that  "  the  handsome  Englishman  "  (Churchill), 
with  troops  numbering  only  half  of  those  which  had 
abandoned  the  work,  would  retake  it.  The  Marshal  won 
his  bet.  Churchill  was  severely  wounded  and  Monmouth 
declared  that  he  had  saved  his,  the  Duke's,  life.  Louis 
XIV.,  who  witnessed  the  attack,  thanked  Captam  Churchill 
on  the  spot  before  all  the  officers.  Churchill  oKen  deliber- 
ately risked  his  life  at  this  time  in  order  to  make  a  reputa- 
tion, and  he  succeeded. 

The  future  Commander-in-Chief  married  Sarah  Jcnninjrs 
(1660-1744)  in  1678;  she  was  one  of  twenty-two  children, 
a  beautiful  woman,  who  had  lived  at  Court  from  twelve 
years  of  age.  She  survived  her  devoted  husband  for  twenty- 
two  years. 

When  the  new  Parliament  met  at  Oxford  it  was  more 
aggressively  Protestant  than  the  previous  House  hud  been, 
and  Charles,  luiving  now  got  a  subsidy  from  Louis  XIV. 
large  enough  to  last  liira  for  three  years,  refused  to  assent 
to  the  Bill  of  Exclusion,  which  was  aimed  at  his  brother, 
and  dissolved  the  House  seven  days  after  its  meeting. 

The  Princess  Anne  on  her  marriage  to  the  Prince  of 
Denmark,  in  IG83,  made  Sarah  CliurchiU  a  liedchamber 
Woman,  and  James  induced  his  brother  to  make  Churchill 
a  Scotch  peer,  as  Lord  Churdiill  of  Eyemouth. 

Charles  II.  died  February  6th,  J6S5,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Jamen  II.,  who  promised  the  Privy  Council  "  to  main- 
tain f 'hurch  and  State  as  by  law  established." 

The  Duke  of  Monmouth  huuled  in  Dorsetshire,  June  Monmoutb'i 
11th,  1685.  Brigadier-General  Churchill  was  sent  to  the  "•^•'"•"' 
West  in  command  ol'  tlie  tn)oi)S.  but  James  superseded 
him  a  few  days  later,  and  in  order  to  oblige  Louis  XIV. 
appointed  Lord  Feversham  (Louis  Duras),  an  incai>able 
glutton,  whose  skull  had  been  trepanned  (wo  years  earlier 
for  a  si'rious  injury.  Chui-chiil  really  comnninded  the 
troops  in  the  action  at  Sedgmoor,  July  6th,  1685,  for 
Feversham  was  shaving  and  dressing  for  an  hour  and  a 
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half  after  the  action  commoucod  Ix-foro  daylight.  James 
realised  the  poution,  aud  uppuiuted  ('hurt  hill  Colonel  of 
the  Koyal  Dragoons,  lie  was  severely  tried  by  the  Kin|;'8 
rabid  intolerance  of  Protestants,  for  the  three  dominant 
characteristics  in  Lord  Cburchill's  life  were  his  love  for 
Sarah,  his  regard  for  the  Protestant  religion,  and  his 
avarice. 

When  James  II.  was  trying  to  take  away  the  liberties 
and  religion  of  his  subjects,  Churchill  and  half  a  doasen 
other  i)eers  plotted  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  whom 
Churchill  wrote.  May,  1087.  that  as  regards  religion  "  he 
would  be  a  martyr  for  it."  Somewhat  later  he  warned 
King  James  of  the  danger  that  he  was  incurring,  and  he 
appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  in  fact  loyal  to  his  King, 
8«»  long  as  the  latter  was  loyal  to  his  Coronation  oath. 
AVhen  Churchill  was  sent  into  the  western  counties  to 
oppose  William  III.  he  went  over  to  the  invader,  writing 
to  his  Monarch  that  he  was  doing  so  from  "  the  inviolable 
dictates  of  his  consc cnce," 

In  February,  1688,  William  III.  appointed  Lord  Chur- 
chill  Lieutenant-General,  directing  him  to  reorganise  the 
Army,  which  Lord  Feversham  had  disbanded  without 
settling  up  the  arrears  of  pay  on  the  flight  of  James  II., 
iu  order  to  embarrass  the  Protestant  Party. 

Churchill  made  large  sums  of  money  by  the  sale  of 
commissions  and  promotions.  He  became  an  Earl  in  the 
spring  of  1G89,  two  days  before  the  Coronation  of  William 
and  Mary.  The  Earl  commanded  an  expedition  to  the 
Netherlands  that  summer  with  a  success  which  was 
acknowledged  by  William  III.  with,  for  him,  unusual 
warmth. 

The  popular  opinion  about  the  operations  in  Ireland, 
as  recorded  at  the  time,  was  that  Marlborough  "  had 
achieved  more  important  results  in  one  month  than  tlie 
King's  phlegmatic  Dutch  friend  had  done  in  two  cam- 
paigns." 

Marlborough,  afler  his  command  at  Cork,  »)ecMme  dis- 
contented because  the  succeeding  operations  in  Ireland 
were  entrusted  to  (Jeneral  Ginekel.  and  he  treacherously 
entered  into  correspondence  with  James  II.  at  St.  Oer- 
mains  while  writing  in  warm  terms  to  William  III. 

In  January,   loyi,  he  implored   forgiveness,  and  got  a 
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pardon  from  James  II.  Ah  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council,  he  received  the  information  which  it  had  of  the 
Jacobite  plots  aud  movements,  and,  breaking  his  oath, 
passed  it  on  to  James.  A  little  later  he  offered  the  ex- 
King  to  bring  over  to  hits  cause  the  British  troops  then  in 
Flanders. 

William  III.  took  Marlborough  with  him  to  Flauders 
in  May,  1691,  but  ihe  General  returnt^d  in  October,  nothing 
of  importance  having  been  accomplished,  for  William  III., 
though  a  great  man  and  remarkably  brave,  was  a  poor 
general.  When  Marlborough  returned  to  England  he  asked 
the  King  to  make  him  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  at 
that  time  a  verv  lucrative  post,  but  William  III.  gave  it 
to  Viscount  Sidnev,  u  ci%ilian,  and  refused  to  listen  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  Princess  Anne,  his  sister-in-law,  when  she 
reminded  him  of  his  promise  to  give  the  Garter  to  Marl- 
borough for  his  services  in  Ireland. 

Both  Lord  and  Lady  Churchill  were  very  imprudent  in 
oonversjition,  most  of 'which  passed  round  to  the  Kiuji. 
Sarah  was  especiallv  vituperative  when  she  was  angry, 
for  she  then  lost  ♦ontrol  of  herself ;  one  day  she  quarrelled 
with  Churchill,  and  th.)Ugh  she  loved  him  before  God. 
or  her  children,  yet  in  order  to  vex  him  she  cut  off  all 
her  hair,  the  beautv  of  which  was  remarkable,  -^nd  placed 
it  on  his  dressing-table.  The  peer  made  no  remark,  but 
after  his  death  the  iiair  was  found,  where  it  had  been  put 
carefully  away,  in  one  of  his  secret  drawers.  Marlborough, 
not  content  T^-ith  talking  violently  against  the  King,  re- 
monstrated with  him  for  his  lavish  grants  of  Crown 
propertv  to  Dutchmen. 

At  the  end  of  1691,  while  William  III.  was  planning 
to  invade  France,  Louis  XIV.  was  arranging  to  carry  out 
a  scheme  drawn  up  by  James  II.  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that,  in  spite  of 
all  the  traitors  on  Iwtth  sides,  neither  monarch  knew  of 
the  intention  of  the  other. 

In  Januarv,  1(»2.  just  after  Marlborough  had  been  more 
than  usuallv'  indiscreet  in  conversiition  in  society  when 
animadverting  on  the  Koyal  preference  for  Dutchmen,  the 
Queen  quarrelled  with  her  sister,  the  Princess  Anne,  and 
next  morning  Marllmrough  was  dismissed,  not  only  from  all 
his  appointments,  but  also  from  the  Army.    The  late  Field- 
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Marshal  Viscount  Wolseley,  in  his  intorostinp  life  of  Marl- 
borough, shows  that  his  dismissal  fronj  tho  Army  was  partly 
due  to  the  disclosure  to  the  French  of  an  attack  which 
William  had  arranged  that  Marlborough  should  make  on 
Dunkirk.  When  the  King  taxed  Marlborough  with  having 
lot  out  the  secret,  he  admitted  he  had  told  his  wife,  to 
which  the  King  replied  somewiuit  bitterly,  "  I  did  not  tell 
mine."  The  retort,  though  (pjick.  was  illogical,  as  the 
King  had  a  mistress!  Lady  Churchill  corresponded  fre- 
quently with  her  sister.  Lady  Tyrconnell,  who  was  living 
in  France,  and  it  was  probably  through  her  that  the  French 
were  warned  to  strengthen  Dunkirk. 

A  counter-revolution  was  imminent  earlv  in  May,  1G92; 
bread  rose  from  9d.  to  a  shilling  a  loaf,  and  meal' in  pro- 
portion, l)ut  danger  of  a  Kestoration  was  dispelled  by  the 
battle  of  Cape  Barflenr,  and  La  Hogue,  May  20th-24th." 

William  III.  susju'cted  Marlborough  and  other  leading 
men  of  trying  to  induce  his  resignation.  He  was  very  un- 
popular, and  some  hoped  that  bv  their  supporting  the  Tories 
in  opposing  the  War  the  King  might  be  forced  to  make  way 
for  Anne.  He  sent  over  from  Holland  a  command  for 
the  arrest  of  Marlborough  an«l  other  peers,  which  was 
carried  into  effect.  May  3rd.  Nevertheless,  his  sister-in-law 
Anne,  whose  bitter  quarrc'l  with  Mary  bad  arisen  over  the 
Marlboroughs,  man  and  wife,  declined  to  dismiss  Sarah,  in 
spite  of  the  Queens  command.  The  King  resented  Marl- 
borough's conduct  deeply,  saying,  "  If  we  were  private 
persons  the  sword  would  have  to  settle  iK'tween  us." 

it  is  remarkable  that  Marlborough  and  Kussell,  the  two 
most  prominent  military  and  naval  commanders,  were  both 
corresponding  at  this  time  with  James  II.  The  principal 
accuser  of  Marlborough,  named  Young,  however,  confessed 
at  the  end  of  May  that  he  had  committed  perjury,  and  the 
(irand  Jury  found  a  true  bill  against  him  for  forgery.  He 
was  tlogged  and  pilloried,  and  Jlarlbon.ugh  was  released 
on  bail.  June,  1002. 

Lord  \\ol8eley,  in  his  "  Life  of  Marlborough,"  shows 
clearly  that  though  he  communicated  the  impending  attack 
on  ISrcst.  which  failed  disasirousiv.  June,  um,  the  pro- 
posal luul  been  revealed  to  LoUiS  \i\.  s.,me  months  earlier 
When  Queen  Mary  died  in  December.  1094,  the  Marl- 
boroughs   induced    the  Kings  natural   successor,   Princess 
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Anne,  to  write  to  William  a  letter  of  coudoleuce,  but  he 
still  refuse*]  to  re-employ  Marlborough  an  he  had  been  urfji-d 
to  do  by  many  persoiiH,  for  Marlborough's  daughters  had 
all  been  married  to  persons  of  great  influence. 

William  III.  appointed,  though  unwillingly,  Marl- 
borough, in  l(i{>!<,  to  l)e  iJovernor  to  the  boy  I>uke  of 
Gloucester,  only  surviving  child  of  the  Princess  Anne,  and 
when  William  111.  went  to  Holland  in  July  he  made 
Marlborough  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  to  administer  the 
Government  during  the  King's  absence. 

The  King  in  his  resistance  to  the  resolution  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  reduction  of  the  Army,  was  supported  by 
Marlborough,  who  supported  the  Monarch  also  when  he 
was  attacked  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Earl  knew  the 
danger  to  England  of  the  proposed  reductions,  and  the 
King  felt  so  acutely  on  the  subject  that  he  contemplate<i 
resignation  of  the  Throne,  and  discussed  the  subject  with 
Marlborough. 

In  June,  1701,  when  the  contingent  under  treaty  was 
ordered  to  Flanders,  William  III.,  feeling  that  his  health 
was  uue(|ual  to  a  campaign,  sent  Marlborough  in  command. 
nomiUiiting  hiui  also  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary.  He 
realis«'d  that  the  Earl  was  the  only  man  who  could  maintain 
the  Grand  Alliance  against  Louis  XIV. 

The  King,  who  was  in  a  bad  stale  of  health,  broke  his 
collar-bone,  February  21st,  1702,  his  horse  having  fallen 
when  galloping  in  Hampton  Court  Park.  He  was  up  and 
out-of-doors,  March  2nd,  but  died  a  week  later.  "  The 
asthmatic  skeleton,'"  as  he  was  called,  was  much  disliked 
by  all  classes  in  England  on  account  of  his  marked 
preference  for  Dutchmen,  and  also  because  of  his  cold, 
ungracious  manners,  accentuated  by  his  imperfect  command 
of  our  langimge. 

The  Services  had  no  cause  to  admire  him,  a  Sovereign 
under  whose  command  the  practices  of  Hogging  in  the 
Army,  and  keel-l  auliug  in  Ihe  Xavy  had  been  introduced; 
but  the  soblit-rs  tvho  had  witnessed  his  ri'ckless  bearing  in 
action  at  the  Boyue  in  1G90,  and  at  Neerwinden  in  1693, 
where  he  apparently  left  unnoticed  the  many  bullets  which 
pierced  his  clothing,  respected  his  imperturbable  courage. 

His  want  of  tactical  skill  for  a  soldier  who  had  fought 
so  many  battles  was  extraordinary,  and  he  lost  in  defeats 
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m  many  standH  of  Culouni,  that  the  Prince  of  Cond6  gave 
him  the  nickname  of  "  The  Upholsterer  of  Notre  Dame," 
from  tlie  number  of  Imnuers  taken  from  hiH  troops  which 
were  um'd  later  for  the  decoration  of  that  sacred  edifice. 
Queen  Aum'  endorsed  William's  recommendation  of  Marl- 
borough to  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  troops  of  the 
Grand  Alliance. 

The  Kmi»eror  provided  mm)  men,  England  40.000,  of 
which  half  were  to  l>e  British  amd  half  Continental  mer- 
cenarieH.  Holland  undert<K)k  to  provide  10,000  Dutch,  and 
pay  12.(MK)  Danes,  and  Pnissiu  promised  1.").000  men.  Under 
the  Conventions  arranged  by  William  III.  the  total  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Allies  was  "JSO.OOO;  but  France  had  30,000 
more,  and  the  advantage  of  homogeneous  armies,  while  the 
difficnlti»>8  of  commanding  the  much-mixed  force  of  the  Allies 
were  obviously  great. 
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CHAPTER    II 
THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1702-3 

Vigo  Day— Mi\rlborou«li  ut  nie  Hiigue— Dutch  Deputies  FoU  Marlborough'* 
Plans — TakiiiK  of  Venloo  and  Ltige — Marlborough  Honoured — Fall  of 
Bonn. 

WAK  against  Franw  was  dtn-lared  HimultaneoiiHly  at 
The  Hague,  Luudnii,  and  Vienna,  on  May  4tli,  1702. 
William  III.  had  planned  a  combined  naval  and  mili- 
tary attack  hy  the  1  Mitch  and  EngliHh  forces  on  (^adiz,  the 
chief  naval  Arsenal  in  Spain,  and  Batte  for  the  Transatlan- 
tic colonies.  The  expedition,  however,  was  not  well  planned, 
and  the  t<tr«e  was  badly  handled.  It  tinally  left  the  coast  of 
the  south  of  Spain  in  September. 

As  the  Allied  deet  sailed  northwardH  one  of  Rooke's 
captains  learnt  from  a  Trench  consul  at  Lagos,  near  CajM' 
St.  Vincent,  that  a  Spanish  treastire  fleet,  under  command 
of  the  French  Admiral  Chateau-Renault,  was  lying  in 
Vigo  bay. 

This  creek  is  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Spain,  about 
half-way  between  Corunna  and  Oporto,  running  up  20  miles 
inland  from  the  Atlantic.  The  town  of  Vigo  stands  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  inlet,  which  is  there  four  miles 
across;  but  three  and  a  half  miles  higher  up,  i.e.  to  the 
east,  the  waters  narrow  to  800  yards,  and  there  the  entrance 
to  the  inner  harlmur  of  Redondela,  which  is  three  miles 
by  two  miles  in  extent,  was  closed  by  a  boom.  The  Ixmm 
was  defended  at  either  end  by  batteries  of  20  and  40  guns 
respectively  standing  alxn'e  it.  and  also  by  a  line  of  battle- 
ships moored  at  either  end;  and  immediately  inside  the  ob- 
stacle five  ships  were  moored  bi-oadside  on,  there  Ixii'jt  in  all 
2-t  men-of-war  lying  in  the  harbour.  The  IwHtm  itself  was 
unusually  t'oriuidable  :is  an  obstacle,  Iteing  composed  (if  a 
mass  of  shii>s"  masts,  planks,  and  casks  chained  together, 
in  all  thirty  feet  in  circumference. 

When  Ri)(»ke  arrived  off  Redondela  bay.  which  is  to  the 
east  of  Vig<».  some  of  the  treasure-ships  had  been  already 
discharged,  and  the  bullion  removed  inland.    The  Admiral 
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landed  5,000  troops  under  the  Dnke  of  Ormonde,  nnd  nent 
in  for  the  attack  25  of  bis  lighter  men  of- war  nnder  the 
command  of  Admiral  Sir  ThomuH  ITopsonn  in  the  Torha^ 
(built  to  commemorate  William's  landing  there  in  1088). 
Ships  were  told  off  to  engage  the  batteries  defending 
the  ends  of  the  boom,  and  after  Hiindown,  October  11th, 
Rooke  visited  all  the  ships  detailed  for  the  attack,  en- 
couraged the  crews,  nnd  explained  h(»w  it  was  to  bo 
executed. 

Next  day,  when  the  British  flap  was  seen  fljing  on  the 
Redondela  fort,  indicating  that  Ormonde's  soldiers  had 
done  their  part.  Sir  Thomas  Uopsonn  drove  his  ship,  carry- 
ing all  plain  sail,  against  the  boom,  the  impact  breaking 
it,  thoiJgh  the  Torhay  remained  fast,  entangled  in  the 
wreckage  of  the  materials  of  which  the  boom  was  composed. 
There  the  ship  became  a  target  at  close  range  for  s<«ven 
men-of-war  and  two  shore  batteries.  The  Torhay's  casualties 
were  terrible,  and  while  she  was  still  entangled  by  the 
wreckage  of  the  boom,  dismasted  and  her  sails  and  riguin^ 
lying  in  heaps  on  the  deck,  the  French  Commander-in-Chief, 
Admiral  Chateau  Renault,  sent  down  a  lire  ship,  which  had 
i»een  converted  to  its  self-destructive  task  from  a  snuff- 
laden  vessel.  Its  blazing  decks  ignited  the  heaps  of  sails 
lying  on  the  deck  of  the  Torhay.  When  the  fire-ship  burnt 
to  the  water's  edge,  it  blew  up,  causing  terrible  suffering  to 
the  eyes  and  noses  of  the  survivors  of  Admiral  Hopsonn's 
ship,  some  of  whom  jumped  overboard  in  their  agony.  The 
burning  snuflf,  however,  extinguished  the  fire  on  board  the 
Torhay,  and  thus  saved  the  remainder  of  her  crew. 

Admiral  Hopsonn's  other  ships  were  now  all  surging 
against  the  boom,  which  was  broken  up  by  the  efforts  of 
axemen,  and  a  passage  cleared  through  the  wreckage,  Hop- 
sonn  transferring  his  llag,  and  sailing  up  the  creek  in  the 
Monmouth. 

Chateau  Renault  tried  to  burn  his  ships,  but  liefore  he 
could  do  so  the  English,  pressing  on,  secured  13  men-of-war 
and  several  treasure  galleons  which  contained  over  2,000,000 
sterling. 

The  nation  was  delighted  with  the  success,  but  the 
Government  tried  Rooke  for  the  failure  before  Cadiz.  The 
Admiral  was  honourably  acquitted,  the  crews  of  his  fie«>t 
were  given  a  gratuity.  Admiral  IIopsouu  was  made  a  Knight 
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Gomnauder  of  the  Huth,  iiiul  Loudon  nnmed  a  new  street  MmI* 
off  Regent  Street  hh  Vi^o  Stn'et. 

The  Coiamunder-in Chit'f  »>f  the  nrtnios  of  the  Oraud 
Alliance  wuh  for  some  time  engaged  with  diplomntir  work  nt 
The  Ilugue,  und  Uenenil  Oiuckel  cinnmanded  in  the  field. 
Marlborough  had  gr<>at  (rouble  with  hiM  Hubordinate  generalH 
imd  thi'ir  very  mixed  foreen,  but  by  the  end  of  July  had 
concentrated  0U,000  men ;  althongh  the  French  h»d  not  qnite 
40,000  men  in  the  field,  oppoHite  to  the  Allien,  the  Dutch 
Deputies  were  unwilling  to  Hanction  an  advuuce,  and  ob- 
jected to  an  attiM-k  In'iug  made  on  the  French  troops  tinder 
Marshal  Boiifllers. 

Later,  when  the  French  Marshal  made  an  imprudent 
move.  Marlborough  ordered  an  advance,  but  General  Opdam, 
commanding 
the  I)  u  t  <•  h 
troops,  re- 
fuwd  to  move : 
and  yet  a  third 
time  near 
Liene.  when 
Marlborough 
had  a  favour- 
able oppor- 
tunity of  at- 
tacking the 
French,  the 
Dutch  Depu- 
ties refused 
to  allow  their 
troops  to  fight. 

Marlborot'.gh 
took  Venloo, 
Sep  tern  b  e  r 
18th,  and 
Liege  in  the 
last  week  of 
October,  hut 
w  hen  t  li  (' 
troops  went 
into  winter 
quarters,    and  skbtch-maf  tq  illustrate  v.gu  bay 
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he  rofiirned  to  England,  hv  was  umli  diwipiNtiuted  st  tho 
wiinty  NurcPHH  of  hiH  oi»eratu»nH,  aithoiiKh  t\w  poMMPmiiou  of 
Li«^K«'  luid  out  the  Frcmh  armiiM  off  from  tho  Lower  Rhine, 
and  had  freed  Holhuid  fr<ira  the  daugi-r  of  Invanlon. 

The  Duke  rro»«ed  «>ver  to  The  Hague.  Marc'h.  170a,  havlnR 
Ihm'u  raiwMl  t..  tlie  higheHt  ratik  In  the  peerage.  He  propow"*! 
to  the  Alli  H  to  capture  Antwerp  and  (Mend,  hut  the  States- 
Ueneral  ol.jixted,  unleHS  Honn  and  ColoRne  were  flmt  cap- 
tured. Bortn  fell  lu  May,  but  when  tli.'  troopg  retired  to 
winter  quartern  the  only  reuult  of  the  yenr'H  operation*  had 
bj'on  the  capture  of  a  few  minor  lortreHscM. 
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CHAPTER    III 


THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1704 

Marlborough'*  March  to  thr  Dnnubr— The  Schrllrnbrrft— MnrlltorouRh'* 
nrputatlon  In  Europv— Mlonhelm— MurlborouRh  Gains  Hli  Victory 
by  Uw  of  His  CuvHiry — MurlborouKh  ui  u  Stuli'snimi — The  NuUon's 
Thanks — Gibraltar. 

FROM  1701  the  fi)rttinc  of  wur  liud  tiltcniated  lM>tw(H>ii 
France  und  the  (Vmlitioti,  but  \u  1704  MarllMtrMiigh.  by 
hiH  UHtoiiuding  hiiocorh,  fHttibliHlittl  a  Kiiropcan  n'piita- 
tiun,  flrvt,  aH  ntnitegiMt;  tMH-omlly,  aH  a  nitbli'HH  leader,  who 
nrkonod  no  Iohh  tiK)  (jreat  If  the  «»bj«H-t  t«»  Ix*  attained  wan 
worth  it ;  thirdly,  aw  a  lactieian  ;  and  fourthly,  as  u  diploiua- 
tiHt. 

He  liad  iwen  through  the  pluiiB  uf  I^iiiH  \IV.  and  his 
object,  wliich  wjuj  by  occiipyiii);  Vienna  to  coinp<>l  hiH  i)rin- 
cipal  opponent  in  tlie  (irand  Alliance  lo  make  peace,  after 
which  he  anticipated  but  little  diflicnity  in  cruHhing  the 
confederate  armio8  in  the  Netherlands.  Marlborough  8kil- 
fully  concealed  hiH  own  schemeB  from  friends  and  fws.  The 
French  King  imagined  that  he  would  advance  from  Mainz 
into  Alvace;  the  Dutch  agrtHHl  to  their  troops  goin  as  far 
Bouth  as  Coblen«,  thinking  that  they  were  to  opera.  >  In  the 
valley  of  the  Moselle. 

None  of  Marlb«»rongh'H  friends  Hiispected  his  designs, 
until  his  tr«K>ps,  having  crossed  the  Neckar,  march(>d  in  a 
south-easterly  diret-tiou.  He  had  long  felt  no  great  results 
were  obtainable  in  the  Low  Cotintries,  where  the  delays 
caused  by  the  fears  of  the  Dutch  were  as  great  obstacles  t«» 
military  successes  as  were  the  numlH-rless  fortresses  spread 
all  over  the  country,  and  he  had  determined  to  join  Prince 
RujMTt  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube. 

The  Duke  had  all  the  roods  leading  to  the  Danul)e  re<'on- 
noitred.  and  had  formed  Stipply  depots  (»n  the  routes  he 
intended  to  follow  capable  of  subsisting  !H>  sqnadr<>iis  and 
.")0  battalions.  The  troops,  under  i)erfect  discipline  through- 
out the  operations,  paid  for  every  article  cousiiintMl,  to  the 
surprised  delight  of  the  inhabitants. 
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The  Euglish  troops  left  Roermond,  on  the  Maas  river, 
May  19th,  1704,  the  Dauish,  German,  and  Prussian  con- 
tingents being  ordered  to  join  on  the  march.  The  artillery 
train  and  baggage  columns  were  sent  up  the  Rhine  by  water 
to  Mainz. 

The  Margrave  of  liaden,  wlio  was  senior  as  a  general  to 
Marlborough,  gave  him  some  trouble,  but  was  persuaded  to 
share  the  command  of  the  Allied  armies,  each  commanding 
for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time.  Marlborough  neutralised 
the  disadvantages  of  this  clumsy  arrangement  by  practically 
though  unostentatiously  retaining  all  power  in  his  own 
hands. 

Prince  Eugene,  Marlborough's  friend  and  sympathetic 
colleague,  was  left  to  watch  Marshal  Tallard  and  his  40,000 
men  then  in  Alsace,  while  the  troops  under  Marlborough 
marched  on  Donauworth,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube, 
where  General  d'Arco  stood  behind  fortifications,  which  he 
bad  constructed  on  the  Schellenberg. 

When  the  opposing  forces  met,  it  was  the  turn  of  the 
Margrave  to  command,  but  he  declined  to  assault  the  for- 
midable position. 

The  bloody  engagement  which  ensued  resulted  in  a  strik- 
ing victory  for  Marlborough,  whose  troops  carried  the 
entrenchments,  after  three  assaults,  with  a  loss  of  5,000  men. 
He  pursued  the  enemy  for  many  miles,  driving  them  towards 
the  Danube.  There  a  dreadful  catastrophe  occurred,  for  the 
pontoon  bridges  broke  under  the  rushing  crowd  of  fugitives, 
who  perished  by  hundreds  in  the  deep  river.  Eventually 
only  one-third  of  their  numbers  reached  the  entrenched  camp 
overlooking  Dillingen. 

The  Bavarians  had  lost  heart,  and  the  Elector,  burning 
all  his  stores  and  etjuipment  at  Dillingen,  retreated  to 
Augsburg.  A  vigorous  pursuit  was  maintained  up  to  the 
gates  of  Munich,  the  whole  intervening  country  being  devas- 
tated in  order  to  compel  the  Elector  to  sue  for  peace,  but  he 
would  not  break  his  engagements  with  Louis  XIV. 

The  Elector  was  now  joined  by  ^farshal  Tallard,  and 
determined  to  tigl.f.  Marlborough  had  got  rid  of  the  Mar- 
grave of  Baden,  inducing  him  to  go  three  marches  down  the 
Danube  with  10,000  men  to  besiege  Ingolstadt;  and  Prince 
Eugene,  having  deceived  his  opponent  in  Alsace  by  masterly 
manceuvres,  joined  Marlborough. 
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After  some  clever  strategical  movements  executed  by  both  BUakaim. 
armies  on  the  north  and  south  banks  of  the  Danube,  Marl-  A"«-  >»*••. 
borough,  crossing  and  recrossing,  he  drew  up  his  army, 
August  10th,  1704,  on  the  north  or  left  bank. 

The  combined  French-Bavarian  army,  60,000  strong,  took 
up  a  position  also  on  the  left  bank,  being  under  the  command 
of  Marshal  Count  Tallard;  General  Clairambault  stood  in 
the  village  of  Blenheim,  Count  Marsiu  in  the  Centre,  and  the 
Elector  with  18  battalions  on  the  extreme  Left,  tlie  whole 
facing  north-north-east. 

Marlborough  and  Eugene,  August  12th,  at  2  a.m.,  in  a 
dense  fog,  moved  with  52,000  men  towards  it  in  nine  columns. 
Field-Marshal  Count  Tallard  had  placed  his  troops  with 
their  Right  resting  on  the  little  village  of  Bh-nhcim.  It 
stands  on  the  Danube,  which,  with  u  general  course  from 
west  to  east  to  Blenheim,  from  a  mile  up  stream  of  the  vil- 
lage, runs  from  South  to  North.  West  of  the  village,  the 
Nebel  river,  ten  feet  wide,  meanders  in  three  courses  to  the 
Danube.  Between  Blenheim  and  Hochstadt,  three  miles 
farther  West,  there  are  tive  other  streams,  rendering  the 
country  near  the  north  bank  impracticable  for  troops. 

Count  Tallard,  when  we  previously  mentioned  him,  was 
in  Alsace,  but  had  now  by  forced  marches  joined  the  main 
army,  Ue  was  a  gowl  strategist  bi:t  an  indifferent  tactician. 
The  Centre  under  Marshal  Marsin  was  unfortunate  in  that 
its  leader  had  never  commanded  more  than  a  battalion  under 
fire,  and  he  made  the  mistake,  Avhich  had  disastrous  results, 
of  placing  the  Centre  of  his  front  too  far  away  from  the 
Nebel,  which  gave  Marlborough's  troops  space  on  which 
they,  after  crossing,  were  able  to  re-form. 

On  the  extreme  Left  or  north-west  flank^  in  and  about 
Lutzingen,  were  18  battalions  of  Bavarians  under  the 
Elector,  and  some  squadrons  of  cavalry  were  still  farther 
out  on  the  tiank,  but  the  greater  numl)ers  of  horsemen  stood 
along  the  Front,  which  was  about  four  miles  in  extent. 

When  Tallard  had  put  18  battalions  and  1.500  dismounted 
Dragoons  into  Blenheim,  he  rode  along  the  Front  to  see 
how  the  Elector  had  disposed  his  troops,  and,  noticing  that 
iMitween  Blenheim  and  Oberglau  there  were  only  cavalry 
and  a  screen  of  infantry,  he  directed  Marsin  to  place  his 
reserve  in  the  centre  of  his  part  of  the  position.  Marsin 
had,  however,  already  moved  it  to  the  left,  where  he  thought 
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it  was  required,  and  it  did  not  get  back  until  after  tlie 
catastrophe. 

Marlborough's  intention  was  to  make  his  main  attack  on 
the  French  Bight,  posted  in  Blenheim,  ani  he  detailed  Lord 
Cutts  to  lead  the  assault  on  the  village. 

Five  pontoon  bridges  were  thrown  across  the  Nebel, 
but  the  river  itself  was  scarcely  more  of  an  obstacle  than 
the  marshy  ground  on  either  side  of  it.  The  fog  cleared 
off  Pt  7  A.M.,  but  Marlborough  waited  for  many  hours  for 
Prince  Eugene's  troops,  which  had  to  traverse  difficult, 
broken  ground. 

At  12.30  P.M.,  the  artillery  having  opened  fire, 
Lord  CuttB  advanced  his  first  line,  consisting  of  the 
Guards  and  (what  are  now  known  as)  the  Lincoln  Regi- 
ment, Royal  Scots  Fusiliers,  Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers,  and 
South  Wales  Borderers.  The  second  line,  composed  of  Hes- 
sian troops,  came  next,  and  a  third  line,  composed  of  the 
Royal  Scots,  the  Liverpool  Regiment,  Bedfordshire  Regi- 
ment and  Lancashire  Fusiliers,  having  struggled  through  the 
swampy  ground,  followed  on.  General  Row,  who  was  in  com- 
mand, left  the  Hessians  under  cover  of  a  slope  of  the  ground 
and  marched  forward,  the  British  Brigadier  having  given 
orders  that  not  a  shot  should  be  fired  until  he  stuck  his 
sword  in  the  palisades  which  had  been  erected  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  village.  He  was  obeyed,  and  fell  mortally 
wounded  as  he  did  so;  a  lientenant-colonel  and  major  being 
killed  while  trying  to  carry  him  away. 

From  the  distance  of  30  yards  up  to  the  palisade  in  front 
of  the  village,  Row's  men  fell  in  heaps  under  the  terrible 
fire  which  they  encountered,  but  they  closed  in  without 
flinching,  and  advanced  until  one-third  of  the  brigade  had 
fallen.  As  the  suffering  troops  then  staggered  back,  they 
were  attacked  by  eight  squadrons  of  French  Corps  d'^lite 
which,  emerging  from  between  the  Danube  and  Blenheim! 
charged  the  troops  as  they  were  retiring.  The  cavalry  then 
galloped  on,  but,  meeting  the  Hessians,  who  stood  firm,  were 
beaten  back. 

Lord  Orkney  then  led  forward  two  brigades  under  Fer- 
guson and  Hulsen.  They  struggled  through  the  marshv 
ground  with  much  difficulty,  but  though  Ferguson's  men 
attacked  with  great  determination,  they  were  repulsed  as 
Row  8  had  been.    Then  Mariborough  realised  the  practical 
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impoMibUity  of  carrying  Blenheim,  and  lie  ordered  Lord  ■••■k*!-. 
Cutta  to  demonitrate  only  against  the  fortified  village    "^ 
The  infantry  covered  the  crosaing  of  the  cavalry,  which 
was  effected  with  diiBculty. 

Before  Marlborough's  cavalry  had  time  to  re-form,  the 
French  first  line  of  horse  came  down  the  slope  at  the  gallop 
and  broke  the  diHordered  regiments,  and  if  the  second  line 
had  but  charged  at  this  moment,  the  British  sqnadrons  must 
have  been  pushed  back  into  the  Nebel.  Marlborough,  however 
brought  forward  some  Danish  and  Hanoverian  squadrons.' 
which  had  crossed  higher  up  the  river,  and  charged  the 
French  squadrons,  whv  h  had  been  in  the  meantime  heavilv 
fired  on  by  Cutts's  infuutry.  and  drove  them  back,  thus  eivinir 
the  British  cavalry  time  to  re-form. 

Prince  Holstein-Beck  with  11  Hanoverian  battalions 
attacked  Oberglau,  but  an  the  dixision  was  struggling  ou( 
of  the  marshy  ground,  the  Irish  Brigade,  in  the  pay  of 
France,  supported  by  several  French  battalions,  at  3  p  M 
charging  down  the  slope,  broke  up  the  loading  Hanoverian 
battalions.  Marlborough,  however,  led  up  some  fresh  artil- 
nZ  and  infantry,  and  drove  the  Irish  Brigade  back  into 
Uberglau,  thus  securing  a  passage  over  the  Nebel 

Prince  Eugene  at  three  o'clock  was  still  unable  to 
gain  ground,  although  he  had  personally,  and  with  heroic 
courage,  led  three  successive  attacks.  Mariborough.  who 
liad  now  got  all  his  cavalry  across  tho  Nebel,  formed  them 
up  m  two  lines  to  attack  the  French  Centre 

t.^!'S^f  '^^"u"'^'  ^«^«««i"g  *h«  impending  attack,  sent 
forward  from  the  second  line  nine  battalions  to  resist  it. 
The  French  infantry  behaved  grandly,  though  their  ranks 
were  mown  down  by  artillery  and  musketry  fire,  yet  thev 
continued  to  advance.  Tallard,  seeing  that  the  infantrv! 
unless  succoured,  must  break  up.  ordered  his  cavalrv  to 
extricate  them  by  a  charge,  btit  the  horsemen  would  not 

ride  home,"  and  Mariborough's  squadrons,  riding  over 
de8tro^eS*?hem  *^^  °'°*  ^"^''^  ^"^  unsupported  battalions, 
tiJ^f,?^^^7  ?°  *f«''«»°'«  R'"g»»t  flank,  seeing  the  destruc- 
a  wJ^irf  w*°*'^'J'  '^-^""^'^  P"^'*^«"  «'«ht  back."  making 

Prnf^f 'J^ n""^"  *'^''"°''  *'"''°P«  «°«1  t'*^^^  J«  Blenheim, 
orde^  M«rl  !i'^  ""'''  'f  "u!°«  ^^^  in^P^nding  catastrophe, 
ordered  Marsin  to  move  to  his  right  and  the  Blenheim  gar' 
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Tiuon  to  detach  troops  to  im  left  to  fill  up  the  gap,  bnt  It 
WM  too  late.  Marfliu  was  heavily  engaged,  aod  the  order, 
indeed,  did  not  reach  him  until  the  action  was  over. 

Ma- thorough,  who  had  formed  hii  cavalry  for  attack, 
now  personally  led  them  up  the  slope.  The  French  horse- 
men, instead  of  riding  forward  to  the  encounter,  f.-ed  feebly 
from  the  saddle,  and.  then  turning,  fled.  Thirty  squadrons 
made  for  the  Danube,  west  of  Blenheim,  pursued  by  the 
Prussian  cavalry. 

Tallurd  was  taken  prisoner  when  trying  to  pass  into 
Blenheim,  where  Murllrarough  made  prisoners  of  24  bat- 
talions and  four  regiments  of  dismounted  Dragoons.  The 
Allies  lost  4,500  killed  and  7,500  wounded.  The  offlrers  who 
were  'u  front  during  the  attack  Hufforod  very  severely;  for 
example,  the  26th  Cumeroniuns  (Scottish  Rifles)  losing  20 
officers. 

The  actual  fighting  in  this  battle  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  unusual  use  of  cavalry  In  piercing  the  French  Centre, 
but  it  could  not  have  been  successful  had  the  centre  of  the 
position  been  adequately  (Mcupled  by  infantry  sufficiently 
advanced  to  Are  on  Muriliorough's  troops  before  they  could 
re  form  after  ntruggling  out  of  the  marshy  ground.  Marl- 
borough's rapid  decision  In  changing  his  plan  of  attack  when 
he  found  that  the  village  of  Blenheim  was  practically  im- 
pregnaMe,  saved  many  lives,  but  the  casualties  were  pain- 
fully numerous. 

The  Franco-Bavarian  armies  lost  nearly  28,000  men, 
counting  killed,  wounded,  and  those  taken  prisoners,  124 
guns,  nearly  300  Colours  and  cavalry  Standards,  and  the 
whole  of  the  camp  equipment. 

The  political  and  moral  effects  of  the  battle  were  great, 
for,  as  Sir  Archibald  Alison  wrote  In  his  "  History  of 
Europe,"  the  decisive  blow  of  Blenheim  "  resounded 
throughout  every  part  of  Europe." 

The  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  crushed ;  was  compelled  to 
disband  his  army,  and  to  declare  himself  neutral. 

The  Emperor  had  Heciired  Vienna,  the  French  power  in 
the  valley  of  the  Danube  disappeared,  and  Louis  XIV.  was 
now  obliged  to  stand  on  the  defensive. 

Marlborough  went  to  Berlin  as  soon  as  his  presence  with 
the  troops  could  be  spared,  to  endeavour  to  Induce  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  help  the  Duke  of  Savoy  with  troops. 
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The  extrwrdiiuiry  ability  of  Marlb.iroagh  a«  a  utatraman  MmI- 
wM  now  fully  acknowIwlgt!d  by  IiIm  moMt  iinplauibie  fo«i,  k«»«««li'« 
aud  the  tiaogiiitiary  battlea  ou  the  SihollenlierK,  and  Danube    **•»••-••• 
indicated  tieurly  that  great  an  he  whh  in  diplomacy  he  whm  •^'' 
•till  greater  in  utrategy  and  In  a«M..u,  for  althoiigh'tifty-two 
yeM»  of  age,  in  the  niidHt  of  death  he  nhowed  Hie  undaoioiiN 
courage  of  a  young  man. 

In  spite  of  the  Duke'H  world-wide  fame,  for  (Jerman  poelH 
were  composing  wingM  in  bin  honour  which  wen*  sung 
throughout  Oermany,  blH  enemies  in  England,  and  he  had 
many,  pretended  to  doubt  whether  Blenheim  had  been  a 
victory.  A  Member  of  Parliament  who  hazarded  tlib  opinion 
in  the  Houue  was  silenoed  by  the  rejoinder  that  "  Louis  XIV 
at  least  had  no  doubt  on  the  Hubjwt." 

The  Duke  landed  in  England  in  Deceml)er,  and  wan  re- 
warded  as  no  other  general  has  ever  been.  The  Royal  Manor 
of  Woodstock,  Crown  property,  was  given  to  him,  and  Queen 
Anne  ordered  Blenheim  Palace  to  be  built  on  it.  It  cost  tho 
nation  £240,000. 

While  Marlliorough  was  gaining  renown  by  the  brilliant 
strategical  and  tactical  operations,  which  culminated  in  the 
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declrive  victory  at  Blenheim,  Admlrul  Hir  George  Booke 
captured  Gibraltar,  u  feat  whicb  wai  Binguiarly  I'ttle  appre- 
ciated at  the  time,  except  by  aailom.  They  had  always 
felt  the  want  of  a  .laval  Baw  iu  th«  west  end  of  the  Mediter* 
raneau. 

Rooken  dashing  attack  on  the  fleet  guarding  the  treaaarc- 
■hips  lying  in  Vigo  bay  had  caused  Portugal  to  abandon 
the  alliance  with  Louis  XIV..  ho  Llslion  became  aTailable 
as  a  harbour  to  the  British  H.-ct,  but  It  Ih  Uto  far  distant 
from  the  scenes  of  action  In  the  centre  and  east  of  the 
Mediterranean  for  t'lfectlvi*  use  Ity  England  In  war. 

It  was  Intended  at  one  time  to  render  Tanglers,  on  the 
construction  of  the  mole,  on  which  over  £2,000,000  sterling 
was  Hpt'ut,  u  Baw  for  the  Navy.  When  It  was  abandoned, 
Admirals  Rooke,  Cloudesley  Shovel,  and  Torrington  bad 
protested,  but  uuuvailingly,  to  the  effete  Government,  in 
1684,  against  Us  n-trocenHlon. 

When  Admiral  Sir  George  Rooke,  In  May,  1704,  was  pa«s- 
Ing  Gibraltar,  Admiral  Sir  John  Leake  suggested  Its  capture, 
anil  the  Idea  was  eagerly  accepted  by  Rooke. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar  is  1,400  feet  high,  three  milei  long 
from  north  to  south,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  across. 
It  Is  precipitous  on  the  north  and  east  sides,  sloping  down 
to  the  west.  It  offers  a  stiff  climb  on  the  south  end,  which 
is  14  miles  from  Africa,  the  shortest  distance  between  any 
two  points  being  about  nine  miles.  The  Rock  which,  with 
Spain,  was  nold  by  the  Moors  for  700  years,  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Spaniards  when  Granada  fell,  1491. 

Cromwell,  with  bis  intuitive  strategical  aptitude,  had  the 
idea  that  it  might  be  converted  into  an  Island  by  cutting  a 
canal  through  the  neck  which  joins  it  to  Spain  at  the  north 
end. 

Its  capture  was  hazardous,  but  Rooke  was  an  excellent 
tactuiau,  never  leaving  anything  to  chance.  He  detailed  27 
men-of-war  to  bombard  the  works,  and  landed  between  2,000 
and  3,000  men  to  the  north  west  of  the  Rock.  The  inshore 
squadron  opened  tire  at  daylight,  July  23rd,  bombarding  the 
forts.  W^hen  the  captain  of  a,  small  vessel  was  reconnoitring 
during  a  temporary  cessation  of  the  bombardment,  to  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  damage,  the  captains  of  the  inshore 
squadron  sent  on  shore  an  attacking  force  in  boats,  and  the 
small  garrison,  numbering  only  470  men,  capitulated. 


CHAPTER    IV 
TUB  CAMPAIGN  OP  mS-6 

RctulU  of  the  illcnhclm  Victory— MjrlborouRh'i  Troubles  with  Obttrucllve 
Dutch — The  Frmch  I'rrwnt  an  Upportuiilly — Uitttlo  o(  Ramllllet — 
Effect*  of  Mnrlborough'i  Succt'ii  ut  Ramllhrt — Capture  ol  Louvain, 
Bruitcli,  Malinct,  Antwerp,  and  Ottrnd — Marlborough's  Diplomacy. 

THE  year  1701  had  been  unfortunate  for  Louis  XIV.,  UmwU 
whose  Khemes  had  failed  in  t'very  direction,  and  after  boraugk** 
it  he  WUH  reduced  to  act  for  the  moHt  part  on  the  de-  '••■••  "*'* 
fensive. 

Am  a  result  of  the  decii<ive  Duttle  of  Blenheim  the  French 
bad  to  abandon  the  Elector  of  Uavaria  and  to  recroiw  the 
Khine,  and  the  Elector  was  compelled  by  the  conditiouH  of 
Peace  to  disband  hiH  urmy.  Marlborough's  aim  in  1705  was 
to  expel  the  French  from  the  fortresses  they  had  seized  in 
violation  of  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Byswick,  and  he 
manoeuvred,  trying  to  bring  the  French  armies  to  action, 
but  in  vain.  His  brilliant  scheme  to  capture  Saarlouis  before 
the  French  could  concentrate  for  its  defence,  by  operating 
in  the  valley  of  the  Moselle  while  Prince  Eugene  moved  down 
the  valley  of  the  8aar  to  join  him,  failed,  because  the  Em- 
peror Leopold  and  the  German  Princes,  once  relieved  of 
the  French  invaders  of  their  country  by  the  results  of  the 
Battle  of  Blenheim,  had  relapsed  into  their  usual  state  of 
apathy,  and  both  the  British,  and  Dutch  Governments  were 
obstructive. 

On  Marlborough's  return  to  Holland,  April,  1705,  he 
persuaded  the  Dutch  to  agree  to  his  schemes  for  invading 
France,  but  Eugene  had  now  been  isent  to  northern  Italy, 
to  operate  against  the  Due  de  Vend6me,  and  so  was  no 
longer  available. 

When  Marlborough  took  the  field  in  the  valley  of  the  VaiUyof 
Moselle  he  had  only  40,000  men,  but  Marshal  Villars,  though  tli«  Mo..u. 
he  greatly  outnumbered  him,  fell  back  to  a  position  whence 
he  could  cover  Thionville,  Luxemburg,  and  Saarlouis.    It 
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was  too  strong  for  Marlborough's  uumbers,  and  he  waited 
for  reinforcements  from  Germany. 

General  Overkirk,  left  in  charge  of  the  defence  of  the 
Netherlands,  had  betm  obliged  to  retreat  inside  the  en- 
trenched position  of  Maastricht.  Marlborough,  by  a  very 
l(»ng  and  rapid  march,  carried  out  in  a  deluge  of  rain,  com'- 
pletely  deceived  WWan,  who  lest  touch  of  him,  and  the 
Duke  joined  Overkirk,  July  2nd,  and  then  took  Iluy  within 
a  tew  days. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allies,  by  a  skilful 
strategical  movement,  penetrated  the  French  fortitied  lines 
which  ran  from  Antwerp  to  Namur,  a  distance  of  50  miles 
breaking  through  at  Tirlemont,  but  the  Dutch  then,  and 
again  later  in  August,  declined  to  utilise  the  favourable  posi- 
tion which  the  Duke  by  his  strategical  skill  had  obtained. 

During  the  winter  Marlborough  visited  Berlin,  Hanover 
and  Vienna,  but  failed  to  induce  the  respective  Governments 
to  undertake  any  common  action.  The  Dutch  had  refused  to 
allow  their  troops  to  serve  out  of  the  Netherlaudn,  and  at  last 
Marlborough  threatened  the  States  General  that  he  would 
withdraw  the  British  contingent ;  this  step  they  knew  would 
involve  the  breaking  up  of  the  Coalition.  Thev  then  gave 
Avay,  and  suggested  not  only  that  Marlborough  should  select 
the  Dutch  Representatives  who  always  accompanied  the 
Allied  troops,  but  that  moreover  those  Representatives 
should  have  secret  instructions  to  comply  with  all  his  orders 
Marlborough  was,  nevertheless,  doubtful  of  the  possibility 
of  success  when  working  with  such  Allies,  but  just  then 

l^r'  ?f '^^ '''"'  '^"^  opportunity  of  gaining  a  great  victory. 

The  ii-ench  Marshal,  although  ordered  to  await  the 
arrival  of  Marshal  Marsin,  who  was  advancing  from  the 
Rhine,  l)efore  undertaking  any  operations,  thought  that  the 
A.lies  were  marching  on  Namur  before  they  had  effected 
their  concentration,  and  he  moved  out  of  his  entrenched  lines 
iK^'hind  the  Dyle  river,  hoping  to  crush  his  foes  lK>fore  thev 
were  ready  t(»  receive  him.  Marlborough,  however,  had  con- 
centrated his  army,  and,  seizing  the  opportunity,  advanced 

(  olonel  the  Earl  of  Cadogau,  Quartermaster-General  to 
Marlborough's  British  troops,  rode  forward  at  1  a.m.  on 
May  ^rd,  170C.  in  order  to  lay  out  a  camp  at  Ramillies. 
two  miles  irom  the  river  Mehaigne,  a  tributary  of  the  Meuse 
*rom  a   hill   near  Merdorp  Cadogan   sighted   the  French 
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tToopg  at  10  A.M.,  when  a  thick  mist  clearing  away  under  a  R^milli... 
bright  sun,  disclosed  an  army  of  60,000  men  coming  on  to  "°* 
the  Ramillies  plateau.     The  country  uiipaved  roads  were 
from  constant  rain  very  deep;  the  Allies'  guns  were  often 
up  to  their  axletrees  in  mud,  so  Cudogau  halted  the  head 
of  the  column  to  allow  it  to  close  up. 

The  ground  on  which  Villeroi  elected  to  light  is  a  slightly 
elevated  tableland  in  a  Hat  country,  on  the  slopes  of  which 
three  streams  rise  :  the  Mehaigne,  flowing  eastwards,  passes 
the  village  of  Taviers,  two  miles  lower  down,  where  the 
stream  is  12  feet  broad.  The  Great  Gheete,  rising  close 
under  Ottomond's  tomb,  flows  in  a  north  westerly  direction ; 
the  Little  Gheete  oozes  out  of  the  ground  at  llamillies,  flow- 
ing in  four  small  branches,  generally  in  a  north  easterly 
direction,  past  Offuz  and  Anderkirk.  We  are  writing  from 
memory,  but,  after  careful  inspwtiou  fifty  years  ago,  are 
under  the  impression  that  the  undulations  on  the  battle-field 
«re  not  greater  than  those  from  the  Marble  Arch  across  Hvde 
Park  to  Victoria  Station,  Londou. 

Villeroi  put  his  Bight  in  Taviers  and  a  liamlet  a  little  to 
the  east  of  it;  his  Right  Outre  stood  at  Ramillies,  his  Left 
Centre  at  Offuz,  and  his  Left  at  Anderkirk,  the  two  flanks 
iH'ing  half  a  mile  in  front  of  the  Centre,  all  facing  eastwards, 
on  a  frontage  of  about  four  miles. 

Marlborough's  tactical  skill  in  grasping  the  disposition 
of  an  enemy's  troops  was  as  remarkable  as  was  his 
strategical  insight,  and  he  noticed  immediately  the  weakness 
of  ViUeroi's  position,  in  that  the  posts  of  Taviers  and  Ramil- 
lies were  too  far  distant  to  allow  the  guns  in  those  tillages 
to  cross  their  fire  on  an  assaulting  column,  and  that,  more- 
over, though  his  Left  in  and  near  Anderkirk  was  secure,  yet 
the  troops  on  that  flank  could  not  advance  for  a  counter- 
attack without  much  difficulty  iu  consequence  of  the  three 
streams  of  the  Little  Gheete  flowing  across  I  heir  Front  The 
Duke,  therefore,  decided  to  demousdate  a-uinst  Anderkirk 
hoping  to  induce  Villeroi  to  strengthen  his  Left.  For  this 
purpose  an  advance  was  made  on  the  extreme  Right  of  the 
Allies  by  the  British  contingent,  which  moved  forward 
formed  in  two  lines  as  if  about  to  attack.  Some  time  later 
these  lines  retired,  the  proper  front  line  up  to  the  top  of  a 
rise  ot  ground,  where  it  halted  ;  the  rear  line,  after  passing 
out  of  sight,  and  turning  southwards,  marched  rapidly  to  re- 
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inforce  Marlborough's  Centre.  The  ruse  had  the  desired 
effect,  for  Villeroi,  who  had  already  occupied  Anderkirk  and 
Offuz  strongly,  now  withdrew  troops  from  his  Right  to  his 
Left,  going  there  himself.  Ramillies  was  entrenched,  and 
held  by  20  battalions  with  24  guns. 

When  Marlborough's  army  was  ready,  he  advanced  the 
infantry  of  the  Allies'  Right  in  two  lines,  on  a  frontage  of 
about  three  miles. 

At  1.30  the  artillery  opened  fire,  four  Dutch  battalions 
carried  the  hamlet  in  front  of  Taviers,  gaining  that  village, 
which  was  defended  by  several  batteries  and  a  battalion, 
after  a  severe  struggle ;  while  12  German  battalions  attacked 
Ramillies,  which  was  stoutly  held  by  the  Irish  Brigade  of 
the  French  Army. 

General  Overkirk  moving  up  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mehaigne,  charged  as  soon  as  the  capture  of  Taviers  enabled 
him  to  pass  that  village.  He  routed  the  front  line  of  French 
cavalry,  destroyed  two  battalions  of  Swiss,  but  was  then 
driven  back,  being  saved  from  destruction  by  fresh  squad- 
rons, which  were  led  forward  by  Marlborough  in  person. 
In  the  hand  to  hand  fighting  which  ensued  the  Duke  was 
surrounded,  and  being  recognised  by  French  Dragoons, 
was  attacked  by  several  men,  and  fell  from  his  horse  when 
attempting  to  cross  a  ditch.  His  example,  however,  had 
greatly  encouraged  his  squadrons,  which  closed  up  around 
the  Commander-in-Chief. 

Now  20  fresh  squadrons  coming  up  from  the  Mehaigne 
bank,  Marlborough  led  them  in  a  charge  on  the  French 
Right,  and  drove  all  the  cavalry  away,  leaving  their  infantry 
alone.  These  were  now  ridden  over  and  destroyed.  The 
Irish  Brigade  defending  Ramillies,  which  had  hitherto 
fought  hand  to  hand  heroically,  on  seeing  this  disaster  gave 
way.  When  Villeroi  saw  that  his  Right  flank  was  turned 
he  gave  orders,  "  Change  front.  Right  back/'  pivoting  on 
Anderkirk,  and  trying  to  reform  his  Right  on  Gerompont. 
His  baggage,  however,  which  had  been  parked  there,  pre- 
vented the  troops  from  getting  into  the  desired  position. 

The  leading  British  regiments,  up  to  this  time  halted 
on  the  slope  to  the  east  of  Offuz  since  the  battle  began 
four  hours  earlier,  were  now  allowed  freedom  of  action. 
They  forded  the  Little  Gheete,  and  carried  Offuz  with  a 
rush.     This  disheartened  all  the  French  troops  near  at 
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hand,  and  even  some  battalions  which,  haying  retreated  Ramilii«i. 
earlier,  were  moving  back  in  good  order,  were  now  ridden  ""• 
over  by  Marlborough's  victorious  squadrons,  and  sabred. 
The  fugitive  army  fled  to  Jodoigne,  and  the  British  troops 
pursued  them,  the  cavalry  only  halting  at  Meldert,  15 
miles  from  the  battle-field,  at  2  a.m.  next  day. 

The  French  casualties  were  over  13,000,'  in  addition  to 
2,000  men  made  prisoners  during  the  pursuit,  while  the 
British  losses  were  only  between  4,000  and  5,000  men. 

The  effects  of  this  disaster  were  great.     Louvain  fell  Marl- 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  battle,  and  then  in  succession  fcorough'. 
Brussels,    Malines,    and    later    Antwerp.      Marlborough's  h^*" 
troops   levied   forced   contributions   in   French    Flanders,  1706*""' 
and  Ostend  surrendered  July  6th. 

The  Duke  had  led  his  triumphant  troops  in  one  month 
from  the  Meuse  to  the  sea,  and  when  the  armies  went  into 
winter  quarters  France  retained  only  Charleroi,  Lu:;em- 
burg,  Mons,  and  Namur. 

The  successes  of  Marlborough  in  1706  set  the  Allies 
quarrelling  for  the  fruits  of  victory,  and  Louis  XIV.,  thus 
encouraged,  negotiated  secretly  with  the  States-General  of 
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Holland.  The  Dutch  Miuisters,  well  informed  as  to  political 
parties  m  London,  realised  the  possibilitv  of  Marlborough 
being  driven  from  power,  and  foieHeeiug  "the  probabilitv  of 
he  dissolution  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  thought  that  it  might 
be  expedient  to  come  to  terms  with  France 

The  Emperor,  after  the  Battle  of  Kamillies,  offered  to 
Marlborough  the  position  of  Viceroy  of  the  Hpanish  Nether- 
lands, with  a  salary  of  £60,000  per  annum.  The  Dutch 
Ministers  however,  opposed  the  idea  bittei-lv,  ho  Marl- 
borough declined  the  offer,  the  country  he  had  conquered 
being  handed  over  to  a  mixed  form  of  (Jovernnient,  under 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Bruges  and  (Jheut  became  tho- 
roughly disgusted  with  their  Governors,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  opened  their  gates  to  the  French  armv. 

Marlborough  had  further  difficulties  arising  from  quar- 
rels between  the  Emperor  Leopold  and  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  whicli  induced  the  Emperor  to  negotiate  with 
Loins  Quatorze.  Then  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden,  arriving 
at  Dresden  with  his  victorious  army,  frightened  the  Em- 
peror and  the  German  Princes.  Marlborough,  who  had 
gone  to  Dresden  to  ascertain  if  Charles  XII.  meant  to 
support  the  falling  fortunes  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  great 
tact  c  .'  diplomatic  ability  put  an  end  to  all  these  nego 
tiatioL.  " 

From  a  variety  of  causes,  but  mainly  from  the  sillv 
opposition  of  the  Dutch  Deputies,  nothing  was  effected  in 
the  Low  Count.ies  for  some  time,  to  the  great  disappoint- 
ment of  the  people  of  England.  Members  of  Parliament 
tried  to  hold  Marlborough  responsible,  not  onlv  for  the 
want  of  success  in  Flanders  but  also  for  the  repulse  of 
Prince  Eugene's  expedition  to  Toulon,  and  still  further 
for  Lord  (Jalway's  (2Md  Marquis  Ruvignv)  defeat  by  Mar- 
shal Berwick,  son  of  Arabella  Churchill  by  James  11  and 
therefore  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  nephew.  The' first 
accusation  was  absurd,  as  Prince  Eugene  had  gone  from 
Italy  to  the  South  of  Fra  >  without  Marlborough's 
interference.  ^ 
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CHAPTER   V 
THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1707-8 

The  Dattlc  of  Almanzu— Elector  of  Hanover  Causes  DlfllcuUlcs— Oudenarde 
—The  French  Routed  and  Demoralised— The  Investment  of  Lille. 

GALWAY'S  defeat  at  Almanza,  April  25th,  1707,  was  aIbwum, 
peculiar  in  that  the  beaten  Anglo-Portnguese  force  "*' 
was  commanded  by  a  Frencliman,  and  the  French 
conquering  troops  were  led  by  an  EngliMhmau. 

Although  the  British  public  did  not  appreciate  the 
fact,  there  was  no  disgrace  to  our  arms,  for  our  soldiers 
lK?haved  grandly.  The  Portuguese  infantry  did  well  until 
they  were  outflanked,  but  tlie  Portuguese  cavalry  fled  early 
in  the  battle,  and  it  was  impossible  for  15,000  infantry, 
badly  commanded,  to  stand  up  on  a  plain  against  25.000 
effective  Frenchmen.  When  Galway  was  temporarily 
blinded  by  sabre  ctits  over  his  eyes,  there  was  no  one  at 
hand  to  replace  him. 

The  British  regiments  left  no  guns  behind  them,  and 
a  remnant  retired  steadily  and  in  good  order  for  20  miles. 
The  four  British  cavalry  regiments  lost  their  commanding 
ofilcers,  and  in  several  battalions  there  were  only  one  or 
two  effective  olBcers  out  of  the  twenty-live  who  had  gone 
into  action.  The  total  loss  of  the  Allies  was  4,000  killed 
and  wounded,  and  3,000  prisoners. 

The   discontent   caused   by   the   necessity   of   imposing  M.rl. 
fresh  taxation  for  war  expenditure  rendered  Marlborough's  horough'. 
position  insecure,  until  he  could  win  another  victory,  go  N«wPUni, 
when  he  met  Prince  Eugene  at  the  Hague  in  April,  1708,  "** 
he  discussed  a  well-thought-out  scheme  for  the  invasion  of 
France;   but  as  regards  its  execution  endless  difficulties 
arose.    Many  were  caused  by  the  Elector  of  Hanover  (later 
George  I.),  who  was  jealous  of  Prince  Eugene,  and  by  the 
Prince  Elector  (later  George  II.),  who  was  on  bad  terms 
with  his  father,  and  who  joined  Prince  Eugene  in  order  to 
annoy  his  father. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  met  Prince  Eugene  at  the 
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O.W4..  HagBe,  April   1708,  and  they  elaborated  a  scheme  for  the 

Z  ivi?  n  ^^°»»'^»°K'  and  the  Elector  of  Hoover  and 
the  Stateg-General  were,  as  uBual,  ohstmctive ;  moreover, 
now  some  of  the  great  cities  were  no  longer  lo^al  tothS 

admitted  French  troops.  The  citadels,  however,  of  both 
ciUes  where  the  Allies  had  assembi;!  their  parks  of 
artillery  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies. 

Marlborough  now  became  seriously  ill  from  anxietv  and 
overwork,  General  Overkirk  acting  for  him.    ?rince  Eu^^e 

from  Maastricht,  reached  the  camp  at  Assche,  July  7th 
This  was  fortunate  for  the  Allies,  for  the  Prince  was  an 
ever  loyal,  helpful  colleague  of  the  Duke 

Marlborough,  foreseeing  Venddme's  intentions  had 
recently  strengthened  Oudenarde,  which  from  its  gmaU 
garnson  and  the  dilapidated  state  of  its  defences  1^ 
been  ,n  danger.  Venddme,  who  had  hop«l  to  s„S  t^ 
garnson  and  capture  the  fortress,  fouid  on  ap^roaThing 
that  not  only  had  the  garrison  been  reinforcedrbut  even 

rnTdistrf  ^'  ""  ""^^  ^'^  ^"'■'^^  '^'  ««*  -*^^°  -PPort 

^uZt^'u^'^^'  deciding  to  wait  for  Siege  Artillerv  for 
which  he  sent  to  Tournai,  then  retired  in  a  North  wSteriv 
direction,  intending  to  cross  the  Scheldt  at  Ga^  T  Ss 
below  Oudenarde,  and  was  followed  up  by  MSorouSi 

Lord  Cadogan,  Quartermaster-Geneml,  with  iToS) Ten 
marched  at  daylight,  July  llth.  and,  crossing    h^Tch^W^ 

met^v:ndAme'«'  '  '"  •'  °^"^^  ^^°^  OndemJe,  his  cavX* 
n!L      ^^^   ioraging  parties,   which   had  crossed   S 

nf  In  «*r^."^  Oudenarde  lies  on  low  ground  in  the  vallev 
Ealt  T^l^ii  \hich  flows  here  from  South-West  to  NortX^ 
East.  The  Norken  River,  wuich  rises  near  Oycke  runs 
nearly  parallel  to  the  Scheldt,  which  it  joins  bofowGavre 
From  Oycke,  which  stands  on  the  highest  ground  otZ 
battle-field  and  about  three  miles  to  the^W^  t  ffTudenlrde 

Sctld?^       "^*^  f'«"^  i*'  and  through  Eyne  into^he 
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There  is  a  aacceMioQ  of  hamlets  facing  the  Scheldt  and  o.4«Mr4«, 
parallel  to  it,  Mooreghem,  Severe,  Groenewald,  and  Henrne,  "»• 
the  fonner  being  a  mile  upstream  of  Oudenarde,  and  the 
latter  three  miles  down  the  Scheldt,  all  about  a  mile  from 
the  water-line. 

When  Marshal  Venddme  learnt  that  the  Allies'  cavalry 
were  across  the  Scheldt,  he  directed  that  all  the  hamlets 
facing  the  Scheldt  should  be  occupied,  sending  7  battalions 
to  hold  Heurne. 

Fortunately  for  Marlborough  the  Duke  of  Burgundv, 
heir  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  Commanderin  Chief  of  all  his 
armies,  was  present,  and,  exercising  his  powers,  he  deter- 
mined to  form  a  line  of  battle  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Norken,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Scheldt.  The 
seven   battalions   ordered    by   Marshal   Venddme   to   hold 
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0«U..fJ..  Heurne  murcbed  lu  error  to  Eyne,  three-quarter,  of  a  mile 
fartber  South. 

The  advanced  guard  of  the  Allied  infantry  reached  the 
Scheldt  at  2  p.m.,  croHging  by  the  Oudenarde  bridge  and 
pontoons,  which  hud  been  thrown  over  the  river  by  Lord 
Cadogan.  A  brigade,  under  General  Sabine,  consisting  of 
the  Liverpool  Kegiment.  Royal  Welsh  and  InniskiUinc 
FuHihers,  attacked  Eyne  vigorously  in  front,  and  the 
cavalry  which  had  passed  through  Oudenarde.  forming 
up  m  the  rear,  so  demoraliHed  the  seven  battalions  that 
three  surrendered,  four  broke  up,  and  were  pursued  and 
slaughtered  by  the  cavalry  under  Prince  George  of  Hanover 
(later  (Jeorge  II.).  He  baving  broken  also  some  French 
squadrons,  dntvc  (bein  aei-oss  the  Norken. 

At  4  P.M.,  while  the  Allied  infantry  were  still  crossing 
the  SohHdt  and  Cadogan  had  only  two  battalions  in 
(.HR'newald.  one  mile  in  advance  of  Evne,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  advanced  his  Right  Wing,  and  Marshal  Venddme 
contorming,  brought  forward  his  Left,  but  tlie  Duke  ordered 
him  to  halt  and  entrench. 

Marllwrough  sent  up  12  battalions  to  Groenewald,  and 
the  rrusHuin  cavalry  formed  up  to  the  North  of  Heurne 
the  HritiHh  infantry  occupying  Bevere,  on  the  left  flank," 
at  the  same  time. 

on  '''!**', *^"  battalions  of  Prussians,  although  attacked  by 
30  of  the  French,  fidd  on  with  grand  courage  in  Groene- 
wald until  supports  came  up,  which  prolonged  the  line 
to  Schaerken,  on  the  Left  or  South  flank,  where  much  hand 
to  hand  fighting  took  place,  iu  which  the  Roval  Scots 
(Lothian  Regiment)  and  the  Buffs  (East  Kent  Repiment) 
were  hotly  engaged. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  had  ridden 
together  so  far,  hut  the  Duke  now  sent  his  colleague  to 
command  on  the  Right,  supported  by  Count  Lottum  and 
20  battailous  which,  having  pierced  the  French  first  line, 
were  supported  by  several  Prussian  wiuadrons.  The  horse- 
men broke  through  the  French  line,  and  pursued  for  a  mile 
towards  Huyshe.  until  the  cavalry  were  received  by  a  deadly 
volley  poured  in  by  men  lying  :>ehind  banks  and  hedges,  and 
while  somewhat  sluiken,  were  charged  by  the  French  House- 
hold Cavalry  and  driven  back  until  they  reached  Count 
Lottum's  infantry. 
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While  Prince  Eugene  wag  engaging  tlie  French  troopn  o«4«M»d«, 
abont  Oroenewald,   Marlborough   was  attacking  those  at  *"* 
Dippenwald,  on  the  higher  ground  to  the  Westward  over- 
looking Schaerken  and  (Jroenewald.    There  the  French  beat 
back  all  the  attacks. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  now  moved  General  Overkirk 
under  cover  of  the  hill  near  IJevere,  called  Boser  Couter, 
as  far  West  us  Oycke.  well  outnide  the  Duke  of  Burgundy'H 
Right  flank,  and  falling  on  it,  and  also  on  the  rear,  siir- 
rounded  the  troops. 

Marshal  Vendrtme,  seeing  what  was  occurring,  tried  to 
help  the  troops  on  the  right  by  advancing  from  behind  the 
Norken,  leading  himself  in  front ;  but  at  9  p.m.  the  Allies' 
flanks  had  so  surrounded  the  French  that  Marlborough  and 
Eugene  had  to  cease  fire  for  the  safety  of  their  own  men. 

Marshal  Venddme  endeavoured  to  keep  his  men  together 
till  daylight  to  act  as  a  Bear  guard,  but  the  Duke  of  Bur 
gundy  ordered  a  retreat,  and  the  men  streamed  away  to 
the  north  in  the  darkness  making  for  Ghent.  They  had 
lost  cohesion,  and  escaped  only  with  their  lives  owing  to 
the  fatigue  of  the  Allied  troops,  who  had  marched  50  miles 
in  60  hours,  besides  <TOSHing  the  Scheldt ;  moreover.  efTwv 
tive  pursuit  was  not  practicable  until  dawn.  The  Allied 
losses  were  less  than  3,000 ;  the  French  lost  f»,000  killed  and 
wounded,  and  9,000  prisoners,  including  700  oflScers. 

At  daylight  40  squadrons  of  the  Allied  cavalry,  chieflv 
British,  which  had  only  been  slightly  engaged  in  the  battle 
purf^ued  the  French,  who  were  thoroughly  demoralised. 

Two  days  later  Marlborougli  encamped  on  French  terri-  R.iult.ef 
tory,  on  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  levied  contributions,  th.victorr 
This  victory  at  Oudenarde  re  established  for  a  time  the 
Duke's  position   in   England,   and   consequentlv   also  the 
Grand  Alliance  on  the  Continent. 

In  the  autumn  the  British  Government  organised  an 
expedition  to  invade  Normandy  under  General  Erie,  and 
the  Duke  of  Marlboroiigh  proposed  to  co  operate  with  it 
by  masking  Lille  by  a  containing  force.  The  Dutch  were 
however,  frightened  at  the  idea  of  Marlborough  l.'avine 
their  country,  for  the  French  still  held  Bruges  and  Ghent 
It  was  eventually  decided  to  capture  Lille,  the  centre  of 
defence  of  the  north  frontier,  as  a  preliminarv  step  to  an 
advance  into  the  interior  of  France. 
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Thii  serious  operation  required  a  large  siege-traio,  to 
haul  which  16,000  horica  were  collected  at  Bruiaeli,  the 
train  later  having  to  march  75  mileii,  and  iroes  the  Dender 
and  Scheldt  rivers.  Moreover,  Marshal  Venddme  was  at 
Ghent,  only  25  miles  north  of  a  direct  line  from  Brussels 
to  Lille,  and  Marshal  Berwick  was  at  Douai,  30  miles  south 
of  that  fortress.  Marltrarough's  arrangements  were,  how- 
ever, so  perfect  that  the  siege-train  was  carried  across 
what  is  now  Belgium  without  the  loss  of  a  wagon. 

The  Duke  covered  the  investment  of  Lille  from  his 
cantonment  at  Helchin,  and  offered  battle  to  the  combined 
forces  of  Berwick  and  Venddme,  who  advanced  their  troops 
as  If  about  to  fight,  and  then  retired  their  110,000  men, 
although  they  had  positive  orders  to  engage  the  Allies,  who 
numbered  only  70,000.  Marlborough  would  have  forced  on 
an  action,  but  that  the  Dutch  Deputies  objected  to  the  risk 
Prince  Eugene  later  assaulted  Lille,  he  personally  lead- 
ing the  assault,  aud  was  wounded  in  carrying  one  of  the 
outworks.  The  French  fought  with  great  determination, 
and  were  eventually  allowed  to  surrender;  marching  out 
With  the  "  Honours  of  War,"  December  9th. 

The  cities  of  Bruges  and  Ghent  soon  submitted.  The 
total  losses  of  the  Allies  at  Lille  alone  were  20,000,  of 
which  12,000  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  7,000  died  of 
sickness.    The  French  lost  8,000  men. 


CHiiPTER    VI 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OP  1709 

SltuaUon  In  Prance-Manhal  VlUan'.  New  Army-Malplaquet-Valour 
ol  the  Prince  of  Orange— Marthal  Bouffleri— Capitulation  of  Moni— 
Mariborough  as  a  Strateglit— Marlborough  In  DUgrace— Peace  of 
Utrecht. 

THE   situation  of  the  people  in   France  durin,'»  the  Situ«ii«.i. 
winter  1708  0   was   terrible.     The   Government   was  Fra-e.. 
bankrupt,  and  the  British  Navy,  dominating  not  oulv  "•*•• 
the  Channel,  but  also  the  French  coasts  west  and  south 
prevented  imports  of  food  being  landed.  * 

Louis  XIV.  endeavoured  to  utilise  the  dissensions  of  the 
Confederate  Powers,  trying  to  negotiate  with  each  separ 
ately,  and  offering  an  immense  bribe  to  Marlborough  for 
help  in  negotiating  terms.  The  Duke  did  his  utmost  to 
induce  the  States-General  to  accept  reasonable  terms  of 
peace,  but  they^  and  indeed  all  the  Allied  Powers,  who 
had  become  arrogant  with  success,  insisted  on  terms  too 
humiliating  for  France's  acceptance. 

hi.^"!*  ^^^.V  "T*"  <*«fl*^»<^°t  in  courage,  now  showed  all  viiu,.-. 
ni8  best  qualities :  he  sold  his  Hotisehold  furniture,  melted  N.w  Ar», 
down  his  table  plate  and  pinched  himself  as  he  had  dis- 
tressed  his   people,    on    whom    he   called    in   a    patriotic 
procamaton,   and   they   nobly   seconded    their   Monarch's 
ln^J^L^f?f    ^"^^''^  ^'"'^^  «  f^^'  '"""^"^  transformed 

l^:^^m!m!ZT''' '''''''''  "^"  ^"^"  ^"  ^"^^--^- 

Dol*!^  wMn?^*  ^""f"  "P/  P"''""°  '^^t^^'^Q  Bethnne  and 
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borougb,  MeeiDg  that  Villan  had  moved  hii  troupa,  marched 
rapidlj  to  bia  left,  and  at  7  a.m.,  June  2*  h,  surrounded 
Tournai,  the  garriaon  of  which,  after  a  gallant  defence, 
capitulated  Hcptember  3rd,  Marlborough  baring  then  loat 
6,000  men. 

The  Duke  now  determined  to  capture  Moni,  and  ettab- 
liMbed  bia  beadquiirtera  aouib  of  that  fortrcaa,  cutting  it 
off  from  the  interior  of  France. 

Marfcbal  VillarM  determined  to  fight  in  order  to  lave 
Monn,  and,  Hcptemlter  4tb,  IiIh  advanced  troops  met  a  force 
detached  from  MarllM>rouKh'H  army  under  the  command  of 
the  PriiHP  of  H«'nw CjiHHel,  hut.  thinking  it  wan  in  touch 
with  the  main  army,  the  Marabal  hesitated  to  attack,  and 
tbuH  loHt  a  Kwat  opportunity. 

Viliar»  lidvauced  to  within  10  miloH  of  Mona,  and  took 
up  a  poftition  on  the  aouth  aide  of  the  two  great  gapa  in 
the  denae  foreat  wliicb  then  covered  the  elevated  plateau 
between  the  Hon  and  Trouille  rivera. 

The  advanced  guarda  of  the  oppoHtng  forcea  came  in 
contact  in  the  aflcrnoon  of  September  7th,  the  Alliei 
bivouacking  five  niiicK  north  of  the  little  village  of  Mai- 
pla^iuet.  The  Dtike  wished  to  attack  before  the  French 
could  do  more  work  in  throwing  up  obataclea,  but  the 
Dutch  DeputioH  urged,  uud  obtained  some  delay. 

Marshal  VlUarH  availed  himself  of  the  iuten'euing  time 
to  add  greatly  to  bis  defences.  He  had  concentrated  his 
army  guarding  the  BavayMoua  and  Bavay- Maastricht 
roads,  to  the  M>utb  of  the  two  openings.  In  the  highest 
point  of  the  main  gap,  which  was  there  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  east  to  west,  he  constructed  a  triple  line  of 
strong  fortiticatious,  in  front  of  which  stood  nine  Re- 
dans, and  immediately  iu  front  of  the  works  wa«  a  battery 
of  20  guns. 

The  Right  rested  on  the  wood  of  Laignidres,  inside 
which  there  was  a  long  line  of  abatis.  The  west  front, 
i.e.  the  left  side  of  the  gap,  bad  two  lines  of  fortifications 
facing  half  inwards  to  flank  the  line  of  advance  up  the 
gap,  and  the  extreme  Left  of  these  works  rested  on  a 
swamp.  Behind  all  these  obstacles^  and  to  the  south  of 
Malplaquet  hamlet,  there  were  more  entrenchments. 

On  September  10th  Viilars  had  95,000  men  in  position, 
covering  the  roads  to  Maubeuge.     Marlborough,  who  was 
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•boot  to  attack  bim,   bad  8»,()00  meu,   but   ratber  more 
artillery. 

At  7.30  A.M.  tbe  fug  aud  uiiat,  wbicb  till  tbou  bad  i  >(>q 
denae,  lifted,  and  tbp  Princp  of  OrauKP  led  30  ImttaUoni 
and  20  iiqimdroui,  mainly  nntcbmen,  uKuiniit  tbt>  Frencb 
Rigbt;    and  Count   Ixtttum  advanced  witb  28  battalioni 
againat    tbc    entrenehmentH,    wbicb    faced    inwards— tbat 
ii,  nortbeant— on  tbe  weHtern  Hide  <»f  tbe  gHp.      General 
Bchulenberg'a  forcen  were  led  |H>riM)nally  by  Prince  Eugene, 
oil  Count  Lottnm'H  rigbt.  tlirougb  the  Snrt  w«km1,  and  still 
fartber  to  the  westward  (Jcneral  Guiivain  guided  2,000  men 
to  outflank  tbe  French  I^ft.    Btill  fartber  to  >he  westward 
General   Withers  moved  witb   Jive  Ilritlsh   liattalions  and 
14  Continental  battalions  to  niiike  a  circuit  und  pass  round 
by  tbe  village  of  La  Folie,   which  was  well  outside  tbe 
Frencb  Left,  through  an  opening,  the  Troupe  de  LoiivlAre. 
Lord   Orkney  deployed    15   British    battalions,    ordered 
to  advance  straight  up  tbe  gap  in  a  south  ensterly  dlr(>ction. 
as  soon  as  8chuieub4>rg  on  liis  Right,  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange  on  bis  Left,  had  dosed  on  the  enemy's  works. 

As  the  Austrinns,  h^l  l>y  Eiigeu.  ,,ent  nlowly  forward, 
much  hampered  by  the  rough  grour  ,  which  was  serrated 
by  Rcouredout  streams  and  covered  with  brc.ihwood,  they 
met  with  no  opposition  till  they  come  within  'A)  paces  of 
the  Frencb  works,  when  they  were  i-eceived  witb  w>  deadly 
a  volley  that  they  staggered  back,  and  though,  by  moving 
to  tbe  rigbt,  they  joined  bands  with  (iauvain,  yet  tbe  two 
forces  even  when  combined  could  not  gain  ground. 

Count  Lottum,  to  whom  Lord  (Orkney  bad  lent  the  Buffs 
and  Bedfordshire  Regiment,  bad  no  more  success,  and, 
despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  Allies,  the  Freuch  held  on  to 
their  entrenchments.  While  tl:e  Buffs  were  wading  through 
a  deep  swamp,  12  Frencb  battalions  run  forward  to  rweive 
them  on  tbe  southern  end  of  it,  and  the  battalion  must 
have  been  annihilated  bad  not  Marshal  Villars  at  that 
moment  caught  sight  of  tbe  Duke  of  Marlborough  advanc- 
ing at  the  bead  of  several  squadrons,  and  recalled  the  12 
battalions.  Tbe  Buffs,  who  were  on  the  left  of  the  line  of 
Lottum's  advance,  turned  the  French  entrenchments,  and 
Lottum,  attacking  in  front  at  the  same  time,  after  heavy 
fighting  succeeded  in  entering  the  works,  which  bad  been 
held  by  the  Picardie  Regiment,  but  after  retiring  for  a 
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»Wjl.,«...  few  minutes,  and  fighting  from  tree  to  tree,  the  Picardie 
men  came  back  and  reoccnpied  the  works. 

infl'^i''  ,^'i'°*'*'  "/  ^.'■*°^'^'  ^*'^"'e  patience,  converted  his 
intended  demonstration  into  a  real  attack  on  the  French 
R  ght  posted  in  the  wood  of  Laigni^res.  The  Prince  person- 
ally led  his  Left,  composed  of  Tullibardine's  and  Hepburn's 
i^?Z?*f  I"  ^T"^  P?^  *'*"  y^""e  Marquis  going  on  well 
m  fX  f  u.'^/'""-  '^l«"8«<ie  the  Scots  went  forward  the 
Blue  (Dutch)  Guards.  As  the  attacking  force  closed  on  the 
works  nearly  all  the  Staff  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  were 
shot  down,  and  his  horse  was  killed,  but  he  went  on  in 
front  of  his  men,  and,  though  whole  ranks  were  swept  away 
by  the  French,  carried  the  first  entrenchment. 

The  French  at  this  point  were  commanded  by  a  remark- 
able man,  Marshal  BoufHers,  aged  sixty-seven,  and  crippled 
by  gout.  The  old  man  rallied  the  troops  behind  the 
entrenchment  which  Orange's  determined  courage  had 
gained,  and  then  advancing,  drove  back  the  Allies,  anni- 
hilating the  Dutch  Guards,  who  lost  6,000  at  that  place, 
tHe  Scots  suflFering  nearly  us  severely.  Tullibardine  died 
in  the  works  which  his  courage,  to  a  great  extent,  had 
enabled  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  capture.  The  Prince, 
though  young  and  incompetent,  was  brave,  and  seizing  the 
Colours  of  a  regiment,  he  advanced  almost  alone  up  the 
enemy's  front,  but  his  men  did  not  retake  the  work. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  now  rode 
up  and  restored  order.  Villars  had  been  pressing  Boufflers 
for  help,  but  he  was  too  much  occupied  in  repulsing  the 
i^rince  of  Orange's  attack,  to  spare  any  troops,  and  while 
-ount  Lottnm's  and  Schulenberg's  men  were  slowly  gain- 
nig  ground  General  Withers  was  turning  the  extreme 
French  Left  flank.  Marshal  Villars  sent  the  (French)  Irish 
Brigade  and  some  French  regiments  from  the  centre  of 
his  posit  i«m  to  meet  this  outflanking  movement.  They 
charged,  and  drove  Withers  into  the  forest,  where,  however 
losing  their  formation,  they  were  no  longer  effective  ' 

Prince  Eugene  hastening  up  to  rally  General  Withers's 
column,  was  shot  in  the  head  but  did  not  quit  the  field 
J  ithers  brought  up  the  18th  Royal  Irish  against  the  French 
Royal  Regiment  of  Ireland,  beat  it  back,  and  pursued  it 
lor  some  little  way.  Prince  Eugene  and  Marshal  Villars 
now  met  j  the  latter  was  hit.  and  Boufflers  assumed  .'ommand 
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The  Duke  of  Marlborough  then  sent  up  at  "  the  trot  "  M.ipi.qu«t, 
a  40-gun  battery,  which  came  into  action  within  the  French  »7o» 
lines  just  as  Lord  Orkney's  British  brigade  carried  the 
Redans  and  Auvergne's  Dutch  cavalry  passed  th   >ugh  the 
entrenchments.    The  captured  batteries  were  now  brought 
into  action  against  the  French. 

Marshal  Bouiflers  then  personally  led  forward  2,000  of 
the  French  Gendarmerie,  and  catching  D'Auvergne's  squad- 
rons as  they  were  re-forming  after  passing  through  the 
lines  of  entrenchment,  drove  them  back  in  disorder.  Lord 
Orkney's  infantry,  however,  lined  the  French  entrenchments 
on  the  reverse  side,  and  held  them  against  three  determined 
attacks.  Marlborough  bringing  forward  British  and  Prus- 
sian horse,  was  attacked  by  BoulBers,  who  upset  the  first 
and  second  lines,  but  Prince  Eugene  came  up  with  the  Im- 
perial Korse,  and  with  the  Prince  of  Hesse  attacked  Bouflaers 
so  vigorously  that  at  3  p.m.  he  ordered  a  retreat  on  Bavay 

The  French  lost  12,000  and  500  prisoners,  the  Allies  lost 
20,000.    Mons  capitulated  October  20th. 


PLAN  OF  MALPLAQUET.  SEPTEMBER  Uib.  1709 
By  t*rmiuion  Jrtm  "  Afaraettuik't  C»mfmifm"  (C.  AIUh  &>  Co.) 
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CHAPTER   VII 
CAMPAIGN  OF  1711 

MTlborough'.    Strategical    SiciU-Vlllars',    "  Ne    Flu,    UUra "    Unes-Marl- 
borough  Brealcs  the  Unes-Marlborough's.Deleat  by  Un.crupulou,  State  - 

mander-ln-Chief-Marlborough  as  Administrator,  Strategist,  Tactician. 

THE   Battle   of   Malplaquet   was   Marlborough's   last 
nght,  but  he  gave  in  the  summer  of  1711  a  remark- 
able  proof  of  his  strategical  skill,  and  the  marvel- 
lous marching  powers  and  endurance  of  his  troops. 

Marshal  \iilars  had  constructed  a  fortified  line  of  de- 
fences which  stretched  from  Etaples  o .  .he  English  Channel, 

Ifh  oTs      py.^^'"°''^"T'  "P  *«  ^*«  «-^^^  *«  the' 
south  of  St    Pol;    thence,  by  the  Gry  and  Scarpe  rivers 

by  Arras;  by  the   Sens6e  to  Bouchene,  and   the   ScheWt 

he  EtuTrT-     V'  ^^'^•l^-^t^rs  of  ail  the  rivers  from 

uund^ttn    ^  ''"'?'  /"  Valenciennes  were  utilised  to  form 

mindations  trom  \aUnciennes  to  the  Sambre;  and  thence 

to  ^amur  there  were  lines  of  fortification,  forming  a  de 

^ensrve  front  from  the  Channel  to  .Xamur  of  abfu'  1^ 

The  headwaters  and  tlu'ir  inundations  near  Douai  were 
passable  only  by  roads  led  across  caustnvays  on  the  DoTa' 
Cambrai  aud  Douai-Bapaume  main  roads 

uJh''  '''l"f?^Y  «"  t'l^  °iain  road  between  Douai  on  the 
north  and  Cambrai  on  the  soiith  was  closed  by  a  fort  at 
Arleux,  and  there  were  practically  no  means  of  taking 
troops  across  the  iuundations  except  on  these  two  roads 

Marlborough,  by  the  distribution  of  the  armv,  mystified 
not  only  his  opponents  but  also  his  own  Staff  and  troons 
He  sent  away  nearly  all  his  artillery  to  the  rear    and    i 
htrge  detachment   to   Rethune,   and   then   detached   Prfnce 
Eugene  for  work  outside   the  zone  of  operations  he  wa 
about  to  conduct,  in  order  to  penetrate  the  lines  proiX 
designated   by   Marshal   Villars,   the  designer,   as   '' M.ri 
borough's  vc  plus  ultra."  '^  ' 

•8-) 
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Marlborough  when  ready  marched  his  army  two  miles  to  Campalfm 
the  westward,  and,  as  if  about  to  cross  the  inundations  near  •*  *''** 
St.  Pol,  ordered  the  cavalry  to  cut  and  collect  an  immense 
supply  of  fascines,  and  then,  calling  his  generals  and  StaflE 
together  to  accompany  him,  he  indicated  where  they  were 
to  lead  their  troops  against  an  inundated  and  apparently 
impregnable  front.  The  generals  thought  that  their  great 
Chief  had  taken  leave  of  his  senses,  for  they  knew  that 
a  few  days  previously  Marshal  Villars  had,  to  his  great 
delight,  captured  the  garrison  of  the  fort  on  the  crossing 
between  Cambrai  and  Douai,  two  marches  farther  to  the 
eastward.  While  Marlborough  was  taking  his  generals 
round  to  look  at  what  was  really  an  impregnable  position. 
Lord  Cadogan,  who  had  dropped  back  unobserved,  was 
galloping  away  to  Douai,  where  the  force  under  General 
Hompescb  had  been  made  up  to  10,000  infantry  and  2,000 
cavalry. 

Before  sunse    that  evening  the  Duke  moved  his  cavalry  Fereiai  tin 
out  of  his  encampment  far  away  to  the  westward  in  sight  of  "  '•'■••  " 
the  French  outposts,  but  at  9  p.m.  the  Horsemen  returned, 
and  then  the  whole  force,  which  was  standing  ready  under 
arms,  moved  off  to  the  eastward,   Marlborough  riding  in 
front  of  the  leading  battalion. 

At  5  A.M.  next  day  the  head  of  the  column  had  covered 
15  miles,  where  they  found  pontoons  laid,  by  which  the  field 
artillery  crossed  to  the  southern  bank. 

Now  the  Duke  received  a  written  memorandum,  and 
passed  down  the  column  :  "  Lord  Cadogan  and  General 
ilompesch  having  marched  from  Douai,  crossed  the  cause- 
way at  Arleux  at  3  a.m.^  and  are  now  within  the  enemy's 
lines.  The  Duke  desires  the  infantry  will  step  out  "  •  and 
they  did ! 

Marshal  Villars  heard  at  11  p.m.  that  Marlborough's 
troops  lying  opposite  to  him  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
had  decamped,  but  it  was  2  a.m.  next  day  before  he  realised 
the  situation.  He  then  galloped  fast  at  the  head  of  some 
squadrons  of  Household  cavalry  to  the  eastward,  so  fast 
indeed  that  all  but  100  of  the  best-mounted  men  fell  out, 
and  the  excited  Marshal  never  drew  rein  until  he  went 
headlong  into  a  screen  of  the  Allied  cavalry,  which  cap- 
tured all  his  followers,  he  only  escaping  bv  the  fleetness 
of  his  horse. 
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Mariborough,    retiring  i„   1698  from   her  LaTf   l^I 
mS  to  {X^    '  "'•  ""r"°'°""  «"'-  »'  ""'  time  Iad»" 

When  Marlborough  got  back  to  The  Hague  after  the  ar^^t 

?/«/u/r"'r"'  ^'•■?^'  ''"'""•«  ^"  peStradug    he'" 
Jr«Lf  .^"'''''.  •'^  ^"""'^  awaiting  him  cLarL  of  dis 

graceful  conduct  in  financial  affairs      He  wafaccu^  of 
baving  received  an  annual  num  from  the  brearconfra^ors 
and  two  and  a  half  ner  c^nf    t,.^.,,  tu  '^""Trac  tors, 

troops    furnish..d    by    the    Ailifr      *      ^^^  "f.  Auxiliary 
f'2»()ftiv\       m       T.  .  AUKS,    amounting    in    al    to 

£-80,000.      The     Duke    clearly    proved     that    the    brerS 
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contracts  percentage  had  been  a  perquisite  of  the  Di«miM«iaf 
GeneralOfflcer  in  command  of  the  Low  Coantries  for  20  *••»•• 
years,  and  that  the  princes  of  the  Grand  Alliance  which  ^",°"*''' 
had  furnished  auxiliary  troops  had  voluntarily  granted 
the  Commander-in-Chief  two  and  a  half  per  centum  of 
the  troops'  pay  for  use  as  Secret  Service  money.  It  had 
been  given  to  William  III.  and  had  been  continued  to 
Marlborough  under  a  Boyal  Warrant.  The  Ministry  had, 
however,  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  100,  and 
created  twelve  new  peers,  Abigail  Hill's  brother  being  one, 
and  the  Houses  then  voted  that  the  bread  perquisite  was 
illegal,  and  the  percentage  of  pay  was  Public  money  which 
should  be  brought  into  account.  The  Queen  ordered  her 
Attorney-General  to  prosecute  Marlborough,  and  although 
nothing  came  of  this  Command,  he  was  dismissed  from  all 
his  appointments,  December  Slst. 

In  January,  1712,  the  House  of  Commons  decided  that  R»«ppoint- 
the  acceptance  of  both  perquisites  by  Marlborough  was  ■"•■*•  *'** 
ili«<ral,  but  a  few  days  later,  when  appointing  the  Duke 
of   Ormonde   to  succeed   him,   allotted  to  the   new   Com- 
maader-in-Chief  the  perquisites  for  the  acceptance  of  which 
Marlborough  had  just  been  disgraced. 

The  Duke  was  re-appointed  Commander-in-Chief  by 
George  I.  He  had  been  handsomely  rewarded  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  for,  exclusive  of  Blenheim  Palace,  of  money  gifts 
from  time  to  time,  of  portions  to  his  daughters  on  their 
marriages,  he  had  an  income  of  £54,000,  and  his  wife  of 
£9,000  until  she  was  dismissed  by  the  Queen.  The  latter's 
rancour  later  was  extended  to  officers  who  had  done  most 
to  assist  Marlborough  in  his  great  victories,  for  the  in- 
domitable and  energetic  Cadogan  was  removed  from  the 
Lieutenancy  of  the  Tower  of  London  when  the  Duke  ceased 
to  be  Commander-in-Chief.  While  we  deplore  his  avarice, 
dishonesty,  and  treachery,  we  are  bound  to  admire  his 
marvellous  energy,  his  undaunted  courage  and  the  diplo- 
matic skill  with  which  he  forged  the  bonds  of  the  Grand 
Alliance,  for  the  British  troops  in  the  field  did  not  average 
over  20,000  men.  He  led,  indeed,  all  troops  with  unfailing 
success,  and  if  we  consider  him  as  an  administrator,  as  a 
strategist,  a  tactician,  and  a  leader  of  the  Three  Arms- 
Horse,  Artillery  and  Foot— he  stands  out  above  all  our 
generals. 
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PART  V 

THE  BATTLES  OF  DETTINGEN,  1743,  AND 
FONTENOY,  1745 

The  Peace  of  yirecht-The  Au.trlan  Succcssion-The  Pragmatic  Sanctlon- 
Batlle  Of  DetUngen-MUltary  Incapacity  of  George  II  -PontenS- 
— The  Voung  Pretender— Cullodcn  Moor.  romenoy- 

1743  ^r^lu^  "  t'^^  "^'^  °"^  ^8ht  on  the  Continent  till 
lT4d,  for  although  France  and  Spain  combined  in  1733  to 
suppress  England-B  commercial  aud  maritime^  Sly  ^o^^ 
ing  trade  the  war  of  1739,  known  as  that  of  Je^nW^s 
Z'l^!:^'  ^ost  unwittingly  by  Walpole,  a  -' Pc^e  a 
any  r  -ce  minister,  was  carried  out  by  the  A^avv  for 
the  most  part  unsuccessfully.  ^' 

years'^^of  Si Jm.^'^r''''  **'  ''""'""'  '^'''  '^'  '»^«t  twenty 
J  ears  of  his  life  endeavouring  to  secure  the  peaceful  sn/ 

cession  of  his  daughter,  Maria  Teresa,  to  the^rron"    ami 

ElL'r  ofB'"  ''\''"'"''  ""  '"^^  continent,  e^ept  the 
±-lector  of  Bavaria,  to  sign  an  agreement,  known  as  thp 

EmpC  ''^"'""'   '^"'"^'  ''^^  '^  -PP-^  "«  "  ung 

her^^!?.  ^^^  Emperor  died  in  1740,  Frederick  of  Branden- 
berg,   afterwards  of  Prussia,   seized   Silesia;   France  and 

inTVu"".'"^  '''  ^"'^'''''  «"^  ""Jy  England,  Hanover 
and  Holland  maintained  their  agreements. 

England  subsidised  Austria  heavily,  and   later  sent    i 

fXh^'Tn  r?"'''  """'"•"^•^  ^'^*^  the'^HanoveHau  ForoJ 
fought  at  Dettmgen,  June  27th,  1743,  and  when  the  militan' 

irr?  f  '''''T  ""  ^'"^  ^'«^  i"  command  of  thrAm; 
^oaiUes,  placed  them  in  a  mouse  trap,"  they  were  rescued 
by  the  steadfast  courage  of  the  British  Infantry,  whTch  re 
pulmi  the  French  attacks,  made  under  the  command  of 
the  Due  de  Grammont,  who,  fortunately  for  England,  was 
even  more  ignorant  of  tactics  than  was  our  King 
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Further  successes  resulted  in  the  submission  of  Bavaria, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1744  tlie  Allies  agreed  to  attack  Prance. 
Before  this  wa«  curried  into  effect  the  Allies  were  defend- 
ing the  Belgian  provinces  of  the  Empress,  Maria  Teresa, 
against  the  Mar6chal  de  Saxe.  He  was  besieging  Tournai 
when  Prince  the  Count  of  Waldeck,  and  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, our  King's  son,  advanced  to  relieve  it.  Marshal 
Saxe  put  his  army  in  a  line  of  woods— his  right  flank  in 
the  village  of  Fontenoy— strengthened  by  forHflcations,  in 
a  position  not  far  from  Malplaquet,  and  somewhat  similar 
in  its  strength  to  that  carried  by  Marlborough  in  1709. 

While  Waldeck,  on  May  11th,  1745,  skirmished  with  the 
wings,  Cumberland  went  headlong  into  the  centre  of  the 
French  position.  He  broke  through  two  lines,  cutting 
Saxe's  force  into  two  portions.  The  enduring  courage  of 
our  brave  Infantry,  in  spite  of  the  tactical  errors  of  the 
courageous  but  incompetent  Duke,  had  nearly  won  a  costly 
victory  for  our  troops,  especially  the  Guards  and  the 
Black  'V'atch,  had  been  great.  After  many  hours'  fighting, 
however,  the  Irish  Brigade,  under  Colonel  Dillon,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  faithful  Catholics,  who  had  left  Ireland 
with  James  II.,  were  brought  forward.  They  attacked 
with  such  vigour  and  determination  that  even  after  having 
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The  campaign  then  languished,  for  the  greater  nart  of 

to  invade  England.  x-reienaer, 

Charles  Edward  routed  General  Cope  at  Preston  Pane 


PART^  VI 
THE  ENGUSH  IN  INDIA.  1644-1757 

The  Engllih  and  French  in  India— The  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta— Robert  CUve 
— NegotlaUoni  with  SuraJ-ud-Daula— The  Nawab's  Duplicity— Chander- 
nagorfr-MaJor  Eyre  Coote— CUve  Formt  the   Indian  Empire. 

THE  English  East  India  Company,  founded  a.d.  1599  Tk.  Ci 
(Queen  Elizabetli),  was  occupied  for  150  years  solely  '■«"• 
in  trade,  but  local  anarchy  and  active  rivalry  of  the  ^""^'^ 
French  East  India  Company  eventually  led  to  political  in- 
trigues with  native  princes  and  the  employment  of  armed 
forces  by  both  trading  companies. 

The  English  and  French  Associations,  that  of  Colbert  E.KU.d 
dating  from  1644,  were  friendly  in  Hindustan  even  while  •■•»  F«"«« 
their  respective  parent  Governments  were  at  war  in  Europe  '"  '■^'* 
until  1774,  when  Governor  Dupleix,  of  Pondicherry,  initiated 
a  scheme  for  creating  a  French  Empire  in  the  Dakhan 

In  the  hostilities  of  fifteen  years,  during  which  both 
nations  were  assisted  by  native  allies  who  occasionallv 
changed  sides,  though  the  companies  fought  with  varyinc 
fortunes,  the  French  were  finally  defeated.  Under  the  peace 
arrangement  made  at  Paris,  1753,  they  were  permitted  to 
reoccupy  the  sites  of  their  ruined  settlements 
oUK^^^u  ^^*"!'«''y  efforts  to  regain  their  former  position, 
although  continued  till  1802,  were  fruitless,  and  the  long 
struggle  has  culminated  in  the  British  Monarch  ruling  from 
the  Indus  Eiver  to  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

in  t^'^^lf  ^'**°'  t»^«  M««"l'«  Viceroy  of  Bengal,  died  c.i.„«.. 
n*m!^'«      .  ^?«  «"«ceede<»  by  his  grandson,  a  degenerate,  rwe 
named  Suraj-ud-Daula.    He  marched  with  a^  army  against 

learnTV    ^°  ^''^'^^  '^'  *^^°t«  "^  the  Companf ll 
soldiers.    In  Bengal  they  were  still  merely  traders-  and 
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The  few  who  remained  behiud,  on  June  20th,  17M,  after 
a  few  da>H'  siege,  surrendered. 

Despite  the  Nawab'g  Holemn  promiHe  that  the  livet  of 
the  garrison  should  Ik;  spared,  the  British  captives  were 
Hocured  in  the  guardroom  of  the  fortress.  The  room  was 
18  feet  long  and  14  feet  wide,  and  was  ventilated  only  by 
two  gratings.  Into  it  the  Nawab's  (.fflcers  crowded  145 
prisoneiK.  When  day  broke  only  21  emerged  from  th.' 
prison  house.     The  remainder  were  dead. 

An  avenging  expi-dltion  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Wntson-900  British  Infantry,  mainly  composed  of  the 
(3nth)  Dorset  Regiment,  nnd  1..T00  Hipahis  under  Robert 
Cllve,  a  Lieutenant-Colonel— sailed  in  October,  bnt  did  not 
reach  the  coast  of  Bengal  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

RolMTt  ('live  (172.-)  74)  landed  in  Madras  an  a  clerk  in 
the  service  of  the  East  India  (^ompany  in  1744.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  military  ability  and  extraordinary 
courage  on  many  .K-casions.  but  especially  in  defending 
Arcot,  obtaining  great  influence  over  natives  notwithstand- 
ing his  ignorance  of  their  language.  He  had  just  returned 
from  England.  landing  in  time  to  join  the  Hugli  expedition 
Suraj  ud-Daula  treated,  and  Clive,  apprehensive  of 
an  attack  by  the  French,  with  whom  Great  Britain  was 
then  at  war  in  Europe,  opened  negotiations. 

The  Nawab  intended  his  overtures  merely  as  the  means 
of  gaming  time  to  coirespond  with  the  French  authorities 
at  Chandernagore  and  enlist  their  help.  This  soon  became 
known  to  dive.  He  attacked  that  station  which  is  20 
miles  above  Calcutta  before  the  French  troops  stationed 
there  could  be  reinfoned.  The  fort,  the  garrison,  the 
artillery,  and  military  stores,  all  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Clive;  and  Suraj-ud  Daula  now  put  forward  his  peace 
proposals  seriously. 

Clive,  having  vanquished  the  French,  conceived  the  idea 
of  overthrowing  the  Nawab.  encouraged  by  having  learned 
of  a  formidable  confederacy  then  being  formed  against  the 
Nawab  among  the  latter's  officers.  Foremost  among  the 
conspirators  were  Mir  Jafar,  the  principal  leader  in  the 
army,  and  Babu  Omichund,  a  wealthy  banker.  With  these 
two  men  Clive  entered  into  an  intricate  intrigue;  and  while 
writing  to  the  Nawab  in  terms  of  friendship,  secretly  agreed 
to  do  everything  within  his  power  to  assist  Mir  Jafar  to 
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usurp  the  Throne  in  return  for  extensive  privileges  and  ciw.-t 
concessions.     At  the  critical  moment  Omichund,  who  had  '»»'••»• 
managed  the  negotiations,  raised  his  terms,  and  demanded 
£200^000  sterling,   threatening  that   unless  this  sum   were 
guaranteed  he  would  betray  the  plot  to  the  Nawab. 

All  the  conspirators  were  aghast  at  the  danger  which 
threatened  them  except  Clive,  who  v.:  v.  sullied  the  character 
of  a  great  Englishman  by  outdoii  ,  Omiciincd  ;.  duplicity. 
Omichund  had  stipulated  that  {  .htuse  gnai,  uteeing  his 
price  should  be  inserted  in  the  •  -rty  bt'tv,^  1  Mir  Jafar 
and  the  British  Governor.  To  ti...s  Cli-^  apreed;  but  he 
had  two  treaties  drawn  up— one  lictitious,  the  other  real. 
The  former  only  contained  a.  reference  tf)  Omichund. 
Admiral  Watson  declined  (o  sigu  the  treaty,  but  connived 
at  (Mive's  action  in  having  it  signed  in  hi.s  name. 

<Mive  then  wrote  to  the  Nawab  demanding  immediate 
redress  for  all  the  wrongs  which  the  British  had  suffered, 
adding  that,  since  the  rainy  season  was  at  hand,  he  would 
move  forward  with  his  troops,  and  in  person  to  wait  upon 
His  Highness  for  an  answer. 

On  receiving  this  communication  Surajud-Daula  set  out 
to  meet  the  Englishman.     Clive,  however,  relying  on  the 
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secret  treaty  with  Mir  Jafar,  continued  his  advance,  on 
June  17th,  1757,  with  2,000  Natives  and  1,000  EuropeauB. 
and  took  possession  of  the  town  of  Kutwah. 

Fifteen  miles  on  the  other  side  of  the  Biver  Hugli,  in  a 
strongly  entrenched  camp  near  Plassey,  Surajud-Daula 
assembled  36,000  infantry  and  15,000  cavalry,  with  50  large 
pieces  of  ordnance,  and  several  smaller  guns,  the  latter 
being  under  the  direction  of  a  few  French  Auxiliaries. 

That  Clive,  with  a  handful  of  men,  should  have  been  able 
to  defeat  this  vast  host  may  well  seem  incredible ;  but  the 
Nawab's  army  was  seething  with  treachery  and  discontent  • 
and  m  point  of  equipment,  discipline,  and  training  it  was 
immeasurably  inferior  to  the  British  force. 

The  Indian  princes  of  the  18th  century  had  only  a  cnide 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  as  understood  in  Europe  Their 
infantry  was  so  inefficient  as  to  be  almost  useless.  It  wa^ 
indeed,  no  more  than  "  a  multitude  of  people  assembled  to- 
gether, some  with  swords  and  targets,  some  with  matd.- 
locks,  some  with  lances."  And  "  as  each  man  provides  his 
own  horse,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  rider  to  tight  as  little  is 
possible,  for  if  his  horse  is  killed  the  owner  is  ruined  "  Tlii. 
artillery  could  be  fired  once  only  in  half  an  hour. 

Clive  had  advanced  counting  on  the  cooperation  of  Mir 
Jafar  who  had  undertaken  to  bring  his  division  over  to  the 
British  force.  But  now  he  wavered,  and  to  the  Britisi, 
Commander's  remonstrances  8en^  evasive  answers. 

The  Englishman  was  then  in  a  critical  situation.  With 
out  Mir  Jafar's  help  the  enterprise  was  hazardous;  and  he 
hesitated  to  cross  the  river  and  so  bring  on  a  battle,  when 
defeat  would  prove  fatal  to  British  influence  in  Bengal 

He,  the  only  time  in  his  career,  called  a  Council  of  War 
Twenty  officers  attended  the  meeting,  and  thirteen  of  them 
pronounced  against  fighting,  Clive  himself  casting  his  vote 
with  the  majority.  The  remaining  seven,  however,  strun.lv 
urged  immediate  action.  Their  spokesinan  was  Major  Evre 
Coote,  and  so  convincingly  did  he  plead  their  case  that,  alter 
the  m.t^tiug  had  broken  up,  Clive,  much  impressed  by  liis 
colleague  s  words,  retired  to  the  shade  of  some  trees  aii.l 
there  sat  for  a  long  time  wrapped  in  thought.  As  a  result 
of  this  solitary  deliberation  he  gave  orders  for  the  passage  of 
the  river  .rt  sunrise.  By  4  p.m.  the  troops  had  formed  on  tlie 
farther  side;  thence,  after  an  arduous  march,  they  reache,] 
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Plassej,  weary  and  exhausted,  one  hour  after  midnight,  and  PU..«y, 
bivouacked  in  a  mango  grove— surrounded  by  a  banli  of  "*^ 
earth  which  formed  a  breastworli— one  mile  distant  from  the 
Nawab's  camp. 

Soon  after  daybreak  Suraj-ud-Daula  put  his  army  iu 
motion,  the  troops  moving  forward  in  divisions  of  4,000  to 
5,000  men  with  detachments  of  artillery  between  each,  in- 
♦onding  to  surround  the  British  force. 

The  huge  masses  of  men,  as  they  streamed  out  of  the 
camp,  covered  the  entire  plain  ;  and  the  guns,  each  tugged  l)y 
a  team  of  white  oxen,  were  pushed  from  behind  by  elephants. 

When  the  rear  of  the  host  was  clear  of  the  camp  the 
army  halted.  A  small  party  of  Frenchmen,  however,  con- 
tinued to  advance  with  a  few  guns,  and  having  got  within 
easy  range  of  the  British  position,  opened  fire. 

St.  Frais,  the  French  officer  in  command,  called  on  the 
Nawab's  troops  to  follow,  but  "  such  was  their  mistrust  of 
each  other,  that  no  commander  dared  to  venture  on  singly, 
for  fear  some  other  commander,  suspected  of  attachment  to 
us,  should  fall  on  him."  After  half  an  hour  Cllve,  who  had 
I08*  10  Europeans  and  20  Sipahis  killed  and  wounded,  with- 
drew his  men  into  the  grove  from  which  they  had  advanced 
earlier  in  the  morning. 

The  enemy  moved  their  guns  nearer,  but  the  British,  now 
concealed  under  the  bank  surrounding  the  grove,  had  no 
further  casualties. 

At  noon  rain  fell  heavily,  and  put  the  enemy's  guns 
out  of  action,  since  the  gunners  made  no  endeavour  to 
protect  their  powder.  When  the  rain  ceased  Mir  Mudeen, 
the  most  faithful  and  able  of  the  Nawab's  generals, 
directed  his  cavalry  to  charge  the  British  position. 

The  horsemen  were  received  with  a  steady  fire  which 
emptied  many  saddles,  the  Mir  himself  being  among  the  first 
.0  fall.  Then  his  followers  turned  and  the  whole  of  the 
artillery,  save  the  few  guns  in  St.  Frais's  command,  fol- 
lowed this  craven  example.  The  Frenchmen  presently, 
attacked  by  a  party  of  British  troops  under  Major  KJl- 
patrick,  finding  themselves  unsupported,  retired. 

Surajud-Daula,  influenced  by  the  advice  of  Mir  .Jafar 
and  another  traitor,  gave  orders  for  the  army  to  retire  into 
the  camp ;  while  he  rode  away  to  Moorshedabad,  his  capital. 
Clive  by  6  p.m.  carried  the  camp. 
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Onlj  the  smaU  French  contingent  offered  any  serious 
resistance.  The  main  body,  demoralised  by  the  flight  of  the 
Nawab,  was  easily  routed. 

For  six  hours  a  British  force  in  the  command  of  Major 
Coote  continued  the  pursuit;  500  of  the  enemy  were  slain, 
their  camp,  baggage,  guns,  and  cattle  all  fell  into  the  handH 
ot  the  conquerors. 

Clive  at  one  stroke  had  subdued  a  populous  and  wealthy 
province  larger  than  Great  Britain,  at  the  cost  of  72  casual- 
ties in  his  force. 

Mir  Jafar,  on  the  morning  following  the  battle,  presented 
himself  at  the  British  camp  with  grave  misgiving.  Clivo 
however  soon  set  his  mind  at  rest;  welcomed  him,  and 
saluted  him  as  Nawab  of  Bengal.  He  saw  that  Mir  Jafar 
would  be  a  convenient  puppet  through  whom  the  Britisl. 
could  administer  the  province,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  ha.] 
him  enthroned  with  all  ceremony  at  Moorshedabad 

Then  Clive  turned  to  one  of  the  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany and  said  iu  English  :  "  It  is  now  time  to  undeceive 
Omichund."  The  interpreter,  speaking  in  Hindustani,  ex- 
plained  how  Omichund  had  been  duped;  whereupon  tho 
Bengali  fell  insensible  into  the  arms  of  his  attendants- 
he  never  regained  his  reason,  and  died  a  few  months  later 
an  idiot. 

«  V?  V^T^'?'^'^^''''''  ^''^^*'  ^«°  J»8t>fy  Clive's  dealings 
with  Omichund.  The  policy  which  directed  them,  irre- 
spective of  morality,  was  a  mistake.  British  supreraacv 
in  India,  as  Clive  himself  subsequently  tame  to  see  is 
based  not  only  on  force  of  arms,  but  mainly  on  the  Lt 
IndM?  ''^  officer  can  be  der^ended  on  to  keep  his  wor.!. 
and  that,  as  an  administrator,  he  is  above  corruption 

Clive  was  soon  asked  to  help  in  maintaining  Mir  Jafar 
m  power  against  bis  own  insubordinate  princes;  and  again 

TZtT.nrnV'*''''  T^"^*  ^•^^^^  '''"°^-  ^^'^  ^'  *»>«  Great  MogH." 
That  prince  moved  his  troops  from  Delhi  southwards,  to  the 

and  ChVP^'S  "'  ''J'  ''''''  '"*  ^'^♦'"  '^'y  reached  Patnt 
and  Clive  advanced  against  them  by  forced  marches,  they 

The  Nawab  in  his  gratitude  granted  Clive  the  revenue. 
Court  T^-^  amounting  to  £30,000  per  annum,  which  the 
Tn  p;  ,  ^''^t""  ^"^"^  years  later,  when  Clive  was  living 
m  England,  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  appropriate 
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Clive  and  t?»»  Directors  had  quarrelled ;  their  views  were  €«»••• 
antagooistic.    Mr.  Sulivan,  the  chairmaa,  and  his  friends,  R»»«rnwin 
supported  by  Lord  Bute,  wished  India  to  be  managed  with  ■•■«•* 
a  view  to  commerce,  while  Clive,  supported  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
thought  mainly  of  the  extension  of  the  Empire. 

Daring  Clive's  five  years  absence  from  India  anarchy 
prevailed  in  Bengal;  chiefs  revolted  against  their  princes; 
many  of  the  English  oppressed,  and  plundered  the  natives. 
Tliere  arose  a  universal  demand  from  the  best  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Bengalis  that  Clive  should  come  buck  to  Calcutta. 
The  Board  of  Directors,  abandoning  their  claim  to  the 
revenues  granted  by  Mir  Jafar,  implored  him  to  go  out. 
He  assented  on  the  condition  that  Mr.  Sulivan  should  vacate 
the  chair  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  This  was  arranged. 
The  hero  of  Plassey  had  a  further  testimony  to  his  merits, 
for  Mir  Jafar,  who  had  recently  died,  left  him  £60,000.  Clive 
transferred  this  sum  in  trust  to  the  East  India  Company 
for  invalided  soldiers  of  all  Ranks. 

When  the  Governor  and  Commander  in-Chief  of  Bengal 
landed  for  the  last  time  in  Calcutta,  May,  17C5,  the  Civil 
and  Military  officials  resisted  his  reforms,  but  Clive  crushed 
all  opposition  and  carried  out  his  salutary  measures,  which 
were  based  on  the  payment  if  ade<iuate 'salaries,  the  sup- 
pression of  bribery,  and  just  dealing  with  Natives,  prin- 
ciples which  have  l)een  maintained  to  the  present  time. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  (Mive  found  Bengal  a  ruined  com- 
mercial agency  in  1750;  before  he  finallv  left  India  in  1760 
he  had  founded  a  powerful  Empire. 
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CHAPTER    I 
THE  BATTLE  OF  MINOBN 

The  Peace  of  Aachcn-The  Seven  Years'  War-The  Convention  of  Kloster- 
Siven-PUt_Buulzen-Bergen-Mlnden-Di»mls»al  of  SackvlUe. 

THE   Peace  of  Aarhen,   1748,   was  effective  only  in 
i-.iirope.     Tlie  antagonistic  interests,  culminatine  in 
military  operations  in  America  and  in  India,  brought 
abont  a  Declaration  of  War  between  England  and  France 
n  l.oO,  when  our  country  with  Prussia-nnder  Frederick 
the  Great  a«17-86),  who  had  succeeded  his  Hinty-hearted 

s^vnL'"    fi<^«/««^   against   Austria,    Prance,    Russia. 
Saxony,  and  Sweden.  ' 

The  Convention,  by  some  called  Capitulation,  of  Kloster- 

s.,...,757  ablndnn^H  f  ^"  ^^Pt^^^^e^'  1757,  by  which  Hanover  was 
abandoned  to  the  French,  was  later  repudiated,  and  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  signed  it,  was  recalled  in 
disgrace  by  his  father,  George  II. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  at  the  end  of  175G  forced  by  Public  opinion 
on  <.eorge  II.,  who  disliked  him.  .ns  the  colleague  of  the 
incapable  Dnke  of  Newcastle.     Pitt  practically  took  over 

wi  lin'Ti^-^   if'^'P'   ^y   ^   '^''""*y   ^'P^'^d    i°    London 
^iprii  iiin,  1(1,8,  England  promising  a  subsidy  of  £600,000 

and  the  aid  of  a  British  Auxiliary  Force.     Nevertheless! 

the  year  17o8  was  unforlunate  for  Frederick  the  Great     He 

allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  October  13th  near  Bautzen 

had  to  abandon  his  camp  equipment  and  100  guns,  and  as 

a  result  England  and  Russia  oflfered   to  treat  for  peace 

1<  ranee,  having  no  object  to  gain  except  the  opportunity  ..f 

humbling  England  by  annexing  Hanover,  would  have  agmni 

had  It  not  been  for  the  opposition  of  Maria  Theresa     In 

the  spring  of  1759  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  bein" 
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assisted  financially  by  England,  attempted  to  surprise  the  ■«!•■, 
French  troops  in  their  winter  quarters,  but  was  defeated,  "** 
April  13th,  at  Bergen ;  and  after  some  months  of  manoenvr- 
ing,  the  French,  60,000  strong,  under  Marshal  Contades, 
advancing   took   Minden,   in   Westphalia,   July   9th,   thus 
obtaining  access  to  Hanover  by  the  bridges  over  the  Weser. 

Prince  Ferdinand  with  45,000  men  had  endeavoured  to 
cover  both  Osnabruck  and  Minden. 

It  l)ecame  necessary  for  the  French  Marshal  to  strike  ^j"^""* 
a  blow  at  Ferdinand  in  order  to  take  off  the  pressure  in 
rear   of   the    French    positioi ,    occasioned    by    the    troops 
who,  detached  by  Ferdinand,  had  got  across  the  French 
lines  of  communication. 

At  midnight,  July  31st— August  1st,  51,000  men  with 
162  guns  were  put  in  motion,  in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind, 
towards  the  bridges,  which  had  been  thrown  across  a 
morass  behind  which  stood  Ferdinand's  Army. 

Lord  George  Sackville,  the  General  of  the  British 
Column,  could  not  be  found  when  the  "  Rouse,"  followed 
by  the  "  Boot  and  saddle,"  was  sounded,  and  there  was 
much  confusion.  The  second  column  was  composed  of 
(lerman  artillery. 

The  third  column,  under  command  of  Major-General 
Spoerke,  consisted  of  the  12th  (Suffolk)  Regiment,  20th 
(Lancashire  Fusiliers)  Regiment,  23rd  (Royal  Welsh  Fusi- 
liers) Regiment,  25th  (icing's  Own  Scottish  Borderers) 
Regiment,  37th  (Hampshire)  Regiment,  and  5l8t  (York- 
shire Light  Infantry)  Regiment. 

There  had  been  much  delay  in  Contade's  columns,  as 
his  men  were  not  sufficiently  trained  for  night  work,  and 
even  by  day  the  difficulty  of  passing  bodies  of  men  over 
temporary  bridges  is  considerable.  This  gave  FenMnand 
time  to  repair  many  grave  errors  of  the  Prince  of  ArmaJt, 
who  was  incredibly  slow  and  incapable. 

The  net  result  of  the  formation  of  the  opposing  forces  for 
battle  was  that  the  mass  of  French  cavalry  was  in  the  centre 
with  infantry  on  either  flank,  and  Ferdinand  had  his  in- 
fantry in  the  centre  and  cavalry  on  the  flanks.  At  the  open- 
ing of  the  battle  the  leading  British  brigade  formed  of  the 
12th,  37th,  and  23rd  Regiments,  after  an  advance,  halted 
behind  some  fir  trees,  and  the  second  brigade,  composed  of 
the  20th,  5lBt,  and  25th  Battalions,  was  moving  up  to  it.   The 
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il  r?  ^^*'°  "^""^^^  ""'  '^^th  drums  beating  and  well 
if  J  M^K  "^  .•"■'«"^*'  fo.lowi'd,  closing  «p  as  rapidly  as 
of  the  fire  of  CO  French  gnus,  though  for  200  yards  of  th.. 

stoadUv  '  *T  ^"^"^  '^P'""'*'"  "'  '""  '•"»'^'''  ^"-'^h  0  o  ^ 
steadilj  to  the  centre.  The  French  cavalry  remained 
motionleHs  for  some  time,  and  then  rode  str^hH?  Ue 
leading  brigade.  The  battalions  held  their  flre*^  mi  1  ■ 
enj^y  were  within  ten  yards  of  them,  then  pouring  in  „  . 
volley  which  strewed  the  ground  with  men  ami  horL.  the 
drove  the  squadrons  in  confused  fragments  back  on  theiV 
supports,  and  continued  the  advance. 
T    ?''1°^?  F»'rdinand  sent  an  aide-de-camp  with  orders  to 

Slrt'^'n"'  *°  ^'!ff  '^"^  •^«'"P'^*«  ^he  r^ut  of  the  Frenc 
cavalry.    He  argued  for  some  time;  then  advanced  a  short 
d,s  anee  and  halted,  and  would  not  even  advance  a  yar 
father  when  a  second  aide-de-camp  gave  him  the  repeated 

Ferdinand  later  sent  another  aide-de-camp  to  Sackvilie. 
but  he  would  do  nothing  but  talk,  and  the  Prince  th.M 
moved  some  fresh  battalions  up  to  support  the  Right  of  , 
Pn^  '  H  /;"e«d««-  As  the  supports  were  coming  up  e 
French  (Gendarmerie  and  Carabineers  of  the  King^s  Housi- 
ho  d  troops,  -  riding  home,"  broke  through  the  leadi  '^ 
British  brigades  of  infantry,  but  were  then  routed  by      o 

^t  wit  ;"th    ^^'■•*'°«°^-'>t  -  fo"rth  order  to  Sack^•iih^ 
but  with  the  same  result.     The  Prince  then  sent  a  tifti. 
aule-de-camp  to  Lord  (iranby,  who  commanded  the  tJoi 
y  LordXkvi.r''  f'  ^-^^  «d^«""°g  when  he  was  stoppe<i 
'Ct".t'":an;ed^^^       "'"^'  "^  *"  '""^  ^^•^"^•^'  -'^^"•^''■•'" 

nnH^f  ^^  ^^^-  "'.*-'  T'"''"'''''  '^•"K  '*""t''d.  retired  on  Minden 
and  towards  their  bridges  over  the  morass. 

.iri^hT"?"*"'  '"  ^''^  '"'"'^  "^  th«  Allies  were  2,000,  of 
Which  the  larger  proportion  occurred  in   the  six  British 

battle  feTl  «trT'°  n""^''/""^  *^°  ^''•^'^   '"^^  ^^ress  of 
batde  fell.     The   two   British   brigades   Ment   into  action 

all,  MOO  out  of  the  2,000.    The  battalions  on  the  rl^Lt 
the  hrst  and  second  lines,  that  is.  the  12th  and  the  20 
Rogiments,  lost  respectively  300  and  320  men 
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The  French  left  10,00U  tu  11,00U  ou  the  lield,  43  cannona,  MiaaM, 
17  staud  of  Colours,  aud  all  the  baggage  which  had  croBsed  *''^* 
over  the  W'eser  and  liasiuu  rivers. 

This  battle  is  remarkable  for  tlie  unique  attack  by 
infantry  in  line  on  a  mass  of  cavalry,  which  although 
Hupported  by  a  great  number  of  guns,  was  nevertheless 
di'feal  d  with  hei»vy  lobh. 

Gejeral  Lord  (Jcoi-;-!'  Sackvillo  was  s»'nt  home,  tried  by 
court  martial,  and  "  dismissed  from  the  Army  as  untit  to 
serve  the  King  in  any  military  capacity." 
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QUBBBC 

Pitt  Changes  the  Situation— Mdjor-General  Jamtt  Wolfe  Commandt  Troops 
Invading  Canada— Captain  Cook— The  French  Troopt  Exhausted— The 
Heights  of  Abraham— Wolfe  Mortally  Wounded— A  Naval  Triumph. 

^LTHOUGH  the  Peace  of  Aachen  (Aix-IaChapellei, 
1748,  officially  terminated  the  war  between  England 
'and  France,  our  sea-board  Colonies  in  Amertru 
fought  continuously  with  the  French  over  the  question  of 
the  Ohio  valley,  which  became  later  a  struggle  for  Canada. 

There  was  also  desultory  fighting  in  India,  and   war 
was  declared  in  1756. 

All  the  warlike  operations  undertaken  by  the  incapablf 
Duke  of  Newcastle  had  been  unsuccessful,  but  as  he  nonii 
nated  a  majority  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
it  was  powerless  to  alter  the  situation. 

Eventually  public  opinion  compelled  King  George  II 
to  take  back  Mr.  Pi  t.  whom  he  had  driven  from  power, 
nominally  as  a  joint  I  uder. 

Pitt  soon  made  a  change  in  the  situation ;  he  employed 
young  and  capable  men  as  generals.  Louisbourg,  and  Fort 
Duquesne,  on  the  Ohio,  were  seized  in  1758,  and  although 
the  Marquis  of  Montcalm  beat  our  troops  at  Ticonderojja 
in  July,  1758,  it  was  taken  twelve  months  later,  and  in 
September  General  Wolfe  captured  Quebec,  and  with  ii 
Canada. 

Pitt,  having  decided  to  invade  Canada,  selected  Major 
General  James  Wolfe  (1727-59),  for  the  command.  He  was 
unusually  plain  in  face,  highly  educated,  with  cultured 
tastes;  always  delicate  in  health,  suffering  from  rheumatism 
and  other  diseases,  but  endowed  with  marvellous  conrapc. 

Wolfe  left  England  in  February,  1759.  in  a  fleet  of  21 
sail  of  the  line,  having  on  board  7,000  troops  to  reiufoirr 
those  already  in  America. 

By  the  plan  of  campaign  while  General  Wolfe  assail.d 
Quebec  with  these  forces.  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst,  with  12,0<MI 
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men,  baviog  reduced  Ticonderoga,  300  milet  to  the  south  of  W*lf«  ^m 
Quebec,  waa  to  march  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  then  C«m4« 
cooperate  in  the  attack  upon  the  capital  of  the  Canadafl. 

The  pilotage  up  the  St.  Lawrence  wan  admirably  done, 
line  of  battle  (shipM  Bailing  up  where  French  coasting 
M-hoonors  had  aeldom  ventured  without  an  accident.  The 
credit  belongM  to  a  Canadian  pilot,  who  had  been  taken 
priHoner,  and  u  "  mattter  "  in  the  Navy,  who  10  years  later 
became  famouH  an  an  explorer — C'nptain  Jiimes  Cook,  the 
iiHvigator. 

The  Expeditionary  troops  wore  the  15th  (Ist  East  York- 
Nhirc),  28th  (1st  UlouccKtershii-e),  35th  (Ist  Russex),  43rd 
(iHt  Oxford  and  Bucks  Liclit  Infantry),  47th  (Ist  North 
Limcashire),  48th  (1st  Northamptonshire),  58th  (2iid  North- 
timptoushire),  GOth  (King's  Royal  Rifles),  and  78th  (2nd 
Kcufurth  Highlanders)  Regiments.  Towards  the  end  of  June 
these  regiments,  the  whole  force  numbering  8,000,  were 
iuiided  on  the  Isle  of  Orleans,  in  the  River  St.  Lawrence, 
u  tew  miles  below  the  City  of  Quebec. 

Strong  by  nature,  the  city  is  built  upon  a  steep  rock 
on  the  uoi-thern  bank.  To  the  west  of  the  city  is  a  rugg'Hl 
chain  of  hills — the  Heights  of  Abraham — the  scene  of  Wolfe's 
great  i.xploit.  Across  the  peninsula  between  the  two  Rivers, 
Montmorency  and  St.  Charles,  was  a  line  of  fortifications,  8 
miles  in  extent,  strongly  held ;  a  garrison  of  2,000  occupied 
the  city.  The  Marquis  of  Montcalm,  with  14,000  bayonets, 
waj  in  command. 

Wolfe  had  been  promised  12,000  troops  from  Guadeloupe, 
but  they  were  not  available.  As,  if  Quebec  was  to  be  taken, 
it  was  essential  to  capttire  it  before  the  Canadian  winter 
set  iu,  so  General  Wolfe,  occupying  three  isolated  positions, 
tried  to  goad  his  adversary  info  action,  but  Montcalm  re- 
mained inactive.  Wolfe  then  tried  to  seize  one  of  the  French 
redoubts  near  the  Montmorency  river,  but  the  attempt  failed. 
General  Wolfe  became  seriously  ill,  August  20th,  suffer- 
ing from  fever  and  gravel,  but  resumed  duty  September  2nd. 

The  British  position  was  one  of  considerable  danger, 
for  they  were  greatly  outnumbered,  and  when  facing  Quebec 
to  the  east  had  a  French  force  behind  them  at  Montreal. 

The  General,  September  3rd,  withdrew  all  the  troops 
from  the  Montmorency  camp  and  embarked,  September  7tb, 
seven  battalions  on  Admiral  Holmes's  squadron. 
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The  French  outp<Mit  line.  extendInK  from  the  ,  itadH  of 
Quoboc  „u  th.  north  hank  of  rho  rhvr  nbont  12  mi\T[^, 
under  Monsieur  Hongainvill..     .Monrn.|,„  had  o.^  nVo, 
him  ,h..  greafo-t  avtMty,  and  ho  won-  hiH  tnM.pn  „„t  i 
the  ex..-,Uion  of  the*,  ordern.     Admiral  HolmeH-H  «„„  dr. 

ngalnHt  (ap  Hong^.    The  troopn  were  pla<e,i  h,  hoajH  whirl, 

tl en   the  nhipH  ,ln,,,,K.d  down   the  river  on   the  ehh      T I  '• 
A.huiral    hy  fre,„e«,lv  nn.nnInK  ,he  l„„..„.  „«  if  aln.nt      . 
cffHt  a  landniK.  <a.i«.d  (he  Fren.h  truopK  to  manh  ni   ai 
down  the  hank  until  ti.ev  were  exhannled  ' 

At  '2  AM.  HeptemlK-r  i:ith,  Wolfe  «imI  hiH  StatT  jiot  int.. 
a  h.„it  and.  followed  |,v  ,h,.  whole  tlo.illa.  dropped  dow 
Htream  to  a  npot  whieh  the  (ieneral   had  himJlf  hc  Cm 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  eiiv. 

Wolfe   wan  the  tirHt  anhori..   and   looking  at   the  nre<i 
pice   whieh    towered   away   ahove   th.-m    into   olmruritv    le 
turned  to  a  Highland  officer,  and  Haid  :  ""«''""•>.  ''<' 

"I  do  not  helieve,  nir,  there  is  any  poNHihility  of  ceitiii-. 

tlie  heights  was  hegnu. 

no  The''l?in "''7"'"''1''  ""*^  '"'""'"«•  ♦''"  '"""  ^^nnnhh.l 
n^      h«t,ft«    ?  ^""^'y  P'-'^'J;''"-  R>"«I"ng  the  roots  o, 

tie  r  ascent,  till  the  summit  was  won ;  and  ruHhing  on,  ihev 
dislodged  a  captain's  guard  in  a  redoubt  near  it,  and  ^.l ei 
a  narrow  path  which  enabled  their  comrades  to        ch  w 

iowi'^riJe/; ""  '""^^""  '''''■'  ^^"""^  --^  '-^ «'-'';,!; 

Following    the    Highlanders.  Wolfe    was    ««on    on    ,1,,. 
plateau  of  the  precipice,  and  formed  his  (roops  in  contiguo 
columns  of  regiments  as  they  came  toiling  up;  and  ere  t  <■ 
sun  rose  he  had  4,500  men  marching  along    he  Heights    f 
Abraham.    To  bold  the  rcnloubt  covering  the  lan^S  u  . 

tlSds^he'cl^J"""'  '^"'  *'^"  '""«°^^  '"^^  SrJLi.s 
The  Marquis  of   "ontcalm   hurried  from   his  camp  iU 

£uw.;  WM^'r^  "P  '«^''°«  ^'"^^-^'-^^  about  mTdw 
itontl  S  f^'  ''T'  '°^  '^'  ^''y-  ^■*'"«  *»>«  British  halted 
about  a  mile  from  the  ramparts,  with  their  right  flank  rest 
ing  on  the  edge  of  a  steep  precipice  that  overhangs  the  river 
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The  caution  won  beard  plalulj  :  "  Boldati,  marques  bi^n  QtiakM 
lot,  offlclera!"  "•• 

By  Wolfe's  ordor  IiIh  wholp  line  held  its  tire  until  withii 
forty  yurdM  of  the  rncniy'M  hayonotM,  when  it  poiir(*d  in  a 
(h'Mtrurtive  volley  upon  the  French,  whiHM^  advance  wai  at 
once  arreHted  by  the  heu^  <  of  killed  and  wounded  that  fell 
over  each  other,  making  big  gupN  in  the  rankH. 

Montcalm  now  menaced  the  ItritJHh  Left:  but  on  Ix'ing 
roughly  repnlMcd,  hlH  troopn  iH'gan  to  waver.  It  wan  at 
thifl  critical  moment  that  Wolfe  waM  mortally  wounded, 
while  Htanding  on  the  extreme  Hight  Flank,  near  the  front 
of  the  28th  Regiment.  There  the  conflict  was  clow  nnd 
d<-Mperate;  and  hiH  poHition,  womewhat  in  front  of  the  line, 
rendered  him  fatally  conHpicnoiiM.  A  Hhot  Htrnck  him  in 
the  wriHt.  Wrapping  n  handkerchief  round  the  Hhattered 
limb  to  Htanch  the  bl(»od,  Ik*  headed  a  bayonet  charge,  when 
a  si-i-ond  shot  pierced  hiw  nlMlonien,  and  a  thirJ  his  breiiNt. 
With  the  blood  pouring  from  thr(H>  woiindH,  Muggering  back 
to'.ardw  the  (Sloiu'eBterHhircH  ('2Mth),  he  leaned  on  Captain 
Carrie,  and  then  Hunk  upon  the  Hward,  dying. 

"  Tliey  run!  Hee  how  they  run  I  "  exclaimed  C'uptain 
('iirrie,  who  Htill  supported  liiH  ghoiilderH. 

"  Who  run  ?  "  UHked  he.  seeking  t(»  prop  hiniHelf  on  his 
ell)ow.  "  Th«!  French — they  are  giving  nay  in  all  direc- 
tions," Hitid  thoH(>  alH»ut  him. 

"  Then  wnd  a  battalion  to  hold  the  bridge  over  the 
Charles,  and  cat  otf  their  retreat,"  and,  sinking  buck,  he 
exclaim-'d  :  '•  Now.  praiwd  iKi  God,  I  die  happy." 

He  turned  and,  with  a  spaHm,  expire<l. 

Uy  this  time  the  Marquis  of  Montcalm  had  fallen,  his 
thigh  smashed  by  a  shot. 

The  Marquis,  just  l>efore  he  died,  exclaimed  : 

"  Thank  Heaven,  I  shall  not  live  to  sec  the  capitulation 
of  QuebiH: !  I  have  got  my  death  tighting  against  the  bravest 
soldiers  in  the  world." 

Four  days  later  Quebec  was  formally  surrendered,  on  a 
promise  that  all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  inhabitants 
should  be  respected,  and  that  all  i)risonere  taken  should  be 
sent  to  France.  The  loss  of  the  nritish  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing  was  only  57  officers  and  591  soldiers ;  whilst  that 
of  the  French  was  about  200  officers  and  1,200  men. 

A  monument  at  Westminster,  a  cenotaph  on  the  Heights 
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of  Abraham,  and  another  in  his  native  village  of  Westerham, 
were  raiBed  to  the  memory  of  the  soldier  to  whom  Britain 
owed  the  couqnest  of  Canada. 

The  victory  was  greatly  due  to  the  Royal  Navy. 

Itwas  unfortunate  for  Vice- Admiral  Saunders  and  his 
subordinates  that  General  Wolfe  died  before  he  was  able  to 

t^^V".  f'  fr*.***^*  ^"^^  *=""'^  °«^«r  have  been  cap 
tiired  but  for  the  inestimable  and  loyal  cooperation  of  the 

I  have  mentioned  Captain  Cook  who  piloted  the  Fleet 
without  accident  300  miles  up  the  St.  Lawrence  Riyer,  but 
that^was  comparatively  simple  to  the  river  dilBculties  above 

When  the  local  nautical  authorities  declared  that  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  North  Channel  would  only  float  a  boat 
Admiral  Saunders  sent  his  favourite  junior  officer,  John 
Jervis  (later  Earl  St.  Vincent),  in  the  sloop  Porcu/nne    to 

oJoit^'trXs''"''  *"'  ''""'"  """*'"'  "^  '""'"  *'^  ^«°^^°^ 
By  the  middle  of  July  Saunders  had  got  some  vessels, 
commanded  by  selected  officers,  into  the  upper  reaches  of  t\u- 
river.  That  evening  Montcalm  sent  down  the  narrow  chan- 
nel a  flotilla  of  fire-ships,  but  the  sailors  in  boats  towed 
them  away  from  their  vessels.  Then  Wolfe  employed  the 
ships  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  and  his  masterly 
tactics  completely  outwitted  the  foe. 
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CHAPTER   III 

NAVAL  VICTORIES  OF  17S9 

A  Glorious  Year— Admiral  Boscawen — Naval  Victories— Hawke's  Victory  In 
Qulberon  Bay. 

THE  sailors  in  H.M.S.  Queen,  in  which  I  served,  were  AGlorioui 
singing  nightly  in  the  waist  during  the  Crimea  War  ^•"'  "*• 
David  Garrick's  patriotic  song,  written  in  this  year 
of  victories : 

"Gome  cheer  up,  my  lads,  'tis  to  glory  we  steer. 
To  add  something  more  to  this  wonderful  year." 

And  1759  wa«  indeed  crowned  with  victories.  First  came 
Minden,  then  Lagos  Bay,  Quebec,  Wandewash,  and  Quiberon 
liay. 

Admiral  Boscawen  (1711-61),  known  as  "Old  Dread-  L»fOiB«y 
nought,"  was  remarkable  for  courage  even  amongst  a  crowd 
of  brave  men,  and  he,  at  Lagos  Bay,  destroyed  the  French 
Mediterranean  Fleet  as  thoroughly  as  Hawke  shattered  their 
Atlantic  Fleet  when  it  ran  for  shelter  in  Quiberon  Bay. 
France  lost  in  the  years  1758-9  65  battle-ships,  and  as  a 
Navy  was  not  able  to  put  to  sea  again  during  the  war . 

Minden,  August  1st,  opened  the  long  list  of  victories; 
and  then  came  Boscawen's  pursuit  of  the  French  into  Lagos 
Bay,  the  scene  of  Sir  Francis  Drake's  audacious  exploit  in 
1587. 

Boscawen  was  refittting  his  fleet  at  Gibraltar  when  the 
French  Admiral,  who  had  been  ordered  to  pass  through  the 
Straits  and  concentrate  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet  in  Brest  in 
order  to  cover  the  crossing  of  an  invading  French  Army 
over  the  Channel,  tried  to  steal  past  Gibraltar  by  hugging 
the  African  coast.  Many  of  Boscawen's  ships  were  dis- 
mantled, but  the  Admiral  followed  as  quickly  as  possible, 
accompanied  by  some  of  his  vessels.  De  La  Clue  was 
speedily  overhauled,  for  he  would  not  leave  the  Souverain,  a 
very  slow  sailer.  Boscawen  laid  his  liag-ship,  the  Namur, 
across  the  bows  of  the  Oce'an,  carrying  De  La  Clue's  flag. 
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i  f  h?  V  t  ^^^'^.  ^°'''  ^""^  ^^^  ^"'  Purposely  directed 
on  the  Namur'8  rigging,  speedily  dismasted  her.  As  Bos- 
cawen  was  rowing  away  from  the  Namur  to  hoist  his  flac 
on  another  ship,  a  shot  went  through  the  side  of  his  barge 
snatching  off  his  wig  he  rolled  it  into  a  ball,  and  with  it 
plugged  the  hole  through  which  water  was  pouring  in 

At  sundown  the  gallant  French  Admiral  had  only  four 
ships  left  out  of  those  that  had  been  in  action,  for  some  had 
dropped  astern,  and  they  were  all  taken  or  destroyed  in 
Lagos  Bay.  The  Ofr«»  struck  on  some  rooks  as  she  enter'-d 
the  bay,  and  Boscawen,  disregarding  the  neutral  waters, 
burn  her,  and  the  Rrdoubtahlc,  capturing  the  Modvste,  and 
the  Jemcrmrc,  August  19th.  which  ship  later  had  a  glorious 
career  in  our  Navy,  notably  ut  Trafalgar  S'«"ous 

probably  unique  in  annals  of  war.    Boscawen  took  prisoner 

Monsieur  de  Hocquart,  the  Captain  of  the  Medea,  in  1744 

and  again  in  1747,  when  de  Hocquart  commanded  one  of  the 

ten  ships  captured  in  an  action  off  Cape  Finieterre,  in  which 

Boscawen  was  wounded,  and  the  Frenchman  was  again  can- 

aIi     *•"  1^^^'  ^^<^n  Boscawen  defeated  the  French  North 

^retfo^f  Sten.  "'•'"""^'  ^""  "--^^-"^^  «^iP«  -"h 

I  have^described  briefly  the  capture  of  Quebec.    Colonel 

Sir  Eyre  Coote  defeated  General  De  Lally  at  Wandewash,  in 

the  Carnat.c,  at  the  end  of  the  year.    Quebec  was  the  most 

conspicuous  success,  for  in  that  momentous  battle  Wolfo 

practically  conquered  America. 

,nA?*'°iJ'"°^?  ^1*T  *''*'*  B««cawen  in  August  was  watch- 
ing the  French  Mediterranean  Fleet,  and  that  Hawke  was 
blockading  the  French  Atlantic  Fleet  in  Brest.  He  was  n 
man  of  unusual  force  of  character.  Inking  as  fearless  of  tho 
Admiralty  as  he  was  of  the  French.  Throughout  a  verv 
tempestuous  summer  he  kept  his  Fleet  in  good  order.    Ho 

tZl  Jl,  'r  ""^''^'-'^T  ""'  •*  **'»*'  ^"  J^"Pl«"d  that 
riZT^     K-r  '''r^:^*^'-^^'  re-.notualled  and  cleansed  tho- 

domanded  more.     When  be  got  bad  beef  he  ordered  fresh 

V  otnllhi;     *7  ?/•";'"•■•  ""     '"■'    P<'romptory    demand,  tho 
\  i(  tiialling  establishment  at  Plymouth  was  reorganised 
Hawke  had  ascertained  that  the  French  Government  was 
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concentrating  at  Vannes,  in  Brittany,  20,000  men  for  the  in-  Quibaron 
va«ion  of  England.  Bay,  1759 

In  October  u  wind  forced  the  Fleet  to  run  for  Torbay, 
but  it  resumed  its  station  off  Brest  before  its  absence  was 
observed.  Hawke  was  driven  off  again  in  November,  and 
while  he  was  away  the  French  West  India  Squadron  arrived 
and  got  safely  into  port. 

On  the  day  Uawke  left  Torbay  to  return  to  his  station 
off  Brest  Admiral  Conflans  in  the  SoJeil  Royal,  with  20  line- 
ofbattle  ships  and  several  frigates,  left  Brest  for  Belle-Ile, 
au  island  15  miles  long,  which  forms  a  natural  breakwater 
to  the  indifferent  anchorage  in  Quiberon  Bay.  The  day 
broke,  November  20th,  dull  and  grey,  with  a  strong  Westerly 
wind  blowing  in  squalls.  Commodore  Duff,  with  a  small 
squadron,  who  had  been  watching  the  bay,  met  Admiral 
Conflans,  who,  having  been  driven  down  to  the  southward, 
was  sailing  northwards  for  Bellclle.  Dnff  and  his  squadron 
must  have  been  captured  or  sunk,  but  at  the  critical  moment 
Hawke  came  up  from  the  westward. 

Admiral  Conflans  formed  a  line  of  battle,  and  then,  re- 
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membering  that  his  primary  duty  wa«  not  to  flght  but  to 
escort  an  invading  force  across  the  Channel,  decided  to 
shelter  in  the  Bay,  which,  though  obstructed  by  rocks,  did 
not  oflfer  for  him  insuperable  difficulties  of  navigation,  as 
every  ship  carried  a  Breton  pilot,  and  the  Admiral  intended 
to  flght  Hawke  if  he  should  enter  the  rock-strewn  Bay. 

It  was  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  Admiral  Conflans 
in  his  flag-ship  rounded  the  Cardinal  rocks,  which  extend 
to  the  South-East  of  Belle-Ile,  his  rearmost  ships  being  still 
some  way  behind. 

The  wind  had  by  this  time  increased  to  a  gale;  rain  fell 
in  torrents,  but  Hawke  was  determined  to  destroy  the  foo 
and  signalled  "  Close  Action."  The  Captains  of  his  ships,  in 
spite  of  the  gale,  shook  the  reefs  out  of  their  top-sails  and 
pressed  on  through  the  surging  waters  which,  by  oscillatiii" 
the  rudder  very  violently,  required  eight  men  to  control  tlio 
wheel. 

Captain  Howe  (later  Lord)  steered  his  ship  so  close  to 
the  Formidable  that  he  scraped  oflf  her  ports  as  the  shin 
forged  ahead ;  the  gallant  Captain  Du  Verger,  though  mor- 
tally wounded,  continued  to  fight  his  ship  from  a  chair  until 
he  died,  and  she  surrendered  to  the  next  oncoming  British 

VvEod« 

Captain  Keppel  closed  on  the  Th^s4e  and  sunk  her  for 
her  brave  Captain  opened  her  lower  deck  ports  to  use  his 
heaviest  guns  and  was  swamped.  Keppel's  ship  also  wns 
wateriogged,  and  nearly  shared  the  fate  of  the  Th^s^e 

Hawke  followed  the  Soleil  Royal  inside  the  Bay  Tlie 
Superbe  interposed  to  shield  the  Admiral,  but  the  Roual 
George,  closing  on  her  with  one  broadside  at  close  rango 
^nt  her  to  the  bottom  with  All  Hands.  The  Master  of  tl.o 
Royal  George  respectfully  pointed  out  her  danger  but 
Hawke  replied  "  You've  now  done  your  duty,  lay  my  sLii) 
alongside  the  Soleil/'  and  he  did,  just  as  night  fell,  soon 
after  4  o'clock.  The  Fnmch  Admiral,  however,  edged  away 
in  the  darkness,  and  Hawke  signalled  to  his  fleet  to  anchor ' 

At  daylight  November  21st,  Hawke's  flag-ship  was  off 
the  mouth  of  the  \ilaine  river;  half  his  Fleet  was  inside  tl.e 
Bay,  but  two  were  on  the  rocks.  He  burnt  the  Soleil  and  tlic 
H^ros.  Seven  French  ships-of-the-line,  by  throwing  over- 
board guns  and  stores,  got  over  the  bar  of  the  river,  but  thov 
running  aground  broke  up;  seven  more  got  away  in  safotV 
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to  Bochefort.    The  British  casualties  were  only  one  Officer  Quib«rM 
and  300  men  killed.  B«r.  i7S9 

While  Hawke  aad  his  Fleet  were  daring  all  for  England 
the  people  of  London,  mad  with  terror  of  an  impending  in- 
vasion, and  believing  that  he  had  failed  in  his  duty  of 
blockading  the  French  Fleet  in  Brest,  burnt  him  in  efflgy ! 

Neither  the  Government  nor  the  Public  realised  that 
Hawke,  the  precursor  of  Nelson,  was  "  the  spirit  "  of  the 
Navy  he  was  striving  to  regenerate. 
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PART  VIII 
THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR 

CHAPTER    I 
THE  COMPARATIVE  STRENGTH  OF  THE  FORCES 

Preston  and  Shcrinmulr-Soclal  and  Military  Conditions-Outbrealc  of  the 
Frencti  H.vQlutlon-Tlic  Growth  of  the  Navy-The  Condition  of  the 
I<rinch  Navy-The  Rival  Navits-WcUington  Assisted  by  the  Navy. 

AFTER  the  brilliaut  battlos  wou  by  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
^^^  borough,  the  British  Army  wa«  u.,t  employed  ou  t\w 
(  ontinent  lor  many  years  except  at  Dettinceu,  174:5 
lontenoy,  1745,  and  at  Minden,  17r,!».     At  home,  however' 
there  were  the  battles  resulting  froiri  the  Reliellion  of  'ir,' 
whu'h  was  put  down  by  the  victories  gained  at  Preston  ancl 
Hieriflfmuir,  1715.    In  173!),  despite  the  great  efforts  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  there  began  a  series  of  wars  which  lasted 
almost  without  cessation,  until  i,m.">— wars  in  which  Eng- 
land was  almost  always  concerned.     For  the  purposes  of 
this  work  I  need  only  deal  with  those  conflicts  with  France 
which  gave  England  India,  and  Canada,  and  later  with 
Revolutionary    France   which    had    their   sequence    in   the 
Peninsular  War.  and  th(  ir  climax  at  Waterloo. 

Pri«)r  to  the  French  Revolution  the  social  and  military 
condition  of  Britain  was  prosperous,  and  was  daily  improv- 
ing, except  as  regards  the  Navy,  to  which  I  turn  farther  on. 
while  that  of  France  was  gradually  becoming  worse.  Cai)- 
tain  Mahan,  the  great  naval  writer,  sums  up  her  condition 
in  the  sentence.  "  France  was  moneyless  and  leaderless." 

For  two  centuries  France  had  been  misgoverned  under  a 
feudal  regime,  and  at  last  the  agricultural  and  trading 
classes  revolted  against  the  nominal  government  of  the  welT 
meaning  btit  feeble  Louis  Seize,  and  the  whole  social  fabric 
of  France  fell  to  pieces. 

During  the  thirteen  years  Wiliam  III.  was  on  the  throne 
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(1G891702),  iu  Hpite  of  big  iguoruncc  of  Naval  affairH,  the  ton    Brituh 
uage  and  fightiug  oflk'ieiicy  of  our  Fleet  was  nearly  doubled.  •*•*'• 
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Early    in    Anne's    reigu,  13    line-of -battle    sbips    were 


wrecked  in  a  gale,  bnt  the  Iohh  wxh  soon  made  good. 

Our  naval  power  remained  Htationary  during  the  reign  of 
George  I.  (1714-27),  but  under  Ueorge  II.  it  was  increased, 
and  from  the  outbreak  ot  the  Frent-li  Revolution  it  con- 
tinued to  grow  with  glorious  successes  at  sea,  until  in  the 
great  battle  off  Cape  Trafalgar,  OctoIxT,  1805,  it  became 
supreme. 

A  Parisian  mob,  June  20th,  1792,  invaded  the  Louvre  OutbrMkof 
Palace,  insulted  the  Royal  family,  and  made  the  King  put  •*•»•'»*••»« 
on  a  red  cap.    The  mob,  August  10th,  stormed  the  palace,      * 
killing  the  Swiss  Guards,  and  three  days  later  imprisoned 
the  Royal  family.    A  provisional  (Jovernment,  formed  from 
some  of  the  lowest  classes,  executed  Louis  XVI.  and  perpe- 
trated innumerable  butcheries  on  the  upper  classes. 

The  French  Ambassador  in  London,  who  had  been  in  an 
ambiguous  position  since  the  Revolutionary  parties  had 
seized  the  reins  of  goverment,  when  the  death  of  Louis  XVI. 
became  known,  was  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  then 
France,  on  bad  terms  with  Rus-sia,  Spain,  and  Sweden,  and 
already  at  war  with  Austria  and  Prussia,  declared  war 
against  Great  Britain  and  Holland. 

Neither  the  Revolutionists  at  the  head  of  the  Govern-  The  Franeli 
ment,  nor  even  the  great  child  of  the  Revolution,  the  future  Nary 
Emperor,  had  any  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  sea  life. 
They  supposed  audacious  courage  to  be  the  only  requisite 
quality  for  a  naval  officer. 

Napoleon,  repeating  the  errors  of  his  class,  said,  "  The 
English  will  become  very  small  when  France  shall  have  two 
or  three  admirals  willing  to  die."  Great  genius  as  ho  was, 
he  did  not  realise  that  naval  victories  are  won  by  cannon- 
shots  accurately  thrown  into  the  vital  spot  of  an  enemy's 
ship,  and  to  so  place  them  requires  good  seamanship,  skilled 
gunnery,  and  discipline,  in  order  to  exert  in  the  supreme 
hour  the  fullest  effect  of  destructive  weapons. 

The  Navy  had  been  mainly  officered  from  the  upper 
classes,  many  of  whom  were  murdered  or  exiled. 

All  the  attempts  to  reconstitute  an  efficient  officer  class 
failed,  and,  January,  1793,  just  before  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  the  National  Convention    decreed    that    admirals 
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might  be  taken  from  the  list  of  any  captains  of  one  month's 
seniority  as  such.  As  regards  the  men  "  before  the  mast," 
France  bad  pusuesscd  before  the  Revolution  6,000  trained 
Heamen-gunners.  These  were  dismissed  in  1794,  the  National 
Convention  decreeing  that  "  it  savoured  of  aristocracy  that 
any  body  of  men  should  have  an  exclusive  right  to  fight  at 
sea." 

The  effects  of  this  folly  were  soon  perceived  in  the  results 
uf  uavul  actions.  II. M.S.  Alexander  fought  three  French 
Hbips  of  her  uwu  touimge  fur  two  hours,  and  the  average 
loss  of  each  of  the  French  vessels  etjualled  that  of  the 
Alexander. 

In  August  of  that  year  the  Paris  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  ordered  un  admiml  to  remain  with  his  fleet  at  sea, 
but  the  crews  declined  .0  obey,  and  notwithstanding  the 
order  of  the  senior  officers  returned  to  Brest. 

Now,  however,  the  extreme  party  in  Paris  had  got  pos- 
session of  the  (ioverument,  and  strongly  disapproving  of  the 
mutiny  of  the  seamen,  executed  some  of  the  officers,  dis- 
missed others,  to  frighten  the  insubordinate  sailors,  and  in- 
timated plainly  that  insubordination  would  in  future  be  put 
down  with  a  strong  hand. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  men  were  very  badly 
treated,  and  although  the  fleet  was  on  a  home  station,  the 
crew  suffered  from  want  of  fresh  meat,  a  great  number  being 
tainted  with  scurvy.  When  the  men  were  wet  to  the  skin 
they  had  no  change  of  clothes,  and  even  ten  years  later, 
1805,  the  year  f  Trafalgar,  neither  clothing  nor  bedding 
was  issued  regularly  to  the  crews. 

These  conditions  of  the  French  Navy  explain  to  some 
extent  how  it  came  about  that  Great  Britain,  with  only  two- 
fifths  of  the  population  of  France,  and  with  a  disaffected 
Ireland  close  at  hand,  was  able  to  stand  up  alone  against 
Napoleon,  for  as  England's  allies  were  successively  beaten 
to  the  ground  by  the  Emperor,  they  sued  to  him  for  peace. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  ascendancy  of  the  British  Navy,  and 
the  uprising  of  the  Spanish  people  enabled  the  small  army 
under  Wellington  to  defy  Napoloon  in  Portugal  and  Spain. 
Later,  when  the  Emperor  had  exhausted  the  moral  and 
physical  forces  of  the  French  nation,  Wellington  invaded 
France,  and  co-operating  with  the  European  coalition  armies 
drove  him  from  his  Throne. 
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Captain  Mahan,  accepting  James's  statement  of  the  com-  Tk*  NavIm. 
paratlve  strengtli  of  the  Navies  of  England  and  France,  »■"■»'•• 
I  which  statement  was,  moreover,  endorsed  by  the  French 
I  Admiral  La  Gravi^re  in  his  •'  Guerres  Maritimes,"  puts 
i  the  British  Navy  as  being  one-sixth  more  powerful  than  the 
I  French.  Other  writers  state  that  England  had  115  ships 
I  mounting  8,7(M)  cannons,  and  France  had  75  ships  with  6,000 
1       guns. 

Hpuin  had  56  effectiA'e  Hue  of-battle  ships,  but  the  crews 
were  wretched  in  composition  and  discipline.  Officers  were 
untrained ;  even  the  larger  ships  had  only  30  seamen  or  so- 
called  sailors,  the  remainder  of  the  complement  being 
manned  from  the  streets  and  jails,  supplemented  by  recruit 
soldiers. 

However  inhuman  the  regicidal  Government  in  Paris 
were,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  were  courageous,  for 
they  faced  not  onlj  the  opposition  of  a  nearly  united  Europe 
but  the  prospect  also  of  starvation,  since  bad  harvests  and 
the  troublous  times  causing  the  land  to  go  out  of  cultivation, 
indicated  clearly  the  prospects  of  a  famine. 
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CHAPTER    II 

NAVAI.  AFFAIRS  FROM   1794-98 

The  GlMiou.  First  of  Jinjc-BulM  of  Uri.l.h  Ve.uU  Inferior-Captain  Horatio 

?a  k    The  k1  f'''"'"'^"'''"-I^n«lanU'.    I.oialion-Admiral    Jervl,', 

fIZ^      ^?        '■"'^    *'""""*    ^y    Landiinon-Neiion'.    Ri.e    to 

Sr^?M  r"^'"''!""  """P""'  *"  '"^'""  England-Admiral 
Duncan  «  Audacity-Napoleons  Han,  to  Invade  Egypt-Neiion  Huriue. 
Napoleon-Batlie  of  the  Mle-AbouJtir  bay. 

WE  now  come  to  the  first  great  victory  of  the  British 
lleetH  gained  over  the  Kepiiblicau  Navy. 

i.o-i  .    •      ^**'*'!  '^"^''''  *'*'"''*  ^"'■<^  »*■  th«  Admiralty,  wJio 
had  resigned  when  the  Annual  Estimates  were  cut  down  in 
17J0   was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Channel  Fleet 
and  hoisted  his  Hag  on  the  Quven  Charlotte  in  1793,  when' 
W5  years  ot  age,  on  the  outbreak  of  war  with  France. 

fehip  tor  ship  the  French  were  the  more  powerful  in  ton- 
nage and  in  weight  of  metal.  «•  Never  l)efore."  wrote  the 
Monittur  iKiiore  the  lieet  set  sail.  ••  did  there  exist  in  Brest 
a  lleet  so  formidable  and  well  disposed  as  that  now  lying 
there."  ^     •» 

Neither  the  work  of  our  designers  U(.r  that  of  the  builders 
was  tM,uai  to  the  results  achieved  in  the  foreign  navies.  In 
the  \\ar  our  best  sailing  vessels  wer.'  those  captured  from 
the  l-ren(-h  and  Spanish  navies.  Several  of  our  vc'ssels  had 
to  carry  ballast  stacked  on  one  side  to  keei)  them  unriuht 
and  in  many  instances  when  the  ships  designed  lo  carrv 
Rixty  guns  were  launched  they  c  „uld  oniv  carrv  Hftv 

The  supply  of  British  oak  had  been  neailv  exhausted  so 
re<ourse  was  had  to  (lennauy;  it  was  unsatisfactorv.  'the 
timber  dw'aying  within  twelve  months.  The  bolts  worked 
loose  in  the  rotting  wood,  and  each  watch  had  to  pump  water 
out  of  the  hull.  Water  leaked  in  half  a  foot  in  line  i-eathe, 
and  in  a  gale  as  much  as  4  feet.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
a  three  decker  to  roll  awav  her  top-masts 

Howe  had  20  sail  of  the  line  and  seven  frigates;  ih.« 
French  Admiral,  Villaret-.Toyeuse,  who  shared  his  aulln.ritv 
with  5?aiut- Andre,  a   Deputy  from  the  Convention,  on  the 
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Jacobin,  bad  the  Mime  iiiiiulM'r  t»f  Hlii|m  <»)'  the  line  nnd  livr  Tk« 
frigates  oB  the  coaNt  of  Hrittniiy. 

Ou  May  28lh,  when  tlie  Fieiuh  Heel,  wliirh  hud  »M'en 
Hightod  uiue  miloH  to  wiiidwnrd,  hauled  to  the  wind,  ln«'ked 
and  hove  to,  it  bei-ame  evident  that  the  enemy  waH  deolin- 
iug  an  eDga^^ment,  ho  Howe  gave  the  nigual  for  a  general 
ehase.  In  a  running  tight  the  lUroUitionnuirr,  after  loHing 
400,  reached  Rochefort  in  u  crippled  Htate.  Lord  Howe's 
flag  Hhip  did  moBt  of  tlu  lighting  on  the  2!»th.  The  Frencli 
Admiral  skilfully  extricated  three  of  his  di8nl)led  «hipH,  as 
be  did  again  on  June  Ist. 

Owing  to  fogs  nothing  decisive  hnppenjHl  either  on  this 
or  on  the  two  succeeding  days;  but  at  7  a.m.,  June  Ist, 
Howe  signalled  that  be  intended  to  break  through  the 
enemy's  lines  and  i-ngage  to  leeward,  ordering  each  ship 
to  steer  for  the  ship  opposite  to  her,  and  tight  "  yard-arm 
to  yard-arm." 

All  did  not  obey  the  order  literally,  but  in  tlie  action, 
which  resulted  in  a  series  of  duels,  most  of  the  captains, 
not  content  with  one  antagonist,  fought  one  on  either  side 
at  the  same  time,  and  Admiral  (Sardner,  in  the  Queen, 
engaged  ten  before  the  battle  tcrminrUcd. 

Lord  Howe  laid  his  flag  ship,  the  Qmrn  CJiarlottv,  along 
side  the  Mountain,  of  800  tons  greater  burden,  and  waiting 
until  the  ships  almost  touched,  with  one  broadside  struck 
down  the  (.•Mi>tain  and  300  of  the  crew,  making  a  hole  12 
feet  wide  in  her  stern  galleries;  then  he  drew  up  alongside 
the  Jaeobin,  carrying  the  Deputy  of  the  Ccmvention,  pass- 
ing so  close  that  the  VltarJottc's  jibbooni  almost  touched 
the  mizen  rigging.  When  the  Vlunlnllr,  making  sail,  drew 
ahead  of  the  Jacobin,  she  was  practically  a  sheer  hulk,  and 
the  Deputy  was  sheltering  below  the  water  line. 

The  Duke  of  Bruusicick  and  the  Vetxjt  ar  dii  Pi  iiple  were 
locked  together  for  three  hours,  iind  during  the  incessant 
lighting  the  laced  hat  was  shot  off  the  ligure-head.  A 
Bluejacket,  objecting  that  a  Koyal  Duke  should  remain  un- 
covered before  a  Republican,  borrowed  the  Captain's  hat, 
which  the  ship's  carpenter  nailed  on  to  the  head. 

When  the  ships  drifted  apart  the  Rrunsirirrs  mizen- 
mast  had  fallen  overboard,  and  a  large  gap  was  showing 
in  the  stern  of  the  Venfjnir,  whence  the  rudder  had  been 
kncM-ked  away.      She  was  slowly  sinking,  hut  lici-  signjils 
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of  diatreM  wore  not  noticed  for  sume  time,  when  all  tea- 
worthy  boatM  from  Howe'i  two  neareat  ahipfi  remored  200 
men,  but  all  the  neverely  wonnded  and  many  others  went 
down  in  the  ahip. 

Pakenham  {Invincible)  bad  Bilenced  hi*  opponent's  gnnn, 
and    hailing,    aakod,    '•  Have    you    Hurrendered  ? "      The 
Frenchman  replit-d,  ••  Non,  monBleur,  non !  "  and  Paken 
ham  nhouted,   "  Then,  damn  you,   why  dont   you   so  on 
firing  ? "  ^  /       B 

By  noon,  when  the  firing  bad  ulutkenod.  the  BrUlHh  ba«l 
eleven,  the  French  twelve  diHmadted  vvtm'in,  which  were 
captured  by  2.30  v.\i.,  and  then  Admiral  Villaret  Joveuw 
ateered  for  the  harbour  of  Breaf,. 

That  day'B  Britiah  caauuitieg  were  223  killed  and  700 
wounded,  and  the  total  number  waa  1,118.  The  French 
total  loaa  waa  7,000  men. 

Lord  Howe  bad  not  turned  in  fjr  five  nigbta,  and  ha<l 
to  be  supported  by  his  ofHcera :  he  went  to  aea  again,  but 
exerciaed  merely  a  negative  control  over  the  fleet.  PortH 
mouth  waa  now  in  connection  by  semaphore  with  the 
Admiralty,  and  thus  aroae  a  ayatem,  from  facility  of  trans 
milling  orders,  of  ketpiug  the  fleet  at  Spithead.  It  had 
the  unfortunate  reault,  with  the  prevailing  westerly  winds 
on  our  southern  coasts,  of  stationing  the  fleet  too  far  to 
the  east  to  control  the  French  ships  in  Brest  harbour. 

The  Kepublicuu  Army,  by  continued  successes,  in  tbr 
autumn  of  1794  had  overrun  the  United  ProvintoH,  an.l 
January  29lh,  179.1,  Picliegru  entered  Amsterdam,  and 
Great  Britain's  ally,  going  over  to  the  Republic,  becamf 
an  enemy. 

The  Dutch  men-of-war  remained  in  port  during  IT!).", 
except  one  squadron,  which,  sailing  by  the  north  of  th. 
Orkney  Islands  lor  the  Capo  of  Good  Uope,  was  captured  in 
Saldauba  Bay.     Ceylon  and  Malacca  also  fell  to  our  shipH. 

The  British  naval  operations  in  the  Mediterranean  durin},' 
1795  Buflfered  from  want  of  an  enterprising  commander  in 
chief,  but  Captain  Horatio  Nelson  did  all  that  was  possible 
in  helping  the  Austrian  army  operating  against  the  Republic. 

The  French  Government  now  decided  to  keep  their  hvj. 
ships  in  harbour,  and  harass  British  commerce  in  tlie 
Colonies  and  on  the  high  seas  by  the  employment  of  fasi 
frigates. 


Sir  John  Jervis 
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Admiral  Blr  John  Jerri*,  who  BMumed  the  command  in  t«ri  •«. 
ib»-  Wenttrn  Mediterranean  early  In  December,  1795.  was  born  Vi^..* 
(IJ  y.'i»n»  earlier.    He  waa  endowed  with  remarkable  moral 
unci  pli.VMiral  courage ;  he  wa*  a  calm  but  ruthlew  nuppreaaor 
of  iii«ul)ordiuatlon,  maintaining  dlncipllne  while  dlBpla.ylnjr 
thf  jiollshed  courteous  manners  of  a  highbred  aristocrat, 
and  wk'Idlug  hln  power  with  an  Iron  hand.    Captain  Mohan 
htutes  that  he  had  a  cool,  aound,  rapid  professional  jiuIk 
meut,  a  steuJy,  unflinching  determination  to  succeed,  com- 
bined with  abiwlute  fearlessness  of  respouslblUty.     He  pos 
«'88ed  ul84>  the  highest  form  of  gc-nlus  In  his  capacity  for 
taking  trouble.    He  gave  Ihc  most  minute  attention  to  all 
important  details,  and  having  under  his  command  some  ex- 
cellent captains  then  In  the  prime  of  life,  the  stern  though 
iijjpd  Admiral,  and  his  equally  determined  subordinates, 
made  the  Mediterranean  fleet  a  model  for  all  time. 

As  Mahan  in  his  elocpient  book  states :  "  Sir  John 
.ferviH  cuunot  be  compared  with  Nelson;  indeed  St. 
Vincent  himself  summed  up  the  characteristics  of  our 
greatest  naval  leader  In  the  cryptic  expression, '  There  Is  but 
one  Nelson.'  "  If  this  be  granted,  St.  Vincent,  after  him, 
stands  ntxt  in  our  naval  history. 

When  Jervis,  later  Earl  St.  Vincent,  had  repaired  and  Bloekaa* 
refitted  his  fleet  in  the  Tagus,  he  blockaded  the  Spanish  ves-  •'  «•*'• 
kIb  which  had  taken  refuge  in  Cadiz,  ond  hemmed  them  in 
there  for  nearly  two  years.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he 
stamped  out  mutiny  of  the  ships  under  his  command  by 
drastic  measures,  hich  neither  the  imperturbable  Lord 
Howe  nor  the  intrepid  Duncan  attempted  in  the  Channel  and 
North  Sea,  an  outline  of  which  we  give  from  Tucker's 
•'  Memoirs  of  Earl  St.  Vincent,"  and  shall  allude  later  to  the 
mutinies  in  the  Channel  fleet. 

The  news  of  the  mutinies  at  Spithead  and  at  the  Nore  M<iiiay«t 
had  reached  St.  Vincent's  fleet,  but  nothing  untoward  hap  SpUh««a 
pened  until  two  ships  joined  the  fleet  from  Spithead.  When 
the  Marlborough  arrived,  with  the  character  of  the  worst 
disciplined  crew  in  the  Channel,  she  was  ordered  to  take  her 
berth  in  the  centre  of  the  fleet,  and  a  court  martial  was 
assembled  for  the  trial  of  a  man  who  liad  endeavoured  to 
protect  a  Bluejacket  who  had  been  condemned  to  death. 
St.  Vincent,  in  contirming  the  sentence,  to  be  carried  out 
the  following  morning,  added,   "  and  by  the  crew  of  the 
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Marlhorough  alone.     N.)  part  of  the  iKjats'  crews  from  th. 
other  Hhips,  as  hab  been  usual  ou  similar  occasions,  to  assist 
lu  the  punishment."     The  captain  expressed  his  conviction 
to  the  Admiral  that  his  crew  would  never  permit  the  man 
to  be  hanged  on  board  the  Marlborough,  and  St.  Vincent 
explained  to  him  that  unless  the  Marlborough's  men  hanced 
the  culprit,  the  captain,  ship,  and  Ail  Hands  would  go  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.    Next  morning  the  launches  of  every 
line  of  battleship,  with  a  loaded  cannon,  surrounded  the 
Marlborough,  with  their  guns  laid  on  the  waterline.     At 
S   l)ells  the  prisoner  was  placed  on   the  cathead   with  a 
halter  round  his  neck.     As  the  last  stroke  of  eight  bells 
sounded  the  flag  ship  fired  a  gun,  and  the  man  was  lifted  oil 
his  feet,  but  he  dropped    back    again,  and    the    sensation 
throughout  the  tlet>t  was  intense.    It  was  only  an  accident 
however,  of  the  noose  slipping,  for  a  few  moments  later  the 
prisoner  was  run  up  to  the  yard-arm,  Lord  St.  Vincent  ex- 
claiming, "  Discipline  is  now  prei»erved.'* 

Though  Lord  St.  Vincent  felt  obliged  to  hang  seven.  I 
mutinous  seamen,  he  watched  over  the  interests  of  all  good 
men,  doing  much  for  their  comfort,  and  when  the  price  of 
tobacco  rose  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitive,  he  caused  it  to  be 
sold  at  the  ordinary  rat.',  paying  the  difference  from  his  own 
incom.'. 

Early  in  1797  there  was  a  decided  unrest  in  the  Royal 
^avy,  for  which  the  men  had  many  valid  reasons  for  com 
plaint,  which  came  to  u  head  in  the  excitement  produced  bv 
the  French  Revolution.     The  greater  part  of  Ireland   »as 
seething  with  discontent,  and  many  of  her  sous  were  corre 
sponding  with  the  enemies  of  England,  and  arranging  an 
insurrection  which  was  to  be  coincident  with  the  arrival  of 
a  French  invading  army.    It  was  at  this  critical  time  thai 
the  British  (Jovernmeut  was  soared  by  the  concerted  and 
nearly  general  mutinous  feeling  in  the  tleets  at  Snithead 
and  at  the  Nore. 

As  we  have  stated,  the  sailors  had  manv  good  ground^ 
for  complaint.  The  pay  was  absuruly  small,  being  at  tlie 
same  rate  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  earlier,  and  the  hap 
hazard  method  of  issuing  it  rendered  its  receipt  not  oulv 
irregular  but  uncertain,  while  the  cost  of  all  necessaries 
of  life  had  risen.  The  jyeiisit.n  was  similar  to  that  in  the 
time   of   Charles    II.,    though    the   soldiers'    had    been    in 
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creased.  Moreover,  if  a  sailor  was  in  hospital,  say  from  N«v«i 
scurvy,  contracted  from  want  of  proper  food,  his  pay  was  ^'J"*** 
stopped.  At  the  end  of  the  ship's  commission,  which 
usually  lasted  from  three  to  five  years,  the  Bluejacket  got 
a  ticket  redeemable  on  shore.  Immediately  the  tickets  were 
handed  over  Jews  attended,  in  bumboats — that  is,  the  boats 
bringing  provisions — and  often  bought  up  these  tickets  for 
tritiiug  sums  of  ready  money.  If  a  sailor  posted  his  ticket 
to  his  family  they  coiild  realise  its  value  in  London  only,  and 
as  the  journey  was  but  seldom  possible,  Jews  and  other 
spe(>ulators  bought  tickets  at  about  one-tenth  their  value. 

In  the  matter  of  provisions  he  was  worse  off  than  the 
ordinary  pauper.  He  was  in  the  hands  of  the  purser, 
who  in  those  days  was  often  a  man  of  the  lowest  busi- 
ness morality.  The  food  supplied  was  a1>ominable  in 
quality;  while  as  to  quantity,  fourteen  instead  of  sixteen 
I  ounces  went  to  the  navy  pound.  Scurvy  was  common  from 
the  ships  being  months  at  sea  and  the  crews  rationed  on 
decaying  salt  beef  and  salt  pork;  the  biscuits  were  full  of 
maggots  and  weenls;  the  water  was  often  putrid,  with  an 
odour  like  that  of  rotten  eggs,  from  decomposition  in 
wooden  casks,  for  iron  tanks  to  not  used  until  after 
1815.  The  purser  usually  retire^  on  a  competency,  after  a 
life  spent  in  swindling  the  defenders  of  his  country,  who, 
had  they  received  everything  they  were  entitled  to,  would 
still  liavp  bpoti  poorly  paid  and  rationed.  Peculation  ex- 
femlcd  j'ven  to  such  details  as  shortening  the  allowance  of 
grog  Ity  the  insertion  of  the  purveyor's  thumb  into  the  panni- 
kin. Moreover,  the  discipline  of  those  days  was  terribly 
severe;  and  as  one  evil  breeds  another,  the  state  of  things 
on  board  obliged  the  captains  to  refuse  leave  ashore,  when 
in  harbour,  for  fear  of  desertion.  Finally,  the  custom  of 
sending  criminals  into  the  Navy  accentuated  the  evils.  "  It 
is  notorious,"  says  James,  "  that  a  custom  had  long  pre- 
vailed for  the  London  police,  when  a  culprit  possessed  wit 
enough  for  his  rogtiery  just  to  elude  the  letter  of  the  law, 
rather  than  discharge  him  that  he  might  commit  fresh  depre- 
dations upon  s<Kiety,  to  send  him  on  board  a  ship  of  war. 
He  was  often  a  plausible  fellow,  with  a  smattering  of  learn - 
lug.  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  could  expound  Acts  of 
Tarliament  to  the  sailors,  and  told  them  where  they  were 
wronged." 
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England  at  this  time  waa  permeated  by  secret  societies, 
the  offspring  of  tlie  French  Revolution,  and  all  opposed  to 
monarchy.  Many  members  of  these  societies  who  were 
convicted  in  numbers,  were,  with  fatal  blindness,  sent  to 
sea  as  a  punishment.  These  men  became  the  natural  rin;;- 
leaders  of  mutiny. 

Even  a  greater  grievance  than  bad  food  was  the  practic.il 
imprisonment  on  board  ship.  When  a  vessel  returned  to  port 
after  a  cruise  no  leave  was  given  lest  the  sailors  should  desert, 
and  42,000  of  them  did  so  during  the  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution.  This  is  not  strange  to  anyone  who  understands 
the  system  of  manning  a  ship  in  those  days.  A  captain  on 
being  appointed  to  commission  a  mau-of-war  advertldetl 
for  volunteers,  enlarging  on  the  certainty  of  prize  money 
and  a  liberal  allowance  of  grog.  When  this  failed  to  com- 
plete the  complement,  preHS-gangs  under  lieutenants  aud 
able  seamen  swept  all  the  haunts  of  sailors  in  the  ports. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  effects  of  the  French 
Revolution  were  felt  by  all  European  nationalities,  but  the 
actual  outbreak  at  Spithead  was  occasioned  by  the  gross 
stupidity,  and  bad  faith  of  the  Government. 

Early  in  January,  1797,  the  Bluejackets  of  four  ships 
anchored  at  Spithead  wrote  to  "  Black  Dick,"  Admiral  Lord 
Howe,  statements  of  their  grievances,  but  the  Admiralty, 
during  Howe's  illness,  pigeon-holed  the  petition,  and  ordered 
Lord  Bridport,  who  commanded  the  Channel  Fleet,  to  put 
to  sea.  The  sailors  refused  to  heave  up  the  anchors,  and 
hoisted  the  Red  Flag. 

A  Government  committee  sent  from  Loudon  promised  all 
the  concessions  demanded,  but  took  no  steps  to  carry  their 
promise  into  effect.  Secret  instructions  were  sent,  however, 
to  facilitate  the  issue  of  ball  ammunition  for  the  marines 
to  shoot  insubordinate  sailors.  Although  the  order  was 
suppressed,  it  leaked  out,  and  the  sailors  demanded  of 
Lord  Bridport  a  eopy,  threatening  to  flog  the  captain  oi' 
their  ship  uuIchh  it  was  produced.  The  order,  which  wiis 
then  published,  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  fleet. 

Early  in  May  another  violent  scene  occurred  on  (lie 
flug-ship.  Delegates  from  other  vessels  came  on  board  in 
spite  of  orders,  aud  after  much  altei-cation  one  of  them 
was  training  a  gun  on  the  officers  standing  on  the  (piarter 
deck,  when  Lieutenant  Bover  ordered  the  man  to  desist. 
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He  refused,  and  the  officer,  firing,  killed  him.  General  SpithMd, 
firing  then  ensued.  Two  officers  and  many  men  were  ^^'^ 
wounded,  but  the  men  from  their  numbers  obtained  the 
mastery  of  the  deck.  Then  Bover  was  tried  by  a  drum- 
head court  martial.  While  being  prepared  for  execution 
with  a  rope  round  his  neck,  he  never  ceased  to  revile  the 
crew  as  mutinous  scoundrels.  He  was  about  to  be  run  up 
to  the  yard-arm  when  Admiral  Colpoys,  making  his  voice 
heard,  shouted  that  he  had  given  him  the  order  to  fire, 
and  that  he  only  was  answerable  for  the  death  of  the 
Bluejacket.  He  would  probably  have  taken  Bover's  place 
inside  the  halter,  but  that  a  diversion  was  created  by  a 
foulmouthed  Bluejacket,  who  poured  on  him  such  a  torrent 
of  obscene  language  that  the  crew  ordered  him  to  "  stow 
it."  or  they  would  chuck  him  overboard. 

The  mutinous  crews  imprisoned  all  the  officers,  and 
Lieutenant  Bover  was  summoned  to  attend  a  coroner's 
inquest  on  shore.  The  crew  were  at  first  disinclined  to  let 
him  go  free,  but  he  assured  them  that  in  any  case  he  would 
return.  The  verdict  was  "  justifiable  homicide,"  and  when 
Bover  pulled  off  to  the  ship  he  was  cheered  by  the  crew. 

King  George  III.  asked  Lord  Howe  to  intervene  in  this 
serious  matter.  He  was  still  a  cripple,  walking  with  the 
help  of  sticks,  but  acting  firmly  with  the  Government,  he 
obtained  full  power  to  treat  with  the  men  as  regards  pay, 
and  on  all  other  points.  He  visited  every  ship,  accompanied 
by  the  delegates,  being  so  infirm  that  he  was  necessarily 
helped  up  the  side,  and  was  received  everywhere  with  touch- 
ing, affectionate  respect.  On  May  16th  the  Spithead  fleet 
returned  to  duty. 

Admiral  Duncan,  who  lay  off  the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  Mntinfat 
at  first  with  two  ships  only,  was  at  Yarmouth  revictualling  ^•""•»*'»> 
his  flag-ship,  H.M.S.  Venerable,  when,  April  30th,  the  crew,  "*' 
on  hearing  from  the  fleet  at  Spithead,   were  induced  to 
mutiny. 

The  Admiral  was  on  the  quarter-deck  when  the  men 
suddenly  broke  into  tumultuous  cheering.  Duncan  sent  for 
all  the  officers,  ordered  the  Marines  to  fall  in  armed,  and 
Hi<?n  walked  forward  alone.  A  man  of  immense  stature, 
C  feet  4  inches  in  height,  and  of  proportionate  breadth,  his 
very  size  and  mien  inspired  awe.  He  asked  at  first  quietly 
what  had  induced  them  to  commit  such  a  breach  of  dis- 
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cipline.  The  men  hung  their  heads  and  were  eilent.  The 
Admiral,  selecting  five  whom  he  suspected,  from  their 
demeanour,  of  being  ringleaders,  sent  them  aft  to  the  poop 
There  they  were  kept  until  all  had  had  time  for  reflection. 
Then  the  Admiral  piiml  "  All  hands."  and  with  the  marines 
on  the  poop  with  loaded  muskets,  the  officers  on  the  weather 
side  of  the  quarterdeck,  and  the  Bluejackets  to  leeward, 
he  addressed  the  crew  forcibly  and  to  the  point,  that  nd 
one  should  lower  his  flag  from  the  masthead,  and  "  Pined 
down." 

On  the  following  Sunday,  jus.  a  week  later,  he  piped 
"  All  Hands,"  and  made  them  an  equally  powerful  speech, 
which  induced  from  the  men  a  remarkable  letter,  in  which 
they  deplored  their  act  of  indiscipline.  b<'gged  for  forgive 
uess.  and  pr»>(estcd  their  loyalty  and  willingness  to  obey 
every  <uder.  This  j>romise  they  nobly  redeemed,  even  when 
nearly  all  the  res(  of  the  squadron  mutinitnl. 

The  crew  of  II.xM.S.  Adamant  mutinied  This  was  on 
May  13th.  The  Admiral.  }:<»iiig  :m  board,  spoke  to  the  men 
stating  plainly  that  he  would  lici^onally  kill  the  first  man 
who  defied  his  lawful  authority,  and  then  challenged  any- 
one to  dispute  it.  A  sailor,  pushing  his  way  through  the 
crowd  of  men  assembled  oii  the  quarter  deck,  said  insolently. 
*■  I  dispute  it."  The  Aduiral,  with  his  immense  height  and 
breadth,  seiziur  (be  man  by  the  collar  with  one  hand,  lifted 
him  off  his  feet,  and  holding  him  iit  arm's  length  over  the 
side  of  ihe  ship,  called  out.  "  My  lads,  look  at  this  fellow 
Aslio  wants  to  deprive  me  ot  my  command." 

The  crew  of  the  Adamant  wmained  loyal,  with  that  of 
the  flagship  Vrtierabtc.  I.ul  tlioiijih  when  delegates  canio 
from  the  ships  at  the  Nore  to  seduce  the  fleet,  the  Admiral 
was  able  to  make  them  prisoners,  yet  some  few  days  later, 
when  he  signalled  to  the  fleet  to  weigh  anchor.'  all  the 
others  except  the  Adamant  refused  to  sail,  and  Duncan, 
with  supreme  audacity,  took  tho.se  two  battleships  and  the 
Circe  frigate,  whose  mutinous  ci  ;'w  was  dominated  by  the 
<aptain,  to  confront  95  Dutch  men  of-war  lying  inside  the 
narrow  entrance  to  the  Texel.  which  he  ,ontinned  to  guar.l 
until,  the  mutiny  having  Iwen  suppressed,  the  Admiralty 
was  able  to  send  him  a  reinforcement. 

When  Lord  fJo\\'e  had  brought  the  Spithead  fleet  back 
to  its  duty,  another  mutiny  broke  out  at  the  Nore,  organised 
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by  a  aeaman  named  Parker,  who  had  been  drafted  as  a  Mutuiyat 
minor  offender  in  a  quota  from  the  County  of  Perth.  He  ^^g?*'*' 
bad  been  a  midiihipman,  but  had  been  diHmisHed  from  two 
Bhips  in  MUCceHsion,  and  eventually  had  been  diumisHed  from 
the  Bervice.  Nevertheless,  he  corrupted  all  the  crews  of  the 
ships  at  the  Nore  in  his  first  attempt,  and  made  fresh  de- 
mands on  the  Admiralty.  The  squadron  blockaded  the 
Thames,  and  Consols  fell  to  49.  Active  steps  were,  how- 
ever, taken.  Public  feeling  was  very  much  against  the 
sailors,  and  at  the  end  of  June  the  mutiny  was  sup- 
pressed, Parker  and  eighteen  others  being  hanged. 

Admiral  Sir  John  Jervis,  early  on  February  14th,  re- 
marked to  one  of  his  officers  :  '*  A  victory  is  very  essential 
to  England  at  this  moment." 

The  situation  was  indeed  critical.  Spain  had  joined 
France;  Austria  only  of  the  Continental  Powers  remained 
true  to  her  engagements  with  England.  Jervib  had  been 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  Mediterranean;  the  English 
fleet  in  the  Channel  had  failed  to  interfere  with  General 
Heche's  expedition  to  invade  Ireland,  which  had  left 
France  on  December  16th.  The  British  seamen  were  dis- 
contented with  regard  to  their  pay,  rations,  and  conditions 
of  service,  and  were  about  to  break  out  in  mutiny.  An  in- 
vasion of  England  was  feared,  and  the  financial  position 
was  so  alarming  that  the  Bank  of  England  was  about  to 
suspend  cash  payments,  as  it  did  a  fortnight  later.  The 
French  Government  arranged  to  combine  their  northern 
fleet  with  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Cadiz  harbour,  and  if  it  had 
succeeded  in  getting  up  to  Brest  the  Allies  would  have  so 
greatly  outnumbered  the  British  ships  that  the  blockade  of 
Dutch  and  French  ports  must  have  been  raised. 

The  battle  of  St.  Vincent,  which  greatly  enhanced  one  BattUof 
naval  commander's  reputation,  and  established   the  fame  St.  ViBcant. 
of  Horatio  Nelson,  was  indeed  opportune.     England  stood  ''•' 
almost  alone  against  Europe.    Her  American  colonies  were 
on  the  verge  of  revolution ;  Ireland  was  restive ;  and  France 
the  all-conquering  was  doing  everything  in  her  power  to 
defeat  our  little  nation. 

Admiral  Jervis,  then  commanding  the  British  fleet  at 
Gibraltar,  was  ordered  to  make  towards  the  Tagus,  and 
prevent  the  junction  of  the  Brest  and  Cadiz  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain,  then  united  in  an  offensive  alliance. 
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The  oddR  were  greatly  agaioHt  Jervis  at  thii  period  :  Iun 
force  wuH  reduced  to  ulxteen  Hhipti,   but  hiH  spirit  muni 
fi'Htt'd  ItHt'lf  in  the  order  which   he  at  once  imued,   that 
the  entire  fleet  muHt  be  retitted  and  ready  to  proceed  to 
sea  within  a  weelt  of  itfi  arrival  off  Liiibon. 

When  the  St.  George,  a  ninety-gun  ship,  grounded,  and 
was  compelled  to  return  to  dry-dock,  this  left  .Tervia  onlv 
eight  sail  (if  the  line  with  which  to  engage  a  fleet  of  from 
twenty  to  forty  shipH,  every  one  of  gnperior  tonnage  and 
weight  of  metal  Ut  hig  own.  On  the  day  before  he  left  the 
TiigiiH.  .Tervig  received  information  that  the  enemy's  nhipM 
had  left  the  Mediterranean,  and  were  proceeding  towards 
Brest.  He  galled  to  miH't  them,  and  In'ing  joined  by  sev«'ii 
gliipg  of  the  line,  then  had  fifteen.  The  largest  wag  tlic 
Victory,  hig  flagship,  of  one  hundred  guns,  the  smallpst. 
of  sixty-four  guns. 

Jenis  took  up  hig  position  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  station 
ing  lookout  frigates  to  report  on  the  enemy's  movements. 
On  February  13th,  Commodore  Horatio  Nelson  joined,  and 
hoisted  hig  flag  in  the  Captain.  Jenis  made  the  signnl. 
"  Clost>  order  and  prepare  for  action."  and  at  dinner  «>n 
Febniary  13th  propos<'d  as  a  toast :  "  Victory  over  the 
Dons  to-morrow  in  the  iMittle  from  which  they  cannot 
escap*'." 

He  was  always  taciturn;  one  who  unbent  but  seldom: 
a  man  who  made  his  ijersonality  felt  through  every  unit 
of  hig  command— a  born  leader.  That  night  he  was  stern<r 
than  ever,  because  he  knew  that  victory  must  wait  upon  Ids 
endeavours  on  the  coming  day.  Defeat  would  be  fatal  to 
England. 

The  hostile  fleet  soon  after  daylight,  February  14tli. 
was  reported  in  sight.  "  Sir  John,  there  are  twenty  gevcii 
gail  of  the  line;  nearly  double  our  own."  "Enough;  it 
there  are  tifty,  I'll  go  through  'em." 

The  Spanish  vesselg  were  better  sailers,  especially  on 
a  wind,  but  their  crews,  jtg  seamen,  and  as  gunners,  wore 
very  inferior  to  Jer\'ig'g  men,  who  had  l)een  cruising  for 
months,  with  coustaut  gunnery  practice,  off  Toulon,  wlnlc 
the  Spaniardg  lay  in  Cadiz  harbour. 

Close-hauled  on  the  starboard  tack,  the  Victory  swept 
forward  towardg  tliat  great  fleet  of  forty  vessels.  Tiie 
Admiral's  keen  eyps  had  noticed  a  fact  that  was  vitally 
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to  affect  the  iwiic  of  tin-  day.     Then'   huh  a   wide  gap  kHUaf 
lietween  the  two  halves  of  the  Hpanish  fleet.  St.  VImmI. 

He  Ki<;oalled,  •*  PasN  throagb  the  enemy'R  line,  and  "*' 
engage  it  to  leeward."  Without  seeking  to  deviate  in  the 
least,  Capt'.n  Troiibridge,  tlu'  flng  captain,  held  on  hiw 
course  until  his  men  could  m*  the  fat-en  of  the  Bpanlsh 
guniierH  over  their  guns  nt  every  port  in  the  tower- 
ing Hide.  They  heard  indeed  the  Mtraining  of  the  tackles 
HH  the  Spanish  guns  were  pointed  for  a  broadside— which 
was,  however,  never  tired !  For  the  order  was  given,  and 
the  L'ullwlen  discharged  two  double  shotted  broadsides  so 
rapidly  that  the  Spaniard,  raked  through  and  through,  was 
thrown  into  such  confusion  that  she  came  up  "  in  irons," 
and  then  went  about  without  llrlug  a  gun. 

The  Spanish  fleet  was  indifferently  manned,  for  even  in 
the  flag-ships  not  more  than  eighty  of  th«'  crew  were  seamen, 
the  remainder  being  landsmen  and  soldier  recruits.     After 
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■•Hi* •!       iht'  HbipH  had  rHcelved  the  flrat  broadiidf  uouc  of  the  cr^UH 

im  *'  ^""'*'  •^"  "'"'^  ^"  ""P"'""  d«™aK«^,  ttuti  though  the  offlniH 
shot  some,  aDd  wounded  many,  the  others  fell  on  thtir 
knee*  and  itaid  they  preferred  death  where  they  knelt  to 
going  aloft. 

The  leeward  diviNion  of  the  HpauJNh  fleet  recogniiied  tlic 
appalling  diMiHter  that  had  b«'fallen  It,  in  that  It  win 
nevered  from  it*  weather  half,  and  endeavonred  to  retrieve 
the  diwuiter  by  breaking  through  the  Hritlnh  line. 

And  iiow  Ntimm  made  himHelf  fiimoiiH.  He  attacko), 
on  the  Captain,  the  Sanctiaaima  Trinidad,  carrying  neurl.v 
twite  the  number  of  guns,  although  «he  was  supported  by  nvc 
other  HhipH  all  bigger  than  his  own  ship.  Nelson  as  soon 
sueeoured,  and  carried  by  boarding  the  San  A'/co  ■.■.-,  kihI 
Han  Joacf,  after  the  Captain  had  lost  all  her  spars. 

At  five  o'clock  the  Battle  of  St.  Vincent  was  over;  tlio 
Spaniards  were  in  full  retreat,  leaving  four  of  their  finest 
ships  in  the  victors'  hands.  The  French  fleet  off  Brest  had 
lieeu  deprived  of  supports  required  to  obtain  command  of 
the  Channel. 

The  victory  cost  England  three  hundred  officers  and 
men  killed  or  wounded ;  the  losses  of  the  enemy  were  never 
known  in  entirety,  although  aboard  the  captured  ships  alone 
the  casualties  totalled  seven  hundred. 

Sir  John  Jervis  was  created  an  earl,  with  a  pension  of 
£3,000  per  annum. 
Eff«eu*f  The  statements  preceding  the  narrative  of  the  battle  of 

St.  viMMt  Cape  St.  Vincent,  February  14th,  1797,  indi-   ted  England's 
critical  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Sir  John  Jervis,  by  his  brilliant  victory  on  St.  Valeu 
tine's  Day,  muzzled  effectually  the  Spanish  fleet,  and  about 
the  same  time  General  Hoche'g  expedition  for  the  invaRiou 
of  Ireland,  straggled  back  to  Brest,  only  about  half  of  it 
having  reached  Bantry  Bay.  France,  however,  concentrafod 
on  the  Texel  30,000  men  for  General  Hoche's  renewed 
attempt,  for  which  the  Dutch  prepared  twenty  battle-sliips 
as  escort  for  the  transports. 

The  Nore  mutiny  broke  out  on  April  30th,  on  board  the 
Venerable,  Admiral  Duncan's  flagship,  and  was  followed 
at  intervals  of  about  a  fortnight  by  risings  on  board  the 
Adamant  and  Circe.  These  the  Admiral  suppressed  by  liis 
personal  influence,  shifting  his  lag  to  each  mutinous  ship 
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iu  •acccMion.    Ou  May  28th  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  rt^  T«b«I 
filled  to  follow  the  Admiral  to  Heu,  and  with  hiti  three  HhipM  UMharf*. 
he  blockaded  for  itiouthM  ninety-five  iu  the  Texel.    The  Dutch  "" 
Admiral  was  ignorant  of  the  mutiny  iu  the  KngllHh  fieef ,  but 
made  iwme  attempt*  to  get  to  wu,  ererituallv  coming  out  on 
Uctober  8th. 


iliilrin't 


Fifteen  lail  were  the  Dutchmen  bold, 

Duncan  he  had  but  two. 
But  he  anchored  them  fait  where  the  Texcl  shoaled 

And  hit  colours  aloft  he  flew. 
"  I've  taken  the  depths  to  a  fulhom,"  he  cried, 

"  And  I'll  sink  with  u  right  good  will. 
For  I  know  when  we're  all  of  us  under  the  tide, 

My  flag  win  be  fluttering  itlll.  " 

— Sewbolt. 

Oreat  Britain  in  1707,  denerted  by  her  nili.  .  ho  i.ad 
gone  over  to  the  enemy,  stood  alone  agrtinnt  ill  tb"  »'.>.«  rs 
of  Europe.  So  menacing  was  the  outlook  W.af  th.  T'.u'ik 
of  England  stopped  cu«h  payments.  Then-  .>.«  ujei!  ^v  iv 
every  probability  that  in  a  short  time  an  oveiwKiui  .^-.y 
powerful  force,  compcjsed  of  the  armies  of  Holland  Fiiii"c 
and  8pain,  would  descend  upon  these  Hbores.  This  in  •  •' 
of  the  prowess  of  our  Navy,  for  mutiny  was  so  rife  amonj,' 
the  ill  paid  sailors  upon  whom  the  task  of  defending  thesj' 
shores  devolved  that  the  Admiralty  could  scarcely  depend 
upon  a  single  ship.  That  these  grievances  were  well 
founded  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  at  one  point 
in  the  story  of  that  year,  40,000  men  were  concerned  In 
the  mutiny,  the  disaffection  spreading  to  many  foreieu 
stations.  " 

The  French,  relying  on  the  mutinons  state  of  the  English 
fleet,  anticipated  little  difficulty  in  transportinfj  tlu'ir  nrniv 
across  the  Channel.  At  the  time  "  Admiral  "  Parker  was 
threatening  to  sack   London,   the   news  reacho.l   Downing 

TK  ^'^  ^^'  ^^^  *'^"*  ^^^  ^"♦'■''  ^«""  ^-'^  '•*'«''y  f«r  sea- 
«f  n      .^^^  ®**  Squadron  was  refitting  and  provisioning  E«.»..f 

rne  lexel,  October  7th,  unseen  by  the  l^ritish  "  Look-out  "  "..t 
Z?xJ''T ,  I^°  ''°"™  "^t*^""  *•»«  n^WH  was  received  on  the 

th    m?  .       ,?"•'*"  P"*  *"  ^«'  «"*'  'lighting  the  enemv  on 
tD«>  lUh  signalled  '•  General  chase." 
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Campar-  We  have  showu  above  how  the  undaunted  Duncan  im- 

aowa,  17»7  poged  on  the  Dutch  for  five  monthH  without  striking  a  blow, 
during  which  time  Parker  was  hanged^  the  mutiny  sui» 
pressed,  and  many  grievances  were  redressed. 

Later  Duncan  fearing  that  the  Dutch  ships,  which  were 
built  for  their  own  shallow  seas,  might  get  so  close  in  shore 
that  he  could  not  follow  them,  signalled  "  break  the  Dutch 
line,  and  engage  to  leeward  " ;  and  by  these  means  he  got 
between  them  and  the  land,  5  miles  distant.  His  offic»'rH 
nobly  seconded  his  efforts,  and  between  1  and  i  v.yi.,  with 
a  loss  of  8  officers  and  17.3  men  killed,  37  officers  and  8(M) 
men  wounded,  he  had  captured  Admiral  Winter  and  broken 
up  his  fleet.  The  Dutch  losses  were  8  ships  captured,  1.100 
killed  and  wounded,  and  G,000  prisoners. 

The  ships  capt  .red  were  seven  sail  of  the  line,  and  two 
large  frigates ;  the  Delft,  fifty-six  guns,  foundered. 

On  October  16th  the  Admiral  anchored  with  his  p^ize^* 
at  the  Nore.  Next  day  His  Majesty  created  him  a  pwr  of 
Oreat  Britain. 

Admiral  Winter,  when  captured,  was  bound  for  Ireland 
to  assist  a  French  invasion,  which  was  to  be  comltin<'d 
with  a  rising  of  the  Irish  nation.  The  discovery  of  a  list 
of  the  principal  conspirators  in  3Iay,  1798,  caused  a  prema- 
ture outbreak,  mainly  in  Wexford',  which  was  crushed  iit 
Vinegar  Hill,  June  2Gth,  the  vanquished  being  treated  with 
ruthless  severity.  A  small  French  force,  which  was  landed 
after  a  minor  suceess  surrendered. 

These  misfortunes  of  England's  enemies  lessened 
materially  her  dangers,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Geneial 
Bonaparte,  after  a  succession  of  victories  unparalleled  in 
war,  lied  dictated,  and  enforced  a  humiliating  peace  on 
Austria  a  week  after  Admiral  Duncan's  victory. 

The  young  General  had  an  enthusiastic  reception  iit 
Paris,  when  his  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  was  formally 
presented  to  the  nation  by  the  Directory,  which  after  I  lie 
ceremony  decreed  the  formation  of  a  force  to  be  called 
The  Army  of  England,  and  nominated  Bonaparte  as  its 
Commander-in-Chief. 

The  danger  of  an  invasion  was.  however,  less  imminent, 
for  as  Bonaparte  wrote  to  the  Directory^  "  To  make  a 
descent  upon  England,  without  being  master  of  the  sea.  is 
the  boldest  and  most  difficult  operation  ever  attempted." 
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and  80  be  now  prepared  to  iuvude  Egypt.    "  The  time  is  not  Nap«laM'( 
far  distant,"  he  A\Tote  on  August  16th,  1787,  "when  we  '»•■•.  »7t8 
ahall  feel  that,  truly  to  destroy  England,   we  must  take 
possession  of  Egypt." 

On  March  5th,  1798.  Itonaparto  Hubmitted  a  plan  to 
seize  Malta  and  Egypt.  The  Directory  appointed  him 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  issued  decrees  constituting  a 
commission  on  the  coast  defences  of  the  Mediterranean. 
This  was  the  pretence  under  cover  of  which  preparations 
were  pushed  forward.  At  Toulon  a  flwt  of  men-of-war  and 
I  transports  was  fitted  out,  and  troops  were  concentrated  there 
from  all  quarters  of  the  Republic.  Admiral  limeys  was 
sent  with  his  squadron  from  Brest  to  Toulon,  and.  arriviiij; 
there  on  April  2ndj  t«»ok  command  of  the  naval  i»art  of  the 
expedition,  consisting  (»f  IS  ships  of  the  line  with  smaller 
vessels. 

Bonaparte  himself,  keeping  u])  the  pretence  (if  invading 
England,  remained  at  Paris  till  May  3rd,  arriving  at  Totilon 
on  the  8th.  and  sailed  on  the  19th. 

Malta  was  surrendered  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  after 
some  little  show  of  resistance.  B«mnparte  garrisoned  the 
island  with  4^0(M)  men,  and  left  on  June  19th  for  Egypt. 
He  was  followed  by  the  greatest  naval  commander  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  wlio  a  year  earlier  had  been  the 
idol  of  the  London  mobs,  and  now.  because  he  missed  the 
French  expedition,  was  reviled  by  them  as  incompetent. 

Horatio  Nelson,  born  1758.  went  to  the  West  Indies  in  Hor«tJo 
1770,  in  a  merchant  ship,  apparently  ''  before  the  mast."  "7^7805 
On  his  return  he  entered  the  Koyal  Navy,  and  showing 
almost  immediately,  and  indeed  continuously  until  his 
death  in  1805,  audacious  courage  and  extraordinary 
aptitude  and  enthusiasm  for  his  profession,  commanded 
a  24-gnn  frigate  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
and  became  Rear-admiral  after  only  twenty-seven  years' 
service. 

He  lost  an  eye  in  the  batteries  at  Calvi,  and  an  arm  at 
Teneriffe.  In  the  Battle  of  St.  Vincent  he  precipitated  and 
did  much  to  win  the  action  by  anticipating  the  Admiral's 
orders.  Nelson,  after  capturing  the  Sa„  Nirnhis,  from  her 
decks  had  boarded  and  captured  the  San  Josef. 

Be  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Vavfjuard  in  January, 
1798,  and  joined  Lord  St.  Vincent  at  Cadiz  on  the  30tli. 
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The  BritiBh  Govornment  had  informatiou  of  an  expedition 
being  prepared  at  Toulon,  but  not  of  its  objective. 

Nelson  left  Cadiz  on  May  2nd,  and  reached  Gibraltar  on 
the  4th.  On  the  17th  he  captured  a  French  corvette  leaving 
Toulon,  from  which  he  learned  particulars  of  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  but  nothing  of  his  destination. 

In  the  Straits  of  Messina,  he  was  told  by  the  Britisli 
Consul  that  Malta  had  fallen.  On  June  22nd,  oflf  Cape 
Passaro,  at  the  south-east  of  Sicily,  he  spoke  a  Ragusian 
brig,  and  learned  that  the  French  had  quitted  Malta. 
Nelson  now  convinced  that  Egypt  was  the  enemy's 
destination,  steered  soiith-east,  crowding  all  sail. 

On  the  28th  the  lleet  came  in  sight  of  Alexandria. 
Bonaparte,  from  Malta  to  Ale.vaudria,  had  sailed  aloii}; 
two  sides  of  a  triangle,  while  Nelson  was  hurrying  along  the 
base,  and  thus  reached  Alexandria  while  Bonaparte  was  still 
off  Candia. 

Nelson    sailed    from     Alexandria     on     the    29th,     for 
Caramania.      Bonaparte's    exi>edition    anchored    off    Alex- 
andria two  days  after  Nelson  had  quitted  that  port. 

Nelson's  forecast  was  right  as  to  Egypt  being  the  ohfcc  ■ 
tive.     He  failed  in  not  trusting  his  judgment  a  littV  far- 
ther; but  in  a  gale  of  wiud  on  May  20th.  which  dismantled 
one  line  of  battle-ship  and   nearly  wrecked   another,   tlie 
frigates  of  the  fleet  parted  company,  and  thus  there  wero 
no  "  Look-out  "  ships  available.    He  arrived  off  Alexandria 
August,  1798,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  French  fleet  beiiij; 
reported  15  miles  to  the  northward,  sailed  for  Aboukir  Uaf. 
Admiral  Brueys  had  moored  his  fleet  alongside  a  shoal, 
but  not  sufficiently  close  to  it,  nor  the  ships  to  each  other, 
to  prevent  a  daring  seaman  like  Nelson  getting  round  them. 
This  indeed  happened,  for  when  the  Goliath  engaged  tho 
Ouerricr  on  its  shallow  water  side,   her  decks  being  en 
cumbered  by  furniture  on  the  shore  side  could  not  be  brought 
into  action.    The  Republic's  Representative  with  Brueys  had 
reported  that  "  the  fleet  was  so  moored  as  to  bid  defiance  to 
double  its  numbers."    The  Dejuity  had  not  reckoned  on  Ncl 
son's  audacity.    Although  the  sun  was  nearly  down,  and  four 
of  his  ships  were  still  far  in  rear,  he  sailed  on  into  the  ba.v 
of  which  he  had  no  chart,  the  ships  feeling  their  way  by  the 
lead,  and  with  the  enemy  as  their  beacons. 

If  his  fleet  had  been  concentrated  it  would  have  been 
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equal  in  ships  to  Admiral  Brueys'  command,  but  the  French 
had  180  more  guns,  and  3,000  more  men. 

The  fading  light  prevented  NclBon'o  exact  intentions 
being  carried  out,  and  the  CuUodcn  grounding,  remained 
fast,  and  out  of  action  till  next  day.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  fight  each  British  ^hip^  dropping  ahead  of  its  selected 
opponent,  veered  cable  till  it  was  alongside,  and  then  en- 
gaged it  at  the  closest  range.  All  Nelson's  vessels  flew 
Colours  in  six  different  parts  of  the  rigging  to  provide 
against  error  in  catie  of  Flags  being  cut  away  by  fire.  The 
Bellcrophon,  attacking  the  huge  Orient,  soon  became  a 
wreck,  but  not  before  it  had  severely  crippled  its  opponent. 

From  soon  after  sunset  the  British  ships  anchoring  in 
succession  were  engaged  throughout  the  uight.  At  10  p.m. 
the  Orient,  after  being  on  fire  for  an  hour,  blew  up.  The 
captain,  Casablanca,  and  his  10-year-old  son,  immortalised 
'y  Mrs.  Hemans,  perished,  70  of  the  crew  only  being  saved 
iu  spite  of  the  efforts  of  British  seameu.  The  shock  of  the 
explosion  suspended  all  firing  for  ten  minutes. 

The  French  fought  gallantly.  Admiral  Brueys,  although 
three  times  wounded,  remained  on  deck  until  he  was  killed. 
The  Tonnant,  although  dismasted,  engaged  by  the  Majestic 
as  well  as  by  the  Swiftaurc  and  the  Alexander,  brought  down 
the  Majeatic'a  mainmast  and  mizen-raast.    Soon  afterwards 
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all  three  of  her  own  mastn  went  overboard,  disabling  many 
of  lier  Riin«;  but,  stili  refusing  to  strike,  she  veered  away 
her  cable  and  drifted  to  tlie  end  of  tiie  French  line.  HcV 
Captain,  Dupetit-Thonars,  had  been  killed.  When  botli 
his  arms  and  one  of  his  legs  were  shot  off,  he  had  himself 
deposited  in  a  tub  of  bran,  where  he  continued  to  give 
orders  until  he  became  unconscious  from  loss  of  blood. 
He  had  had  the  flat:  nailed  to  the  mast,  and  with  his 
dying  breath  ordered  that  there  should  be  no  surrender. 

Two  of  the  enemy's  battle-ships  were  burnt,  and  nine 
taken,  and  two  out  of  the  four  frigates  destroyed.  On  oiu- 
side  not  a  vessel  was  lost,  though  nil  but  one  were  in 
various  degrees  disabled.  Our  Ioks  was  218  killed  ami 
077  wounded;  the  enemy's  loss  in  killed  and  drowned  is 
said  to  have  ijeen  upwardt:  of  5,00(».  The  prisoners  taken 
out  of  the  prizes,  to  the  number  of  more  than  3,000,  with 
all  their  personal  Wongings,  were  sent  ashore  and  sef 
free  on  the  condition  that  they  did  no  further  service  again 
until  they  had  been  regularly  exchanged. 

On  October  6th  the  Onzvtte  announced  Nelson's  elevation 
to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Nelson  of  the  Nile  and  (.f  Burnhani 
Thorpe. 

^  Lords  Hood  and  Kt.  Vincent  spoke  of  the  Battle  of  tlie 
Nile  a><  the  greatest  naval  victory  ever  achieved.  Its  efftnts 
were  of  the  widest  importance,  for  the  Mediterranean  passed 
for  the  time  under  England's  undisputed  control,  and  ludiii 
had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  Bonaparte's  designs. 
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CHAPTER    III 
THE  BATTLE  OF  ALEXANDRIA,  MARCH  21ST,  1801 

Napoleon  In  Egypt— Brilish  Expeditionary  Force  In  Abouklr  Bay — Deatli  of 
General  AlJercromby — Battle  of  Copi^nhagen — England  Sl.mds  Alone — 
Sir  Hyde  Parker's  Command — Nelson's  Opportunity. 

THE  brilliuut  victory  wou  by  Nolsou  iu  the  Bay  of  NapoUon 
Aboukir  ou  August  l8t,  1798,  cut  off  the  Expcditiou-  «»  Egypt, 
ary  army  from  France;  but  Napolcou,  ueverthcless,  "*' 
led  it  in  1799  across  the  desert  to  Palestine.    He  took  Jaffa 
by  storm,  and  laid  siege  to  Acre,  where,  however,  he  was 
repulsed  by  the  British  sailors  and  Turks  under  Sir  Sidney 
Smith.    Subsequent  to  this,  news  from  Trance  showing  that 
the  power  of  the  Directory  was  crumbling  caused  him  to 
hurry  home^  leaving  his  troops  in  Egypt. 

General  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  had  been  with  1!0,U0U  men  Brituk  Ex- 
sent  wandering  about  the  Mediterranean,  and  sailing  June  p«<litioii«ry 


Forca  in 
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10th  on  December  29th,  18(M>,  landed  in  Marmorice.    Turkish 
horses  were  purchased  f(»r  the  cavalry,  gunboats  were  pro-  Aboukir, 
cured  to  cover  the  lauding  of  the  troops  in  Egypt,  and  a  isoi 
plan  of  cooperation  was  arranged  with  the  Turks.     After 
many  delays  the  Expeditionary  lleet  anchored  in  the  Day 
of  Aboukir,  with  lo,33U  men,  March  1st,  1801. 

Squally  weather  rendered  any  attempt  to  land  imprac- 
tiiable  for  a  week,  but  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  th"  wind 
abated;  and,  accompanied  by  Sir  Sidmy  Smith,  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby  reconnoitred  the  coast.  The  troops  landing 
under  heavy  lire  early  March  8th,  suffered  many  casualties, 
but  drove  the  French  back,  and  ou  the  l-'tli  encamped  near 
the  Tower  of  Maudura.  On  the  latli  the  army  came  into 
action  iu  three  columns  against  the  foe. 

The  2ud  Gordon  Highlanders,  iK'ing  far  in  advance  of 
the  line,  were  exposed  to  a  tire  of  grape-shot,  and  at  the 
same  time  were  attacked  by  the  Gl.-r  demibrigade,  but  they 
continued  the  advance  up  to  the  muzzles  of  the  enemy's 
guns,  taking  two  tieldpiwes  and  a  howitzer,  and  ccnnpletcly 
routing  their  escort.     The  OOth    LigliJ    Infantry,    wearin-: 
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braM  helmetg,  the  only  head-drew  available  when  the  bat 
tahon  left  England,  were  mlHtaken  for  dismounted  dragoonn 
and  were  charged  with  confident  dash  by  the  French,  wh.i 

STl  ^°^''"'  '^'y  **'**^"-  ^»''*°8  the  struggle  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby'g  horse  was  shot  under  him,  but  Le 
was  rescued  by  the  devoted  courage  of  the  90th  Regiment. 

Un  March  2l8t,  an  hour  before  daybreak,  the  Frencli 
columns  attacked  vigorously.  '  '^mn 

The  28th  (1st  Gloucestershire)  Regiment  were  standing 

in  line  in  part  of  some  ruins  on  the  extreme  right  of  the 

British  position  when  a  column  of  Grenadiers,  designated 

H*     f.°T!i*'''''''  P*«^  *^'*^"B*'  *•>«  B^"«h  position  on 

front  **"'"*'  ^*'"®  another  column  attacked  it  in 

The  battalion  stood  in  line,  awaiting  the  approach  of 
the  first  column  of  the  "  Inyincibles."  which  had  broken 
through  the  Front  of  the  British  position,  when  suddenly 

^^  ii •  *  ^?^""'"«  "  ""'^'  *  ««^«°d  column  appeareil 
immediately  behind  the  battalion.  Colonel  Paget,  who  was 
in  command,  gave  the  order,  "  Rear  rank,  Right  about  face  " 
There  ens  led  a  long  and  bitter  struggle;  both  sides  showed 
great  bn.  -ry,  but  the  Gloucestershire  Regiment  beat  ba.  k 
to  "  Invincibles,"  and  then  lent  its  aid  to  tlic 
k  Watch)  Highlanders,  who  were  surrounded  bv 
ms  of  the  enemy.  "  The  Invincible  Legion  re- 
650  of  them  had  fallen,  when  the  survivors, 
3  number,  threw  down  their  arms,  delivering  up 
ard  to  Major  Stirling,  of  the  42nd." 
Menou,  finding  all  his  attempts  unsuccessful, 
fter  a  last  attempt  to  carry  the  position  by  a 
.  ivalrx,  supported  by  three  Divisions;  but  tli.' 
brigadier  wus  ki  letl,  with  many  other  gallant  officers,  and 
the  French  cavalry  was  completely  broken. 

By  8  A.M.  onr  troops  had  e.xiiended  their  ammunition 
but  while  the  enemy  still  hung  on  their  front,  they  stood 
on  the  defensive  with  tbeir  bayonets.  The  French  were 
repulsed,  but  oecasionally  when  skirmishers  drew  near 
the  British  line,  the  empty  muskets  were  brought  to  the 
present."  Later,  when  a  supply  of  ammunition  was 
brought  up,  and  the  guns  reopened  fire,  the  French  re 
entered  Alexandria. 

In  the  action  General  Abercromby,  after  u  personal  en 
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counter  with  twu  French  Drugoona,  was  mortally  wounded,  Br«il«  •! 
and  died  a  week  later.  aicbm^tU, 

The  total  British  loss  was  7U  officers,  1,306  rank  and  **** 
file,  with  killed,  and  wounded.      The  loss  of  the  enemy 
was  3,000   men.     Alexandria^    with    its   garrison,    12,000 
men,  surrendered,  as  did  the  French  troops  at  Cairo.    In 
September  the  army  returned  home. 

The  28th  (Ist  Gloucestershire)  Regiment  has  since  worn 
a  double-front  head-dress,  called  by  the  men  "  The  back 
number." 
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CHAPTER    IV 
THE  BATTLE  OF  COPENHAGEN,  APRIL  2nd,  1801 

Cnuie  of  the  Dattle  of  Copenhaden— The  Triple  AUianco  Drolcen— Englan.lj 
Demand  of  Denmark— Pnrlter  al  Copenhagen— Nelsons  Opportunllv- 
Thc  Victory.  * 

Of  Nelson  and  the  North, 

Sing  the  glorious  day's  renown. 
When  to  battle  fierce  came  forth 

All  the  might  of  Denmark's  crown. 
And  her  arms  along  the  deep  proudly  shone; 

By  each  gun  the  lighted  brand, 

In  a  bold  determined  hand. 

And  the  Prince  of  all  the  land 
Led  them  on. 

— Thomas  Campbell. 

THE  interestH  of  r(»iumerce  caused  the  Battle  ..r 
Copenhagen.  In  1790  u  coalition  of  Neutral  Stiit.s 
had  successfully  resisted  the  claim  of  belligerents  fo 
search  neutral  merchant  vessels  at  sea  for  contraband  carjjo. 
England  lost  thereby  much  of  her  carrying  trade,  but  ai 
the  time  was  unable  to  defend  what  she  considered  to  U- 
her  just  rights. 

Until  the  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Egypt,  Austiin. 
Great  Britain,  and  Russia  had  combined  against  FraiKf. 
Bonaparte,  on  regaining  France,  reversed  the  situatiini. 
Austria,  after  a  disastrous  defeat  bv  Moreau  at  Holmi 
linden,  on  December  3rd,  1800,  made  peace  with  Fraiu.. 
and  Russia,  displeased  at  not  receiving  Malta  as  a  <;ili. 
withdrew  her  support  from  Great  Britain,  which  now  stood 
alone. 

In  spite  of  this  combination  of  the  Northern  Powcis. 
Great  Britain  called  on  Denmark  to  withdraw  from  tlnii- 
coalition,  and  a  fleet  was  fitted  out  to  enforce  the  denuiiKl 
under  Sir  Hyde  Parker's  command.  It  consisted  of  53  sail. 
and  a  small  Land  force.  The  force  available  in  the  Ba1ti( 
to  oppose  the  British  was  estimated  at  41  sail  of  the  line. 
made  up  of  Russian,   Swedish,  and  Danish  ships.      The 
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Blanche  frlpnte  Hftlh'tl  in  Hdviin(-«>  of  the  rt«'t*t,  ciu-ryiuK  an 
enrojr,  with  powern  to  treat  with  Deuoiark ;  but  the  Daoet, 
far  from  yielding,  were  defiant. 

There  are  three  piiHgagcH  into  the  Bnltif,  formed  by 
two  ifilands;  thetie  cntranc-eH  arc  known  ati  the  Great 
Belt,  the  Little  Belt,  and  the  Hound,  the  two  latter  betn^; 
very  narrow,  while  the  former,  though  apparently  wide, 
is  studded  with  Hhoalx  and  rockH. 

On  March  2l8t,  Sir  Hyde  anchored  at  the  entrance  if 
the  8onnd,  and  on  receiving  the  DaneH'  refusal  Hummoned 
a  Council  of  War.  It  wum  suggOMted  that  ('op«'nliugen  waH 
too  Htrong  to  be  attacked.  This  NelHon  denied,  and  being 
given  the  command,  he  uudertimk  to  carry  out  the  attack. 

The  fleet  got  through  the  Bound  without  mishap  on 
March  30th,  the  batteries  on  the  Swedish  coast  being  silent, 
and  by  keeping  over  to  that  shore,  the  ships  were  out  of 
range  of  the  Danish  butteries  at  KronenlM-rg  and  Elsinore. 

The  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Copenhagen  was  defended 
by  the  two  heavily  armed  batteries  culled  the  Trekroner 
(Three  Crowns) ;  these  were  supported  by  two  74-gun  shipw 
nnciiored  near,  and  the  narrow  channel  leading  to  the  inner 
harbour  was  Imrred  by  two  line  of  battle  ships,  l.'»  small 
vessels,  and  a  row  of  floating  batteries,  old  line  of  battle 
ships,  etc.,  mounting  in  all  G28  guns,  was  moored  along 
the  western  edge  of  the  inner  channel.  Inside  this  formid- 
able line  of  defence  were  st'veral  shore  batteries,  the  fire 
of  some  of  which  was,  however,  masked  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  ships. 

The  inner  channel  was  not  more  than  a  <|uarter  of  .-i 
mile  in  width  at  the  southern  end,  though  extending  a 
little  as  it  ran  northwards;  to  the  eastward  there  was  a 
shoal.  Both  channels  were  intricate  for  navigation;  and 
from  both  the  Dan<>N  had  removed  the  buoys  which  marked 
the  passage. 

Nelson's  division,  piloted  by  the  Amazon,  ran  down  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  Middle  Oround  shoal,  and  anchored 
after  dark  near  the  soiith  end  of  it. 

That  this  was  accomplished  in  safety  was  due  to  the 
Frsonal  exertions  of  Nelson,  who,  with  some  of  his 
officers,  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  niglit 
in  sounding  and  marking  the  passage ;  an  operation  which 
now  had  to  be  performed,  at  far  greater  risk,  in  regard 
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to  the  iuHhore  channel,  lined  on  one  side  by  the  enemy'i 
flotilla.    However,  Captain  Hardy,  uiing  a  long  pole,  din 
covered  that  the  water  waa  rather  deeper  on  the  wert  than 
on  the  east  aide  of  the  shoal. 

The  twelve  line  of  battle  ships  were  to  run   up  the 
channel  and  anchor  in  succession  by  the  stem,  CMb  c  e 
as  nearly  as  possible  opposite  a  designated  ship  in  tl 
enemy's  line;  the  frigates,  nnder  Captain  Riou's  orders 
were  to  attack  the  ships  and  batteries  outside.    The  bomb 
vessels  were  to  anchor  on  the  edge  of  the  Middle  Oronnd. 
and  pitch  their  high  curved  shell  over  the  other  ships  on  tli. 
enemy.    The  plan  was  interfered  with  by  three  ships  ground 
ing,  but  the  remaining  vessels  were  successfully  navigat<d 

At  11.30  A.M.,  April  2nd,  1801,  all  the  effective  sliipN 
were  engaged,  Nelson's  ship  at  200  yards  range.  About 
1  P.M.  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  seeing  three  ships  flying  ••  Di« 
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tnm,    and  -  ioability  to  Hijtagt.."  luuHidori-d  that  he  miKht  C«»... 
with  advantage  mak<>  a  nigml  which  would  enable.  Nel8on,  «««••. 
if  he  wiahed,  to  haul  off  without  dinrmllt;  and  accordinirly  "®» 
hoUted  No.  ;M».  HimiifyInK,  "  IMwontinue  the  enffaRemeDt '• 
The  hoiBtiuK  of  thiH  Nignal  in  not  mentioned  either  in  Nel- 
non'B  report  to  Park.r.  or  In  the  latter'n  covering  dbnatch 
to  the  Admiralty,  ho  that  It  was  prolml)ly  inn-nded  to  afford 
un  honourable  pxcuw  for  Nelnon  and  hlH  b.ittere<l  RhipH,  Sir 
Hyde  thereby  generounly  accepting  all  responHlbllitv.     Nel- 
8«ii  acknowledged  n.^lpt  of  the  glgnal.  but  did  not  repeat 
it  to  bin  command,  which  fought  on  under  hlu  Hlirnal   "  CloMe 
action,"  which  remained  hoisted.  ' 

The  Houthem  portion  of  the  enemy'n  line  suffered  m 
ZrJ^.h  ."^^?"  ""^--l^two  o'chKk  moHt  of  the  Hhips  had 
struck  their  Colours.  The  Commodore's  nhlp  broke  away, 
a  Ma/.mg  wreck,  and  driftiHl  uorthwardH.-  ncveral  ships  were 
r ddk-d  hulks,  the  biitterles  and  British  ships  cxduncinir 
shots  over,  and  through  them.  *'    ** 

Home  of  the  Huuish  vessels,  battered  iu  pieces  as  they 
were,  and  showing  no  colours,  yet  refuH,.d  t.»  allow  the 
V  1  TL'  ^"  "I'«"-""<^»»  th*'«»  and  take  posscssiou,  the 
mirl^XM  """'!!'"«  *"  ^'"^  P'-''-«^"'K.  and  tiring  on 

VelL^wnft""^.. '*/?""""''  ""    "''^  P"'  «'  Denmark.  Lord 
Nilson  will  be  obliged   to  set  on  fire  nil   the  nooU,  g  batlerie>  he 

vMio  have  defended   them.  nelson  and  Bronte. 

aay  fire;  and  the  Battle  of  Cop«.nhagen  thus  .-nded. 
iiie  Czar  Paul  was  assassinated  March  25th.     His  son 
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CHAPTER    V 
THE   BATTLE  OF  TRAFALGAR,   OCTOBER  21it,   180S 

Napoleon  Accepts  Crown  of  Italy — Nelson's  Chase  to  the  West  indies — Napoleon 
Plans  Invasion — Napoleon  Taunts  Admiral  VlUeneuvc — The  AUied  FUtt 
Puts  to  Sea— Tlie  Victory  in  Action— Nelson's  Death—"  There  is  Imt 
One  Nelson." 

IN  March,  1805,  a  deptitatiou  from  Miluu  on  iH'hulf  oi 
the  Republic  ollVrcd  to  Napoleon  the  Crown  of  Italy. 
He  took  the  emblem  out  of  the  bauds  of  the  Pope,  and 
crowned  himself,  May  2Gth,  and  on  June  nth  incorporated 
Genoa  and  the  Ligurian  Republit;  with  France. 

He  calculated  that  Admiral  Viileneuve,  who  had  lured 
Nelson  to  the  West  Indies,  would  now  be  ready  to  covtT 
the  crossing  of  the  "  Army  of  England  "  from  Boulogne 
to  the  Susse.v  coast,  and  leaving  Milan  secretly  by  ni-:!!!. 
reached  the  great  camp  during  the  night,  August  2nd-3rd. 

Viileneuve,  on  his  return  to  the  waters  of  Europe,  nit't 
off  Ferrol  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Sir  Robert  Calder,  who  hiid 
five  ships  less  than  had  the  French.  In  an  indecisive 
engagement  Calder  captured  two  line  of  battle  ships,  aii<l 
Viileneuve  got  into  the  harbour  under  the  shelter  of  tlic 
fortifications.  Both  the  English  and  the  French  Govern 
ments  were  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  the  action.  Sir 
Robert  Calder,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  victoiy 
of  Sir  John  Jervis  oflf  Cape  St.  Vincentj  was  severely  repri- 
manded by  a  Court  martial  composed  of  officers  of  his  own 
class  who  had  grown  accustomed  by  the  tactical  successes 
of  their  heroic  leaders,  from  Blake  and  Duncan  downwards, 
lo  gaining  victories  over  very  superior  numbers;  and  orders 
were  issued  to  recall  Villenetive  to  I'aris,  but  these  were 
not  received  by  him  until  after  he  had  experienced  anotlier 
and  yet  more  disastrous  defeat. 

The  French  Admiral  remained  under  the  fortifications  of 
the  remarkable  natural  harbour  of  Ferrol  for  eleven  davs. 
in  spite  of  the  stringent  orders  he  had  received  to  rejieli 
Boulogne,  and  when  on  sailing  he  learnt  of  the  appro.i.  Ii 
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of  an  English  fleet,  instead  of  steering  northwards  to  the  T«f.i,.r. 
English  Channel  he  turned  to  the  southward  and  harboured  i«o» 
under  the  guns  of  Cadiz,  where  he  was  blockaded  by  Sir 
Robex-t  Calder's  fleet,  which  had  now  been  reinforced  by 
25  ships  under  Admiral  Collingwood. 

Napoleon  wrote  to  his  Admiral  taunting  him  with 
cowardice,  and  declaring  that  the  failure  of  his  plans  for 
the  subjugation  of  England  was  due  to  Villeneuve's  reluct- 
ance to  fight.  This  letter  caused  the  Admiral  to  leave 
Cadiz,  and  the  result  was  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar 

Admiral   deViUeneuve    led   the   fleet   of   French   and 
Spanish  battleships  under  his  command  out  of  the  harbour 
of  Cadiz  on  October  19th,  1805,  but  the  wind  fallin-  lii-l,, 
It  was  not  until  the  20th  that  the  combined  fleets  g^ot  into 
the  Atlantic   in  all  33  sail  of  the  line,  besides  smaller  craft. 

The  English  look-out  ships  signalled  the  movements  of 
the  enemy  to  the  British  fleet,  still  out  of  sight,  under  the 
command  of  the  most  skilful  seaman  of  all  tim>-Horatio 
Viscount  Nelson.  ^»"iunu. 

The  British  crews  were  typical  of  their  time.     There 

tT^ht  tirr"'  ^  P^P«^'">'<^^'  P'Rtailed  soldier  with  skin- 
tight garments.  There  was  the  foremast  hand,  often  cap- 
tured by  a  pressgang  from  a  crimp's  house,  usually  a 
seaman  by  experience,   and  a  fighting  man   by  instinct- 

:°or.cfhn''  ""'''  *''  ^"^"^^  •^^P^'^^"*  «^  •"«  trade'whi^h  the 

sLouM  callT. r^-    ^."  ^''  ''^'''''  *««'  ^'^'•^  "«t  what  we 

should  call  refined,   educated  men   nowadays.     But   thev 

were  skilful  in  their  profession.  ^ 

The  fleet  lay  pitching  on  the  green  Atlantic  swell,  when 

u  :fl:t"Thr'^=  '""i^  ^'••^"^'^  ^"^  Spaniards  are 
men ''  ?1^  S?  out-number  us  in  ship.s  and  guns  and 
men        Lord  Nelson  s  instructions  had  been  given  •    thev 

Srstt'r     "'"  ^"^^  ^'^"^'«  --«*  be  seefor  clear  y 

Tn^r  Of rnrm;"''^"  '"^  ^^""^  ''  '^  ^^^^  ^^«  ^^^ 

of  St?  ^"*^°t^«"  "f  «««Jating  the  dozen  leading  ships 
of  the  enemy  was  fulfilled,   for  they  did  not  come  in  o 

the  fl  J°*'L""''  ''''  ""^'''^  ^««  ^^^^^^-     Shortly  be  ore 
^LTl^T^f^'^'f'   ''   "^'^^^y   Signal-Lieutenan 

the  trL  o  r  ^u^  f«»«^'i°g  memorable  words:     -  Mav 
fbe  great  God  whom   I   worship  grant  my  country,   and 
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for  the  beaelit  of  Europe  in  geueral,  a  great  aud  glorious 
victory." 

Admiral  Collingwood  early  in  the  action  ranged  liin 
flag-ship,  the  Royal  Sovereign,  so  close  alongside  the  Santn 
Anna  that  their  guiiH  nearly  touched  muzzle  to  m\izzle.  He 
had  trained  the  crews  of  his  previous  ships  to  get  tliivc 
broadsides  on  targets  within  S%  minutes. 

At  the  end  of  70  minutes  the  Santa  Anna's  masts  were 
all  over  the  side,  but  it  was  not  until  2.15  p.m.  that  slif> 
struck  her  Colours.  The  Royal  Sovereign  herself  was  in 
little  better  plight  than  was  her  prize.  The  mizen-niiisr 
had  already  fallen,  when  the  mainmast,  going  over  flie 
starboard  side,  tore  oflf  two  of  the  lower  deck  ports.  With 
foremast  shot  through  in  ten  places,  and  rigging  in  tattcK. 
the  victor  was  almost  in  as  unmanageal)le  a  plight  as  tlif 
three-decker  she  had  so  gallantly  fought  and  captured. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Victory.  When  she  was  2.000 
yards  distant  from  the  Allied  line,  heading  for  the  .sV/h 
tissima  Trinidad,  all  telescopes  were  searching  for  Villc 
neuve's  flag-ship,  which,  owing  to  the  dense  smoke  of  the 
guns,  no  one  could  locate,  but  which  Nelson  believed  to 
be  the  Buccntaure,  which  he  personally  desired  to  en}i;ip' 
if  his  surmise  were  correct. 

At  12.30  P.M.  the  Bucentaure  sent  a  shot  through  tlie 
Victory's  mainsail :  there  was  a  pause  for  a  minute  in  tlip 
cannonade,  and  then  seven  line  of  battle  ships  opened  lire 
on  her  as  she  forged  slowly  ahead  to  break  the  AIHcmI  line. 
For  three-quarters  of  an  hour  she  made  no  reply  to  the 
hail  of  projectiles,  which  tore  through  her  sides,  decks. 
aud  rigging,  killing  20.  and  wounding  30  of  the  crew. 

There  was  now  a  forest  of  masts  around  her.  When 
she  got  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Buccntaure,  tlio 
mizen-topmast  was  cut  in  two;  the  wheel  was  shattered. 
and  she  was  steered  by  tiller  ropes  from  the  lower  deck. 

At  1  P.M.  the  Victory  passed  slowly  within  30  feet  of 
the  Biwentaure's  taffrail,  the  yard  arms  grazing  her  niizoii 
rigging;  as  from  bow  to  stern  the  Victory's  gnus  in  stuces- 
sion  bore  on  the  quarter  galleries  of  de  Villeneuve's  ship. 
it  was  torn  from  stern  to  bow  by  double-shot  projectiles 
which  smashed  her  decks,  20  guns,  and  400  men. 

The  Victory  and  Redoubtable,  now  locked  close  topctlior 
by  the  fouling  of  their  rigging,  moved  slowly  to  the  sdiith- 
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math-eaat.     The  crews  fought  their  gnns  with  the  yard-  Trafalgar. 
arms  interlocking  with  yurd-armn,  and  many  men  fell.         *•*• 

The  guncrews  and  "  small -arm  "  men  of  the  Victory 
were  doing  all  they  could  to  beat  down  the  fire  of  their 
adrersary,  while  Nelson  and  Hardy  walked  up  and  down  on 
the  port  side.  The  mizen-top  of  the  Redoiihtable,  filled  with 
picked  shots,  was  about  50  feet  above  them.  For  a  quarter 
of  an  Lour  the  struggle  had  continued,  when  jrst  as  Nelson 
aud  Hardy  were  reaching  the  usual  forward  place  of  turn- 
ing about,  Nelson^  who  was  on  Hardy's  left  hand,  fell. 
Hardy  turning  at  the  same  moment,  saw  the  Admiral  on 
his  knees,  as  he  fell  on  the  spot  where  his  secretary  had 
heen  killed  an  hour  earlier.  To  Hardy's  natural  inquiry, 
he  replied  :  "  They  have  done  for  nie  at  last,"  adding 
"  Yes,    my    backbone   is   shot   through."     Within    a   few 
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mimites  the  Redoubtable's  top-men  had  shot  down  40  officers 
and  men,  nud  the  French,  seeing  the  upper  deck  clear  „f 
all  but  dead  or  wounded,  tried  to  board  her.  The  bulcinL' 
out  Hides  of  both  Hhips  left,  however,  so  wide  a  gap  between 
their  respective  upper  decks  that  men  could  not  cross  from 
ship  to  ship,  as  the  vessels  rose  and  fell  in  the  heavy  swell 

/ne  hour  following  was  the  climax  of  the  battle.  Nelson's 
determination  to  sacrifice  the  leading  ships  of  his  colnnins 
in  order  to  break  through  and  destroy  the  enemy's  fleet  s.,o 
ceeded,  but  the  casualties  on  board  the  four  leading  sl,i„s 
were  one-third  of  the  total  losses  of  the  27  ships  engaged 

The  resolute  captain  of  the  Redoubtable  surrendered  to 
the  Temiraire,  having  only  the  stump  of  one  spar  left.  The 
Belletsle,  although  a  battered  hulk,  maintained  her  fire  with 
the  few  guns  still  intact. 

r.,t}!^^^  ^""wf  "'''*'  springing  up  brought  the  Neptum. 
Le«ia«.a«  and  Conqueror  on  to  Villeneuve's  flagship,  and 
the  Admiral  surrendered.  The  Achille  took  fire  and  sank 
under  command  of  a  midshipman,  her  flag  still  flying,  while 
our  boats  tried  to  save  the  survivors.  fe-  «"iie 

Horatio,  Viscount  Nelson,  the  greatest  sea  warrior  ever 
known,  diea  at  4.30  p.m.  An  hour  later  the  last  of  his  18 
prizes  struck  their  flags. 

Nelson's  funeral  anthem  proclaimed:  "His  body  is 
buried  in  peace,  but  his  fame  liveth  for  evermore."  This'nre 
diciion  18  apparently  accurate.  The  refrain  of  the  favourite 
song  fifty  years  later,  on  board  our  ships  before  Sebastopol 
was.  And  nations  yet  unborn  shall  transmit  what  Nelsons 
done.  Perhaps  though  the  briefest,  his  fittest  epitaph  was 
that  uttered  by  Lord  St.  Vincent :  <'  There  is  but  one  Xel- 
soil. 

T.  f ''f  '"^  S-r*^*".  "^  ^™°''*'  ^"*l  h^''  ^-^^y  ^a«  broken  at 
Jnf  !^?r  ^^^.  ^'!''^'""y  '*'*'"  ^"^  ^"  "'«  g«°i"8  of  one  mau, 
and  to  the  disciplined  courage  of  a  fleet  of  sailors  inspire.] 
by  him.    He  died  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame. 

How  different  a  fate  was  that  of  the  man  who  fought 
against  him !  De  Villeneuve  lay  a  prisoner  in  England  till 
1806,  and  then  obtained  his  freedom.  On  his  journev  to 
Pans  he  stopped  at  Bennes  to  learn  how  the  Emperor  would 
receive  him.  On  the  morning  of  April  22nd  he  was  fonnd 
dead  in  bed,  with  six  knife-wounds  in  his  heart. 


PART  IX 


THE  ARMY  IN  INDIA.  1803 

Tlic  Mariktha   Dominion— Madhajl   Scindia— Lake    ami    Wcllcslcy— Battle   of 
Aisaye General  Lake  at  Laswarl — Expansion  of  Indian  Empire. 

4T  the  beginuing  of  the  nineteenth  century  what  was 
/\  known  as  the  Marfttha  Dominion  had  reached  its 
■^"^zenith  in  India,  and  tlie  progress  of  British  policy 
brought  the  two  Powers  into  conflict.  The  Mariithas  are 
a  Hindu  people  whose  home  was  on  tlie  tablelands  of  the 
Dakhan.  During  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  great  National  leader  called  Sivaji, 
they  became  a  martial  race,  and  ultimately  one  of  the  main 
factors  in  the  downfall  of  the  Great  Mogul,  as  the  titular 
head  of  the  Mohammtnian  Empire  over  Hindustan  was 
called. 

In  1803  the  Mardthas  were  masters  from  Delhi  in  the 
north  to  the  contines  of  Hyderabad  and  Mysore  in  the  south, 
and,  excluding  the  Ganges  provinces,  from  Cuttack  in  the 
east  to  the  sandy  deserts  of  Rajputana  in  the  west.  Their 
districts  of  tributary  possessions  were  five  times  greater  than 
those  of  the  English.  The  government  was  merged  in  a 
Confederacy  of  five  powerful  chiefs,  of  whom  the  principal, 
called  the  Peshwa,  held  his  Court  at  Puna.  Their  national 
characteristics  were  strongly  marked ;  for,  although  con- 
stantly warring  with  one  another,  it  needed  but  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  foe  to  create  uni^n  in  their  ranks.  Each  of 
these  great  chiefs  maintained  a  feudal  army  of  predatory 
horsemen,  and  could  bring  thousands  of  them  into  the  field 
to  carry  on  the  system  of  ^ierilla  warfare  which  enabled 
them  to  sustain  their  rule  of  terror.  They  were  nomads; 
their  saddle  was  their  home ;  they  slept  in  the  open,  their 
horses  tied  to  their  spears  stuck  in  the  ground,  ready  to 
march  at  a  moment's  notice. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  one  of  their 
chiefs,  Madhaji  Scindia— a  shrewd  statesman,  an  experi- 
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onced  soldier,  and  the  greatest  Native  of  his  epoch-chanircd 
his  uatiou-H  method  of  makinR  war.    He  sneiitihhX  ,  *^ 
frying  to  unite  it  in  a  combined  effort  a„S  ItV'" 
power  of  the  English.    He  had  ob^rvUl^^^^^ 
against   them,    the  superiority   in   battle  their  diSS 
ranks  of  .nfantrv  gave  them,  and  how  easily  theTr  Hmlt 
b"t   compact   bodies   of  foot   repelled   the  attacks  of     1 
frcH-booting   luncers,    who   never   dared   to   come   to  ol 
quarter..     He  l.gan,  therefore,  to  create  a  r?g„la;  a  I 

d  er  of  r?'    ""'''•   ''''   ^""^•"'""^    "*■   «    remarkable  ^f 
dier  of  fortune  named  !>.■  Boigne,  who  entered  his  sorv    • 

hL"fr;.f  t'"**  "  '''''r''  '^'^^  «"^  drilled  tro.!; 
him  alter  tlie  European  fashion-an  example  which  wu«  so,  „ 

cSderacy."  '""^  '^'^^^'^  ''  ^'''^'  ^^'^'«  ^  '^^  ^^^^^^ 
De  Boigne  and  ais  brigades  won  many  battles  for  tlinr 

master   m    Central   and    Western    India.     When  I     . 

Scindm's  service,  in  179C,  his  command  passed  To  anot 

Fnmhmun  named  Perron,  who  increased  the  reu'lr  n    ' 

to  40,000  iuf.ntry,  5,000  cavalry,  and  4W  guns  ''  ' 

Scindia  s  army,  detachments  of  which  were  stationed  ou 

the  Bm.sh  frontiers,  was  a  menace  to  our  power   aSov 
awed  the  IVshwa,  who  was  constantly  embroiled    „  tro    ,   s 
W.U.  h>s  subordinate  chiefs  until  his  nominal  ascendanc      ■ 
came  a  mo<kery,  and  it  was  they,  not  he,  who  dictated   /is 
policy.    The  I'eshwa,  in  ISOa.  threw  himself  on  the  pn.i 

ion    of    the    English;    and    the    Marquess    Weiulley      1  • 
Governor-General  of  India,  seized  the  opportunity  to  , 
band  these  standing  armies  of  regular  iLps,  and  cr     . 
the  l-ren.h  interest  that  controlled  them  and  so,  bv  dm 

dan^r  ''  ^''''"'"'  '""^'  '^'"^  ^  """^'^^  "^  ^'^^^  P'"i'!-'l 
A  treaty  was  made  with  the  Peshwa  by  which  he  becan..- 
dependent  ou  the  English,  who.  in  return  for  a  large  cessi , , 
of  territory,  undertook  to  furnish  him  with  troops  for  I.i. 
protcH,-t,on.  SHndia  and  the  other  Mardtha  chiefs,^cali;'l '  .1, 
to  acquiesce  in  the  new  political  arrangement,  iusolnth 
refused,  and  accepted  the  gage  of  war. 

nn-w"?"^  !^''^'>''»"^'"«"<*«^''io  Cl^i'^f  of  the  British  foins. 
A lln^     XV  r^;'"""  ^'^"^^l^^--  «  ^«»°ger  brother  of  tl,.. 
Mn.     .      ^^','"^"'7'  ''"'1  afterwards  the  great  Duke  of  WH 
lington,  conducted  our  military  operations. 
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Sciodia's  influence  extended  from  the  Dakhan  to  Delhi,  s«ia4U'« 
where  General  Perron  governwl  Upper  India  in  bis  name,  '."'^U*" 
as  the  nominal  Vice-Regent  of  the  (Jreat  Mogul,  represented 
at  this  time  by  a  harmless,  blind  old  man.  kept  secluded  in 
the  citadel  of  Delhi.  Bcindia  had  20,000  infantry  and  5,000 
cavalry  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mogul  capital,  14,000  infantry 
near  Puna,  and  an  additional  6,000  marching  thence  to  re- 
inforce Upper  India.  Thf  total  Mar&tha  force  amounted 
to  150,000  meu,  of  whom  a  third  had  enjoyed  an  almost 
uninterrupted  career  of  victory  for  twenty  years.  The 
strength  of  the  British  and  Auxiliaries  amounted  to  50,000 
men,  distributed  in  five  armies  over  India.  Lake  in  the 
north,  and  Weliesley  at  Puna,  were  at  the  head  of  the  more 
considerable  divisions,  numbi>ring  about  11,000  men  each. 

When  Bcindia  took  the  field  General  Arthur  Weliesley 
advanced;  crossing  the  Godavari  river  to  the  north-east  of 
Puna,  he  learned  at  Aurangabad  that  Rcindia  bad  entered 
the  territory  of  the  Nizam,  alter  evading  Colonel  Stevenson, 
who,  with  7,000  men,  was  watching  the  Ajunta  Pass.  Wel- 
iesley then  proceeded  south  to  intercept  the  enemy  i)efore 
they  could  reach  Hyderabad.  Whereupon  Bcindia,  whose 
scouts  kept  him  well  informed,  retraced  his  steps,  and  man- 
aged to  elude  his  pur- 
suers for  three  weeks. 

Weliesley,  after  a 
march  of  twenty-two 
miles,  at  one  o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  of 
Septemlier  23rd  at  the 
Eaitna  river,  came  up- 
on the  foe  drawn  up  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the 
stream  to  dispute  his 
passage. 

The  General  deter- 
mined to  attack  him 
without  waiting  for 
Colonel  Stevenson, 
who,  having  separated 
to  pass  over  some  hills, 
was  still  twelve  miles 
off.  , 

MAP  OF  THE  MARA  1  HA  CONFEDERACY 
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The  MurAthHH  had  taken  up  thoir  poBltion  facing  WM.th 
..   u.  a  trinnKular  piece  of  ground  formed  by  the  June  „„ 

^h   unl  H  T:!:  '"**''-^'''""K  •'*"^«'«'n  then,  and  the  Enl 
noLn.  /.  IT  P'''»»"*"^^n«  ^heir  rear.    WelleHley,  rer  „ 

uoi  ring  the  poH.tion,  jH^rreived  two  viliageH  almoj  fn,-  ". 
ottoh  other  on  opposite  banlcH  of  the  Kaitna  and  rightly  h" 

in  Hp.te  of    he  anw-rtion  of  hin  guideH  that  none  exi.t,. 
He  n.ade  a  tlanlc  march  of  four  milen  acroHH  the  front 
J»  immediate  presence  of  the  enemy,  who  did  not   Jow,. 
defend  the  ford  which  the  Highlanders  waded,  ^ais     1  , 

o    ha  M  :  f  .T'"*" '!'  '''?  "''•*"  '"•  ""    '"«"•  h«  formed  Ii 
of  battle,  facing  westward.    This  necessitated  a  correnn.,...! 

fac  ng  south,  and  they  -  clumged  front,"  until  their  Lrf, 
res  ed  on  the  village  of  Assaye  and  the  J„ah  river   wim 
their  Right  extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Kaitna     Thus  s 

whose  confluence  was  at  their  rear,  but  the  river  prof  r,  ,i 

T.^^^T^"'*  '^'  ""••^'*"«  «f  I"eK"l«r  civic     "' 
The  Marathas  numbered  30,000  with  100  guns.    WcHHn 
t.H,k  only  5  000  men  into  action,  and  had  to  leave      s 

kii?ed  '''  '"'"''"  *^'  ^'""8'^*  ^"""^'J^^  ^ve;; 

The  2nd  Highland  Light  Infantry,  from  artillery  fire  at 
ABsaye    had  11  oiBcers  killed  and 'seven  wounded  oU 
19,  and  nearly  400  casualties  out  of  560  men.     They  wew 

al3  t'he  ^"^  '^  ''"Jnt*'^^  ^'^'•^'  ^"*  *»>«  survivors  sZ 
mi  •  ^^''""-  ^'^'°  *•*"  1^^^  Hussars  (Dragoons, 
r?SfM  tS  ,  1°  ^^  '^8"''°"'  '^"'•80,  and  the  2nd  Seaforth 
(.8th)  Highlanders,  carrying  the  village  of  Assaiye  with 
the  bayonet,  by  6  p.m.  had  routed  the  enemy. 

Wellesley,  who  several  times  personally  led  his  tio.,.,. 
into  action,  had  two  horses  killed  under  him-one  sl„  t. 
tne  other  by  a  pike. 

cun^Innl'it ''*'*  1.900  casualties,  the  Marathas  lost  th.ir 
guns  and  1,200  men  killed. 

OertrH  ^  I  '^  u'  i^'°r*^  ^*^"  «*»^"«^««1  >t  in  Hindustan. 
Gerard  Lake  had  advanced  against  Delhi.  The  fortress 
ot   Ahgarh  surrendered  after   2,000  of   the  garrison  had 


The  Battle  of  Laswari 
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been  alaln.     Delhi  fell   a  yrwk   later,   after  nti   obMtiimte  Ag»,  IMS 

battle  fought  in  NiKbt  of  itH  minan>ta,  iu  which  3,000  of 

the  enemy  wert>  killed  or  wounded,  tind  68  of  their  guna 

taken;  and  within  u  mouth  Agra,  ut  that  time  the  key  of 

Upper  India,  was  captured  after  1,0UO  of  the  garrison  had 

been  alain. 

The   fiigitivea   from    the   tlir(>4>    pluccH  concentrated    at  La«wari, 
LaHwari,  where  General  Lake,  nt  the  head  of  three  regimenta  *••' 
of  BritiHh  DragoouH  and  tlve  of  Native  Ilorws  arrived  ut  nun- 
rise  on  the  morning  of  November  lat,  1803. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Mur&thaa,  over  14,000  Htriiii<  , 
were  advantageonHly  posted^  he  dcternuned  to  attack  with- 
out waiting  for  his  infantry,  and  rode  at  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion. 

lie  broke  through  their  first  line,  but  it  waH  at  u  heavy 
loss  of  life.  Their  guns  had  been  chained  together,  one 
Imttery  to  another;  and  thew*  impeded  Lake's  cavalry,  who 
blundered  on  to  th;;  unseen  obntacles,  for  the  grass  of  the 
plain  was  high,  and  before  they  could  recover  their  horses 
they  were  slaughtered  in  numbers. 

Grape  shot  mowed  down  whole  tntop^,  as  a  sweeping 
storm  of  hail  levels  growing  crops  of  grain  to  the  earth. 
But  notwithstanding  this  iron  tempest,  nothing  could 
repress  the  ardour  of  our  cavalry  :  having  penetrated  the 
enemy's  line  they  immediately  reformed  and  charged  hack- 
wards  and  forwards 
three  times. 

Nevertheless,  in  the 
face  of  this  sustained 
resistance  Lake  re- 
tired, and  waited  for 
his  infantry  and  guns 
to  come  up. 

Thej  arrived  about 
uoon.  after  a  forced 
march  of  twenty-five 
miles,  during  which 
the  sound  of  battle 
in  front  had  quick- 
ened   their    footsteps 

and  impelled  them  to  ,.,^^,  ^^  .,„^  ,^„,^  ^f  assaye. 

extraordinary      exer-  sept.  23rd,  isos 
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tlon..  Th«  brigade  contiited  of  one  battalion  of  Km., 
peun  aud  Uve  Sipahi  infantry  witli  a  few  liRbt  Kun.,  tb 
greater  part  of  their  artillery  having  been  unable  to  k.*,, 
"**  [n,^^!  Infantry.  After  a  halt  of  two  hour.*,  whirh 
wa.  lit  liHed  by  the  enemy  to  cnt  the  biink  of  large  war.r 
re^nroir  and  thiiM  improve  bin  ,H«iti«n  by  iulinduting 
parti  of  the  Front,  at  2  p.m.  (Seneral  Lake  ordere<l  a 
bayonet  attack  by  the  Tfltli  (2iid  We«t  Riding)  Reglmmf 
■upported  by  two  Native  bHttalionn  and  the  BrifiHl, 
Cavalry,  and  by  4  p.m.  had  »jeuten  his  foes. 

o  i^?  ^""i^r*  ^^^^  "*  ^'**''''  K"«"'  "^^  "'  '^»»Jc«»  '^ere  taken 
AOOO  trained  Infantry  Htin-endered  ;  the  cavalrv  and  reranin 

«*!*.  u'?^''^  '^^'^  •*"  *'*^''  "«ff^rinB  great*  lomea.  Tho 
British  loHH  wan  840  killed  and  wounded.  The  (leneri.ls 
horse  wan  shot  under  him,  and  hin  non  was  severely  wouiwl.,! 
aa  he  offered  him  his  own,  but  Lake  scarcely  paused  to  l.M.k 
at  him,  and  in  the  wi.rds  of  the  Goveriior-Geuerars  (]\h- 
patch,  ''appeared  with  matchless  courage  in  every  principnl 

Great  Britain  owes  the  chief  expansion  of  its  empire 
over  India  to  the  victories  of  Assaye  and  Laswari,  whirl, 
broke  down  the  power  of  the  MarAthas;  doubled  our  tli.n 
existing  possessions,  and  paved  the  way  for  future  conquesrs 
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PART  X 
THE  PENINSULAR  WAR 


CHAPTER    I 

CAUSES  AND  ORIGIN 

Nupoleon'i  Plant  (or  Invtiiion  of  England — Zenith  o(  Nupolron— Decree  of 
Dcrlin— England  Sclzvi  Diinlih  Flivt— Poiltlon  of  Spain— The  Conti- 
nental Blockade — Troublei  In  Spain — Abdlcatlnn,of  Charlct  I.— The  French 
Invude  Portugul — Military  Situation  In  the  Peninsula— King  of  Spain 
Deponed — Sir  Arthur  Wrlli'iUy  Lunds  In  Portugal — Murkhal  Junot. 

WHEN   the   destruction    of   the   allied    French    and  N«»«l« 
Spanish  lleots  off  Cape  Trafalgar  loft  Napoleon  no  W*»«f«r 
hopes  of  immediately  carrj'ing  ont  the  invasion  of  I'l^**' 
Engluud,  he  determined  that  in  due  course  he  would  get 
the  iiMe  of  all  the  European  navies  and  concentrate  them 
for  the  transport  of  an  irresistible  force  across  the  Channel. 

liy  June,  1807,  Napoleon  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  power.  Tf»«iy  »i 
At  liome,  he  had  established  a  despotic  government;  abroad,  ™***'  *'®^ 
he  wiiH  master  of  Western  Europe,  and  at  the  Treaty  of 
Tilsit  he  and  Alexander  settled  their  differences  and  re- 
spective shares  in  the  future  spoliation,  and  partition  of 
their  neighbouring  States. 

Already,  by  the  Decree  of  Berlin  (November  21st,  18(Mii  !>•«'•••» 
the  British  Isles  had  i)een  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  ■•'"»•'••• 
blockade,  to  which  the  English  Cabinet  hud  retaliated  by 
somewhat  similar  Orders  in  Council  (January  7th  and 
November  Ist,  18<)7) ;  and  when  the  march  of  the  French 
troops  towards  Holstein  indicated  that  Denmark  would, 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  have  to  place  her  fleet  at  the 
disposal  of  Napoleon  and  Alexander,  it  was  seized  by  the 
English  fleet,  supported  by  30,000  troops,  and  brought  to 
England  in  October,  1807. 

Before  the  Battle  of  Jena,  1806,  the  Spaniards  had 
mobilised  their  troops,  and  offered  assistance  to  Prussia. 
Godoy,   the  Spanish   Prime   Minister,   issued  a  fantastic 
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proc  amatiou,  calling  ou  his  countryiuou   to  rise  agaiunt 
the  Oppressor  (without  uamiug  him,  however);  but  tlim- 
uays  later,  on  learning  of  the  Prussian  defeat,  Godoy  de 
clared  that  the  preparations  :or  war  were  directed  against 
Gibraltar.     Napoleon  apparently  accepted  the  explanation 
but  that  moment  he  decided  to  annex  Spain  at  the  Jiist 
lunru^h^^is.ir''?  '"""tb«  after  the  battle  of  Friedh.n.l. 
June  Uth,  1807,  he  compelled  Spain  to  join  with  him  ii, 
coercing  Portugal  into  declaring  war  upon  England    i.u.l 
as  a  result  of  the  subsequent  events  there,   the  ent-a-.... 
ments    took   place    which    marked    the    beginning    ot"    tli. 
Peninsular  War. 

The  Battle  of  Trafalgar.  October  2lst,  1805,  havin- 
rendered  Napoleon's  project  for  the  invasion  of  Engla,.,! 
impracticable,  he  organised  a  Continental  blockade  agai„s, 
his  most  persistent  f,K'.  While  the  Emperor  in  Au{:nst 
1807  was  insisting  on  Portugal's  acceptance  of  the 
Continental  system,  he  arranged  with  Spain  a  secro 
Treaty,  signed  at  Foutain.bleau,  ()ctob(^r,  1807,  to  parti- 
tion  Portugal's  Colonies  between  the  Allies 

The  Regent  of  Portugal,  under  much  pressure  f,„,„ 
Napoleon,  agreed  to  declare  war  against  England,  l.or 
ally  tor  many  years.  D.  remonstrated,  however,  against 
the  order  to  imprison  English  merchants,  and  to  con- 
hscate  their  property,  as  Napoleon  had  demanded.  This 
gave  the  Emperor  the  excuse  he  desired,  and  he  sent  Mar- 
ht  h'L"^  t«  »°;«d^I*»'■;ugal,  the  French  troops  cros.- 
ng  the  Spanish  frontier  of  the  Bidassoa  six  days  before 
UieFonhunebleau  Treaty  was  signed,  the  Spanish^  OoveJn- 
I?oop8^      ^''^     ^  ^"  welcoming  and  assisting  the  French 

The  Portuguese  Regent,  now  much  alarmed,  offered  to 
do  anything  which  Napoleon  might  order,  but  the  Em    r 

eize  ZlT""  "'  '""  -'h-i-ion,  and  ordered  Junot  tl 
t>eize  Lisljon  as  soon  as  possible. 

Marshal  Junot,  urged  on  by  the  Emperor's  imnerions 

d  sTrTc"  'anT'ftt/'"  ""'''^*""'*^  ^«'^'"«  -^  ^^ 
Abmntes  U.J  .li      ^''^   "lountains   between    Almeida  and 

8tarv?nrnn"i  H       "'  "^'^T  ^"  """''^'^  ^'^^  ^^'^  than  2.000 
starAing  and  disorgamsed  infantry,  and  one  battery.    This 

^iVtr"  R^  'rr'''-   *^  ^"^'^^^'^  *'-  Regent,  'and  1,0 
sailed  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Portugal  being  garrisoned  I. 
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French  uud  Spauiuh  troops,  while  Bjiglaud  still  hesitated  as 
to  the  expediency  of  helping  her  old  ally.  No  decision  had 
been  taken  wlitu  Napoleon  published  his  Decree  in  the 
Moniteur,  "  The  House  of  liragjinza  has  ceased  to  reign." 

Junot  took  possession  of  Lisbon,  and  mulcted  the  citizens 
heavily,  both  officially  and  for  his  personal  advantage,  while 
Spain  occupied  Elvas  and  Oporto. 

The  King  of  Spain,  Charles  IV.,  and  his  son  Ferdinand 
were  quarrelling,  and  Charles  implored  Napoleon's  aid 
against  his  son  (November  30th).  The  French  had  occupied 
all  the  country  north  of  the  Ebro,  and  being  in  possession, 
on  February  27th,  1808,  they  formally  demanded  its  cession. 
Charles  abdicated,  and  was  succeeded  on  March  19th  by 
Ferdinand  VII. 

Murat  occupied  Madrid  with  the  Imperial  Guard  and 
Monoey's  Corps,  March  23rd,  but  did  not  recognise  Ferdi- 
nand as  King,  who  was  cajoled  by  Napoleon  into  visit) ii;i 
him  at  Bayonne,  April  20th,  and  after  dining  with  the 
Emperor  was  followed  out  by  Savary,  who  informed  him 
that  he  was  now  deposed  from  his  Throne!  Ten  days 
later  Napoleon  induced  Ferdinand's  father,  Charles  IV., 
his  Queen,  and  her  lover,  Godoy,  the  Prime  Minister,  to 
come  to  Bayonne,  and  by  May  10th  all  had  given  iu  to 
Napoleon's  imperious  demands,  and  his  brother  Joseph, 
King  of  Naples,  was  translated,  and  proclaimed  "  King 
of  Spain  and  the  Indies." 

Insurrections  at  once  broke  out  all  over  Spain,  and 
deputations  from  the  Juntas,  or  local  governing  bodies  of 
provinces,  arrived  in  London  asking  for  aid.  Money  and 
arms  were  given  freely.  Sir  John  Moore  was  recalled 
from  Sweden  with  12,000  men,  for  service  in  Portugal; 
General  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  sailed  from  Cork,  and  on 
July  30th  landed  in  Mondego  Bay,  100  miles  north  of 
Lisbon,  with  9,000  men,  where  he  was  joined  by  General 
Spencer,  who  brought  3,000  men  from  Cadiz. 

Arthur  Wellesley,  after  nine  years'  successful  service  iu 
India,  had  returned  to  England  in  1805,  sat  in  Parliament 
for  Rye,  1800,  and  was  Irish  Secretary,  1807,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  command  the  troops  in  Portugal.  He  was 
superseded  before  he  achieved  the  results  of  his  victorv  at 
Viniiera. 

When  the  British  Government  yt  last  decide*!  to  inter- 
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vene  in  farour  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  the  military  situati.n 
on  the  Iberian  Peninsula  was  as  follows :  Spain  had  about 
70,000  troops  at  home,  but  they  were  budly  organised 
officered,  and  equipped.  Portugal  had  practically  no 
Regular  army,  but  her  local  Militia  and  Levies,  when  later 
trained  and  led  by  British  officers,  did  excellent  scrviee 
Prance  had  600,000  men  under  arms,  of  which  80,000  were 
sent  to  Spain.  Tliey  occupied  the  fortresses  of  Vittoriu 
Burgos,  and  Madrid.  One  Corps  was  marching  trom 
Madrid  towards  Cadiz,  where  there  was  a  French  s(|iia(l- 
ron  in  the  harbour,  blockaded  by  a  British  fleet.  The 
French  soldiers  were  formidable, '  from  the  confidence  in- 
spired  by  continuous  victories,  and  were  generally  well 
commanded.  Saragossa  and  Valencia  were  still  reeistiii" 
all  attacks,  but  Napoleon,  satisfied  with  their  proirress^ 
had  left  for  Paris.  i'    ^ 

Junot,  b.  1771,  d.  1813,  first  came  to  the  notice  of 
Napoleon  when  acting  as  secretary  to  the  future  Emperor 
at  Toulon.  A  shell  burst  close  to  them,  covering  the  paper 
on  which  Jnnot  was  writing,  who  calmly  observed  "  Xons 
n'avons  pas  besoin  de  sable  pour  secher  I'encre,  en  voiei." 
He  did  very  good  service  at  Millesimo  (April  13tli  Uth 
1796),  was  wounded  in  the  head  at  Lonato,  August  3r(l, 
1796.    At  AusterlitK  he  showed  again  conspicuous  courage. 

Junot,  besides  the  Spanish  troops  under  his  comiiuuid. 
had  25,000  Frenchmen  in  Portugal.  He  held  the  fortresses 
of  Lisbon,  Almeida,  Peniche.  and  Klvas,  but  the  continuous 
insurrections,  although  suppressed  with  severity,  had  kept 
his  troops  continually  on  the  alert. 


.1        f. 


CHAPTER   II 


THE  CAMPAIGN  IN  PORTUGAL,  1808 

Position  at  RoUca — Combat  of  RoUca — Retreat  of  Laborde — Junot  Marches 
to  Torre*  Vedras — Wellesley'^  Plans — Arrival  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard — 
Battle  of  Vlmlera — Burrard  Refuses  to  Allow  Wellesley  to  Advance — 
Losses  of  Both  Sides — The  Convention  of  Cintra. 

SIB  ARTHUR  WELLESLEY  left  Mondego  Bay  with  Rolie*. 
12,000  British  and  2,000  Portuguese  infantry,  and  "<•» 
some  artillery,  and  on  August  17th  found  General  dc 
Laborde,  with  5,000  men  and  six  guns,  occupying  isolated 
ground  of  moderate  elevation  near  the  village  of  Eolica, 
which  closes  in  the  valley  three  miles  south  of  Obidos. 
Laborde  wished  to  hold  on  to  the  mountains  on  his  Right, 
in  the  hope  of  Loison  joining  him  with  6,000  men.  The 
British,  on  the  other  hand,  wished  to  keep  them  separate, 
and  to  drive  Laborde  back  before  Loison  could  come  up. 
Sir  Arthur,  therefore,  made  a  Central  attack,  assisted  by 
turning  movements  on  both  flanks,  which  his  superior  num- 
bers made  possible ;  but  difficult  ground  and  inaccurate  lead- 
ing caused  the  advantage  of  numbers  to  be  lost,  while  the 
French  retained  the  advantage  of  a  very  strong  position. 

Laborde,  strongly  attacked  in  front  and  flanks,  re- 
treated steadily  by  alternate  fractions.  At  the  village  of 
Columbiera,  where  the  ridge  of  hills  widened  out,  and  was 
protected  by  ravines  on  the  flanks,  he  made  another  stand, 
but  was  finally  forced  into  the  mountains,  ultimately 
reaching  Torres  Vedras.  The  British  bivouacked  at  and 
round  Zambugeiro.  Laborde  was  wounded  and  lost  600 
men  and  three  guns ;  the  British  loss  was  500. 

The  road  towards  Lisbon  was  now  clear,  and  it  was  the 
intention  of  Wellesley  to  march  for  Torres  Vedras,  and  so 
cut  off  Loison  and  Laborde  from  the  capital ;  but  in  the 
night  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  a  fleet  off  the  coast  with 
reinforcements,  so,  relinquishing  the  high  road,  he  moved 
by  one  nearer  the  coast,  so  that  he  might  cover  their  dis- 
ombarkation.    On  August  19th  he  arrived  at  Vimiera,  a 
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small  village  on  the  Maceira,  nine  miles  from  Torres 
Vedras,  and  three  miles  from  Porto  Novo  at  its  mouth, 
where  the  troops  disembarked  on  the  19th  and  20tb.  The 
men  were  in  high  spirits,  for  pigtails  having  been  discon- 
tinued, they  were  relieved  from  hair-tying,  which  was  a 
grievous  operation. 

Junot,  with  Loison,  marched  from  Lisbon  to  join  Laborde 
at  Torres  Vedras,  where  he  assembled  a  force  of  14,000  luon, 
including  1,800  cavalry  under  Margaron.  Hearing  tiiat 
reinforcements  for  the  British  were  off  the  coast,  he  desired 
to  attack  before  they  arrived.  The  British  force  now 
amounted  to  17,000  men,  and  while  Junot  designed  to 
march  on  the  night  of  the  20th,  in  order  to  attack  the 
British  at  daylight  on  the  21st,  Wellesley  intended  to 
march  at  5  a.m.  on  the  21st,  round  his  flank,  avoiding 
Torres  Vedras  and  moving  on  Mafra,  13  miles  nearer  to 
Lisbon  than  is  Torres  Vedras.  He  would  thus  cut  the 
French  off  from  the  capital.  But  at  this  juncture  Sir  Ilarrr 
Burrard  arrived  off  the  port.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  waited 
on  him,  and  explained  his  intentions,  but  they  were  disap- 
proved. Sir  Harry  forbade  any  forward  movement,  intend 
ing  to  await  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Moore,  who  was 
expected  with  reinforcements.  Burrard  decided  to  sleip  in 
comfort  on  board  one  night  more. 

Near  the  village  of  Vimiera  the  little  river  Maceira 
breaks  through  a  chain  of  hills,  the  southern  portion  of 
which  runs  from  east  to  the  sea  above  Porto  Novo;  the 
northern  part  runs  almost  parallel  with  the  coast.  In 
front  of  Vimiera  is  a  low  and  isolated  hill,  which  covers 
the  opening  in  the  chain  of  hills  and  the  plain  thrniigli 
which  the  Maceira  runs.  The  bulk  of  the  army  was  placed 
on  the  southern  hill,  which  formed  the  right  of  the  position. 
with  advanced  posts  on  the  Mafra  road.  The  lower  hill  in 
front  was  occupied  by  two  brigades— Faue's  on  the  Left  and 
Anstruther's  on  the  Right— with  six  guns.  It  was  partly 
open  and  partly  covered  by  vineyards  and  copses.  Tin 
northern  hill,  forming  the  Left,  was  protected  by  a  neariv 
impassable  ravine  in  its  front,  and  being  without  water, 
besides  being  out  of  the  direct  line  of  an  enemy's  attack, 
was  occupied  only  by  Trant's  Portuguese  and  detachments 
of  the  95th  Rifles.  The  Commissariat  stores  were  l)ohi.nd 
the  hill,  and  here  the  4  cavalry  squadrons  were  posted. 
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The  advance  of  Junot's  army  was  reported  during  the  vimi«r«, 
night  by  a  cavalry  post  three  miles  south  of  Vimiera.  Fane's  "°* 
and  Anstruther's  infantry  pickets  were  a  mile  in  front  of 
the  village.  Junot,  who  had  marched  all  night  to  attack 
at  daylight,  but  had  been  delayed  by  rotigh  tracks,  halted 
fonr  miles  off  for  the  troops  to  breakfast,  and  it  was  nearly 
10  A.M.  when  the  French  cavalry,  under  General  Margaron^ 
crowni'd  the  hill  eastwards  of  the  English  position. 

Junot  intended  that  Laborde  and  Brennier  should  attack 
simultaneously,  the  former  the  British  Centre,  and  Brennier 
against  the  Left.  The  ground  to  the  north  of  Vimiera, 
however,  had  not  been  reconnoitred,  and  Brennier  came 
on  a  ravine  which  was  reported  to  be  impassable.  He 
therefore  moved  northwards,  going  nearly  to  Praganza, 
then  turned  westwards,  and  came  into  action  only  at  the 
end  of  the  battle. 

When  Wellington  perceived  that  the  heads  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  French  columns  Avere  moving  northwards  past 
the  isolated  hill  which  stands  immediately  to  the  south  of 
Vimiera,  he  occupied  the  hill  to  the  north  of  it.  General 
Hill's  two  brigades  then  stood  alone  on  the  hill  south  of 
the  village. 

Colonel  Anstruther  put  the  ."»Oth  (Ist  Royal  West  Kent 
Regiment),  and  the  95th  in  line  in  a  dip  of  ground  which  hid 
them  from  the 
view  of  their 
assailants  un- 
til they  came 
to  witiiin  one 
hundred 
yards.  Colonel 
Fane  had 
most  of  the 
smx  (Rifle 
Brigade)  at 
the  foot  of 
the  bill  in  a 
thick  line  of 
skirmishers, 
and  the  re- 
mainder were 
on  top,  stand-        plan  of  the  combat  of  rolica,  aug.  vtb.  vm 
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ing  with  the  60th.  In  the  valley  behind  Vimiera  were  two 
squadrons  of  the  20th  Light  Dragoons,  240  strong,  and  2G0 
Portugaese  cavalry. 

When  Junot  perceived  the  movement  of  the  English 
troops  to  the  north  he  became  apprehensive  for  the  eafctT 
of  General  Brennier's  brigade,  4,500  strong.  It  was  two 
miles  away  to  the  northward  and  eastward,  and  breakins 
up  his  other  division,  Junot  sent  General  Solignac  with 
4,000  men  to  support  Brennier.  Thus  at  the  opening  of 
the  action  Generals  Laborde  and  Loison  had  each  but  one 
brigade. 

The  French  attack  was  made  in  battalion  columns 
following  closely  on  a  thick  line  of  skirmishers,  eight 
guns  moving  up  with  the  column,  and  in  close  support. 
On  arriving  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  it  was  received  liv 
the  missiles  of  six  guns  and  the  Are  of  two  battalions  in 
line.  The  97th  (2nd  Koyal  West  Kent)  charged  the  Front. 
and  the  52nd  (2nd  Oxford  and  Bucks  Light  Infantry),  chang 
ing  Front  to  the  Left,  caught  the  columns  in  flank  with 
a  volley  fired  at  ten  paces'  distance.  Almost  immediatelv 
afterwards  the  let  Boyal  West  Kent  and  Rifle  Brigadp  of 
Fane's  brigade  charged  Thomidre's  men,  who  had  then 
gained  the  crest  of  the  hill.  Smitten  by  a  terrible  firo  at 
close  range,  both  French  brigades  broke  and  fled  down  tlie 
hill,  leaving  seven  guns  behind  them,  nor  could  thoy  lie 
rallied  while  within  musket  range. 

Junot  then  sent  forward  St.  Clair's  brigade  of  Orena 
diers.  Before  it  got  fairly  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  it  was 
smitten  by  the  fire  of  a  battery  and  four  battalions,  and. 
giving  way,  carried  back  the  supporting  troops,  who  hnd 
not  recovered  from  their  first  defeat. 

Junot  now  sent  in  his  last  infantry  Reserve,  consistinn 
of  four  battalions  of  Grenadiers,  3,000  strong.  The  Grcna 
diers  moved  up  the  Torres  Vedras- Vimiera  road  which,  cast 
of  the  village,  runs  in  a  hollow.  The  43rd  occupied  a 
cemetery  and  chapel  which  commanded  the  road,  and  from 
the  walls  of  which  they  fired  with  deadly  effect  on  the  left 
flank  of  the  Grenadiers.  General  Acland,  who  was  to  the 
north-east  of  Vimiera,  moving  southwards  to  the  hill  over 
looking  the  road,  attacked  the  Grenadiers'  right  flank  with 
skirmishers  and  two  guns,  at  the  same  time  that  tlio  «H 
was  firing  into  their  left  flank. 
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Eellermann'R  Grenadiers  conld  not  advance  under  these  ViaUar*. 
circumstances;  but  tliey  held  their  ground  for  some  time,  ^*^* 
until  the  43rd  closed  in  on  them  at  the  east  end  of  the 
village.  Volleys  were  exchanged  so  close  as  to  burn  the 
men's  clothes,  and  there  was  furious  hand  to  hand  fighting 
with  the  bayonet  by  detached  parties  on  both  sides,  until 
the  Grenadiers  gave  way. 

As  Kellermann's  men  fell  back,  covered  by  a  regiment 
of  Dragoons,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  ordered  out  the  four 
Hquadrons  of  English  and  Portuguese  dragoons.  They  rode 
forward^  the  20th  Light  Dragoons  in  the  Centre,  and  the 
Portuguese  on  the  flanks.  On  coming  under  fire  the  Por- 
tuguese halted,  and  retreated  to  their  original  position.  The 
20th  galloped  over  the  French  Dragoons,  and  sabred  many 
of  Kellermann's  infantry.  They  took  several  prisoners,  and 
eventually  reached  the  hill  on  which  Junot  was  standing. 
Here  their  gallant  career  was  arrested  by  a  high  stone  wall, 
and  they  were  there  charged  by  two  Dragoon  regiments, 
losing  their  Colonel  and  55  men.  They  then  returned  much 
elated  to  Vimiera. 

We  now  turn  to  the  movements  of  Breunier's  and 
Solignac's  brigades.  When  Brennier  was  a  mile  and  a 
half  north-cast  of  Vimiera,  considering  the  ground  im- 
passable, he  turned  eastwards,  and  marched  by  the  hamlet 
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of  Carraquiera — which  Ih  three  miles  nurth-eaut  of  Viuiiera 
— to  Praganza,  passiag  out  of  Might  of  the  Dritisb  troops. 

When  Bolignac  came  to  the  ravine  which  had  stopped 
Urennier's  advance,  instead  of  following  him  to  the  vmi 
ward,  he  moved  northwardH,  and  having  turned  the  lunid 
of  the  ravine  about  half  a  mile  south  of  Ventosa  farm. 
sent  forward  his  regimentH  in  column,  covered  by  cloudx 
of  skirmisherH,  up  the  sloping  ground  in  a  uorth-woslcrlr 
direction.  As  the  French  skirmishers,  with  their  colnmiis 
close  behind  them,  breasted  the  hill,  four  British  battalions. 
with  three  battulions  in  support  behind,  closed  up  and 
poured  in  a  volley  at  one  hundred  yards'  distance,  crush- 
ing the  French  skirmishers  and  shaking  their  suppurtiu); 
columns.  Then  the  British  line,  having  reloaded,  advancrd 
in  silence — some  3,000  fixed  bayonets,  two  deep,  and  over- 
lapping HoUgnac'N  brigade.  The  Frenchmen  were  shouting:. 
individuals  were  tiring,  while  all  the  officers  in  front  wcrr 
trying  to  deploy  the  battalions.  The  best  troops  in  tln' 
world  in  these  circumstances  would  have  lost  formation, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  Solignac's  whole  brigade  tied  aloni: 
the  crest  of  the  hill  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  oarrviii;: 
off,  however,  their  General,  who  was  sevei-ely  womidcd. 
but  leaving  behind  many  prisoners  and  three  guns  wiiirli 
they  had  dragged  up  the  hill. 

Shortly  after  Solignac's  defeat  General  Breniiior's 
brigade  appeared  on  a  height  to  the  northward  at  a 
moment  when  the  3Gth  (2nd  Worcestershire)  and  40tli 
(Ist  South  Lancashire)  Regiments  were  pursuing  Solignac's 
fufjitives.  The  71st  (Ist  Highland  Light  Infantry)  and  82nd 
t-jud  South  Lancashire)  were  re-forming  in  a  hollow  near  the 
abandoned  guns.  Brennier  sent  two  squadrons  of  Dragoons 
and  four  battalions  down  the  hill,  and  scattered  tic  71sr 
and  82nd,  retaking  the  guns;  but  the  29th  (1st  Worcester- 
shire) came  up  in  support,  and  the  Tlst  and  82nd  rallyin); 
immediately,  the  three  battalions  attacked  Brennicr's  four 
battalions  and  drove  them  up  the  hill  from  which  thev 
had  descended,  recapturing  the  three  guns  of  Solignac's 
brigade,  and  three  more  which  had  accompanied  Brennier. 
who,  severely  wounded,  was  now  taken  prisoner. 

Thus  in  less  than  three  hours  Junot's  troops  had  Iteen 
beaten;  though  three  brigades  had  not  been  engaged.  At 
this  time  Fergusson,  with  the  36th  and  40th,  had  got  l,sOU 
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o(  Solignac's  broken  brigade  in  a  hollow,  whence  they  muat  Viaii«r«. 
have  been  shot  down  or  captured  but  for  an  order  to  halt  *'*• 
which  was  received  from  General  Sir  Hari-y  IJurrard. 

When  Sir  Harry  came  on  the  Held  Junot  had  lost  all 
his  guns,  and  the  remnants  of  his  force  had  been  driven 
off  the  Vlmiera-TorroH  VedraH  road  in  a  northerly  direction, 
retreating  in  great  confusion  in  a  mountainous  country.  Sir 
Arthur  VVellesley  pointed  out  that  he  had  four  brigades 
which  had  not  been  engaged,  that  every  soldier  carried  a 
day's  rations,  that  he  had  in  his  camp  twelve  days'  supply, 
and  reserve  ammunition,  and  urged  that  by  a  march  down 
the  Torres  Vedras  road  he  must  forestall  Junot's  fugitive 
troops.  Nothing,  however,  would  induce  Sir  Harry  Burrard 
to  allow  of  any  movement  to  the  front,  and  Sir  Arthur, 
turning  away,  said  sadly  to  his  Staff,  •'  There  is  nothing 
left  for  us  to  do,  gentlemen,  but  to  shoot  red-legged 
partridges!  " 

The  British  losses  were  720,  all  ranks.  Junot  lost  1,800 
men,  the  last  of  his  straggling  fugitives  joining  him  at 
Torres  Vedras  next  day.  Generals  Chariot,  Solignac,  and 
Brennier  were  all  severely  wounded.  Shrapnel  shell  which 
bad  been  recently  introduced  into  the  British  service  was 
used  with  great  efiFect  in  this  action. 

The  day  after  Sir  Harry  Burrard  stopped  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  at  the  moment  of  victory,  Burrard  himself  was 
superseded  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  who 
concurred  with  his  cautious  junior  that  no  risks  should 
be  run.  A  convention,  known  as  the  Convention  of  Cintra, 
was  made  a  few  days  later,  under  which  Junot's  defeated 
army  was  conveyed  back  to  France  by  the  British  fleet. 
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CHAPTER   III 
TOPOGRAPHY   OF  THE   PENINSULA 

Th.antr.IUage-The  Centre  01  Spian-Madrld-The  Wven  .nd  Moanulnt 

^'    Shr?«^h  Strategical  Po.ltlon-Th.  Spaniard.  H-»i«  ll*- J^^'*"*^- 

E,3and'.   MUltla   E.tabU.lun.nt -  WelU.lcy  Sup.r«dcd-WiU«.lcy  . 

Methods. 

THERE  in  no  dlfflcultj  in  undewtanding  the  three  Ti« Ci.tr. 
weekB'  campaign  of  Augurt,  1808,  which  ended  with  «-.• 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  victory  over  Jnnot  at  Vimiera, 
loi  the  BritiHh  troops  were  scarcely  out  of  sight  of  the  Atlai|- 
k  the  engagements  at  Rolica  and  Vimiera  being  fought  on 
under  feat^B  of  ihe  Cintra  ridge,  which  Is  a  prolongation 
oftUe  Sierra  Estrella  mountains.  This  last-named  ridge 
runs  from  Almeida  on  the  north  In  a  Bouthwesterly  direc- 
Uou  uud  Its  prolongation  under  the  term,  the  Cintra  range, 
meets  the  sea  to  the  west  of  Lisbon. 

It  Is  however,  impossible        understand  the  movements  Tfc.c..tr. 
of  l^BrmTh  tr'oopn!  or  th;     .rratives  of  battlej,  ujjes    .,s^. 
the  reader  has  some  idea  of  lue  mountain,  and  the  river 
nvBtems  of  the  Peninsula.  *„,„„„„ 

The  centre  of  Spain  may  be  described  as  a  mo«°tainous 
promontory  interspersed  by  fertile  plains  near  the  Atlantic, 
and  Mediterranean  seas.  In  the  interior  stunds  Madrid, 
the  capital,  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  °eariy  equidistant 
from  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  At  antic. 
The  city  Is  built  on  a  plain,  studded  with  sandy  hills.  It 
stands  amidst  lofty  ridges  with  intervening  arid  deserts^ 
This  rugged  tableland  is  crowned  by  sierras,  i.e.  serrated 
chains  of  mountains,  with  huge  fallen  masses  of  rocks,  which 
half  fill  up  yawning  fissures,  making  deep  and  narrow  de- 
files, where  300  men  might  arrest  the  advance  of  an  army. 
There  are  Isolated,  walled  towns,  few  roads,  and  large 
rivers,  which  are  seldom  bridged,  and  can  be  crossed  only 
by  dangerous  fords.  ^.  ._^    . 

Most  of  the  great  rivers  run  outward  from  the  centre  of 
the  country,  and.  speaking  in  general  terms,  flowing  to  the 
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)')i>'t,  Mouthfuat,  uud  weitt,  are  fed  bj  affluent!  which  (!iit 
tbcir  wuy  down  deep  and  steep  ruvinea.  Except  on  the 
few  main  lineN  of  commnnication,  the  Hurulled  roadH  arc 
merel;^  truclcM.  The  long  rid|p>M  uf  muiintainii  iaolate  {\w 
provincofi,  tlie  popnlutionii  of  which  have  never  amnion 
mated,  an  haw  been  the  caw  in  all  other  EuroiM'un 
count  ricM. 

The  principal  monntaint  are  a*  followN :  The  Mariiiiiip 
Pyrenees,  which  run  from  Cape  Fiuiaterre  on  the  Atlaiitit . 
approximately  370  mllea,  in  a  nearly  Htraight  line  ennl\viml 
to  RonccHvallea,  South  of  Bayonne.  At  Ronceavalh'N  tin- 
mountain  chain,  there  called  the  Continental,  Eastern,  or 
French  Pyrenees,  trends  in  a  south-easterly  direction  I'Tn 
miles  to  Figueras  on  the  Mediterranean.  From  Figucnix  a 
chain  runs  270  miles  in  a  south- westerly  direction  to  nhoiit 
halfway  between  Tortosa,  and  Valencia. 

From  the  Maritime  Pyrenees,  near  Beynosa,  the  soiinp 
of  the  Ebro  river,  a  mountain  chain  runs  nearly  parallil 
with  the  river  450  miles  in  a  south-easterly  direction  towards 
the  Mediterranean,  until  the  chain  midway  between  TortoMi 
and  Valencia  joins  the  above-mentioned  system  of  iiiniiii 
tains  which  extendu  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from 
Figucras. 

From  the  Reynosa-Tortosa  chain,  and  about  midway  iu 
its  system,  another  ridge  of  mountains  runs  in  u  south 
westerly  direction,  passing  to  the  north  of  Madrid,  from 
which  city  a  road  traverses  the  mountain  chain,  and  Ivads 
towards  Burgos.  The  portion  of  the  chain  to  the  east  of 
the  road  is  known  as  the  Somosierra,  and  that  to  the  wt'«t 
of  it,  as  the  Sierra  Guadarama.  Over  this  latter  chain  of 
mountains  the  Madrid-El  Escorial  road  is  carried  tbrunKii 
a  pass  to  Valladolid. 

Still  farther  to  the  west,  the  mountains  under  ditTinnt 
names  extend  to  near  Coimbra,  in  Portugal,  and  then  »\m'ai 
ing  out  in  several  ridges  run  in  a  south-weBterly  dircoiiou, 
being  called  the  Sierra  Estrella,  and  Cintra  range,  to  the 
Atlantic  west  of  Lisbon. 

From  the  western  part  of  the  Maritime  Pyrenees,  tliat  is 
from  Galicia  and  the  Asturias,  spurs  run  from  north  oast 
to  southwest,  towards  the  Douro  river,  near  Oporto. 

The  Douro  rises  100  miles  north-east  of  Madrid,  pnssiii;: 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Somosierra,  and  then  runs  ^ve^'t 
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wards  to  the  AtlantU-  nt  Oporto ;  and  the  Tagui  ritlng  about  Jj^'^r*^ 
the  Mine  diitanco  to  the  euiit  of  the  capital  runn  In  a  |P«ner-  J^tS* 
ally  weiitern  co  r*e  till  it  r»'flclio«  the  Atlantic  at  Lliilwn. 

There  were  prwtifally  only  two  rondn  available  for  the 
FrencL  Hnea  of  communication,  that  by  Uayonn*  *"»  ^•'*' 
northern  extremity  of  the  Fn-nrh  Pyreneen,  and  the  other 
by  Perpignan  noar  the  MtdiU'rraneau,  with  the  former  of 
which  only  we  are  concerned.  It  Im  well  to  bear  In  mind 
that  the  mean  breadth  of  the  I'yreneen  Ih  about  70  mile*. 

The  French  Commander  InChlef  had  the  great  advantage 
of  hiM  central  elevated  poHltlon  on  the  plateau  of  Bpaln. 
which  has  been  compared  with  a  soup  plate  upside  down, 
but  n»  bin  column*  d«'Hcended  the  river  bnnins  toward*  the 
coast  they  were  uecewmrily  wparated  by  Intervening  road- 
|o8g  mountain  chalnH. 

When  the  BpaulardH  fully  reailMtMl  the  tread  eroua  in- 
iquity of  Napoleon  they  row;  in  InRurrectlon,  and  though 
they  were  generally  defeated  In  buttle,  thi-y  greatly  impeded 
the  enemy  in  all  operutiouB  by  waylaying  ai<le«de-camp  and 
couriers  and  so  keeping  the  French  generals  in  Ignorance 
of  the  British  and  HpuniHh  movements.  As  the  line  of 
(ommunicatlon  to  Buyonne  passed  over  several  mountain 
ranges,  "  it  required  many  men  to  giuird  it  against  the 
hostile  Hpanish  population.'' 

The  British  Government,  having  Is-eu  relieved  from  all 
anxiety  of  invasion  by  Nelson's  great  victory  at  Trafalgar. 
October,  1805,  were  enabled  to  use  the  troops  which  hud  been 
Htationed  for  three?  or  four  years  along  the  southern  and 
eastern  coasts  in  readiness  to  repel  invaders. 

The  embodied  Militia  of  120,000  was  allowed  to  give  t"«>"«>'« 
50,000  volunteers  annually  to  the  Army,  and  this  carried  JJJIJ',,,,, 
England  through  a  war  iasting  six  years.    12.000  having  ^^^ 
joined  in  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  Act.     The 
Militia   establishment,  moroover.  wa«    then    stistained    by 
enforced  ballot.    Lord  Castlereagh  had  in  all  collected  about 
40,000  men  in  regiments  for  an  overseas  expedition,  but 
England  had  no  organised  army.    Tlie  first  18,000  infantry 
landed  in  Portugal  were  accompanied  by  only  400  cavalry, 
the  artillery,  and  a  small  Train  were  without  hors«'8.    There 
were  no  Engineers  and  none  of  the  uecessar   Auxiliary  de- 
partments now  known  as  Supply,  Ordnance,  lud  Transport 
Corps. 
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Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  in  public  and  military  opiniou 
stood  next  to  Sir  John  Moore,  but  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  London  and  thotic  about  him  preferred  geni-rals 
without  war  experience,  and  after  Wellesley  had  gained 
his  brilliant  victory  of  Vimiera  he  was  superseded  by  two 
senior  officers,  who  evinced  great  want  of  enterprise. 

Although  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  Ministry  sent  out 
no  Departmental  Staff,  horses  for  cavalry,  or  wagons  with 
animals  to  draw  them,  they  sent  abundant  generals,  six 
being  appointed  to  command  15  battalions! 

England  having  command  of  the  sea,  was  able  to  choose 
the  place  of  disembarkation,  but  the  numbers  available,  n.lKio 
from  Cork,  5,000  from  Cadiz,  and  12,000  from  Sweden,  were 
insufficient,  if  landed  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  to  meet  tli<' 
French  with  a  fair  chance  of  success. 

Wellesley  was  the  first  general  to  conceal  troops  in  folds 
of  ground,  or  on  the  reverse  slope  of  hills,  until  the  last 
moment  and  then  to  meet  the  enemy's  columns  by  the  tire 
of  deployed  lines.  The  determined  resolution  of  the  British 
troops  enabled  them  to  crush  all  the  serried  masses  thev 
encountered ;  it  was  the  front  companies  only  of  the  Frcuch 
which  could  use  their  muskets,  and  they  were  smitten  to 
the  ground  by  the  line  opposing  them  face  to  face,  geneiallv 
within  60  yards,  while  the  unscathed  flanks  of  the  line 
wheeling  inwards  poured  a  leaden  hail  on  the  flanks  and  i-car 
of  the  dense  columns,  which  were  soon  decimated  :  hampered 
by  the  dead  and  dying  they  withered  away  in  consternation 
and  confusion,  and  seldom  awaited  the  charge  of  bayonets 
they  saw  impending,  after  the  last  destructive  volleys  had 
been  poured  in,  when  the  combatants  were  near  enonph  to 
see  the  whites  of  their  opponents'  eyes. 
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CHAPTER    IV 

THE   CORUNNA   CAMPAIGN 

vnaer  In  England  at  Convention  of  Clntra— Sir  John  Moore— Transport  Diffi- 
culties—General Sir  David  Baird  is  Delayed— Moore  Advances  to  Sala- 
manca—The Retreat  to  Corunna— Napoleon  in  Pursuit— Lord  Pagefs 
Demonstration  against  Soult— Indiscipline  of  Moore's  Troops— A  Ter- 
rible March— Oman's  Criticism  of  Moore— A  Defence  of  Moore— The 
Battle  of  Corunna — ^Thc  Death  of  Moore. 

WHEN  the  terms  of  the  Conventiou  of  Cintra  became  Aogar  in 
known   in    England   there   was   a   violent   outcry  g«*J'J'j[,^*„ 
against  the  British  Generals  who  had  signed  it.  ,,ci,t„ 
EfSgies  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  and 
Sir  Arthur  Welleslcy  were  hung  iu  the  streets  of  towns. 

Sir  Hew  Dalrjmple  and  Sir  Harry  Burrard  were  recalled 
to  London  to  appear  before  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  and  Sir  John 
Moore,  who  had  landed  soon  after  Wellesley's  victory,  was 
left  in  command  of  the  troops  in  Portugal. 

Sir  John  Moore  (1761-1809),  the  only  British  General  who  Sir  Johi. 
had  ever  won  lasting  fame  by  conducting  a  retreat,  was  the  5yj,Y.*'809 
most  cultivated  soldier  of  his  epoch.  He  joined  the  51st 
(Yorkshire  Light  Infantry)  in  1777 ;  was  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  a  pocket  borough  at  23  years  of  age,  and  became 
a  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  1790,  when  he  resigned  his  seat  in 
Parliament.  He  distinguished  himself  in  Corsica,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  Egypt,  where  he  was  severely  wounded, 
bnt  he  is  best  known  in  the  Army  for  the  system  which  he 
adopted  in  training  infantry  when  in  command  of  the  camp 
at  ShornclifEe,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  our  series 
of  successes  during  the  six  years  of  the  Peninsular  War.  He 
had  fe'reat  difllculty  in  overcoming  the  prejudices  of  the 
senior  oflftcers  of  the  Army,  who  clung  at  that  time,  and 
for  at  least  three  generations  afterwards,  to  the  spirit  and 
drill  formations  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

Moore's  influence  on  our  Army  can  scarcely  be  over- 
stated, and  it  is  remarkable  that  without  exception  the  men 
who  rose  to  eminence  under  Wellington's  command  all 
acknowledged  Moore  as  their  instructor,  and  example. 
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When  he  assumed  command  of  the  troops  in  Portugal 
there  vere  two  brigades  on  the  frontier,  at  Almeida  and 
Elras,  the  rest  of  the  regiments  being  cantoned  around 
Lisbon.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  had  reported  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  September  27th,  1808,  "  The  army  is  in  high  order. 
and  fit  to  move  when  required."  Tlie  General  seems  to  have 
been  singularly  inapt,  for  there  was  no  army,  neither  was 
there  any  Divisional,  Brigade  or  Regimental  transport.  The 
troops  had  hired  country  wagons  in  order  to  move  their 
baggage  from  Mondego  Bay  to  Lisbon.  There  were  a  few 
Royal  Wagon  Train  men,  but  only  sufficient  to  take  care  of 
the  equipment,  comprised  under  our  present  expression 
Ordnance  Storet;.  and  the  wagons  which  they  brought  to 
Portugal,  being  too  heavy  for  the  country  tracks,  were  at 
once  necessarily  replaced  by  Portuguese  tnrts. 

The  Cabinet  sent  ample  food  supplies  from  England,  hut 
no  Transport,  instructing  Sir  John  Moo**'  that  he  was  to 
render  his  troops  mobile  by  the  purchase  o^  horses  aud  mules 
from  all  parts  of  Spain.  No  money  was,  however,  sent,  and 
this  naturally  greatly  impeded  ISfoore's  efforts  to  mohilise 
the  regiments.  Carts,  o.xen,  and  mules  were  now  hired. 
but  with  great  difficulty.  The  few  Treasury  clerks  acting 
as  Commissariat  officers  who  were  available  did  not  speak 
Portuguese,  or  Spanish,  and  had  no  subordinate  Staff. 

The  married  families  had  accompanied  their  regiments 
to  Portugal,  and  although  Sir  John  Moore  offered  them  pas- 
sages to  England,  he  did  not  insist  on  their  embarkation, 
nor  did  he  prevent  their  marching  with  their  regiments  into 
Spain,  a  cruel  kindness  fraught  with  indescribable  misery 
and  loss  of  life  three  months  later  during  the  retreat  from 
Benavente  to  Corunna. 

According  to  the  instructions  received  October  6th.  the 
General  was  to  be  furnished  with  5,000  cavalry  and  ITi.OOO 
infantrj',  with  which  he  was  to  cooperate  with  the  Spanish 
army  for  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  Peninsula. 

The  Spanish  armies  were  on  the  Ebro  river,  aud  tlius 
formed  a  screen  200  miles  in  front  of  Valladolid.  whiih 
lessened  the  risk  of  coucentrating  the  Lisbon  and  Corunna 
wings  of  the  British  army.  The  point  of  assembly  was  i.'tfl 
miles  from  their  bases. 

General  Sir  David  Baird  arrived  at  Corunna.  (i<to- 
ber  13th,  wiih  10,000  troops,  but  the  Galicia  Junta  ohjtM  ted 
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to  their  being  landed,  suggesting  that  they  should  disembark  Baua  at 
at  Gijon,  or  St.  Ander  in  the  Asturias.    The  Jnnta  gave  no  j"""""' 
thought  of  the  danger  from  the  proximity  to  the  French 
forces  in  the  Asturias,   their  sole  object   being  to  avoid 
having  to  furnish  supplies  and  transport. 

Sir  David  Baird  could  not  force  a  landing  in  face  of 
the  objection  of  our  Allies,  and  ten  da^s  were  lost  while  the 
question  was  being  referred  to  the  Supreme  Junta  at  Seville. 
When  permission  was  received  for  the  disembarlcation,  the 
General  borrowed  £25,000  from  the  Local  Government,  but 
there  were  not  sufficient  mules  and  draught  oxen  in  Galioia 
to  me<'t  the  demand,  even  at  extravagant  prices.  Eventually 
when  supplied  with  funds  Baird  was  obliged  to  march  his 
troopB  by  detachments,  and  with  light  baggage  only,  in  most 
cases  by  carts  hired  for  stages  from  town  to  town,  hoping  to 
complete  his  troops  with  transport  in  the  Plains  of  Leon. 

In  consequence  of  this  delay  Baird  did  not  reach  Astorga  Baird  at 
till  November  22nd,  and  then  with  three  brigades  only,  and  A.torga 
some  batteries,  the  Cavalry  Brigade,  consisting  of  the  7th, 
10th  and  15th  Hussars,  ^"d  the  remainder  of  the  infantry 
being  at  that  date  upon  the  road  between  Astorga  and  Lugo. 

Baird  now  heard  of  the  defeat  ten  days  earlier  of  the  Dafaatof 
Spanish  armies  undv;r  Goneral  Blalie  at  Espiuosa,  north  of  Spaniardiat 
Burgos,  and  at  Gamon^      east  of  that  fortress;    he  heard      p'"*" 
also  that  Marshal  Soult  was  at  Reynoea,  and  Lefebvre  at 
Carrion.    Even  if  properly  equipped  with  Transport,  and 
he  had  none  of  his  own,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  him  to  march  to  Salamanca  across  Lefebvre's  front  with- 
out Mounted  troops.     He  therefore  reported  to  Sir  John 
Moore,  who  had,  however,  simultaneously  heard  of  the  de- 
feats of  the  Spanish  armies,  and  was  preparing  to  retreat 
to  Corunna  if  the  French  army  should  move  westward. 

Napoleon  had,  however,  no  information  about  the  British  Tfca  Britith 
Army,  and  ordered  Soult  southward  to  Carrion  and  Saha-  Podtion 
gun,  and  Lefebvre  to  MacJ.id.  The  Emperor's  ignorance 
of  the  position  of  the  British  troops  was  as  fortunate  for 
Moore's  force  as  it  was  for  Sir  David  Baird's  detached 
Corps.  Their  concentration  if  the  French  armies  had  ad- 
vanced would  have  been  impossible,  and  they  must  have 
retreated  as  they  had  advanced,  that  is  to  Corunna  and 
Lisbon. 

Moore's  difflculties  were  increased  by  the  stupidity  of 
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the  Supreme  Junta  in  refuring  to  put  their  generals  into 
direct  communication  with  him.  Mr.  Frere,  the  new  Min- 
igter,  continually  urged  Moore  to  advance  at  all  risks,  not 
indeed  on  Madrid,  but  towards  the  remnants  of  Blake* 
army,  accompanying  his  demands  with  statements  concorn 
ing  the  condition  of  the  Spanish  armies  which  were  obviously 
grossly  inaccurate.  .    ,  . 

The  General's  plan  to  advance  to  Salamanca  had  been 
made  on  inaccurate  statements :  (o)  That  his  concentration 
of  the  Corunna  and  Lisbon  columns  would  be  covered  In 
large  Spanish  armies;  (6)  That  he  would  be  received  l.v 
an  enthusiastic  population  and  their  rulers,  who  would  pro 
vide  supplies  and  transport. 

In  the  result : 

(o)  When  the  wings  of  Moore's  force  were  at  Aslorsa. 
120  miles  north-northwest  of  Salamanca,  and  at  El  Escorial. 
90  miles  south-south-east  of  his  Head-quarters,  he  had  no 
Spanish  armies  in  front  of  him,  but  merely  fugitives  iWm: 
after  the  disastrous  routs  »*  Espinosa  and  Gamonal,  inflicted 
by  Soult  and  Victor  ten  tin^  s  earlier. 

(6)  The  General  could  pet  neither  supplies  nor  transport. 
and  the  Spanish  people  were  at  that  moment  profoundly 

apathetic. 

Moore,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  adverse  circumstances 
of  his  position,  determined  to  try  by  an  advance  to  take 
Napoleon's  pressure  off  the  Spaniards,  and  on  November 
28th  issued  orders  for  a  march  forward  on  the  following 
day.  He  learnt,  however,  December  9th,  that  the  garrison 
had  capitulated  the  day  after  its  chiefs  had  urged  Moore 
to  make  a  diversion  in  its  favour.  The  General  then  sent 
his  sick  and  his  heavy  baggage  back  to  Lisbon,  and  moved 
to  Sahagun,  December  22nd. 

Sir  John  Moore  wa«  personally  at  Alaejos.  Decern 
ber  13th,  where  he  received  an  intercepted  dispatch  from 
Marshal  Bertbier,  Napoleon's  Chief  of  the  Staff,  addros^-d 
to  Marshal  Soult,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  IxmIv  nf 
a  French  Staff  officer,  who  was  murdered  by  Si);inis.i 
peasants  near  Segovia.  The  dispatch  showed  clearly  tlie 
Emperor's  intentions,  and  it  stated  that  the  last  news  0 
the  English  rear-guard  showed  it  to  be  at  Salan.aiu  a  iin<l 
El  Escorial,  retreating  to  Lisbon.  The  "  Grand  Army, 
headed  bv  Lefebvre's  corps,  was  moving  from  Talavora  to 
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Badajoz.    Bessidres  was  chasing  Castafios  to  the  southward  Tk« 
on  the  Valencia  road,  and  Mortier's  and  Junot's  corps  had  *•♦»••* 
reached  Spain.  *1808.»"'*' 

Moore  at  once  determined  to  fall  on  Marshal  Soult,  who 
had  no  supports  nearer  to  him  than  the  Corps  of  Junot, 
who  was  marching  from  the  frontier  to  Burgos.  The  heads 
of  the  British  columns  which  had  been  marching  eastwards 
were  turned  northwards,  crossing  the  Douro,  with  the 
cavalry  acting  as  a  screen  to  the  eastward,  at  Tordesillas, 
the  infantry  at  Toro  and  Zamora. 

The  Salamanca  and  Corunna  columns  concentrated  at 
Mayorga,  December  20th.  Soult  had  not  received  any  dupli- 
cate of  the  intercepted  dispatch  and  was  still  at  Saldana 
and  Carrion,  his  front  being  covered  by  Debelle's  Light 
Cavalry  brigade,  with  its  head-quarters  at  Sahagun. 

General  Lord  Paget,  with  the  10th  and  15th  Hussars,  sur-  Sahagun 
prised  one  of  Debelle's  pickets  on  the  high  road  near  Saha- 
gun at  daylight  on  December  21st,  only  one  man  esoapiug 
to  give  the  alarm.  Paget  sent  the  10th  Hussars  into  the 
town  and  with  the  15th  galloped  round  it.  He  surprised 
the  8th  Dragoons  and  1st  Chasseurs  forming  up  in  a  vine- 
yard outside  the  Eastern  suburb.  Paget  rode  headlong  into 
the  French  as  they  were  "  changing  front."  He  upset  both 
regiments,  killing  20  men,  tv-onuding  a  great  number,  and 
capturing  11  ofllcers  and  150  of  other  ranks. 

The  leading  battalions  of  British  Infantry  reached  Saha- 
gun that  evening.  Moore  halted  December  22nd  to  allow  the 
rear  to  close  up.  Marshal  Soult,  reaUsing  from  the  way 
Debelle's  brigade  had  been  crushed  that  Moore  must  be  near 
at  hand,  brought  his  Right  column  of  infantry  from  Saldana 
to  Carrion,  and  sent  orders  to  Burgos  and  Palencia  for  all 
supports  to  hasten  to  his  assistance.  His  direct  line  with 
Madrid  by  Valladolid  being  now  cut  he  could  communicate 
only  with  the  Emperor  by  the  circuitous  route  of  Burgos. 

Sir  John  Moore  had  issued  orders  for  the  troops  to 
advance  in  order  to  attack  Soult,  who  had  8.000  men  and 
a  battery,  18  miles  north-west  of  Sahagun,  December  22nd. 
Tlie  report  of  his  position  was  received  at  8  p.m.  ,  but  after 
they  had  marched  Romana  reported  that  he  had  been  advised 
by  a  friend  living  near  Madrid  that  all  the  French  armies  ex- 
cept a  small  garrison  had  left  the  capital,  and  were  moving 
in  a  north-westerly  direction. 
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When  Sir  John  Moore  heard  this  news  his  leading  brigade 
had  already  marched  off  in  an  easterly  direction  to  attack 
Soult  at  Carrion,  tramping  over  frozen  snow,  but  it  was 
now  recalled  to  its  previous  bivouac.  The  troops  were  bit 
terly  disappointed,  and  Moore  has  been  criticised  for  not 
fighting  Marshal  Soult,  and  then  afterwards  falling  back; 
but  so  far  as  we  have  read  no  soldiers  of  repute  have  en 
dorsed  this  criticism,  and  the  best  known  military  writiTs 
of  recent  days  have  scouted  the  suggestion. 

The  Emperor  had  heard,  December  19th,  that  Euglisli 
troops  were  moving  eastwards  in  Old  Castile,  but  he  received 
only  48  hours  later  full  information  of  Moore's  advaucc. 

That  General  wrote  in  his  diary,  Sahugunj  DeceuilMr 
24th :  "  To  draw  off  the  enemy's  attention  from  tlie 
Spanish  armies  in  the  south  I  have  risked  infinitely  too 
much."  His  success  is  shown  clearly  by  Napoleons 
orders  issued  on  December  21st,  wherein  the  subjusiitioii 
of  Spain  was  abandoned  for  1  tin f.  The  Emperor  mardud 
his  troops  to  crush  Moore  with  .>(ich  relentless  vigour  that 
some  of  his  soldiers,  unable  to  keep  in  the  ranks,  com 
mitted  suicide  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Spanish  peasantry.  As  Napoleon  said  later  of  the  imme- 
diate result  of  Moore's  advance,  "  it  was  the  only  lunve 
which  could  have  checked  the  victorious  southward  pro- 
gress of  the  French  Army."  Ultimately  "  it  was  the 
spirit  and  example  of  Moore  which  made  possible  the 
victories  of  Wellington." 

Sir  John  Moore's  difficulties  of  transport  were  very  pieat, 
for  many  of  the  drivers  of  the  hired  vehicles  desertoil  the 
moment  that  the  columns  turned  towards  the  coast,  jn-efer 
ring  the  certain  loss  of  their  property  to  the  risk  of  beinn 
killed.  The  strategical  and  tactical  skill  of  the  Ihitish 
General  may  be  to  some  extent  realised  when  we  reiliHt  that 
with  30,000  troops  he  upset  all  Napoleon's  plans  for  the 
strategical  employment  of  300,000. 

Moore  commenced  his  retreat  on  Christmas  Day.  innvin!: 
off  his  troops  by  successive  brigades,  so  as  to  utilise  the 
few  houses  on  the  road  for  shelter  for  his  men  in  tlie  in 
clement  weather,  and  arrived  at  Benavente  on  Decern 
ber  26th,  leaving  that  town  on  December  29th.  He  trans 
ferred  all  the  stores  for  which  he  had  transport  to  Astorjia. 
moving  those  at  Astorga  by  local  carts  to  Villafraiua. 
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When  the  Emperor  left  Madrid  on  December  22nd  the  Th« 
weather  was  fine,  but  jtist  as  he  overtook  the  Imperial  Guard  ^•♦'••*  *• 
at  the  foot  of  the  Guadarama  Mountains,  the  whole  column  *""""*• 
bad  been  stopped  by  a  terriblo  blizzard  from  the  north  which 
had  made  deep  snowdrifts  in  large  heaps.  Batteries  and 
train  were  stuck  in  the  pass,  and  further  progress  seemed 
to  be  impossible.  The  Emperor,  dismounting  his  cavalry, 
ordered  them  to  lead  their  horses.  He  st?t  to  work  every 
arailf^ble  pioneer  to  cut  tracks  in  the  snow,  and  then  put 
on  the  Guard  to  trample  it  down.  He  carried  his  point, 
but  only  with  the  loss  of  several  men  who  died  from  ex- 
posure and  over-exertion. 

The  gale  blowing  in  the  faces  of  the  troops  obliged  the 
Emperor  to  dismount,  but  he  strug^jled  forward  on  foot,  until 
halfway  up  the  mountain  he  could  go  no  farther  unassisted, 
when  he  linked  either  arm  in  those  of  Marshals  Duroc  and 
Lannes.  The  throe  leaders  being  overcome  by  fatigue  from 
marching  through  the  snow  in  jack-boots,  then  rode  astride 
of  the  guns,  and  in  that  uiuuner  reached  the  top  of  the 
pass.  When  the  army  got  into  the  plain  of  Leon  the  Em- 
peror pressed  on  his  troops  without  pity,  insisting  on  their 
trying  to  accomplish  on  a  short  winter's  day  30  miles  in 
(let'P  snow,  but  nevertheless,  on  reaching  Beiiaveute  Napoleon 
learnt  that  the  Britisli  troopn  were  already  across  the  Esla. 

When  Sir  John  Moore  ordered  his  infantry  to  retreat  Paget't 
towards  Corunna  he  sent  Lord  Paget  with  live  cavalry  regi-  R««'-gu«"l 
ments  to  demonstrate  against  Marshal  Soult,  who  was  thus 
kept  inactive,  anticipating  an  attack  until  December  2Gth. 
The  French  Marshal  then  sent  Lorge's  Dragoons  towards 
Mayorga,  marching  himself  Avlth  the  Infantry  and  Fran- 
ceschi's  Cavalry  Division  by  MauslUa  on  Astorgu. 

Napoleon's  columns  were  now  approaching,  and  on 
December  27th  Marshal  Ney's  advanced  brigade,  and 
Lahoussiiye's  Dragoons,  numbering  2,400  sabres,  strove  to 
push  back  Lord  Paget's  five  cavalry  regiments  wlio  were 
covering  the  retreat  on  a  frontage  of  30  mili's.  How  well 
these  tive  regiments  were  handled,  and  with  what  determina- 
tion they  fought,  is  shown  by  the  Emperor's  estimate  of  their 
numbers,  which  he  calculated  to  he  between  four  and  five 
thousand  sabres.  The  18th  Light  Dragoons  (now  Hussars) 
charged  six  times,  December  '?6th,  each  time  riding  over 
opposing    squadrons,    and    thereby    securing    further    un- 
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molested  retirement.  One  troop  of  38  sabres,  near  Valencia 
de  Don  Juan,  charging  a  squadron  of  105  men,  killed  1:', 
and  captured  and  carried  off  20  Dragoons.  As  Sir  John 
Moore  noted,  December  28tb,  "  they  obtained  an  awenduiicv 
over  the  French." 

The  10th  HuHsars,  after  holding  back  General  Lorpc « 
Dragoons,  December  27th,  near  Mayorga,  were  retiring 
when  they  found  one  of  Ney's  Light  Cavalry  regiments 
drawn  up  behind  them  on  rising  ground.  Without  bisita 
tion  the  10th  charged  up  the  hill,  and  though  the  soil  ^\as 
deep  in  the  slush  of  half-melted  snow,  they  rode  over  tie 
French  cavalry  regiment,  and  retired  to  a  safe  position. 
carrying  off  with  them  100  prisoners.  All  the  five  cavalry 
regiments  had  plenty  of  hand  to  hand  fighting  Decciulxr 
26fh  and  27th.  In  twelve  days'  operations  from  Salaiiiinua 
out  they  captured  500  prisoners,  suffering  themselves  com 
paratively  but  little  loss. 

The  divisions  of  General  Hope  and  Fraser  moviii},'  bv 
the  main  road,  and  that  of  Balrd  marching  by  cross  roads, 
reached  Astorga  on  December  29th  unmolested,  while  the 
Rearguard  Division  under  General  Lord  Edward  Paget, 
and  cavalry  under  Lord  Paget,  held  back  the  enemy  niitil 
the  infantry  had  left  Benavente,  when  the  cavalry  crossH] 
to  tbe  western  bank  of  the  river. 

General  Lefebvre-Desnouettes  spent  some  time  in  scnrcli 
Ing  for  a  ford,  for  Lord  Paget  had  blown  up  the  bridge.  The 
General  having  found  one  near  the  ruined  structure  and  see 
ing  apparently  only  pickets,  for  the  supports  were  In  lUua 
vente,  he  forded  the  river  with  four  squadrons  of  the  Cavalrv 
of  the  Guard,  numbering  from  five  to  six  hundred  sabres. 
The  pickets  found  by  the  18th  Light  Dragoons  (nnssarsi 
galloped  In  from  the  north  and  south  flanks,  and  when  about 
130  sabres  had  assembled.  Colonel  Otway  charged  with  them 
but  was  beaten  back.  They  rallied  on  a  troop,  3rd  Kinjjs 
German  Legion  under  Major  Burgwedel,  and  then  cliarjiiiii: 
once  more  rode  through  the  French  leading  squadron,  and 
again  retired.  Brigadier-General  C.  Stewart  withdrew  the 
squadron  towards  the  lOth  Hussars,  which  Lord  Paget  had 
formed  up  behind  the  eastern  suburb  of  Benavente. 

When  Lefebvre's  '  adlng  squadrons  were  close  up  to  the 
town  the  lOth  Hussurs  and  those  squadrons  of  the  IStli, 
which  had  already  been  engaged  under  Otway,  charged,  and 
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routiog  the  Frenchmen  after  a  hard  fight,  pursued  them  Tk* 
for  two  milea  down  to  the  ford,  where  Private  Griadale  made  **J^J||^** 
Marshal  Lefebvre  a  prisoner.   The  10th  captured  70  wounded  ism!»* 
prisouers,  killing  or  wounding  55  Frenchmen  who  were  left 
on  the  ground,  the  British  casualties  toeing  50.     Captain 
Downman's  Horse  Battery  now  galloped  up  from  Benavente, 
and  dispersed  the  rest  of  the  Cavalry  of  the  Guard,  who 
were  about  to  cross  the  ford. 

The  Emperor,  who  was  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Esla 
during  these  brilliant  encounters  between  Lefebvrc's  and 
Puget's  horsemen,  wrote  to  King  Joseph,  his  brother : 
"  licfebvre's  affair  was  disgusting."  Napoleon  had  pre- 
viously from  Benavente  instructed  his  brother :  *'  Put  in 
your  newspapers  that  3G,000  English  are  surrounded.  Boult 
is  in  their  front,  I  am  in  their  rear,  and  you  may  expect 
to  hear  of  great  events."  The  Emperor  also  ordered  Joseph 
to  publish  accounts  in  the  newspapers  of  outrages  com- 
mitted by  the  British  troops  at  Leon,  but  no  British  soldier 
had  ever  been  within  thirty  miles  of  that  town. 

Marshal  Soult  having  overwhelmed  Romana's  Spanish  Mm»uu 
troops  at  Mansilla,  had  occupied  Leon,  December  Slst. 
Napoleon  reached  La  Baneza  the  same  day,  his  infantry 
occupying  Astorga  on  January  1st,  1809,  36  hours  after 
Moore's  main  body  had  evacuated  it.  Napoleon  had  pledged 
liimself  publicly  to  overthrow  and  crush  Moore;  to  make 
iiis  appearance  in  France  without  having  fulfilled  that 
pledge  would  be,  as  he  clearly  saw,  an  admission  of  defeat. 
Now,  political  consideration  forbade  the  Emperor  to  lay 
himself  open  to  such  a  charge.  By  leaving  the  direction  of 
the  pursuit  in  other  hands,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  create 
the  impression  that  it  was  the  fact  of  his  recall  which  had 
saved  the  British  from  disaster. 

Hence  a  dramatic  scene  enacted  on  January  Ist.  At 
Astorga  a  courier,  riding  at  speed,  overtook  the  pursuing 
army,  and,  before  the  eyes  of  the  troops,  handed  dispatches 
to  the  Emperor. 

These  dispatches  Napoleon  read.  Then  he  gave  orders 
for  the  return  of  the  Guards,  and  caused  the  rumour  to  be 
spread  abroad  that  intrigues  in  Paris,  and  the  threat  of  an 
Austrian  war  necessitated  his  immediate  presence  in  France. 
The  Emperor  handed  over  the  pursuit  of  the  English  to  Mar- 
shal Soult  and  returned  to  Paris. 
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At  B^tanzoH,  Lugo,  and  even  at  Villafranca  thcro  were 
large  depota  of  sitppli(>8  bat  oo  meani  of  traD«portinf;  tliom 
to  meet  the  retreating  coIiimnH,  and  thuH  at  Antorga  I  lure 
was  but  little  food  for  the  aoldiera,  but  nnfortunatoly  tlu-re 
were  vaHt  quantities  of  rum;  there  were  also  storcn  of 
muskets,  ammunition,  and  entrenching  tools,  boots,  wncoim. 
and  carts,  tlie  draught  animals  of  which  had  died,  nnd  in 
the  town  was  ston'd  the  heavy  baggage  of  Baird's  diviwion. 
There  must  inevitably  have  been  much  confusion  undrr  tlio 
circumstances  even  with  effective  Commissariat  ami  Onl 
nance  establiHhments,  which  in  those  da7s  did  not  cxht. 
Thus  much  valuable  property  was  necessarily  abamloiKMl, 
and  also  400  invalids,  who,  being  too  ill  to  be  carried  on 
in  open  carts,  fell  with  all  the  stores  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

Both  at  Astorga  and  especially  at  Bembibre  and  ddwn 
to  near  Cornnna  there  were  many  scenes  of  indiwiplinp 
amongst  the  infantry,  both  officers  and  men  in  that  lniinch 
being  irritated  by  continual  retreats,  nnd,  except  tliow  in 
the  rear  Division,  without  the  satisfaction  of  fightin<,'.  Tlic 
division  commanded  by  Moore's  friend.  Lord  Edward  Piipt, 
alongside  whom  he  generally  rode  throughout  the  Retreat, 
was  called  the  reserve.  Its  officers  and  men  were  prdhahlv 
encouraged  by  the  presence  of  two  determined  genenils  rid 
ing  with  tliem,  but  it  is  remarkable  that,  although  they  had 
had  all  the  lighting  that  was  done  on  the  Retreat,  llicir 
casualties  were  but  a  fraction  of  those  battalions  which 
never  fired  a  shot. 

In  the  other  divisions  men  often  robbed  the  inhaltitants, 
and  pillaged  Ntores  which  they  knew  must  be  abandoned. 
Many  soldiers  who  broke  into  the  stores  of  rnm,  stupefied 
with  drink,  were  l»'ft  behind,  some  bt^ng  indeed  saved  bv 
the  cavalry  Rear-guard,  who  hustled  them  on  to  their  feet. 
Many  of  these  drunkards  were  overtaken  by  Lahonssaye's 
Dragoons,  and  cut  down  while  still  incapable  of  raisinjr  a 
hand  in  self-defence.  The  enemy's  cavalry  never,  however, 
ventured  to  close  on  Lord  Edward  Paget's  division. 

At  Villafranca  there  were  similar  scenes  of  indisripline 
and  consequent  suffering  and  loss  of  life.  The  nimilM^r  of 
men  who  quitted  the  ranks  was  in  direct  proportion  to  tlie 
discipline  of  the  regiments.  The  43rd  (1st  Oxfordshire  and 
Bucks)  and  95th  (Rifle  Brigade)  throughout  the  Ectrt-at  lost 
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1«M  than  100  men  each,  whllrt  other  battallonn  in  the  aame  Jkj  ^^ 
brigade  lout  nearly  four  tlmea  that  number  of  utragglerB. 
PtrhaM  the  mo«t  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  of  dis- 
cipline in  savinR  life  is  given  by  the  Record  of  two  battalions 
of  Guards.  Some  330  were  awny  on  detachment,  but  the 
battalions  went  into  action  at  Coruuna  after  marching  from 
Mayorgs  1,600  strong,  and  the  total  lot»s  from  England  out 
and  home  from   all   caunos  was  rather   less   than  6  per 

centum. 

Lord  Edward  Pag«-t's,  the  Rear,  division  between  Villa- 
franca  and  Nogales,  18  miles,  passed  through  a  continuous 
trail  of  abandoned  winipment  and  dead  horwH.  the  cavalry 
shooting  every  horse  which  could  not  carry  its  rider.    Sir 
John  Moore,  January  5th.  marched  the  troops  for  30  hours, 
and  with  fatal  results.    Now  it  wan  not  only  the  fainthearts 
who  fell  out  of  the  ranks  but  good  soldiers  who,  short  of 
food  and  sleep  and  nnml>ed  with  cold,   succumbed.     An 
eyewitness,  standing  on  Monte  Cebrero,  describes  the  pain- 
ful scene,  as,  looking  down  from  the  highest  point  of  the 
hillH,  he  saw  the  army  winding  along  the  road.    The  oxen 
pulling  the  wagons  loaded  with  sick  and  woiinded  in  many 
cases  died  in  their  yokes,  and  the  soldiers  In  the  wagons 
necessarily  perished.    The  tnuk  was  dotted  for  miles  with 
dead  and  dying  men  and  women,  who  had  struggled  on 
till  they  fell  unable  to  rise  again.     In  some  cases  on  the 
women's  breasts  their  babies,  still  alive,  were  seen  trying 
to  draw  sustenance  from  the  corpse. 

The  conduct  of  some  of  the  French  soldiers  was  deplor- 
able; according  to  one  of  their  own  writers,  several  young 
English  women  fell  a  prey  to  the  French  cavalry  advanced 
corps,  and  were  put  up  to  auction. 

Professor  Oman,  the  learned  historian  of  the  best  account 
of  tTie  Peninsular  War  which  has  been  published,  alleges 
that  Moore  missed  an  opportunity  of  crushing  Soult  on 
December  23rd,  stating  that  if  he  had  marched  on  Carrion 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  22ud  he  would  have  caught  Soult 
at  a  disadvantage  at  dawn  of  the  23rd.  This  criticism 
appears  to  me  to  be  unfounded,  but  to  appreciate  fully  the 
difficulties  of  the  movement  of  troops  with  Impressed  or 
hired  transport,  it  Is  necessary  to  have  had  some  per- 
sonal experience  with  such  means  of  conveying  the  supplies 
and  baggage  of  an  army. 
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Moore  reached  8»bagun  Ute  on  December  2l«t,  aft.r 
a  march  of  18  mUei  from  Majorga;  the  diaUoce  from 
Babagun  to  Carrion  ii  about  8U  milei.  The  ground  wai. 
covered  with  enow,  and  even  on  fair  roade  in  dry  wcuUur 
oxen  caunot  be  expected  to  malce  more  than  two  miloR  an 
hour  during  the  time  they  are  actually  travelling.  An 
Soult  had  been  warned  by  the  overthrow  of  his  cavalry  of 
an  Impending  attack,  be  would  naturally  have  fallen  l.iu  k 
on  blH  Bupportii,  which  would  have  given  time  for  tii,. 
advance  of  Napoleon. 

The  distance  and  local  river  gystems,  moreover,  w.miKI 
have  been  p  insuperable  objection  to  an  attempt  to  liuht 
Soult  at  C^.  ion,  December  aJrd.  8ix  miles  north  of  tij,. 
town  the  Carrion  river  dividea  into  four  branchcB.  T|je 
town  itaudH  on  tL(  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  eaj^urij 
branch,  four  miles  uwuy  from  the  main  river,  which  In  the 
most  westerly  of  the  four.  To  reach  Carrion  from  Halmi-nn 
Moore's  wagons  must  have  crossed  the  Valderaduez  iImt 
just  east  of  Bahagun,  then  have  marehed  north-north caM 
to  within  live  miles  of  Baldanha,  and  after  crossiiij;  the 
Carrion  river  have  moved  down  the  left  bank,  co\vriii>; 
at  least  30  miles.  The  sun  rose  about  8  a.m.  and  m  at 
4  l\M. 

This  defence  of  Sir  John  Moore's  strategy  is  irresptctivi' 
of  the  question  of  the  impending  danger,  by  Napoli(.ii\ 
advance  from  Madrid,  the  news  of  which  determined  Mooip  s 
retreot  on  '!  Tunna.  I^ad  the  British  army  gone  forward 
and  had  it  even  beaten  Soult,  within  a  week  it  must  have 
accepted  annihilation,  or  capture. 

On  subjects  of  strategy  most  soldiers  will  accept  a 
written  opinion  of  Napoleon  when  he  hud  no  ol.j.ot  in 
being  untruthful,  and,  as  Ovid  wrote,  "  Fas  cat  rt  ah 
hoste  doceri."  The  Emperor  in  a  letter  addressnl  to 
Soult,  Tordesilles,  December  2Cth,  when  hurrying  forward 
to  overtake  Moore,  wrote :  "  If  the  English  pans  tlic  dav 
in  their  position  they  are  lost ;  if  they  attack  yon  in  fone, 
retire  a  day's  march  :  the  farther  they  go  the  l)ettcr  for  iih.' 

Another  criticism,  that  of  Moore  having  intlictcd  un- 
necessary suffering  on  the  troops  by  causing  them  to  make 
forced  marches,  without  adequate  reasons,  and  espociallT 
for  two  nights  in  succession,  merits  more  careful  considera- 
tion.   In  one  case  the  soldiers  marched  from  midnight  to 
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i$wn,  and  after  obUining  what  nat  was  poMibla  on  the  n« 
iDowcorered  fround  during  the  day,  continued  their  tramp  >•*'••« i« 
throughout  the  following  night.    There  can  be  no  doubt  but  f'?!**?** 
that  Mncceiaive  all-night  and  day  marcheg  try  eeverely  the 
mural  and  phyilcal  itrength  of  troops. 

Hir  John  Moore's  probable  reaeons  for  having  called  on 
the  loldierfl  for  luch  an  effort  wai  the  desire  to  get  them 
past  the  open  country,  in  which  the  overwhelming  namerical 
superiority  of  the  French  cavalry  would  have  put  his  force 
at  a  disadvantage. 

[\y  nightfall  on  January  6th,  Bir  John  Moore,  who  had  Ug* 
loNt  only  1,600  men  since  he  left  Balamunca,  assembled  19,000 
at  Lugo;  and  on  the  following  morning  issued  a  general 
order  in  which  he  sternly  rebuked  olBcers  and  men  for  their 
recent  indiscipline,  and  intimated  his  intention  of  offering 
buUle  to  the  enemy. 

The  effect  of  this  order  was  immediate.  Men  who  only 
a  short  while  before  had  been  riotous,  insubordinate,  and 
drunken,  in  a  moment  became  orderly  ind  eager  for  the 
fray.  The  thought  of  battle  was  the  very  stimulus  they 
neediKl. 

Towards  midday,  Maruhal  Boult  approached,  but  decided 
to  await  the  arrival  of  reinforcements.  The  following  morn- 
ing Boult  still  deferred  his  attach. 

This  delay  proved  fatal  to  Mooi-e's  hopes.  He  dared 
not  attack,  for  in  rear  Boult  had  20,000  more  troops 
cloHing  up,  and  the  British  army  had  sufficient  ammuni- 
tion tor  ono  battle  only ;  and  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  food 
in  the  stores  at  Lugo,  Moore  could  not  afford  to  wait  longer 
for  the  enemy's  attack. 

Silently  and  in  good  order,  the  army  moved  off  at  n*  La«t 
10  P.M.  A  terrific  storm  broke  over  them — wind  and  rain,  stag* 
mixed  with  sleet — in  consequence  of  which  the  guides  lost 
the  direction,  and  the  troops  again  became  demoralised. 
One  division  gained  the  main  road,  but  the  other  two, 
bewildered  by  the  storm  and  darkness,  strayed  from  their 
course,  and,  when  day  broke,  were  still  near  Lugo. 
Fatigued,  drenched  by  rain,  and  shoeless,  the  troops  lost 
all  M'use  of  discipline,  and  stragglers  became  more  numerous 
than  during  any  other  period  of  the  Retreat. 

The  officer  commanding  the  leading  division  allowed 
his  men,  during  a  halt  in  the  nipht,  to  t.nke  refugo  in  swrae 
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houses  near  the  road.  This  well-meant  act  hivd  a  disastrona 
result,  for  when  the  time  came  for  the  march  to  be  resnincd 
the  troops  refused  to  return  to  their  ranks ;  and  the  infec 
tion  soon  spread  through  the  other  divisions. 

The  British  General,  seeing  that  the  enemy  were  ii liable 
to  advance,  spent  the  next  day  rallying  his  troops;    but 
when  they  arrived  at   Corunna,  January  llth-12tli,  tlio 
learnt  that  contrary  winds  had  detained  the  fleet  at  Vi},'« 

While  Sir  John  Moore  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  si 
on  which  the  arw  was  to  re-embark,  the  battalions  w  , 
re-armed  from  tl;  depots  el  stores  which  had  been  accniim 
lated  in  the  fort.  The  new  muskets  and  cartridges  gave  bis 
troops  a  great  advantage  over  the  French,  whose  wtapons 
and  ammunition  had  deteriorated  seriously  during  tie 
inclement  weather. 

The  General  re-embarked  3,000  sick  soldiers.  50  jr'ins 
and  his  dismounted  Cavalry  and  Artillerymen.  Those  twi. 
Arms  had  lost  respectively  only  200  and  2^iO  men  dnriiii! 
the  retreat.  Some  few  horses  and  draught  oxen  wore  re 
tained  for  use  in  the  battle,  and  2,000  were  destroyed. 

Sir  John  Moore  drew  up  15,000  infantry  juid  f)  six 
pounder  guns  facing  southwards  on  the  inner  of  tliroc 
ridges,  which  commanded  the  approaches  to  the  I»(Miinsiila, 
jutting  out  into  the  Atlantic,  on  which  the  fortress,  and 
town  of  Cornnna  stand.  The  Left  front  was  protected  on 
the  east  by  the  harbour  and  estuary  into  which  the  river 
Mero  falls;  and  the  Right  flank,  much  drawn  buck,  was 
placed  on  the  highest  ground  to  the  West,  oveilookini; 
Orzan  Bay.  The  guns  were  placed  along  the  frontage  of 
two  miles.  The  intervening  ground  between  the  opposinj; 
forces  was  rough,  and  much  cut  up,  by  walled  enclosures 
connecting  the  villages. 

Soult  had  4,500  cavalry,  15,000  infantry,  and  J<l  nuns. 
It  took  the  French  the  whole  night  of  January  ].">ili  Ifitli 
to  drag  the  pieces  by  hand  into  position,  the  greater  nnmlHr 
being  placed  in  one  battery  opposite  the  village  of  Elvina. 

Marshal  Soult  hesitated  for  many  hours  to  attack,  but 
at  2  P.M.,  January  16th,  moved  forward,  the  great  battery 
opening  a  heavy  fire  on  General  Baird's  division  just  as 
Moore  had  ordered  the  Rear  division  to  embark.  liainl  was 
immediately  wounded,  and  Moore  rode  to  the  hill  a'love 
Elvina    where    Soult's    greatest    effort    was    being    made. 
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some   battalions    of   French    infantry,    veterans    of   oam^  B.tU.j.« 
paigns  in  Austria  and  in  Italy,  cleared  our   "advanced  «•--. 
froops  "  out  of  the  village  which  was  taken  and  retaken 
several  times  by  the  Ist  Black  Watch,  and  Ist  Royal  West 
Kent  Regiments,   who  were  holding  the  ridge  above  the 

vi  1 1  n  fifC 

Sir  John  Moore  was  directing  an  attack  made  by  a 
rs  irds'  battalion  on  a  large  house,  held  by  the  French, 
^'.ien  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  his  command  devolved 
,  .,  General  John  Hope, 

By  nightfall,  when  the  firing  ceased,  the  French  cavalry, 
which  had  failed  in  its  attempt  to  pass  over  the  intricate 
CTonnd  in  front  of  the  British  Right,  had  been  driven  back, 
and  Lord  Edward  Paget's  division  had  followed  it  to  the 
Left  flank  of  Soult's  large  battery  opposite  to  Elvina.  The 
cavalry  having  been  driven  off  and  the  infantry  escort  to 
the  guns  broken,  the  battery  might  have  been  captured  with- 
out much  loss,  but  the  object  of  the  British  Commander, 
which  was  to  reembark  his  force,  had  now  been  attained, 
and  General  Hope's  decision  to  stand  fast  was  undoubtedly 
sound,  for  Soult  had  15  battaUons  which  had  not  been  en- 

gaged. 

The  troops  re  embarked  without  further  loss,  their  com- 
mander dving  after  dictating  his  dispatch,  his  last  words 
being  •  "  I  hope  my  countrymen  will  do  me  justice.  He 
indeed  was,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  "  A  very 
Eing  of  men." 
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CHAPTER     V 
THE  OPORTO  CAMPAIGN.   1809 

Wellcslcy's  Arrival  In  the  Peninsula— Ney  Falls  to  Subjugate  the  Galiciaiis- 
The  Assault  of  Oporto — Thomas  Graham— Campaign  ol  1809— ^V(lKslly 
— MUltary  Situation,  Spring,  1809— Wellcsley  Crosses  the  Tagus— The 
Retreat  of  Marshal  Soult — Amarante — Ponte  Nova — The  Advance  on 
Madrid — Victor's  Retirement   towards  Madrid — Cuesta  Joins  WcllesKy. 

WHEN  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  landed  in  Lisbon  on 
April  22nd,  1809,  the  military  situation  in  the  Ti-niu 
sula  was  as  follows  :  The  Emperor  Napoleon  had 
returned  to  Paris,  sending  back  some  of  his  best  regiments. 
His  brother.  King  Joseph,  enjoyed  nominal  command  of  t!ie 
French  armies,  and  at  Madrid,  besides  its  garrison  and  alter 
deducting  the  garrisons  necepsary  to  hold  various  posts,  had 
about  100,000  men  available  for  field  operations. 

Marshals  Ney,  Soult,  and  Victor  were  jealous  of  cadi 
other,  and  unwilling  to  co-operate  even  for  the  Public 
service.  They  all  three  had  but  little  respect  for  tlie 
King's  military  abilities,  and  rendered  him  and  GtMnral 
Jourdan,  his  Chief  Staff  Officer,  grudging  obedience. 

Marshal  Ney  (1709-1815)  was  still  endeavouring  to  suit- 
jugate  the  Galicians,  for  as  soon  as  he  had  forced  one  liis 
trict  to  submit  to  the  French  another  rose  in  insurrection. 

Marshal  Soult  (1769-1851)  had  been  ordered  i)y  tiie 
Emperor  to  invade  Portugal  from  Galicia,  and  caiitiirc 
Lisbon.  He  was  appointed  to  command  the  Army  of  Eng- 
land assembled  at  Bouhone,  August,  1803,  and  two  vcais 
later  by  his  vigorous  assault  of  the  heights  of  Piatztn 
assisted  materially  in  gaining  the  victory  of  Ansidlitz, 
December  2nd,  1805.  He  was  defeated  by  Sir  John  Mocie 
at  Corunna,  January  16th,  1809. 

Soult  reached  Oporto  without  being  seriously  opposod 
by  any  body  of  troops,  but  his  march  was  product  ivc  of 
terrible  loss  of  life  to  the  peasantry,  who,  exhorted  and 
encouraged  by  the  personal  example  of  Bclf-sacrifKc  of 
their  priests,  showed  undaunted  courage.    These  leaders  of 
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the  flocks  stood  amongst  the  resisting  peasants  crucifix  in  TK«Awauit 
hand,  and  died  without  offering  to  turn  their  backs.  The  ?'??*'**' 
Portuguese,  without  good  leaders,  and  incapable  of  com- 
bined resistance,  died  heroically  in  fruitless  efforts  to  defend 
their  villages  and  houses.  Old  and  young  of  both  sexes 
tired  from  windows  while  the  doors  of  their  homes  were 
being  battered  down,  end  continued  to  resist  until  they 
were  pierced  by  bayonets.  These  brave  but  cruel  peasants 
massacred  several  of  the  leading  Portuguese  whom  they  sus- 
pected of  favouring  the  French,  and  killed,  after  inflicting 
terrible  tortures,  every  straggler  of  Soult's  army  who  fell 
into  their  hand.^. 

The  city,  then  on  the  north  bank,  built  on  a  steep 
slope  falling  to  the  Tagus,  consists  of  narrow  streets, 
most  of  which  converge  on  the  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
river,  which  is  300  yards  wide,  rapid,  and  deep.  There 
were  thirty  wine-laden  merchant  ships,  mostly  English, 
moored  to  the  quays,  which,  being  wind-bound,  <'ould  not 
cross  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  four  miles  lower 
down. 

Marshal  Soult,  who  had  been  able  to  estimate  accurately 
the  fighting  value  of  bis  enemies,  gave  the  bishop  every 
chance  to  save  his  city,  but  he  was  obstinate,  and  on 
March  28th,  having  blessed  t**"  three  generals  in  command 
and  their  troops,  he  crossed  I  Tagus  to  the  Serra  Convent 
on  the  south  bank. 

The  assault  was  more  like  a  slaughter  than  a  fight. 
When  the  Portuguese  senior  general  saw  the  central  re- 
doubt carried  he  determi  ud  to  retire,  and  ordered  the 
guns  to  be  spiked,  but  wls  immediately  shot  by  his  men, 
who  then  fled  without  offering  any  resistance;  hundreds  of 
them  were  driven  into  the  sea  west  of  the  city.  General 
Parreiras,  who  commanded  in  the  Centre,  fled  early  to  the 
southern  bank,  followed  by  a  mob  of  fugitives. 

Although  Soult's  losses  were  but  trifling,  the  city  suffered 
all  the  horrors  of  a  captured  place  given  over  to  incensed 
soldiers.  Such  scenes,  however  painful,  were  dwarfed  in 
a  fearful  catastrophe.  After  hundreds  of  fugitives  had 
safely  crossed  the  bridge  of  boats  to  the  southern  bank, 
an  unknown  officer  caused  some  sections  of  the  boats  to 
be  removed,  thus  creating  a  chasm  between  the  ends  of  it. 
When  the  fugitives  approached  this  gap  of  forty  feet,  they 
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endeavoured  to  stop,  but  for  at  ItMst  half  an  hour  the 
surging  crowd  behind  pushed  those  who  were  in  front,  into 
the  river,  the  surface  of  which  was  covered  with  men  and 
horses.  Those  in  rear  continued  to  press  on,  and  could 
not  be  stopped  until  the  French,  taking  pity  on  tlioin, 
forcibly  diverted  the  stream  of  fugitives  on  the  banks  np 
and  down  the  river,  rescuing,  moreover,  all  they  could 
who  were  already  in  the  water.  Marshal  Soult  took  200 
cannon,  large  stores  of  English  ammunition,  and  sciztd 
the  merchant  vessels,  the  Portuguese  casualties  being  over 
7,000  of  killed  and  drowned. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  when  he  landed,  was  under  forty 
years  of  age,  of  middle'height,  slightly  built  but  very  wiry, 
with  a  prominent  nose,  the  privates  giving  him  the  nick 
name  of  "  Old  Hooky-nose. " 

He  was  never  sick  during  his  six  years'  campaifjninc. 
though  he  was  necessarily  not  only  CoramanderinChipf, 
but  the  Organiser  and  Head  of  all  Departments  of  his  array. 
acting  also  as  TreasurerCSeneral.  His  capacity  for  (loins 
continuous  hard  work  was  great.  He  had  remarkable 
powers  of  organisation,  for  as  we  have  said,  he  not  only 
created  his  Staflf,  Military  and  Departmental,  but  did  liis 
own  work,  and  that  of  Chief  of  the  Staff.  Wel'.'slcy  was 
simple  in  his  personal  tastes,  very  careless  of  his  own  dress. 
and  that  of  those  under  his  command.  He  disliked  all 
show,  and  discontinued  the  escort,  which  had  always 
attended  his  predecessors,  contenting  himself  with  oiu'  oi- 
two  mounted  orderlies.  He  had  the  great  failing  of  bcliev 
ing  that  though  other  officers  made  mistakes,  he  eoidd 
never  be  in  the  wrong. 

Amongst  Sir  Arthur's  few  personal  friends  in  the  army 
was  Thomas  Graham  (Lyndoch),  who  was  twenty  years  his 
senior,  but  whose  sporting  tastes,  and  the  same  pitt  of 
indomitable  courage,  drew  the  men  together  by  a  bond  of 
sympathy.  Sir  Arthur  never  attempted  to  interfere  with 
Graham  in  his  command  at  Cadiz,  but  to  all  others  he 
was  autocratic.  He  was  essentially  an  infantry  ollicer. 
disbelieving  in  cavalry.  It  must  be  admitted,  even  hy 
a  cavalry  enthusiast,  as  I  am,  that  the  Duke's  personal 
experience  of  the  use  of  that  arm  had  lieen  unfortunate. 
except  at  Salamanca,  July  22nd,  1812,  and  the  Mhm 
day  at  Garcia  Hernandez  :  and  amongst  our  senior  Generals 
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in  the  Peninsula  only  Sir  John  Moore  saw  the  brilliant  Ti.« 
operations  in  which  Lord  Paget,  in  the  retreat  to  Corunna,  ll'^j^* 
with  half  the  numbers  had  continually  defeated  Napoleon's 
renowned  cavalry  leaders.    It  is  right  to  add  that  Artillery 
officers  of  his  epoch  alleged  that  he  had  but  little  knowledge 
of,  or  sympathy  with  their  Arm. 

Wellesley,  without  any  desire  to  engage  in  hand  to  hand 
combat,  was  often  in  danger  from  sabres  and  bayonets; 
always  anxious  to  see  personally  the  enemy's  position,  he 
was  nearly  taken  prisoner  when  reconnoitring  at  Talavera 
(18091,  on  the  French  army  unexpectedly  moving  forward 
to  attack. 

Professor  Oman  states,  and  with  reason,  that  by  his 
soldiers  "  he  was  respected,  feared,  and  followed,  but  never 
loved."  This  was  the  less  surprising,  seeing  that,  although 
in  his  farewell  Peninsular  General  Order  he  declared  that 
lie  would  never  cease  to  take  the  warmest  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  his  men,  he  did  not  even  support  the  applica- 
tion for  a  medal  to  the  Rank  and  File,  which  was  decreed 
June  1st,  1847,  and  only  then  by  the  repeated  efforts  of 
civilian  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

When  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  concentrated  his  troops  at  Miiu«tr 
Coimbra,  the  French  armies  were  thus  employed  :  Ney  was  Situation, 
still  in  Galicia,  and  Soult,  although  comfortably  established  jlog*' 
in  Oporto,  had  been  obliged  to  detach  a  column,  for  the 
peasantry,  having  risen  in  insurrection  behind  him,  had 
taken  Vigo,   capturing   his   military   chest;   and   another 
column  under  General  Loison  had  been  sent  to  hold  the 
bridge  at  Amarante  on  the  line  of  communications  with 
France.     The   peasantry   had   also   seized    Soult's   Supply 
depot,  and  military  hospital  at  Chaves,  on  the  Lamego  river. 

The  Marshal  had  received  no  news  of  General  Lapisse, 
who  had  been  ordered  by  Napoleon  to  advance  from  Sala- 
manca into  Portugal,  and  to  capture  Almeida  and  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  Soult  was  equally  cut  off  from  Madrid,  the 
peasantry  intercepting  all  postal  communications.  He  felt 
that  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  advance  on  Lisbon,  al- 
though he  had  encamped  Franceschi's  division  on  the  road 
to  that  city. 

General  Lapisse  had  been  completely  imposed  on  by  the 
audacity  of  Colonel  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  an  Irregular  oflBcer 
in  command  of  small  bodies  of  militia.    The  French  General 
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imagining  that  he  waa  opposed  by  a  large  force,  which  niicht 
overwhelm  him,  had  at  the  end  of  April,  after  repeated 
requests  to  the  King,  obtained  leave  to  join  Victor,  who 
was  at  Merida  in  Estremadnra. 

Wellesley  had  assembled  at  Leiria,  on  the  Li^bun 
Coimbra-Oporto  road,  25,000  British  and  King's  German 
Legion.  General  Beresford  had  16,000  Portiiguesc,  in 
structed  and  commanded  by  British  officers,  at  Thomar. 
midway  between  Leiria  and  Abrantes,  on  the  Tagus. 

Portuguese  Militia  were  threatening  Amaranth ;  Spnni^h 
troops  were  assembling  under  General  Cuesta  to  the  south 
of  Merida,  and  at  Carolina,  in  Andalusia,  under  Genral 
Venegas. 

Professor  Oman,  quoting  from  documents  written  by 
Wellesley  on  April  24th,  two  days  after  he  landed,  sliows 
clearly  how  correctly  he  judged  the  military  situation,  and 
the  wisdom  of  his  decision  to  expel  Soalt  from  Oporto  liefore 
making  any  offensive  movement  against  Victor  in  Estrenia- 
dura.  When  Wellesley  concentrated  at  Coimbra,  May  2ud, 
he  recalled  the  Portuguese  brigade  from  the  Tagus,  which 
rejoined  Beresford,  who  with  one  British  brigade  and 
Portuguese,  in  all  about  6,000  men,  was  ordered  to  cross 
the  Douro  at  Lamego  in  order  to  threaten  Soult's  line  of 
retreat,  when  Wellesley  should  drive  him  from  Oporto. 

Wellesley  sent  eight  squadrons,  four  battalions  aiul  one 
battery  to  Abrantes  to  "  contain  "  Victor,  and  moving 
forward  with  16,000  British,  a  King's  German  Lefrion. 
and  11,000  Portuguese,  endeavoured  to  surprise  fiiMioral 
Franceschi  at  daylight,  May  10th.  The  night  march  failed. 
partly  owing  to  want  of  practice  in  this  important  duty, 
and  from  the  difficulties  of  moving  artillery  on  an  uulcnown 
road.  Wellesley,  however,  manoeuvred  the  Frencli  out  of 
their  position  by  flank  movements,  after  a  wild  hoadlo'i;' 
charge  by  two  squadrons  (16th  Lancers)  and  20tli  Lijilif 
Dragoons  (Hussars)  down  a  road,  in  which  they  rode 
over  three  battalions,  killing  and  wounding  100  and  takini; 
100  prisoners.  Soult  withdrew  Franceschi's  troops  across 
the  Tagus.  Then,  having  cleared  the  southern  bauli  of  all 
boats  and  removed  the  centre  of  the  bridge  of  boats,  lie 
thought  be  was  secure  for  a  time. 

The  Marshal  disposed  all  his  other  troops  to  watch  the 
river,  from  the  city  downwards  to  the  sea,  for  Wellesloy 
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had   uaed    lome    fishing    boats    in    bis    operations,    May  Tk« 
9th-lltb,   to   move   Hill's   briuade   northwards   when   out-  Campaitn 
flanking  Franceschi's   position ;  and   the   Marshal   antici- 
pated that  after  some  days  Wellesley  might  collect  enough  Cro»»int 
boats  to  attempt  a  crossing.     The  most  favourable  spot  f.****" 
being  apparently  just  above  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the     '*"* 
river,  he  gave  all  his  attention  to  this  stretch  of  water, 
which  extended  from   the  city  downwards,   for  he   knew 
that  Wellesley's  advance-guard  was  immediately  opposite 
to  it. 

Nearly  all  tbe  pickets  were  watching  from  the  city  down 
to  the  sea.  There  was  but  one  battalion  to  the  east,  or 
up-stream,  and  this  was  placed  too  far  back,  from  whence 
no  view  of  the  water  was  obtainable.  No  one  in  Soult's 
force  ever  anticipated  that  as  soon  as  the  British  troops 
arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  300  yards  wide,  and 
running  rapidly  with  a  breadth  greater  than  that  of  the 
Thames  at  London  Bridge,  their  Commander  would 
attempt  its  passage,  for  which,  as  far  as  the  French 
knew,  he  had  no  means. 

Reconnoitring  officers  had,  however,  been  sent  forward 
by  Wellesley,  and  when  early  in  the  forenoon,  accompanied 
by  several  Portuguese  notables  who  had  fled  from  the  city 
before  the  arrival  of  the  French,  he  ascended  the  Serra 
Convent  hill^  he  could  see  from  it  all  the  French  positions, 
and  at  once  thought  of  the  possibility  of  attacking  them. 

Down-stream  of  the  city  pickets  were  on  the  alert  ex- 
tending to  the  motith  of  the  river,  but  opposite  to  where 
Wellesley  stood  there  were  no  signs  of  life.  The  houses 
were  apparently  empty,  and  there  was  no  one  moving  in  the 
streets.  Some  of  the  reconnoitring  officers  now  returning, 
rcportf'a  that  the  ferry-boat  at  Avintas,  four  miles  up  the 
river,  had  been  scuttled,  but  was  being  repaired  by  the 
ferrymen,  and  Colonel  Waters,  who  continually  did  very 
good  work  during  the  war  as  a  reconnoitring  officer,  found 
an  inhabitant  of  the  city  who,  during  the  preceding  night, 
had  crossed  the  river  in  a  skiff  which  was  hidden  in  a 
clump  of  trees. 

Immediately  opposite  to  the  Serra  Convent  hill  there 
was  a  large  clerical  college,  and  underneath  it  were 
moored,  and  lying  half  aground,  unguarded,  four  large 
wine  barges.    Colonel  Waters,  with  the  help  of  a  pnest. 
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Induced  four  peasants  and  the  skiff  owner  above  mentioned 
to  accompany  him  to  the  north  bank.  A  French  patrol  hnd 
just  passed  when  the  little  party  launched  the  boat,  but  tliov 
crossed  without  attracting  attention,  got  the  barges  afloat 
and  drew  them  across  to  the  south  bank.  Colonel  Wators 
reported  to  Wellesley  thi  t  the  college  immediately  under 
which  the  barges  had  been  lying,  a  large  isolated  buildinn;, 
was  apparently  empty. 

Wellesley  sent  General  Murray  with  two  battalions  of 
bis  brigade,  King's  German  Legion,  two  guns,  nii<l  mn 
squadrons  11th  Light  Drngoons,  to  march  as  Um  us 
possible  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Tngiis,  and  oros^iii};  in 
the  repaired  ferryboat,  to  hold  a  position  on  the  north 
bank. 

Three  field  batteries  were  brought  by  baud  into  actiuu 
in  tlie  convent  gardens,  and  laid  on  the  approaches  of  the 
college  opposite,  and  fifteen  minutes  later  the  leading;  liaige 
had  landed  30  men  of  the  Buffs,  who  occupied  the  rollo}-!'. 
and  with  those  who  followed  prepared  its  walls  for  defence. 
By  11.30  A.M.  a  third  trip  had  been  made,  an  hour 
after  the  first  crossing,  when  the  French  advaucetl  to 
attack  the  north  and  west  walls  of  the  college,  bringini; 
a  battery  down  to  the  edge  of  the  river  below  the  buiUliii}; 
to  shell  the  barges  as  they  crossed  the  water. 

The  18  guns  in  the  Serra  Convent  garden  opened  on 
the  French  battery  as  it  unlimbered.  The  first  shot,  fired 
at  300  yards  range,  overturned  a  gun  and  knocked  down 
the  entire  detachment — every  man  and  every  horse  of  the 
team.  Then  the  17  other  guns  following  with  a  liail  of 
shrapnel,  drove  the  Frenchmen  back,  who,  for  Imlf  an 
hour,  bravely  persevered,  but  the  battery  was  wiptd  out. 
The  infantry  running  up  towards  the  bank  that  they  mifiht 
see  the  barges,  had  to  cross  an  open  space,  and  those  who 
tried  to  do  so  were  shot  down.  General  Labordo  now 
attacked  with  three  battalions,  but  he  could  not  pet  np  to 
the  college  walls;  the  open  space  in  front  of  it  was  strewn 
with  dead  and  wounded  Frenchmen.  During  the  three 
hours'  fighting  the  British  battalions,  sheltered  under  the 
walls,  had  less  than  100  casualties. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city,  seeing  the  French  trnoii: 
who  had  been  holding  the  quays  withdrawing  to  attack 
the  college,  pulled  over  all  the  boats   t\Uich  Suult  had 
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collected  on  the  north  bank,  and  the  Guardi  Brigade  c*«i«it« 
croMing  in  them  attacked  the  French  column  who  were  •*  '■'*• 
aMailing  the  college,  capturing  a  battery  by  coming  up 
behind  it.  The  French  ran  away  in  a  confuBed  mass,  and 
were  pursued  by  the  college  garrison  under  Hill,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  command,  General  Edward  Paget  having 
been  severely  wounded.  The  Portuguese  mob  running  out 
of  the  houses  began  to  massacre  the  French  wounded,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  place  British  sentries  near  the  college 
to  protect  them. 

General  Charles  Stuart,  sent  by  Wellesley  to  see  what 
Murray's  force  was  doing,  came  up  to  it  as  the  French 
were  endeavouring  to  form  a  Bear-guard,  at  which  Stuart 
immediately  galloped  with  Captain  ITervey's  squadron, 
14th  (Hussars)  Light  Dragoons.  The  Dragoons  rode  home, 
a  private  unhorsing  General  Laborde,  who  would  have  been 
taken  prisoner,  but  the  Dragoon  being  killed,  the  General 
escaped,  and  General  Foy,  who  was  with  him,  got  off  after 
being  wounded.  Soult  lost  300  men  around  the  college,  and 
left  1,500  sick  in  hospital ;  six  field-guns,  and  52  Portuguese 
pns  were  taken.    Wellesley's  losses  were  under  150. 

Soult  was  marching  for  Amarante,  b»it  during  the  Souif. 
night,  May  I2th-13th^  he  heard  that  General  Loison  having  »•»'••» 
been  badly  beaten  by  General  Beresford.  had  given  up  the 
bridge  at  Amarante,  and  was  retiring  in  a  north-westerly 
direction.  The  Marshal  now  destroyed  his  cannon,  and 
everything  except  what  could  be  carried  on  artillery  horses 
and  mules,  and  leanng  the  road  at  Penafiel,  climbed  the 
Serra  Catalina  mountains,  one  of  the  great  spurs  running 
in  a  southwesterly  direction  from  the  Maritime  Pyrenees. 
The  track  was  merely  a  rough  mule  path :  rain  fell  con- 
tinuously for  72  hours,  and  his  men  were  so  utterly 
exhausted  that  when  it  became  necessary  to  abandon  a 
military  chest,  and  the  troops  were  invited  to  help  them- 
selves, as  they  passed  it,  few  men  availed  themselves  of 
the  offer,  not  wishing  to  be  burdened  with  even  an  ounce 
more  weight  than  they  carried  with  the  ammunition  on 
them,  and  biscuit  ration. 

Except  for  the  differences  of  feeling  in  pursuers  and 
pursued,  Wellesley's  and  Beresford's  troops  following 
the  French  suffered  nearly  as  much  from  exhaustion,  in 
the  incessant  rain  and  scarcity  of  food,  as  did  the  enemy. 
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Marihal  Soult  bud  left  Merle's  division  to  act  as  R*>ar 
guard,  and  at  5  p.m.  May  16th,  its  rear  sections  were  driven 
in  by  the  advance  of  the  British  infantry,  lieadod  by  tLe 
Brigaoe  of  Guards,  who  pursued  close  up  to  the  retloored 
bridge  at  Pontc  Nova.  The  parapets  bad  not  been  ri'pluced. 
and  when  a  battery  opened  on  a  struggling  maHS  of  fii^'itire« 
following  in  the  rear  of  the  French  army,  in  their  niiuldcned 
efforts  to  escape  the  Are  of  the  guns  at  clofte  range,  the; 
thrust  each  other  from  the  bridge  into  the  torrent  holnw, 
which  was  choked  with  over  300  bodies  of  mrn,  hoPNes, 
and  mules.  Soult's  disorganised  troops  reached  Muntali><.'n' 
during  the  night.  May  17thl8th,  and  Orcnse  May  IDtli,  with 
about  20,000  men,  having  lost  in  his  retreat  5,700. 

Wellesley  halted  his  infantry  at  Ruivaes,  sending  on  a 
mounted  detachment  as  far  as  Montalegre.  He  had  ncpom 
plished  much  more  than  he  had  hoped  to  effect,  for  lie  Lad 
driven  Marshal  Soult  off  his  line  of  communication  into 
the  mountains  of  Qalicia,  the  Marshal  having  lost  one-sixth 
of  his  effectives,  and  all  his  Artillery  and  Equipment. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  without  loss  of  time,  sent  his 
British  brigades  to  the  southward.  When  the  troops 
reached  Abranteu  a  prolonged  halt  became  necessary,  for 
though  the  leading  battalions  arrived  ou  June  11th,  it 
was  six  days  later  before  the  rear  got  iij).  Tlie  men  had 
marched  for  five  weeks  incessantly  and  in  72  hours'  rain- 
storm; they  were  barefooted,  and  the  mules  carryinf;  the 
ammunition  were  exhausted. 

In  the  south  General  Ciiestti  had  at  the  end  of  July  35,000 
men  under  arms,  and  Sir  Arthur  W^ellesley  now  arrnnf^ed 
with  the  Spanish  General  a  combined  advance  against  Virtur 
and  the  French  near  Madrid,  supposed  to  number  about 
50,000,  on  whom  General  Venegas,  with  25,000  men,  was 
to  advance  simultaneously  from  the  country  snnth-enst  of 
the  capital. 

Wellesley,  in  agreeing  to  go  forward  without  beinj;  sup 
plied  with  army  Transport,  relied  on  the  promises  (»f  tiie 
Central  Junta,  who  undertook  in  repeated  assurnncos  to 
furnish  all  the  bread  and  meat  required,  and  Transport  to 
bring  it  to  the  troops.  The  British  General  leant  on  a 
broken  reed,  and  brought  his  army  within  measurable 
distance  of  starvation,  but  he  never  again  in  the  five 
succeeding  years  took  the  field  without  being  adequatelj 
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equipped  with  trans]iot't,  and  having  preriousljr  formed  c*aiMUa 
depots  of  HuppIieM.  ]\y  a  Htrangc  ncgltKit,  due  to  England  •'  '•*• 
having  no  War  Staff,  an  error  wliicli  liaa  been  repeated  many 
times  in  the  laRt  hundred  .vearfi,  tlie  (jiovernment  at  home 
kept  Welleslejr  very  short  of  money,  for  he  had  not  Hiifllcient 
to  pay  the  mnlntccrs,  or  even  the  soldierH,  of  whom  at 
tliia  time  10  per  centum  were  in  hospital,  many  from 
causes  induced  by  want  of  food  and  equipnu-nt.  He  had 
no  news  of  Sonlt,  whom  he  believed  to  be  still  in  Calicia. 
That  Marshal's  troops  had  been  refitted  with  personal 
equipment,  as  far  as  was  possible,  from  the  stores  of 
Marshal  Key's  corps,  and  had  moved  down  into  Castile. 

Wellesley  united  with  General  Cuesta  at  Oropesa,  July  Oropau 
20tb,  and  advanced  on  Victor,  who  fell  back  behind  the 
Alberche  river,  which  joins  the  Tagus  at  Talavera. 

Marshal  Victor  bad  for  weeks  been  asking  King  Joseph 
for  i)ermis8ion  to  retire  on  Madrid,  for,  independent  of 
the  feeling  that  he  was  overmatched  by  the  number  whom 
he  might  huve  to  meet  in  battle,  his  men  were  suffering 
from  want  of  food.  It  was  very  seldom  that  he  could 
issue  meat,  and  frequently  only  half  a  ration  of  bread  or 
flour.  As  a  natural  consequence  his  hoHpitals  were  tilled 
with  sick,  and  men  weakened  from  want  of  proper  nutri- 
ment. The  King  had  hitherto  replied  to  all  such  requests 
by  urging  the  Marshal  to  threaten  an  invasion  of  Portugal 
by  attacking  Alcantara,  in  order  to  relieve  the  pressuri'  of 
the  British  troops  on  Soult. 

The  guerrillas,  as  above  mentioned,  while  they  often 
failed  to  transmit  information  which  would  have  been  of 
great  value  to  their  friends,  generally  delayed  its  transmis- 
sion to  their  enemies.  It  was  just  three  weeks  after  Soult's 
defeat  by  Wellesley  at  Oporto  that  the  news  of  the  victory 
of  the  hitherto  despised  British  general  reached  Madrid. 
It  had  the  immediate  effect  of  orders  l)eing  dispatched  to 
Victor  to  retire. 
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CHAPTER   VI 

THB  TALAVERA  CAMPAIGN 

OropcM— Cueita  Unprepared— The  FJglitlng  at  StOlnat— The  Fll«l.l  „t  tu« 
Spanlth— The  Bailie  of  Tatavera— General  Craulurd'i  March— Wi  Unify 
Feuri  Slurvutlon  (or  hi*  Troopt. 

THE  AlllcH  moved  forward  from  Oropesa  towardH  Tula 
vera,  19  miles  distant,  July  22ud,  the  Spanlurds  uiunb 
lug  on  the  high  road  and  the  British  troops  t«»  the 
north  of  It.  The  French  cavalry  division  of  six  n'Kiiii.iil»t 
under  LatourMaubourg  deployed  in  front  of  CiitHtiiN 
advance,  and  held  back  the  Spanish  cavalry,  outiiumlHr 
ing  the  French  by  ivo  to  one,  and  still  stopped  the  Duke 
of  Albuqueniue's  cavalry  even  when  It  wus  relnfon.d  l.v 
Zuya's  Infantry  division.  No  ground  was  gained  until  tlit- 
British  cavalry  threatened  the  French  Bight  or  nortlitm 
flank,  and  Latour-Maabourg  then  fell  back,  skirtiii};  the 
north  wall  of  the  town,  from  which  two  battallonH  dime 
out  following  the  cavalry  division.  Albuquerque  wut  a 
regiment  at  them,  but  although  they  advanced  thno  timis 
he  could  not  induce  them  to  ride  home,  for  the  sciuadrons 
halted  as  soon  as  they  came  under  lire. 

Wellesley  got  Into  position,  in  conformity  with  his 
arrangements  with  Cuesta,  at  3  a.m.,  July  23rd,  to  attack 
Marshal  Victor's  army;  after  some  hours'  delay  rupsta 
declined  to  attack  till  next  day,  and  b<>fore  he  was  roadv 
to  advance  Marshal  Victor  had  retreated ! 

Wellesley,  having  no  food  for  his  troops,  dct'liiittl  to 
march,   and  Cuesta,   much  irritated,  pursued  the  French 

alone. 

Finding  themselves  opposed  only  by  Spaninnls.  the 
French  took  the  offensive.  But  Cuesta,  when  he  discovowi 
the  strength  of  the  enemy,  beat  a  hurried  retreat,  aut 
reached  the  Alberche  unmolested.  Near  the  river  lio  lonuJ 
two  divisions  of  Sherbrooke  and  Mackenzie,  which  Welles 
ley  had  sent  forward  to  cover  the  Spaniards'  retreat.  The 
British  General  now  rode  over  to  meet  Cuesta,  and  lagged 
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the  gpauiurd  to  haatcii  IiIm  retirrmeut.    Tbli  Cueata  declined  S4liaa«, 
to  do.    •  '»  troopn,  h«'  dwlared,   wcr<»  too  exhauited ;  he  •••• 
would  eucomp  on  the  euNtero  itide  of  the  river.    And  00 
urgumonti  of  WelleMlcy  could  couviuce  him  of  hiii  folly. 

Fortuoately,  the  eiieuiy  did  not  arrive  during  the  night, 
aud  the  gpauiarda  wore  Hpured  the  diHU«ter  which  otherwise 
muiit  have  overtukon  tbcoi ;  in  the  morning  their  leader  con- 
Monted  to  occupy  the  {Miwition  which  WcllcHley  liud  selected 
iu  front  of  Talavern. 

At  1  P.M.  Victor,  from  the  lleights  of  Bulinaii,  on  the 
euBt  Hide  of  the  AlU'rche,  fuiw  the  AllleH  then  taking  up 
their  povition,  u  diviHiou  being  atill  near  to  the  ruined 
Cami  de  Balinus,  u  mile  to  the  wi-Nt  of  the  Alljerchc. 

The  ground  here  Ih  thickly  wcMMled,  und,  owing  to  the 
insufficient  precuutionM  taken  by  the  pickets,  the  enemy, 
advancing  brinkiy,  took  the  BritiHh  by  surprise.  Wellesley, 
who  at  the  time  was  standing  on  the  roof  of  the  Cu^ia  making 
ohscrvutions  of  the  surrounding  country,  was  fortunate  iu 
escaping  rapture,  f<»r  he  barely  had  time  to  mount  his 
charger  before  the  enemy  was  upon  him.  Three  battalions 
were  broken  und  driven  to  the  rear,  losing  80  prisoners. 
Wellesley  in  person  reston-d  an  orderly  retirement. 

The  country  between  the  AUwrche  and  Tulavera  is  a  Tfc» 
plain  covered  with  cork  and  olive  trees;  bounded  on  the  fuw  of 
north  by  a  round,  steep  hill,  the  Cerro  de  Medellin,  which  T«U»«r« 
runs  parallel  with  the  Tagus  at  a  distance  of  two  miles. 
This  hill  is  separated  by  a  deep  valley,  about  hulf  a  mile 
in  width,  from  the  range  of  mountains  which  divide  the 
.\llKTclie  and  the  Tietar. 

Wellesley's  front  extended  from  Tulavera  to  the  Cerro 
do  Medellin.  The  Spaniards  were  posted  in  and  in  front 
of  the  town  in  a  strong  position,  concealed  by  woods,  and 
covered  by  walls,  ditches,  and  enclosures,  which  rendered 
it  almost  unussailaMe.  Their  Left  rested  on  a  mound  where 
a  large  field  redi  .ibt  had  been  constructed. 

WelKsley  eutmsted  to  Hill  the  defence  of  the  Cerro  de 
Medellin,  the  key  of  the  position.  For  some  unexplained 
reason,  Uill  neglected  to  occupy  the  summit  on  the  evening 
of  the  27th,  but  halted  bin  men  in  the  rear.  The  French 
cannonade  being  continued  after  the  surprised  troops  had 
rejoined  the  main  bmly  of  the  army,  an  immediate  attack 
seemed  to  be  probable. 
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The  Spanish  line  between  the  British  Eight,  and  Tiila 
vera,  on  seeing  iu  the  distance  some  French  Light  Horse 
opened  fire,  although  the  enemy  were  out  of  range.  Then 
suddenly  four  battalions  of  infantry  broke  and  ran  off  to 
the  rear  in  disorder.  They  were  neither  attacked  uor 
threatened  with  an  attack;  and  Wellesley,  who  witTussed 
the  scene,  could  explain  their  conduct  only  on  the  {rionnil 
that  they  were  "  frightened  by  the  noise  of  their  own 
gun-fire."  The  Spanish  cavalry  managed  to  round  up  the 
fugitives;  and  on  the  morning  after  the  battle  (July  L'Oihi 
Cuesta  determined  to  decimate  the  battalions  whioli  had 
fled.  Wellesley  dissuaded  him  from  taking  such  drastic 
measures;  none  the  less,  the  obstinate  Spaniard  executed 
some  thirty  men,  chosen  by  lot. 

While  panic  thus  prevailed  in  the  Spanish  lines,  Viotor 
—although  neither  King  Joseph  nor  General  Sebastiani 
had  yet  come  up— was  preparing  to  deliver  a  night  attack 
on  the  Cerro  de  Medellin. 

Three  regiments,  some  5,300  men,  moved  down  to  the 
attack  at  about  9  p.m.,  and  midway  between  the  foot  and 
the  crest  of  the  cerro,  surprised  Low's  brigade,  King's 
German  Legion,  and  broke  it  completely,  having  fired  intu 
the  men  before  they  could  stand  to  their  arms.  The  Fremh 
columns  then  marched  straight  up  the  hill,  and  the  leadinp 
battalions  succeeded  in  reaching  the  uummit  without  eu^ 
countering  any  further  opposition. 

General  Hill,  who  had  been  forming  up  his  division  on 
the  rear  (western)  slope  of  the  hill,  directed  Stewarts 
brigade  to  support  Low,  should  occasion  arise.  As  Hill  was 
giving  his  orders  he  noticed  some  meu  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  tiring  in  his  direction.  Thinking  "  it  was  only  some 
blunder,"  the  General  galloped,  with  Captain  Fordyco.  his 
brigade-major,  towards  the  summit,  shouting  to  the  men 
to  cease  fire;  and,  before  he  realised  his  error,  had  ridden 
right  in  among  the  enemy. 

A  Frenchman  grabbing  him  by  the  arm  called  on  him 
to  surrender,  but  Hill,  spurring  his  horse,  managed 
to  break  free  and  galloped  back  to  his  division,  followed 
by  a  volley.  His  horse  was  badly  wounded,  but  the  General 
escaped.    Fordyce  was  killed. 

Without  waiting  for  another  horse,  Hill  led  forward 
Stewart's  brigade  on  foot,  and  fell  with  such  determination 
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on  the  enemy  that  the  French  columns,  which,  owing  to  the  t>Ut< 
darkness,  were  in  some  disorder,  soon  broke,  and  were  driven  *•*• 
in  confusion  down  the  hill.  RuflSn  lost  some  300  men.  The 
British  casualties  were  heavier,  mainly  from  the  disaster 
to  Low's  battalions.  Dawn  showed  40,000  troops  ready  to 
advance  against  Wellesley's  thin  line.  Hardly  a  French 
soldier  was  posted  opposite  the  Spaniards.  RufBn's  division 
vas  drawn  up  on  the  French  Right  or  northern  flank^  and 
considerably  in  advance  of  the  main  line,  with  Villatte's 
division  and  Beaumont's  two  cavalry  regiments  in  its  rear. 

At  5  A.M.  Victor's  artillery  opened  a  heavy  cannonade, 
from  51  guns,  and  under  cover  of  this  fire  Ruffin's  brigades 
advanced. 

Hill's  division  made  a  counter-attack  and  in  forty 
minutes  drove  Ruffin's  men  across  the  Portifia. 

The  fight,  which  had  lasted  only  forty  minutes,  cost 
Ruffin's  three  regiments  1,300  men  killed  and  wounded. 
The  British  casualties  were  about  750,  among  the  number 
being  their  gallant  leader,  who  received  a  wound  in  the 
head,  which  compelled  him  to  hand  over  the  command  of 
his  division  to  Colonel  Til  sou. 

An  informal  armistice  followed  this  engagement.  The 
heat  of  the  morning  was  intense,  and  thirst  drove  men 
from  both  sides  to  seek  water  from  the  black,  stagnant 
Portiiia.  Here  friend  and  foe  mingled  peaceably;  and 
later,  when  some  officers  came  down  to  the  stream,  it  was 
agreed  that  either  party  might  carry  off  its  wounded  without 
molestation. 

At  10  A.M.  the  armistice  came  to  an  end;  and  Joseph 
—again  in  compliance  with  the  counsels  of  Victor — delivered 
a  general  assault  along  the  British  front. 

The  fight  recommenced  at  2  p.m.,  when  the  French 
artillery,  80  guns  in  all,  opened  with  telling  eflfect  on  the 
British  line,  for  in  some  places  the  French  batteries  were 
barely  six  hundred  pac^s  distant.  When  the  enemy  had 
advanced  to  musketry  range  both  sides  opened  fire,  but  the 
attacking  force  suffered  the  more  heavily,  especially  its 
Centre,  into  which  the  guns  from  the  redoubt  were  now 
pouring  canister.  A  counter  attack  headed  by  the  Royal 
Fusiliers  (7th)  repulsed  the  French,  who  lost  a  battery  of 
6  guns. 

About  4  P.M.  a  second  attack  was  repulsed ;  and  as  the 
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French  fell  back  two  regiments  of  Spanish  cavalry  charged 
them  with  much  vigour  in  flank,  and,  cutting  down  many 
men,  captured  four  pieces  of  artillery.  This  charge,  writes 
Professor  Oman,  "  was  by  far  the  best  piece  of  work  done 
by  the  Spanish  cavalry  during  the  whole  of  the  first  years  of 
the  war,  and  did  much  to  atone  for  the  panic  of  the  infantry 
on  the  previous  evening." 

When  the  French  batteries  ceased  fire  two  divisions 
moved  down  to  the  Portifia  under  cover  of  a  cloud  of  skir- 
mishers, and,  driving  the  British  outposts  before  them, 
advanced  quickly  on  Sherbrooke's  division. 

In  obedience  to  orders,  the  troops,  although  Buffering 
heavily  from  the  French  musketry,  withheld  their  fire  until 
the  enemy  were  within  fifty  paces  of  them.  Then  having 
delivered  a  volley,  before  which  the  advancing  battalions 
went  down  in  swathes,  they  charged,  driving  the  brolien 
columns  in  confusion  over  the  Portifia. 

The  Guards  and  King's  German  Legion,  carried  away 
by  their  success,  followed  too  far;  and  when  out  of  liaiid 
found  themselves  facing  solid  masses  of  the  enemy's  re- 
serves, having,  moreover,  on  one  flank  the  French  giius  ou 
the  hill  to  the  east  of  the  Portifia,  and  on  the  other  flanjj 
Latour-Maubourg's  cavalry.  Though  they  fought  with  rare 
determination,  they  were  driven  back  over  the  strean:  in  a 
disordered  mass,  carrying  with  them  in  their  rout  CaiL  rou's 
brigade,  which  had  not  advanced  so  far. 

The  Centre  of  the  British  line  was  broken;  and  tlie 
French  surged  forward  with  shouts  of  triumph,  mercilissly 
slaughtering  the  routed  troops,  who  fell  by  scores. 

Wellesiey  quickly  brought  forward  Mackenzie's  division 
and  a  brigade  of  Cotton's  cavalry.  Bound  this  division  tlie 
undaunted  Guards  rallied,  *'  giving  a  loud  hurrah  as  tliey 
turned  and  faced  the  French." 

Wellesiey  had  no  reeei-ves  to  bring  forward.  So,  talciiis 
the  48th  (Ist  Northamptonshire)  Regiment  under  Colonel 
Donnellan,  he  sent  it  at  "  the  double  "  down  the  soutberu 
slope  of  the  Cerro  towards  the  position  formerly  ocenpied 
by  the  King's  German  Legion. 

The  battalion  arrived  just  as  the  retreating  masses  were 
being  driven  back,  and  it  seemed  impossible  that  they  eould 
avoid  being  rolled  back  also;  but,  "  wheeling  back  by  eom 
panies  that  regiment  let  the  crowds  pass  through,  and  then 
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reforming  line  fell  on  the  flank  of  the  victorions  J'lcudi 
columns,  and  closing  upon  them  with  such  a  firm  step  that 
their  offensive  movement  was  checked."  Thus  arrestedj  thf 
French  attack  lost  its  vigour;  and,  while  the  men  stood 
clumped  together,  hesitating  to  advance,  the  batteries  on  tbt 
Cerro  opened  on  them.  This  decided  the  issue.  The  ciiciny 
wavered.  Lapisse  made  one  brave  effort  to  urge  them  for- 
ward, but  was  struck  down  immediately  by  a  cannon-sbot. 
Then  his  troops,  losing  heart,  fell  back,  and  were  boud  in 
full  retreat  towards  the  Portina  brook. 

Up  to  this  time,  but  for  the  incessant  roar  of  artilltn, 
there  had  been  comparative  quiet  on  the  Cerro  de  Mcdelliu, 
for  Joseph  had  resolved  not  to  deliver  another  frontal  attack 
till  the  centre  of  Wellesley's  line  had  begun  to  fall  back. 

Wellesley  asked  General  Cuesta  for  help  to  meet  a  third 
attack  of  Ruffin's,  now  threatening  North  of  the  Cerro  hill, 
who  sent  all  Albuquerques's  cavalry,  some  guns  and  5,000 
Infantry. 

The  French  had  moved  some  distance  up  the  valley  when 
Wellesley  ordered  Anson's  cavalry  (23rd  Light  Dragoons 
and  1st  Light  Dragoons,  K.O.L.)  to  charge  the  heads  of  the 
advancing  columns. 

The  horsemen  started  off  at  a  canter,  increasing  their 
speed  as  they  went,  until  they  were  riding  headlong  as  thiv 
drew  near  to  the  enemy,  who  had  formed  into  squares  to 
meet  the  charge. 

About  150  yards  in  front  of  Ruffin's  infantry  a  deep 
watercourse  intervened,  concealed  by  the  long  grass  in  the 
valley.  Colonel  Elley,  riding  two  lengths  in  front  of  his 
Dragoons,  was  the  first  to  see  the  obstacle.  His  own  horse 
cleared  it  at  a  bound,  but,  knowing  that  it  could  not  fail 
to  bring  down  the  rank  and  file,  the  Colonel  pulled  np  on 
the  farther  side,  and  signalled  to  his  men  to  stop. 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  leading  squadrons  had  already 
reached  the  brink;  and  in  a  moment  all  was  confusion, 
hundreds  of  men  and  horses  lying  huddled  helplessly  to 
gether,  many  with  broken  necks,  scores  with  broken  Icps. 
The  German  cavalry  farther  up  the  valley  suffered  a  similar 
fate.  Both  leaders,  instead  of  falling  back  and  re  formintr 
their  men,  led  those  who  had  managed  to  scramble  over  the 
ravine  against  the  hostile  infantry. 

The  French  squares  easily  repulsed  the  disordered  horse 
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men.  The  Legion's  Dragoons  and  the  left  squadrons  of  the  TaUvM*, 
23rd  then  turned  northwards,  moving  up  the  valley.  But  *■*• 
Colonel  EUey  and  the  right  squadrons,  having  no  infantry 
immediately  in  front  of  them,  rode  on  until  presently  they 
found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  Merlin's  cavalry.  Hope- 
lessly outnumbered,  these  gaUant  horsemen  were  killed 
almost  to  a  man,  Colonel  Elley  and  a  few  of  the  well- 
mounted  officers  alone  being  able  to  cut  their  way  back 
across  the  ravine. 

This  failure  benefited  Ruffln  but  little.  He  had  still 
Fane's  brigades  and  Albuquerque's  cavalry  in  his  front; 
and  his  infantry  squares  were  suffering  terribly  from  the 
guDs  on  the  Cerro.     When  Ruffin  heard  that  the  attack 

on     Wellesley's      

Centre  had  failed, 
he  fell  back,  re- 
crossing  the  Port- 
ina ;  and  the 
battle  came  to  a 
standstill. 

Joseph  dared 
nut  risk  another 
attack.     Daylight 

was  failing.     The  plan  of  craufurd's  march 

moral   of   his 

troops  had  been  shaken,  and  there  were  25,000  Spaniards 
who  as  yet  had  taken  no  part  in  the  battle.  Joseph  did  not 
know  that  Wellesley  deemed  them  incapable  of  manoeuvi'ing. 
Under  cover  of  a  heavy  artillery  fire,  therefore,  he  retired ; 
and  when  day  broke  on  July  29th  the  plain  and  rolling  hills 
in  front  of  '•'nlavera  were  deserted. 

At  six  o'ck  that  morning,  just  too  late  to  take  part  in 
the  battle,  arrived  from  Lisbon  the  reinforcements  which 
Wellesley  had  been  anxiously  awaiting — Robert  Craufurd's 
brigade :  the  -iSrd  (Ist  Oxford  and  Bucks  Light  Infani  ,  ~ . 
52nd  (2nd  Oxford  and  Bucks  Light  Infantry),  and  95th  (Rif)e 
Brigade)  Regiments. 

Craufurd's  march  is  historic.  Ilearing  at  Naval  Moral 
that  a  battle  was  imminent,  he  hastened  forward  with  almost 
incredible  speed.  The  sun  was  intensely  hot.  His  men  car- 
ried between  fifty  and  sixty  pounds'  weight  on  their  shoul- 
ders; and  during  the  march  they  heard  from  fugitives  the 
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mo8t  alarming  reporti.  Yet,  with  unflagging  energy,  Craw- 
furd  and  his  brigade  pushed  on  towards  the  sound  of  the 
guns.  In  twenty-two  hours  they  covered  forty-three  miles, 
and  arrived  on  the  field  having  left  only  seventeen  stragglors. 

The  state  of  his  army  rendered  it  impossible  for  Wei 
lesley  to  follow  up  his  victory.  His  men  had  fougiit  all 
day  under  a  blazing  sun,  on  half-rations,  and  were  incapable 
of  further  action. 

The  French  retreated  with  a  loss  of  7,000  men.  The 
British  troops  lost  5,500 ;  the  casualties  in  the  Bpanish  army 
were  but  trifling,  as  its  position  in  the  outskirts  of  Talavera 
town  was  not  seriou..<y  attacked. 

Lack  of  water  and  supplies,  moreover,  occasioned  a  good 
deal  of  suffering  to  the  wounded. 

"  It  is  positively  a  fact,"  wrote  Wellesley  on  July  3l8t, 
"  that  during  the  last  seven  days  the  British  army  hare 
not  received  one-third  of  their  provisions,  and  that  at  this 
moment  there  are  nearly  4,000  wotinded  soldiers  dying  in 
hospital  from  want  of  common  assistance  and  necesBaries, 
which  any  other  country  in  the  world  would  have  given  even 
to  its  enemies." 

We  must  now  turn  to  Marshal  Soult.  The  Emperor 
Xapoleon  had  placed  under  his  command  the  Corps  of 
Marshals  Ney  and  Mortier,  and  though  in  the  interior  of 
Austria,  far  distant  from  Spain,  he  foresaw  the  probability 
of  Wellesley  trying  to  reach  Madrid  by  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus,  and  commanded  Soult  in  such  a  case  to  cross  the 
mountains  separating  the  valley  of  the  Tagus  from  that  of 
the  Donro,  and  fall  on  the  flank  of  the  British  array. 

Marshal  Soult  did  not  receive  until  the  first  week  in 
July  the  guns  of  his  field  batteries  sent  to  replace  those 
which  he  had  destroyed  in  his  retreat  from  Oporto,  when 
pursued  by  Wellesley;  and,  moreover.  Marshal  Ney  came 
slowly  away  from  Galicia,  the  people  of  which  he  had  not 
succeeded  in  reducing  to  a  state  of  submission. 

The  Allied  Generals  learned,  July  30th,  that  Soult,  with 
a  force  estimated  at  50,000  men,  had  brushed  away  the  few 
troops  which  General  Cnesta  had  sent  to  hold  the  Banos 
Pass  over  the  mountains,  and  might  be  expected  in  a  few 
days  at  Plasencia. 

Cnesta  and  Wellesley  had  a  long  and  violent  discussion. 
but  Wellesley  at  Cuesta's  request  undertook  to  march  to- 
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wards  Plasencia  and  attack  Boult.  He  begged  the  Bpanisb  w.ii.ti«y'. 
General  to  requifsition  carts  to  enable  him  to  remove  his  sick  "•■• 
aud  wounded.  Very  few  carts  were  procurable,  for  off  the 
high  road  to  Madrid  there  were  few  tracks  on  which  their  uw* 
was  possible,  and  they  consequently  were  not  in  the  countrj'. 
When  it  was  clear  that  not  more  than  20  carts  were  avail- 
able, all  the  British  soldiers  who  could  stand  on  their 
feet  crawled  after  the  troops;  500  died  on  the  roadside; 
about  2,000  eventually  reached  the  hospitals  at  Truxillo, 
and  1,500  who  were  left  in  Talavera  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French,  by  whom  they  were  well  treated. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  early  in  the  morning,  August  3rd, 
received  from  General  Onesta  a  dispatch  which  had  been 
taken  from  a  spy,  and  which  showed  clearly  Marshal  Boult's 
strength  as  being  more  than  double  the  Allies  bad  antici- 
pated, and  80  Bir  Arthur  instead  of  moving  on  towards 
Plasencia  turned  the  head  of  his  troops  southwards,  and 
crossed  the  Tagus  by  the  narrow  fragile  bridge  of  Arzo- 
bispo.  By  a  curious  coincidence  Boult  received  the  same 
moruing  a  letter  written  by  General  Wellesley  to  General  Er- 
skiue,  which  had  been  taken  from  an  orderly  of  the  Spanish 
cavalry.  Wellesley's  letter  gave  Boult  the  first  news  of 
Victor's  defeat,  July  28th,  and  indicated  clearly  Sir  Arthur's 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  Ney  and  Mortier's  Corps  were 
with  Soult's  original  command.  Ney's  Corps  was  still  two 
marches  behind  :  and  the  British  troops  had  got  to  the  south 
of  the  Tagus  four  days,  and  General  Cuesta's  army  three 
clear  days,  before  the  French  discovered  a  ford,  for  they 
could  not  cross  the  bridge  at  Arzobispo  as  it  had  been  placed 
in  a  state  of  defence.  When  the  French  crossed  they 
punished  the  rearmost  division  of  the  Spanish  army,  but 
Soult  was  now  ordered  {0  send  Ney  back  to  Salamanca  to 
cope  with  insurrectionary  bands.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had 
occupied  with  Craufurd's  brigade  the  bridge  over  the  Tagus 
at  Almaraz,  and  was  therefore  now  beyond  attack. 

Sir  Arthur  was  continuously  pressed  to  advance  again 
on  Madrid,  but  he  steadily  declined  to  risk  his  army  once 
more  until  he  had  magazines  filled  and  transport  avail- 
able. None  of  these  amateur  advisers  of  Wellesley  realised 
a  general's  responsibilities  in  feeding  an  army. 
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CHAPTER   VII 
COMMBNCBMBNT  OP  THE  LINES  OP  TORRES  VEDRAS 

Result  of  the  1800  Campaign— Sir  Arthur  Welleiley  Created  a  Vlicount— Tlie 
Douro  and  Tagui — Wellington  Organltes  the  Portuguese  Army— Thr 
Lines  ol  Torres  Vedras — Pield-Marshal  AndrA  Masstna— General  Cr  uifurd 
— Almeida — Cludad  Rodrigo — Busaco — ^Thomas  Graham's  Force— La 
PeAa — Battle  of  Barrosa — Graham  Joins  Wellington. 

HE  result  of  the  campaif^  of  1809  was  brietly  a$i 
follows.  France  lost  her  hold  on  the  nortliern 
provinces  of  Oalicia  and  the  Asturias.  Marshal 
Soult  failed  to  entrap  Wellesley's  army,  which  the 
Supreme  Junta  bad  left  in  ignorance  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  the  three  French  Army  Corps  in  Old  Castile. 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  with  a  small  force  called  the  Lusita- 
nian  Legion,  and  some  Spanish  battalions  had  got  to 
within  12  miles  of  Madrid,  and  paralysed  the  move- 
ments of  French  troops  three  or  four  times  their  niiml>er. 
Eventually,  when  the  Allies  retired  from  Talavera  to  the 
west  and  south,  Wilson's  force,  though  apparently  sur- 
rounded on  three  occasions  by  portions  of  three  Army 
Corps,  by  evading  action  or  fighting  when  it  was  essential. 
got  back  to  Portugal  with  a  loss  of  only  400  men. 

Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  now  realised  that  the  force  avail 
able  under  his  command  was  unequal  to  defending  Spain 
with  such  Allies  as  he  had  at  hand,  and  determined  that 
Prance  should  be  resisted  in  Portugal.  He  wrote  in  Sep- 
tember, and  again  in  October,  to  Captain  Fletcher,  his 
Royal  Engineer  officer,  who  then  began  the  works  which 
under  the  name  of  the  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras  were  the 
following  year  to  make  Wellesley  famous  as  the  foremost 
General  of  Defence.  He  was  created  a  Viscount  for  his 
victory  at  Talavera. 

When  the  armies  of  Marshal  Soult  approached  Soville 

at  the  end  of  January  30th.  1810.  the  Central  Jnnta  (led  to 

Junta,  1810  padiz,  which  city  from  its  situation— although  Sir  Francis 

Drake  had  sailed  into  the  harbour  and  captured  it  twice— 

waR  nearly  impregnable  against  a  land  attack,  especiallv  if 
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the  command  of  the  sea  was  held,  as  was  the  case  in  1810,  Wat«rik«4 
by  an  Allied  Power.  of  D«are 

When  describing  the  topography  of  the  Peninsula  we  men-  •"''  ■"■'■"• 

tioned  a  chain  of  mountains  which  branch  from  the  Mari- 
time Pyrenees  abutting  ou  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  run  in 
a  west-north-west,  south-south-east  direction  towards  the 
Mediterranean.  In  this  chain  the  Douro  and  Tagus  rivers 
rise,  and  about  midway  betwoon  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and 
tlie  Mediterranean,  there  is  another  chain,  which  passes 
generally  in  a  westerly  line  towards  the  frontier  of  Portugal. 
This  latter  chain  separates  the  basins  of  the  Douro  and 
Tagus.  It  extends  in  a  westerly  direction  up  to  the  frontier 
of  Portugal,  then  turns  south-westwards,  and  runs  down  in 
many  spurs  to  the  Atlantic  through  the  little  town  of  Torres 
Vedras,  25  miles  to  the  north  of  Lisbon,  and  thence,  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Cintra  range,  meets  the  sea  to  the  west 
of  Lisbon. 

The  chain  of  mountains  which  runs  east  and  west  across 
the  centre  of  Spain  for  400  miles  divides  the  basins  of 
the  two  rivers  by  a  barrier  so  immense  as  to  separate  the 
provinces  on  either  side,  except  in  four  or  five  places  where 
roads  have  been  cut  through  the  mass  of  rocks,  as  effectually 
as  if  they  were  different  countries.  It  thus  came  about 
that  armies  operating  in  the  basins  of  the  Douro  and  Tagus 
were  practically  separated.  In  a  lesser  degree  the  same 
conditions  applied  to  the  Mass6na- Wellington  Campaign  of 
1810  in  Portugal.  ^    *' 

During  the  winter,  1809-10,  the  French  armies  in  Spain  Fr.nch 
were  continuously  augmented  until  they  amounted  in  the  Armi.tin 
summer  to  360,000.       Professor  Oman  shows  that  138.000  ?SnL°'. 
crossed  the  French-Spanish  frontier  from  December    1800 
to  September,  1810.    They  occupied  nearlv  all  the  Spanish 
pronnces.    Marshal  Soult  commanded  70,000  in  Andalusia 
and  held  the  title  of  Chief  Staff  Officer  to  King  Joseph,  of 
whom,  however,  he  wa«  practically  indopondent.    The  King 
Had  24,000  in  and  around  Madrid  under  his  own  liand,  and 
early  in  the  spring,  1810,  6r),000  had  been  assembled  about 
balamanca,  and  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Portugal 

imJ:°f.^.T^"^°S^"°  **^S*°  *"  organise  a  Portuguese  arn.v 
immedrntely   on  his   return   after   the  campaign    of   1809 
Placing  them  in  distinct  categories :    (a)  There  were  30.000 
regulars,  trained,  paid,  and  commanded  by  British  officers 
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Unfortunately  the  British  Qovemment  gare  the  Portugiiew> 
QoTernment  money  to  ration  this  first  line,  and  Supply  fro- 
quently  failed — because,  firstly,  the  Portuguese  OoTeriiinpot 
in  order  to  save  money  in  the  purchase  of  Transport  relicHl 
generally  on  hired  wagons;  and  secondly,  because  iuNtfad 
of  buying  wheat  in  the  open  market  it  preferred  to  obtain 
it  by  requisitions  from  the  farmers,  who  supplied  as  little 
as  possible.  As  the  troops  commanded  by  British  offloiTf) 
were  frequently  short  of  rations,  those  under  direct  Purtu- 
guese  control  were  naturally  still  worse  supplied.  {h\ 
30,000  Militia,  under  the  command  of  General  Bcresfnrd, 
and  under  a  combined  system  of  British  and  Portn^iuse 
officers,  were  stationed  in  the  Alemtejo  and  to  the  east  of 
Lisbon,  (c)  30,000  Militia  were  called  out  and  were  stntionod 
north  of  the  Douro  river.  {d)  The  law  calling  out  the 
Ordenanzan,  decreeing  a  time  of  National  emergency,  was 
put  in  force.  This  law  was  of  old  standing,  and  in  itH  cfTeft 
it  put  on  duty  every  male  adult,  and  what  was  a  greater 
advantage,  enabled  the  general  in  command  to  enforce  at 
Ills  will  when  he  considered  it  necessary,  the  devastation  of 
any  district. 

A  line  of  defensive  posts  30  miles  in  extent  wdh  made 
from  the  Atlantic  up  the  left,  that  is  south,  bank  of  the 
Zizandre  river  to  near  Torres  Vedras  and  thence  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Alhaudra,  the  redoubt  of  which  was  flanked  by 
guulwats  on  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus.  This  for  20  miles 
above  Lisbon  formed  a  lorge  sheet  of  water  varyinj;  in 
breadth  from  4  to  15  miles.  The  ground  from  Torres  Vedras 
to  the  Tagus,  by  nature  strong  for  defence,  had  been  made 
more  so  throughout  the  position  by  scarping  hills,  daiumiiin 
streams,  and  forming  inundations,  by  improving  roads  of 
interior  communication,  and  destroying  those  likely  to  I)p 
used  by  the  enemy.  Eight  miles  behind  the  front  line  nf 
defence  was  a  second  and  stronger  line,  and  still  fartlier 
inland  the  city  of  Lisbon  was  encircled  by  an  entreiiehed 
camp.  In  all  there  were  150  redoubts,  mounting  600  mins. 
which,  begun  when  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  wrote  to  Colonel 
Fletcher,  September,  1809,  had  been  constructed  by  tlie 
manual  labour  of  10,000  peasants,  relieved  weekly,  niul  v  liicli 
gradually,  under  the  supervision  of  Colonel  J.  Jones  and 
Colonel  Fletcher,  had  rendered  Lisbon  nearly  impregnable 
before  Messina  advanced. 
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The  amount   of   .pade   work,  apparently    unpaid,  still  Li...^ 
visible,  waa  quite  stupendous,   but  perhaps  the  National  T.rr.. 
gpirit  of  the  Portuguese  was  gtill  more  remarkable  in  that  ^•^'" 
until  the  French  came  in  sight  of  the  entrenched  positions 
« ter  the  Battle  of  Busaco,  September,  1810,  they  had  no 
idea  of  the  work  which  had  then  been  going  on  for  over  six 
months. 

During  the  winter  1809-10,  while  Wellington  was  raising 
and  training  Portuguese  troops  the  French  were  increHHing 

S^.  LSf™  *■  *°  ^P**°'  ^^''^''  numbered  in  the  spring  of  1810 
36b,000  men. 

«  ^t'^^S,  ?**"•*  ^"^^y  ^°  ^^10  occupied  Seville  and  sent 
Marshal  Victor  to  besiege  Cadiz. 

The  corps  of  Junot,  Ney,  and  Reynier,  which  was  later 
to  be  commanded  by  Mass^na  under  the  title  of  the  "  Armv 
of  Portugal,''  made  up  to  80,000  men,  was  ordered  to  con 
centrate  at  Salamanca. 

Andr6  Mass6na  (17581817),  the  third  Field-Marslml  to  fum- 

uffer  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Wellington  and  the  Bri  ish  M-Ili 
troops,  was  born  at  Nice,  the  son  of  a  small  shopkeeper.  '^-««" 
He  went  to  sea  as  a  cabin-boy,  but  disliking  the  life,  entered  ^*'**'^ 

he  army,  leaving  again  in  1789,  when  he  married.    During 
the  excitement  of  the  Revolution  he  re-enliHted  1792,  and 

L       '«"«jr^°K  y^a'  got  command  of  a  battalion.    Prom 

hat  epoch  his  nse  was  rapid,  and  in  1796,  when  command- 
ing the  advanced  guard  of  an  army,  he  captured  %Tns 

^  mrhr<'X''  m",  n")"^  ^  brilliant' that  NapSeon 
termed  him     The  spoiled  child  of  victory." 

In  private  life  he  was  shamelessely  immoral,  avaricious 

drShand     Whrr'p  ''"'"''^  ^''  peculations  with 
JaTsLpl  ;  "  the  Emperor  instituted  his  Contin- 

Wni^n^        *°  '**°*^"^'*  ^"Kland  by  suppressing  her  sea- 

or  i^  iX,  ^  '""■  °»^'"'^'»a«t«  to  trade  with  the  English, 
hZunZ  '''''"1'  to  smuggle  goods.  General  Bonapart^ 
om  t^P^£?  ''"*'  ^°^  "'"''=*^*^  ^'•^"^  »■''«  »»i«  "iRotten  gafns 
Seated  an^""  source  alone  £140,000.  Mass^na  waf  II 
aman  of  ^„1J°^^;  ?•"*  ,T  *»>«  ^^'d  of  battle  he  became 
Mr.  Omaf  wSo  ;  **'^'''!.'''  *"**«'°it«ble,  and  resourceful, 
'^man,  ,ho  for  research  cannot  be  surpassed  as  a  mili- 
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A.4r4  Urr  hittoriM,  record*  that  ilMni^m  was  "  h»rd,  •uHplcIoiu, 

*•-.«-  and  revengeful."  It  mart  be  •dmltted  that  thl«  •wvor. 
crltlci»m  was  generally  mcurate,  but  in  the  laat  year  ..f  hi* 
life  he  showed  a  Blnfular  aliwnco  of  revengeful  ffollnj;.  In 
conaequence  of  hli  failure  before  Torrca  Vtdrai,  he  wn^ 
recalleil  and  ntutioned  at  Muraelllea  In  dbgrace  by  Napolr.m, 
and  he  attributed  liin  downfall  in  .i  groat  d.'grfc  to  ♦]>/*  "'r'"-'^ 
Ney  made  againrt  him.  Aftor  a  conference  of  FieldMar 
ahala  in  1810  MaHs^na  donired  Ney  to  lead  an  aidedc  cnn.i.H 
Biiter  who  waa  the  uilatreaa  of  the  i'oramanderln Chitf  t.. 
the  luncheon  table.  Ney  who  waa  a  <  leanllving  pIHk  mn 
waa  BO  grosaly  rude  that  the  woman  fainted,  and  waa  ciirn.  .1 

oway  wnseli'HH.  »  •     ., 

Five  y«'ar8  later  Maaatna  who  had  taken  no  part  in  Hi.- 
"  Hundred  Pays'  War,"  was  atlll  in  command  at  Mnrwillcs, 
and  waH  nnmmonod  by  the  Bourbon  Oovernment  to  attond 
as  a  member  at  the  Tourt  Martial  of  Marshal  ^ey,  but  ,r 
absolutely  refused  to  sit.  and  was  in  conaequonce  ro.i.ullv 
abust'd  by  the  Rovallst  Faction.    Wellington  eatiniatf.1  Inm 
as  the  "  most  aitute,  able  commander  of  all  the  1< nnr!, 
generals  whom  he  encountered." 
Fr...kUn.        The  French  armies  having  evacuated  Gallcm,  on  i1,p 
.(Atuek      north  of  Portugal,  the  only  roads  available  to  them  for 
the  purpose  of  Invading  the  countrj-  were  from  the  sontli  and 
on  the  eastern  frontier.    The  city  of  Lisbon  stands  on  tk 
north  shore  of  the  Tugus  estuary,  and  was  covered  ..n  its 
southern  side  by  an  expanse  of  watr- .  and  as  gunboats  ronl.l 
1:0  twenty  miles  up  the  estuary,  whi.  .  varies  in  brendtli  fr.m 
four  to  fifteen  miles,  the  city  was  wellnigh  imprepnablp  on 
the  south  so  long  as  England  ruled  the  seas,  as  she  dnl  ni 
the  case  under  consideration. 

It  might  at  first  sight  appear  that  the  whole  of  t  n 
frontier  of  the  eastern  part  of  Portugal  was  open  to  attnrk, 
but  practically  there  was  only  one  line  of  advance  ava.lal.V. 
and  that  was  by  the  roads  and  tracks  on  the  nort horn  s.  o 
of  the  Sierra  Estella.  Jnnot.  indeed,  marched  on  the  son  h 
side  of  that  range  in  1807,  but  when  he  got  to  L'^'"''  •; 
had  with  him  only  half  ft  dozen  very  light  guns  and  l>i"' 
bootless,  footsore,  worn-out  men.  ^^\y^'^.}P'JZ', 
series  of  barren  uninhabited  mountains,  often  without  vaf^r 
for  a  stretch  of  ten  miles  in  extent. 

Durin.*  the  first  six  months  of  1810  Lord  ^elhrptons 
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ctDtoDmeDti  were  protwted  while  hia  upw  Portngiiene  army  C.m».I 
waa  being  formed,  by  Brigadier  Oeiioral  Kobert  Craufnrd  J^^J",;,^ 
and  the  three  '    Mallona  which    had    made    th«    hlatorlcal 
march,  arrl?  t  too  late  t<»  take  part  In  the  battle  of 

Talarera.      C'ruainrd  had  entert'd  the  army  In  177U,  and 
while  Wellealey  became  Lieutenant  Colonel    In    alx    yeara, 
Craufunl  nerved  20  iK'foro  he  galneil  the  surae  grade.    Wei 
liDgton  truated  him  beyond  every  other  auliordlnate  except 
(iruham.    When  he  jolne*!.  the  force  numbered  4.000.    From 
March  to  July,  1810,  it  covered  Welllngton'H  front.    Crau- 
fui-d,  a  fine  "horaeman,  aiwaking  German  fluently,  worked 
liiroHclf  with  the  offlcera  commanding  the  B<inadrona  of  the 
iHt  IIuHHara.  King's  German  Legion,  apread  over  a  front  of 
Houie  40  milca.     The  infantry  were  placed  H<mie  way  back 
JM-hind  the  cavalry,  which  watched  the  Aguedn  river.     Sir 
William  Napier  gives  a  graphic  dcucriptiun  «»f  the  nyatcm  by 
whicli  signal  codes  were  arranged  for  day  and  night  service, 
and    In    conformity    with    which    Ciaufurd'H    force    could 
assemble  n»ady  to  move  within  seven  rainutcH  of  nn  alarm. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo  stands  on  a  plain  commanded  by  hills  a  Ciudaa 
huudred  feet  above  It.    General  Andres  Ilerrastl,  who  was  Roarifo, 
70  years  of  age,  with  a  garrison  of  5,500  men  made  a  stub-  "' 
born  defence,  when  Marshal  Ney  besieged  the  place  with 
:{0,000  men,  having  17,000  more  within  two  days'  march. 
Wellington  had  moved  bin  troops  up  to  Pinhel,  Gimrda  and 
(Viorico,  having  In  all  33,000  men,  about  half  of  whom  were 
Portuguese  recruits  of  less  than  live  months'  training. 

The  Bpanish  nation  was  vexed  l)ecau8e  Wellington  would 
not  advance  and  tight  a  battle  to  save  the  fortress.  If  he 
had  done  so,  and  gained  a  victory,  he  must  have  retired  imme- 
diately afterwards,  lHH>ause,  looking  to  the  composition  of  his 
army,  33,000  men  co\ild  not  hope  to  fight  sticcessfuUy  80,000 
Frenchmen  who  were  within  reach.  That  number  would  have 
been  concentrated,  and  might  have  overwhelmed  Wellington 
before  he  had  time  to  retreat  inside  defensive  works.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  had  been  defeated,  the  Spanish  cause 
would  have  probably  been  lost,  for  the  British  Government, 
harassed  by  an  active  Opposition,  must  have  in  all  prob- 
ability given  up  what  seemed  to  be  to  many  in  England  the 
impossible  task  of  resisting  Napoleon. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo  capitulated  July  9th.    Besides  the  loss 
of  life,  Ney's  troops  had  couHumed  all  the  loca»  wheat  avail 
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able,  and  moreover  15,000  draught  oxen,  which  could  not 
be  replaced  at  once,  had  died  during  the  siege.  This  de- 
layed Ney'8  advance  to  drive  General  Craufurd  back  on 
Almeida,  which  was  only  22  miles  distant,  until  July  21  st, 
when  Craufurd,  retiring,  stood  again  only  three  miles  from 
the  French  line  of  pickets. 

Marshal  Ney  at  dawn,  July  24th,  with  24,000  luon, 
attacked  Craufurd's  little  force,  which  was  extended  over 
2,000  yards.  It  fa^ed  to  the  south-east,  with  its  left  ou  the 
fortress  of  Almeida  and  its  right  on  a  loop  of  the  Coa  river, 
there  70  yards  wide,  with  the  only  bridge  immediately  behind 
the  right  flank.  Even  then,  had  Craufurd  fallen  back  at 
once,  he  might  have  got  away  with  comparatively  little  loss, 
but  he  still  delayed,  and  eventually  was  only  able  to  reach 
the  west  bank  with  much  difficulty. 

The  43rd  (1st  Oxfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire  Ligiit 
Infantry)  had  maintained  its  position  in  spite  of  the  daiif^er 
of  being  overwhelmed,  in  order  to  allow  the  guns,  and  the 
52nd  (2nd  Oxfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire  Light  lufantrrt 
to  retire  in  safety,  and  was  in  consequence  much  nrossed 
by  the  advancing  enemy. 

Marshal  Ney  then  made  the  great  mistake  of  ttyius  to 
carry  the  bridge  by  heavy  columns  of  attack.  The  French 
traditions  were  full  of  similar  feats,  as  at  Areola,  where 
Napoleon,  "  Le  petit  Caporal,"  himself  planted  a  flag  on 
the  bridge  under  a  hail  of  bullets,  and  again  at  Lodi,  and 
now  Ney  himself  without  fear  sacrificed  two  battalions  in 
succession,  and  was  then  beaten  back.  He  first  sent  the 
G6th  Regiment  of  the  line,  and  although  it  was  gallantl}'  led, 
yet  its  losses  were  so  appalling  that  the  men  could  not  he 
induced  to  cross.  The  Marshal  then  ordered  his  aide-de- 
camp to  carry  the  bridge  at  all  costs  with  a  battalion  of 
picked  shots  of  the  6th  Corps.  It  numbered  only  300.  of 
whom  237  fell  on  or  close  to  the  bridge  in  ten  minutes  I 

The  officers  of  the  43rd  and  95th  (Bifle  Brigade)  ludiaved 
grandly,  losing  respectively  17  officers  and  150  other  ranks, 
and  10  officers  and  140  men.  Finally  the  survivors  liarri- 
caded  the  bridge  with  piles  of  dead  bodies,  from  behind 
which  they  held  back  Ney's  troops.  Marshal  Ney  sent  in  a 
truthful  report  of  the  morning's  work,  out  of  which  Mass^'-na 
concocted  a  dispatch  so  mendacious  as  to  be  incredible. 

Wellington  now  drew  back  his  troops,  except  one  divi- 
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gion,  which  he  kept  at  Guarda  to  watch  the  Almeida  road, 
and  to  keep  up  connection  with  General  Hill  in  the  south, 
retiring  with  his  army  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mondego. 

Mass^na  haWng  taken  Almeida  August  28th,  advanced, 
reaching,  with  the  infantry,  Vizeu,  September  2l8t,  but  the 
artillery  only  came  up  and  with  great  difllculty  48  hours 
afterwards,  the  gunners  having  to  precede  the  batteries  on 
foot  and  mend  the  roads  as  they  marched. 

Lord  Wellington  retired  on  a  parallel  line  to  that  fol- 
lowed by  Mass^na  ordering  General  Hill,  and  also  General 
Leitli,  who  commanded  the  5th  Division,  composed  of  one 
British  and  two  Portuguese  brigades,  to  join  him. 

The  Vizeu-Martagoa-Coimbra  road  passes  over  the  Sierra 
Busaco  15  miles  north-west  of  Coimbra,  the  ridge  of  the 
mountains  rising  250  feet  above  the  general  height  of  the 
surrounding  features. 

At  Martagoa,  which  is  rather  more  than  halfway  from 
Vizeu  to  Coimbra,  four  tracks  pass  over  the  wood-clad 
heights  of  Sierra  Busaco  in  a  general  line  north-east — sonth- 
jirest.  One  track  passed  north-west  through  the  Boyalva 
pass,  emerging  at  Sardao  on  the  Coimbra-Oporto  road.  The 
other  four  roads  could  not  be  used  by  the  French  until  the 
formidable  ridge  extending  along  the  sierra  had  been 
occupied. 

Wellington  had  sound  reasons  for  lighting  if  he  could 
obtain  sufficiently  good  conditions,  (a)  He  wanted  to  gain 
time  for  the  clearing  of  large  Supply  depots  which  he  had 
formed  in  Coimbra ;  (6)  He  wished  to  inure  his  young  Por- 
tuguese troops  to  tire,  and  thus  give  them  the  confidence 
arising  from  a  victory;  (c)  It  was  important  for  Welling- 
ton to  win  a  victory  in  order  to  encourage  the  British 
Ministry  to  continue  the  war  by  showing  them  the  possibility 
of  defeating  Napoleon  in  the  Peninsula. 

For  these  reasons  Wellington  had  therefore  selected  a 
position  30  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Busaco,  anticipating 
that  Mass^na  would  advance  in  a  straight  line  by  the 
Celorico-Murcella  road  (but  the  Marshal  had  no  trustworthy 
pides  and  very  faulty  old  maps,  and  had  turned  away  due 
west  for  Vizeu!). 

The  ridge  selected  by  the  British  General  for  the  battle 
fought  September  27th  stretched  over  nine  miles,  from  the 
hill  standing  above  Penacova  on  the  east  to  that  overlooking 
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Paradas  on  the  west,  but  from  its  commanding  position. 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  very  rugged  country  over  which 
Mass^na's  troops  must  advance  to  attack,  it  was  easy  for  tlie 
defenders  to  move  eitlier  way  to  support  any  threatened 
poiut,  and  in  the  result  the  fighting  was  carried  on  witliin 
a  frontage  of  three  miles  of  the  convent.  The  convent  stauds 
slightly  above  the  ridge,  which  after  running  westwards  0 
miles  from  Penacova,  near  the  convent  turns  West-North- 
West  and  ends  above  Paradas. 

Marshal  Ney  and  General  Reynier  reconnoitred  the 
Busaco  position  at  daylight,  September  26th,  and  sent  to 
Marsual  Mass^na  an  urgent  recommendation  for  an  imme- 
diate attack.  The  Marshal  was,  however,  still  in  bed  late 
in  the  forenoon,  ten  miles  in  rear,  and  arrived  at  the  Front 
late  in  the  afternoon. 

Half  an  hour  after  daybreak,  September  27th,  the  head 
of  Reynier's  Corps,  12  battalions  moving  in  column,  reached 
the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  patches  of  mist  and  fo<j  still 
hung.  They  had  mounted  the  steep  slope  with  but  trifling 
loss,  reaching  the  crest  between  the  Divisions  of  Generals 
Leith  and  Picton  :  the  French  troops  were  reforming  on  an 
open  expanse  of  boulder-strewn  heather,  the  men  still  breath- 
less from  the  steep  climb,  when  the  fog  lifted,  and  then  the 
Columns  were  smitten  by  musketry  and  artillery  fire.  Just 
then,  at  the  critical  moment,  Colonel  Wallace,  commandiuj; 
the  Connaught  Rangers,  called  on  the  Sherwood  Foresters 
Regiment  for  cooperation,  and  charging  with  fixed  bayonets 
drove  the  whole  of  Reynier's  columns  hurtling  down  the  hill. 

General  Foy,  who  commanded  the  second  Division,  led 
up  a  brigade  of  seven  battalions  on  a  flank,  and  smiting;  two 
Portuguese  battalions  heavily  drove  them  back.  This  im- 
pending attack  had  been  foreseen  by  General  Leith,  who  sent 
the  Norfolk  Regiment,  assisted  later  by  the  Staffordshire, 
with  fixed  bayonets  at  the  columns.  They  were  pushed  down 
the  hill  with  the  result  that  the  batteries  of  Reynier's  Corps 
were  silenced,  and  2,000  infantry  rendered  incapable  of 
further  efltective  action. 

Marshal  Ney  now  sent  forward  Generals  Marchand  and 
Loison  from  the  north  of  Sula,  Marchand  directing  his 
troops  to  march  on  the  convent  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Pack's 
Portuguese  brigade  was  extended  in  the  intervening  woods, 
and  drove  Marchand 's  men  back  with  heavy  loss.    General 
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Loison  experienced  great  difficulty  in  advancing  after  he  Bumco, 
had  passed  the  enclosures  around  the  village  of  Sula,  as  his  ^*^^ 
movements  were  checked  by  the  fire  of  1,300  riflemen  of  the 
Bifle  Brigade,  and  4th  Cacadores.  When  the  columns  got 
clear  of  the  hamlet  they  came  under  the  fire  of  the  British 
batteries,  and  the  loss  was  great  for  the  leading  regiment, 
the  26th,  moved  all  three  battalions  in  column  in  mass,  on 
the  front  of  one  company. 

General  Craufurd  had  placed  the  Oxfordshire  and  Bucks 
Light  Infantry  in  hollow  ground  out  of  sight,  he  standing 
somewhat  higher  up  and  farther  to  the  eastward ;  he  waited 
patiently  until  General  Loison's  two  brigades  stragRliug  up 
the  hill  in  two  confused  masses  had  got  to  within  20  paces 
when  he  gave  the  order  as  arranged,  by  waving  his  hat, 
adding  the  words  "  52nd,  revenge  Sir  John  Moore."  The 
front  of  each  column  fell  and  then  the  two  battalions  of 
the  Oxfordshire  wheeling  inwards,  by  their  tire  crushed  the 
Centre  and  Rear,  pursuing  the  disorganised  mass  to  the  foot 
of  the  hill. 

Mass^na  who  had  brought  35,000  gunners  and  infantry 
into  action,  now  fell  back  with  4,500  casualties,  Wellington 
having  lost  1,300  men. 

The  average  effective  range  of  the  old  musket,  "  Brown 
Bess,"  was  less  than  100  yards,  but  a  French  writer  who 
was  present  in  the  action  attributes  the  heavy  losses  of  Mas- 
s^na's  army  to  the  accurate  shooting  of  the  British  soldiers, 
which  was  very  superior  to  that  of  his  own  countrymen. 

Wellington  had  26,000  English  and  2(5,000  Portuguese 
present  on  the  battlefield,  but  three  divisions  were  not 
engaged.  The  French  officers  led  their  men  with  marked 
gallantry  and  suffered  severely  in  conswiuence,  line  tactics 
again  prevailing  easily  against  those  of  serried  columns. 

Wellington  fell  back  slowly  on  the  Torres  Vedras  posi- 
tion, and  Mass6na  came,  October  10th,  in  sight  of  those  vast  !J'*™ 
works,  of  which  he  had  never  heard,  although  he  had  a  score  v«dr*» 
of  renegade  Portuguese  officers  and  grandees  on  his  Staff, 
one  of  whom  was  the  principal  landowner  of  the  country 
around  Coimbra.  The  French  Marshal  for  a  whole  month 
looked,  but  looked  in  vain,  for  an  opening  by  which  he  might 
penetrate  the  girdle  of  forts.  In  the  meantime  the  Portu- 
guese Militia  and  Ordenanza  captured  his  Supply  convoys, 
and  his  men  must  have  starved  even  early  in  the  winter 
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had  he  not  dispersed  them  widely.  He  sent  General  Fny  to 
see  the  Emperor  at  Paris,  and  beg  him  to  send  reinforce 
ments,  and  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  cross  the  Tagiis. 
cantoned  his  troops  at  Thomar,  Santarem  and  Puuhcto! 
where  the  Zerere  flows  into  the  Tugns. 

HassC'na's  failure,  irrespective  of  his  personal  deficicnces 
in  inducing  ofllcers  and  men  to  work  willingly  for  him,  was 
due  to  three  main  causes :  (a)  To  the  creation  by  Welling 
ton  of  the  Torres  Vedras  lines ;  (h)  to  the  systematic,  even 
though  not  thorough,  devastation  of  the  country  outside  the 
line  of  forts. 

While  Massena's  troops  were  eating  their  last  Supplies 
outside  Torres  Vedras,  Marshal  Victor,  who  was  iuvostinji 
Cadiz  with  2U,000  men,  attacked  General  Graham  (Lord 
Lyndoch)  at  Barrosa  hill,  as  he  was  marching  from  Tarifti 
towards  the  French  lines  of  investment. 

Claude  Victor  (17641841)  served  in  the  ranks  from  \'^] 
for  10  years.  He  rejoined  in  1791,  commanded  a  battalidn 
1793  and,  showing  brilliant  courage,  was  made  a  Fiekl  Mar 
shal  after  the  battle  of  Friedland. 

Thomas  Graham,  of  Balgowan,  born  in  1748,  was  cm' 
ployed  in  the  defence  of  Toulou.  Returning  to  London  in 
1794,  Graham  raised  at  his  own  expense,  with  the  temporary 
rank  of  colonel,  the  90th  Regiment  Perthshire  Voluutccrs 
(2nd  Scottish  Rifles),  of  1,000  rank  and  file. 

His  Majesty  the  King,  on  the  recommendation  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  promoted  Graham  to  be  Major-General.  He  re 
ceived  his  first  independent  command  in  February,  1810,  at 
Cadiz,  with  the  local  rank  of  Lieutenant-General. 

Victor  was  engaged  in  the  investment  of  Cadiz  in 
February,  1811,  with  20,000  men. 

Graham  landed  at  Tarifa  February  25th,  1811,  with  i.'M 
men  and  10  guns.  On  27th  the  Spanish  Captain-Ccncrai 
La  Peua  landed  with  7,000  Spanish  troops;  and  Graham,  to 
preserve  unanimity  and  flatter  Spanish  pride,  ceded  to  iiim 
the  chief  command.  This  was  unfortunate,  for  La  P(>ua  was 
not  only  an  incapable  commander,  but  was  also  timiJ,  and 
untruthful. 

On  the  morning  of  March  5th,  after  a  long  and  vtarv 
night  march,  the  troops  being  under  arms  for  sixteen  hours. 
the  Allied  forces  reached  the  Barrosa  height. 

Graham    recognised    the    value    of    the    height,    and 
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before  advancing  on  Cadiz  asked  that  it  Hhould  be  held 
in  strength.  La  Pefia  gave  Graham  a  peremptory  order 
to  occupy  the  long  narrow  ridge  of  the  Bermeja,  two  and  a 
half  miles  further  westward,  marching  through  the  pine 
wood  on  the  slope  in  front  of  that  position.  Graham  obeyed, 
but  left  on  the  Barrosa  height  the  flank  companies  of  the 
9th  (Norfolk  Regiment)  and  S2nd  (South  Lancashire  Regi- 
ment), under  Major  Brown,  to  guard  his  baggage. 

Barrosa — or,  as  the  Spaniards  call  it,  the  Cerro  de 
Puerco — is  a  ridge  160  feet  above  the  sea,  trending  inland 
until  its  farthest  and  loftiest  extremity  is  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  coast.  It  overlooks  a  broken  plain  of  small 
extent,  carpeted  by  flowering  shrub,  bounded  on  the  south 
by  the  cliffs  of  the  seashore,  on  the  east  by  the  forest  of 
Chiclana,  and  directly  in  front  by  the  pine-wood  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Bermeja  ridge.  Victor  had  concealed 
his  troops  in  the  forest  of  Chiclana ;  Graham,  as  he  entered 
the  Bermeja  pine-wood,  saw  no  adversay,  and  the  Spanish 
cavalry  had 
reported  it  as 
"All  Clear." 

Victor, 
leading  Ruf- 
fin's  troops, 
climbed  the 
eastern  side  of 
the  Barrosa 
ridge,  drove 
the  Spanish 
Bear-guard  off 
the  height  in 
the  direction 
of  the  sea, 
and  took  three 
guns.  Major 
Brown  retired 
into  the  inter- 
vening plain 
slowly  and  in 
good  order, 
and  sent 
across    it    to 
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tiraham  for  orders.  The  General,  then  in  the  pine  wood. 
sending  the  laconic  command,  "  Fight!  "  faced  about,  and 
as  he  emerged  from  the  wood,  in  front  he  behold  Knfflus 
division,  on  Barrosa;  down  the  slope  towards  the  Boaward 
the  SpaniHh  Rear-guard  in  rout,  the  French  cavalry  in  pur 
suit;  Laval  on  his  own  Left;  La  Pefia  had  disappeand. 

Major  Brown  lost  no  time  in  acting  on  Graliam's 
order.  He  fell  headlong  upon  Ruffln's  column,  posted  on 
the  Barrosa  height;  and  although  nearly  half  of  his  com 
mand  went  dow^n  under  the  enemy's  volleys,  he  stubboviily 
maintained  the  fight  until  Dilkes's  brigade  of  Guards,  which 
had  hurried  across  the  plain,  scrambled  through  n  (lee|) 
ravine  and,  never  stopping  even  for  a  moment  to  re  form 
the  battalions,  came  up.  Without  halting,  and  with  hut 
little  order,  but  full  of  fighting  ardour,  the  Guards  charged 
up  towards  the  summit,  where  RufSn's  column  waited  the 
assault.  On  the  crest  the  gallant  opponents  met,  and  a 
fierce,  and  for  some  time  doubtful,  combat  raged.  The 
contest  was  sanguinary.  Ten  guns  Royal  Artillery  under 
Major  Duncan,  engaged  at  close  ranges^  exercised  a  decisive 
effect.  Finally  the  dauntless  perseverance  of  the  CJuards. 
and  the  brave  hardihood  of  Brown's,  Norcott's  and 
Acheson's  detachments,  overcame  all  resistance.  At  last, 
Ruffln  himself  and  the  Colonel  commanding  the  two 
battalions  of  reserve  Grenadiers  fell  mortally  wounded; 
then  the  English  pushed  strongly  forward,  and  tlieir  de 
Btructive  fire  drove  the  French  off  the  height  with  tlio  loss 
of  three  guns  and  many  men. 

During  those  fierce  infantry  combats  on  and  about  the 
Barrosa  height  La  Pcna  looked  on  from  a  distance. 

The  fighting  in  the  Battle  of  Barrosa  lasted  only  an 
hour  and  a  half.  During  that  time  4,000  British  soldifis 
defeated  a  French  army  of  at  least  9,000  men.  The  casual 
ties  were  exceptionally  severe  in  proportion  to  the  streiiutiis 
engaged.  Fifty  officers,  60  sergeants,  and  1,100  rank  and 
file  were  killed  or  wounded  on  the  British  side.  The  Vwwh 
loss  exceeded  2,000  officers  and  men_,  and  400  prisdners. 
The  trophies  of  the  victory  were  six  guns  and  an  cafile. 

Graham  exposed  the  misconduct  of  La  Pefiii ;  be  refused 
with  contempt  the  title  of  Gr&ndee  of  the  First  Class  voted 
to  him  by  the  Cortes ;  relinquished  his  command  to  General 
Cooke,  and  joined  Lord  Wellington's  army. 
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CHAPTER    VIII 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OP  1811 

The  French  Retreat  — Ney  Disgraced  —  Almeida  and  Badajor  —  Battle  of 
Fuentes  de  Onoro — Marshals  Marmont  and  Victor— Sir  William  Beres- 
tord  CrosMi  the  Guadiana — Battle  ot  Albuer;i— Wellington  at  Badajoz 
—Retirement  to  Elvas— French  Attempt  to  Raise  the  Siege  of  Uudad 
Rodrlgo— French  Surprised  at  Arroyo  dos  MoUiios— Wellington  as  an 
Administrator. 

THE  French  retreat  from  Portugal  begau  March  5th, 
all  but  the  daily  essentialH  of  existence  having  been 
previously  sent  back  towards  Spain.  Lord  Wellington 
had  just  dispatched  part  of  his  army  to  the  southward,  and 
not  cxpe<ting  Masseua  to  give  way  quite  so  soon,  was  un- 
prepared to  advance,  so  did  not  move  forward  till  four  days 
after  the  French  retired.  When  he  followed  them  he  soon 
outmarched  his  Supplies,  and  had  to  wait  near  Foz  d'Arouce 
until  he  could  get  rations  brought  up  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Mondego. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  Wellington  had  not  purchased 
transport  of  his  own,  and  was  still  relying  on  hired  country 
carts,  but  he  could  not  buy  with  paper  money,  and  the 
Ministry  had  great  diflBculty  in  finding  sufficient  spooie  for 
his  wants,  even  to  pay  the  soldiers  and  camp  fohowers. 
There  had  been  no  silver  coined  at  the  Mint  for  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  the  guinea  was  worth  in  England  25s.  Through- 
out the  winter  he  was  urging  the  Ministry  to  send  him  more 
money  in  specie. 

The  French  suffered  terribly  in  this  retreat,  their  troops 
having  been  weakened  from  the  effects  of  receiving  short 
rations  during  the  winter.  Marshal  Ney  commanded  the 
Rearguard,  showing  daily  his  superb  qualities  for  that  try- 
ing duty.  Lord  Wellington  might  have  driven  his  troops  in 
on  several  occasions,  in  spite  of  his  masterly  dispositions, 
but  the  English  general's  main  object  was  to  drive  the 
French  out  of  Portugal  with  the  smallest  loss  of  life  to  his 
own  troops.    He  was  always  looking  ahead,  and  wrote  at 
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tbis  time  to  the  GoTernment,  "  Almeida  and  Badajoz  miifit 
be  retaken." 

As  Maas^na  and  Ney,  on  two  different  roadi,  retired,  thej 
were  obliged  again  and  again  to  sacrifice  baggage,  and  even 
their  Battery  and  Ammnnition  wagons,  in  order  to  use  the 
horses  for  the  gun  teams.  Mass6na  during  the  ni(;ht, 
March  14th-l5th,  ordered  the  destruction  of  all  his  wheeled 
transport  except  a  few  ammunition  wagons,  Marshal  Ney 
setting  the  example  in  his  own  Corps,  by  burning  the  carts 
which  conveyed  his  personal  baggage. 

The  2nd  and  8th  Corps  left  Miranda  de  Corro  at  night 
fall  March  14th,  Ney  with  the  6th  Corps  following  at  1  a.m. 
March  15th.  Mass6na  had  ordered  Ney  to  cross  the  Ceira 
at  Foz  d'Arouce,  and  destroy  the  bridge  of  100  feet  in  leoRth 
over  the  river  which  was  then  in  flood.  The  Marshal,  in 
stead  of  doing  so,  kept  three  brigades  and  a  cavalry  regi 
ment  on  the  west  side  of  the  river. 

The  morning  was  foggy :  Wellington  would  not  march 
until  it  lifted,  and  it  was  therefore  late  in  the  afternoon 
before  the  Ist  and  3rd  Divisions,  which  were  in  front,  came 
in  sight  of  Ney's  Rear-guard,  and  by  order  of  their  com 
manders,  who  did  not  imagine  that  any  operation  would  be 
undertaken  so  late  in  the  day,  were  encamping,  when  shortly 
before  dusk  Wellington,  riding  up,  sent  them  forward  and 
surprised  Ney's  Rear-guard,  some  of  whom  were  panic- 
stricken. 

Some  companies  of  the  95th  (Rifle  Brigade),  passing 
down  a  ravine,  got  into  position  close  to  the  bridge,  and 
drove  off  the  39th  French  Regiment,  which  plunged  into  the 
river,  losing  several  men  by  drowning,  and  an  Eagle,  which 
•ras  found  later  when  the  waters  subsided.  Marshal  Nev 
retrieved  the  situation  at  the  bridge  by  personally  leading 
a  charge  which  drove  out  the  companies  of  the  95tli,  and 
enabled  all  on  the  west  bank  to  recross,  but  with  a  loss  of 
250  men. 

When  Marshal  Masstna  arrived  at  Guarda  he  cancelled 
his  orders  for  the  retreat  on  Almeida,  and  directed  his  armv 
to  prepare  to  cross  the  mountains  through  a  roadless,  unin 
habited  country  into  the  valley  of  the  Tagus.  He  deponed 
Marshal  Ney,  who  had  protested  vehemently  against  the 
orders,  from  his  command,  ordering  him  to  proceed  to  Valla- 
dolid  and   there  await  the   Emperor's  decision,   aud  put 
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General  Reynier  u  few  days  later  also  wrote  protesting  i"^»rt»««i 
against  Masa^na's  plans,  and  their  remonstrances  were  fol-  •' 
lowed  up  by  protests   from    MarBhal    Jiinot   and   General  ..a  * 
Drouet.   Then  Mass^na  gave  way,  and  reorossed  the  frontier  B«a«jai 
into  Spain,  having  lost  in  Portugal  30,000  men  and  nearly 
all  his  Cavalry  and  Artillery  horses. 

Wellington,  having  driven  the  French  out  of  Portugal, 
invested  Almeida  April  9th,  and  having  arranged  for 
the  handling  of  his  troops  for  all  probable  contingencies  he 
could  foresee  in  the  event  of  their  being  attacked,  rode 
rapidly  to  the  southward  to  confer  with  General  Beresford, 
meeting  him  just  as  he  was  about  to  undertake  the  invest- 
ment of  the  fortress  of  Badajox.  The  two  Generals  recon- 
noitred the  fortress  and  discussed  the  plans  for  besieging 
it,  and  then  Wellington,  hearing  that  Massdna  was  collect- 
ing a  provision  convoy  for  Almeida,  rode  rapidly  back  to 
Fuentes  de  Onoro,  where  he  had  left  troops  in  a  selected 
position  some  twelve  miles  to  the  south  of  that  fortress, 
whom  he  rejoined  April  28th-29th. 

Marshal  Mass^na,  advancing  May  3rd  from  Ciudad  Fa..t..d. 
Bodrigo  with  48,000  men,  drove  back  the  Light  Division,  Onoro 
which,  with  two  regiments,  was  posted  in  advance  of  Fuentes 
de  Onoro  on  the  Agueda  river.  Mass^na  halted  his  convoy 
at  Gallegos,  12  miles  to  the  east  of  Wellington's  position. 
When  Wellington  fought  May  3rd  and  5th,  he  had  8,000  less 
infantry,  and  in  cavalry  less  than  half  of  the  French  horse- 
men. 

The  British  position,  facing  generally  south-south-east, 
extended  from  the  village  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro  five  miles  to 
the  northward  to  a  ruin  called  Fort  Concepcion.  In  front 
was  the  river  Dos  Casas,  and  two  miles  in  the  rear  a  smaller 
stream,  the  De  Turon,  the  Coa  river  running  nearly  parallel 
but  five  miles  farther  back. 

The  \illage  of  Fuentes  de  Onoro,  with  the  exception  of 
a  farm  and  a  few  houses,  stood  on  the  west  side,  or  behind 
he  Dos  Casas,  which  is  there  broad  and  shallow,  but 
the  water-bed  deepens  as  it  goes  northward  and,  becoming 
more  rugged,  is  a  ravine  over  a  hundred  feet  deep  near  Fort 
i-oncepcion.  Two  miles  south  of  the  village  there  is  a 
smaller  hamlet,  called  Pozo  Bello. 
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MaM^na  reconnoitred  May  3rd,  but  could  not  be  certain 
how  Welllngton'i  position  wag  occupied,  for  he,  m  nitiial, 
had  concealed  hia  troops  aa  much  as  poaalble  in  foldn  of 
ground,  ao  it  was  difficult  for  the  Marshal  to  locftto  tlietu. 
but  in  the  afternoon  he  attacked  the  village  with  two 
brigades,  and  held  for  a  time  the  farm  and  lower  honw^^ 
on  the  stream,  but  was  then  beaten  back  with  600  casualtieH. 
No  further  attack  was  made  next  day,  as  General  Monthiun 
was  trying  to  find  out  the  best  line  of  attack  on  Wellinnton'-s 
Right  iiauk. 

Masa^na,  at  dawn,  May  5th,  had  14,000  troops  ready  I ' 

assault  Fuentes  de  Onoro,  then  held  by  the  71st  (Ist  High 

land  Light  Infantry)  Regiment,  79th  (Cameron  Highlandersi 

Regiment  with  24th  (South  Wales  Borderers)  Regiment  iu 

support.    There  were  20,000  French  assembled  to  the  eust  of 

Pozo  Bello  ready  to  turn  the  British  Right  flank.    A  force 

of  guerrillas,  under  Sanchez,  posted  on  the  hill  at  "avo  de 

Aver,  was  surprised  at  dawn,  but  retreating  rapidly  to  tlie 

southward,    escaped    without    loss.      Two   squadrons   1  lih 

(Hussars)  Light  Dragoons  had  moved  up  in  support  to  tlie 

guerrillas'   bivouac  during  the  night,  4th  3th,  aiul  luadt' 

u  brilliant  resistance  to  General  Montbrun's  advance,  nevor 

giving  ground  until  their  flanks  were  threatenetl.     They 

were  joined  by  two  other  squadrons  near  Poio  Bello,  and 

resisted  strenuously  for  an  hour,  when  two  French  infantn- 

divisions  stormed  Pozo  Bello  and  the  wood  standinfi  to  the 

south  of  it,  then  held  by  two  battalions  of  the  7th  Division. 

As  the  infantry  were  leaving  the  wood  and  village  they  were 

ridden  over  by  a  Light  cavalry  regiment,  losing  l.'O  men. 

and   would  have   been   destroyed   but   for   a   gallant   and 

opportune  charge  made  by  two  sciuadrons  King's  (Itrman 

Legion,  which,  with  the  14th  Light  Dragoons,  then  covered 

the  broken  infantry  until  they  rejoined  their  division  under 

General  Houston.    Its  position  was  perilous,  for  with  only 

two   British   battalions,    the  5lst    (King's  Own   Yorkshire 

Light    Infantry)    Regiment   and    Soth    (King's    Sliropslnr.' 

Light  Infantry)  Regiment,  and  other  newly  raised  (•mti 

nental  battalions,  it  was  being  outflanked  by  Montbruns 

masses  of  cavalry.  . 

General  Robert  Craufurd  had  only  resumed  command  ot 

the  Light  Division  the  previous  evening,  when  he  returned 

from  leave  of  absence  in  England.     Though  he  was  mneb 
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disliked  by  ofBcers,  the  men  welcomed  him  warmly.  Wei-  CaHMit* 
liDgtOD  now  sent  him  from  where  the  dirliion  won  lylnR  !.'""'. 
khind  FuentPH  de  Onoro  in  roHervo,  to  cover  the  retirement  '"•"'•••' 
of  the  7th  DiviHion.  Th«'  confidence  Craufnrd  felt  in  hia 
men  was  fully  rniprocated,  und  while  he  delayed  the  advance 
of  the  French  maHNCH  <»f  infantry,  Wellington,  pivoting  on 
Fuentes  de  Onoro,  in  military  language.  •'  changed  front. 
Right  back,"  that  in.  lie  retired  his  Right  flank  until  it  stoml 
at  almost  a  right  angle  to  the  troopn  holding  Fuentes  de 
Onoro.  Craufurd's  rcHiHtance  was  so  steadfast  that  Wel- 
lington had  ample  time  to  occupy  his  new  front  while  the 
Light  and  7th  Divisions  were  retiring,  for  the  French 
ixlranced  but  slowly. 

It  is  extraordinary  to  a  cavalry  student  of  war  that 
Wellington  should  not  have  appreciated  more  highly  than 
he  did  the  work  of  his  Cavalry,  and  Major  Bull's  troop  of 
Horse  Artillery,  at  least,  on  May  5th.  There  is  some  dispute 
as  to  the  exact  numbers  of  sabres  present,  for  our  military 
authorities  have  for  200  years  acted  illogically  as  regards 
t'\cir  Mounted  forces.  We  spend  about  three  times  the 
amount  of  money  and  time  in  training  a  horse  soldier  more 
than  is  required  to  train  infantry,  and  then,  instead  of 
utilising  them  all  on  the  field  of  battle,  we  employ  large 
numbers  as  messengers  and  attendants  on  general  officers. 
At  Fuentes  de  Onoro  there  should  have  l)een  1.500  cavalry 
soldiers  in  the  saddle,  but  both  Sir  William  Napier  and 
Major  Tomkinson  in  their  books  give  the  numl)er  present 
88  1,000  sabres;  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  Montbrun  had  2,700  cavalry  present. 

French  authorities  have  exhausted  terms  of  eulogy  in 
writing  of  this  brilliant  cavalry  leader,  calling  him  "  le 
brave,  I'intr^pide,  I'h^rolque  Montbrun,"  of  whom  Napo- 
leon, writing  November  3rd,  1806,  says,  "  A  Cavalry  leader 
of  the  first  class." 

General  Montbrun  tried  again  and  again  to  ride  over 
the  British  squadrons,  which,  assisted  by  Major  Bull's 
troop,  protected  the  7th  Division,  which  was  retreating  in 
wjuares  over  as  sourd  galloping  ground  as  Newmarket 
Heath,  according  tf  General  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  who 
knew  both  places.  The  four  cavalry  regiments  knew  that 
«hey  most  be  finally  beaten,  but  that  it  was  imperative  for 
them  to  ride  "  home,"  especially  in  the  earlier  parts  of 
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the  rctroat,  whfn  it  wna  npcemary  to  gain  time  for  a 
battulluii,  which  had  liwii  br«)koii  up,  to  n-form  lt»  ctim 
paniPM.  The  niviilry  rftlwd  hy  nltornaJp  iMinadroiiN,  und 
emh  winadron  tm  It  iMHiinn?  in  turn  that  Dear»'nt  to  tin- 
pnemy,  thargf-d,  and  In  t'vt>ry  car.-  drove  back  l(*  o|ipoii<iit« 
and  puraned  until  ItM  progrcM  wns  arrente<I  ny  I  In;  on 
coming  Fnuch  Rcwtvph.    Th»'  wpuulrouH  ni-vcr  got  out  of 

hand,  and  though  they  lout  IW  of  all  ranks,  only  Hvo  n 

wer»'  tak«'n  prinonfrH.  Thf  tactical  nkUl  of  tho  offlcpfK  whs 
BM  cxcuiplury  a«  wum  the  courage  of  the  trooper*. 

MaxH^utt  had,  h(»wevpr,  got  15  gun*  up  to  the  front,  Imt 
on  the  only  wcaHion  on  which  they  unllmhered  clowe  to  tho 
retreating  Light  IHvinion.  Captain  Kripe  led  hl«  wiujulion, 
14th  Light  Dragoons,  directly  up  to  the  muszlcH  of  i|ip 
gnuN,  and  although  he  wan  kille<l  In  the  charge  an«l  iiii* 
miuadron  auffercd  heavily,  the  delay  that  th«  attack  caused 
enabled  the  threatened  Hquarea  to  get  away  to  th"  n-.tr. 
Major  BuU'h  troop  of  Horse  Artillery  cooperatwl  i  IiihtIv 
with  the  Itritiwh  B<iuadronR.  continuously  checkinp  thr 
advance  of  Monlbrun's  masses,  remaining  in  action  nyaiii 
and  again  until  the  attacking  squadrons  were  close  np  to 
the  guns,  the  detachr-.ents  relying,  and  with  goo<l  Pfisson. 
on  their  cavalry  comrades. 

After  a  brilliant  defence  of  the  lower  part  of  the  villapp 
by  the  24th,  7lst  and  79th  Regiments,  General  Drouet  Kont 
in  thn-e  picke«l  battalions,  composed  of  the  OrenndiiT 
companies  of  all  battalions  of  the  9th  Corps.  The  fifilitiiiR 
was  obstinate,  and  the  losses  were  heavy  on  both  sides. 
but  eventually  the  Grenadiers  got  up  close  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  where,  however,  our  three  battalions  stood  tiriii. 

At  noon  Drouet  sent  forward  two  fresh  battalions,  and 
although  they  were  much  impeded  by  the  corpses  strown 
in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  village,  and  by  the  stern 
resistance  of  the  remaining  Highlanders  in  the  houses,  the 
French  gradually  itushed  on,  and  carried  the  position  at 
the  church  and  the  houses  on  the  top  slope  of  the  hill,  Imt 
there  the  advance  was  arrested. 

Lord  Wellington  was  elose  at  hand  waiting  fur  tk 
crisis,  and  now  sent  forward  Brigadier-General  McKimion. 
He,  leaving  the  4."»th  (1st  SluTwood  Foresters)  in  snjtpoit. 
charged  with  the  74th  (2nd  Highland  Light  Infantrvl  and 
88th  (let  Connaught  Rangers).    The  88th,  leading  in  column 
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of  •ection.,  met  the  from  of  th«  9th  L«>r  at  the  church.  C^i.. 


•nd  u  m-xeK  struggle  with  I  ho  iHxyom  t.x.k  plare.  Whllo  the 
9th  L*K^r.  whuh  WM  «t  tho  hnid  of  (Nmr.mx'H  .livl«l«M, 
wa»  gradnal  y  puHh.-d  buck,  the  7if  h.  HuuvW,  ,,own  nnothtT 

?"'-.*';' %S!k"*'**^.  ''^  "  '''"'^'*""'  '■'•"*••'  "  •""  remnunfs  of 
he  .l.t,  79th.  and  part  of  »h..  Li^ht  .•on.p„ui..M  whirh  had 
b«'n  Hupp.rtlnK  them.  Ah  H.M.n  ,ih  tl...  .irnf  backward  im- 
,...«.  WW  given  to  th..  French  th.-y  were  driven  r.unnl.nonHlv 
on  of  the  V  Jlage,  «ome  of  the  Uritinh  .roupn  purntnoK  them 
being  kllhHl  on  the  f«r  nide  of  the  Dos  {"nsaH  stream. 
'li.'  French  retwutwl  to  their  original  p..Hi(ion.  In  their 
..-..K^.  on  the  village  they  had  hmt  l/.m  men.  while  the 
I  it.-h  >•. ..  .^m  cafiUHltieH,  mainly  nniongNt  thr  Tint  and 
.  ■  »{<•«, .<r,t^.  who  were  engaged  throngho.it  the  struBirlo 
1.  vu,s  uow  ■:  P.M.,  nnd  tlie  battle  iK-ginnin^;  at  break 
■f  iwn.  hud  1.  ,  foiiglit  during  an  opr>reNsivelv  hot  dav, 
■Da  t-;..H  lime  t  ,.  Fn-nch  had  nswjiilted  ihev  had  H.ilTert-d 
si'.Mi.v.  Iilf  Wellington's  men,  with  the  exeeption  of 
uo  ,;i,  Uivi.io...  iMung  in  a  good  position,  had  lH>en  wore 
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_-,-      fortunate.    Marshal  Maas^na  now  dlBmounted,  ard  looked 
"•       for  a  spot  where  he  might  break  through  the  defence,  but 
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found  none. 

General  Reynier,  to  the  north  of  the  village,  was  h\m\ 

by  the  ravinr.  and  on  its  west  bank  stood  10,000  British 

troops,  whom  Wellington  had  not  brought  into  action.    Tlie 

fire  gradually  petered  out  during  the  afternoon ;  the  Allies 

had  1,800  men  down,  and  the  French  2,800.    Wollinpton's 

position  was  strong  in  itself,  but  there  can  be  no  doiiitt  tlie 

force  of  Montbrun's  turning  movement  had  l)een  brokon  by 

Craufurd's  superb  handling  of  the  Light  Division  and  tlie 

steadfast  courage  of  the  men  who,  profiting  by  the  instnic 

tion  imparted  by  Sir  John  Moore,  had  gained  in  mobility 

without  losing  their  steadiness  under  fire. 

Alm.i4.  When  dav  broke,   May  6th,  the  French  were  still  in 

position,  and  the  British  troops  had  entrenched  their  front. 

putting  the  gims  in  pits.    Marshal  Massi^na  remained  on  the 

ground  he  had  occupied  on  May  4th  until  midnight  May 

7th-8th,  and  Professor  Oman  gives  an  interesting  nceonnt 

of  his  proceedings.    He  had  realised  that  he  could  not  re 

provision  Almeida,  and  was  distributing  the  stores  anioiiRst 

his  army,  the  convoy  l)eing  still  halted  at  Galleggos.    He 

offered  £240  to  any  soldier  who  would  carry  into  Almoida 

instructions  for  the  Governor.    Three  men  came  forward; 

two  disguised  themselves  as  Spanish  peasants,  and,  being 

caught,    were    hanged   as   spies,    bnt   the    third,    wearing 

uniform,  crawled  down  the  Dos  Casas  ravine  to  tlie  north 

of  the  ruined  Fort  Concepcion,  and  then,  still  on  his  bands 

and  knees,  he  passed  through  standing  crops  into  the  fort, 

and  delivered  the  letter  to  General  Brennier. 

The  Governor  was  informed  that  he  must  evacuate  the 
fort,  but  was  directed  to  destroy  all  the  guns  and  ammnni 
tion,  and  to  blow  up  the  works,  firing  salvos  at  10  p.m. 
as  a  sign  that  he  underRlood  his  orders.    This  was  done. 
and   at    midnight   Mass^na   marched   his   troops   bark  to 
Ciudad    Rodrigo.     Next    day    Lord   Wellington    sent   hi^ 
advanced  troops  to  resume  their  position  on  the  Apieda 
river,  directing  the  6th  Division  to  watch  Almeida,  and 
warning  the  general  officer  in  command  that  the  Freno 
might   probably   try   to   escape.     The   General   soniewha 
carelesslv  cantoned  his  division  in  villages  three  and  four 
miles  d5;tant,  and  at  midnight,  May  lOthUth.  Brorn.er. 
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marching  out  with  1,300  men,  broke  through  the  cordon  of  C«mp*igi 
6,000  and  escaped  over  the  iJarba  del  Puerco  bridge.    He  ^',***!' 
had  done  well,  for  he  had  destroyed  his  cannon  and  blown      "■*'** 
up  the  fortitications. 

Lord  WeJliugtou  censured  all  concerned,  describing  the 
failure  to  capture  the  garrison,  which  was  inevitable  if  his 
orders  had  been  obeyed,  as  "  a  most  disgraceful  affair." 
It  seems,  so  fur  as  records  go,  that  the  regimental  and 
juuiur  officers  received  censure  which  was  more  justly 
attributable  to  the  two  generuln,  aud  a  seiiHitive  lieuteuant- 
cuiouel,  when  he  learnt  that  his  statements  us  to  the  non- 
receipt  of  orders  was  disbelieved,  committed  suicide. 

General  Foy,  riding  rapidly  on  his  return  journey  from 
Paris,  reached  Ciudud  Kodrigo  Muy  lUth,  where  Marshal 
Marmont  had  arrived  two  days  earlier,  reporting  himself 
to  Mass^na  as  designated  by  the  Emperor  to  replace  Marshal 
Mass^na  in  command  of  the  tith  Corps. 

When  Marshal  Mass^nu  read  the  instructions  brought 
by  General  Foy  deposing  him  and  ordering  him  back  to 
Paris,  he  lost  control  of  his  temper,  abused  General  Foy, 
autl  pointing  to  the  envelope  covering  Napoleon's  letter, 
wliich  was  slightly  torn,  insinuated  that  Foy  had  opened 
it  to  read  its  coutents.  This  suspiciou  was  wholly  unjust, 
and  could  not  have  been  imagined  of  General  Foy  by  any- 
one but  Massena. 

Marshal  Marmont  (177418.52)  had  first  attracted  Napo- 
leon's attention  when  serving  with  him  in  the  artillery,  and 
he  accompanied  the  General  to  Egypt,  for  which  expedition 
he  had  organised  the  artillery. 
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The  opposing  commanders  iu  the  Battle  of  Albuera  were  Albuaia 
Marshal  Hoult  and  Kir  William  Beresford. 

Soult  was  oae  of  the  first  Marshals  created.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  a  great  respect  for  his  talents  as  a  com- 
mander. 

Beresford,  the  illegitimate  son  of  the  Mar<iuis  of  Water- 
ford,  was  born  in  1768.  Money  and  interest  pushed  him  on. 
and  after  10  years'  peace  service  he  commanded  a  battalion. 
In  1809  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Portuguese 
Atmy,  and  in  March,  1811,  was  advancing  on  Badajoz  with 
2".'_.000  men  aud  18  guns,  following  up  Latour-Maubonrg, 
who  had  evacuated  his  position  at  Campo  Mayor. 
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Five  troops  13th  Light  Dragoons  after  a  spirited  charge 
upset  a  larger  force  of  French  cavalry,  and  believing  tha* 
they  would  be  supported  by  the  heavy  cavalry,  attacked  the 
French  artillery,  cutting  many  of  them  down,  and  then  gal 
loped  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  up  to  the  Bridge  of  Badajoz. 
On  their  return  they  encountered  the  French  artillery  in 
retreat.  Sabring  many  drivers,  they  captured  guus  and 
baggage.  When  the  13th  met  the  unbroken  French  infant n 
and  the  remnants  of  the  beaten  French  cavalry,  being  witli 
out  support,  he  Light  Dragoons  abandoned  all,  save  mw. 
of  the  captured  gunH.  Their  loss  in  this  brilliant  attack  was 
30  per  cent,  of  their  total  strength.  The  Fi-ench  lost  300  of 
all  ranks  killed,  woundiKl,  or  prisoners. 

Beresford,  ordered  by  Lord  Wellington  to  cross  the 
Guadiana  at  Jeriimenha,  encounttred  great  dilHeulty  Imm 
the  want  of  materials  for  a  bridge.  A  bridge  was,  how- 
ever, completed  on  ^\pril  3rd,  and  the  troops  were  to  cross 
on  the  4th.  During  tlie  night  there  was  a  freshet  which 
swept  away  the  trestles.  Major  Squire,  with  boats  con 
structed  a  llyiug  bridge  for  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  and 
with  the  lew  pontoons  in  his  possession  and  some  casks 
found  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  made  a  light  bridge  for 
th»<  infantry,  and  by  the  evening  of  the  6th  all  the  troops 
were  aeross  the  river.  Latour-Muubourg  retired  when  he 
found  his  adversary  occupying  a  strong  position  on  the 
eastern  side  of  it. 

Soult,  on  May  10th,  started  from  Seville  to  relieve  Bada 
joz,  and  Beresford  suspending  siege  operations  occupied  a 
lino  of  undulating,  bare,  low  hills  varying  from  r»0  feet  to 
150  feet  above  the  Albuera  stream,  facing  east,  and  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  miles  west  of  it,  covering  from  nortli  to 
south  about  three  and  a  half  miles.  In  front  of  the  Kipht 
of  the  position  was  a  wooded  hill,  standing  in  a  fork  fornnd 
by  the  junction  of  two  streams  with  the  Albuera  river.  Tlicw' 
streams  were  fordable  above  the  village,  and  there  Wi's  a 
bridge  near  Albuera  in  front  of  the  left  centre  of  the  Allies. 
where  the  road  to  Valverde  crossed  the  river. 

The  numbers  on  both  sidi's  wen'  approximately  as  to! 
lows:  Th«'  Allies— Spaniards.  14.700;  Portuguese",  10.000: 
British  and  Germans,  10,400;  guns,  30;  total,  :{.",1(M). 
French,  24,000  (21,000  infantry,  3,000  cavalry,  and  40  giinsi. 

Soult  hoped,  by  fighting  on  May  IGth,  to  separate  the 
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Eugliah  and  Spauish  armies;  being  unaware  that 
army  had  joined  Beresford  at  midnight,  May  15th  i6th. 
About  9  A.M.  Godinot'8  division  attacked  the  bridge  of 
Albuera,  but  it  was  evidently  a  feigned  attack,  and  Beresford 
therefore  sent  an  order  to  Blake  to  form  his  second  and  part 
of  his  first  line  on  the  broad  elevated  plateau  facing  to  the 
south  at  right  angles  to  the  general  direction  of  the  Allies' 
position. 

Bain  now  fell  and  screened  the  advance  of  the  French 
infantry  through  the  woods.  Beresford  rode  10  Blake,  who, 
vain  and  punctilious,  had  refused  to  obey  the  tirst  order, 
believing,  moreover,  that  the  real  attack  was  at  the  villaj;e 
and  bridge.  He  had  similarly  disregarded  a  second  messajte, 
but  at  last  proceeded  to  change  front.  Unfortunately,  the 
movement  was  too  late,  and,  before  the  (Spaniards  were 
drawn  up  in  order  on  the  summit  of  the  bcforemcutioued 
plateau,  the  French  were  upon  it. 

Professor  Oman  has,  by  his  unrivalled  capacity  for  taking 
pains,  by  hia  perusal  of  papers  published  by  all  four  nations 
whose  troops  were  engaged  in  the  battle,  and  by  his  study 
of  the  battle-field,  now  made  the  story  clear  to  all  those 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  follow  his  narrative  with  the 
excellently  drawn  maps  in  his  volume. 

Soult  directed  General  Uirard  to  take  his  and  Gazau  s 
division,  followed  by  Werl6's  brigade,  which  v,an  U.OOO 
Btrong,  to  move  on  to  the  south-west  end  of  the  elevated 
ground  west  of  the  Albuera  stream. 

The  Marshal  left  the  actual  formation  to  be  adopted  to 
Girard,  who  went  forward  in  une  colonne  8crr4e  de  batail- 
Ions.  This,  translated  into  our  drill  book,  means,  "  each 
division  in  a  mass  of  brigades  of  battalions  of  double  com- 
panies at  quarter-column  distance."  Each  battalion  had 
four  companies,  who  stood  in  three  ranks.  The  front  of 
each  battalion  was  formed  by  two  companies,  and  standing 
behind  them  were  two  more  at  quarter-column  distance,  i.e. 
the  intervening  space  from  front  to  rear  of  companies  was 
equal  to  one-fourth  of  their  frontage.  The  other  battalions 
of  tb  brigade  were  similarly  formed,  and  standing  behind 
the  front  battalion.  Outside  these  two  brigade  columns  a 
battalion  marched  in  line  on  each  flank,  and  outside  these 
battalions  in  line  marched  either  a  regiment  of  three  bat- 
talions, formed  in  columns  like  the  centre  columns,  or  a 
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columa  of  one  battalion.  The  object  of  these  outside  flank 
ing  columns  was  to  protect  the  deployed  battalion  from  au 
attack  of  cavalry  on  their  flanks.  They  varied  in  strengtli 
according  to  the  units  they  had  detached  to  serve  iu  ih,. 
garrison  of  Badajoz. 

It  was  intended  that  Gawin's  division  should  move  lor 
ward  as  a  separate  support,  but  when  Qirard's  divisiou 
began  to  suffer  loss,  Gazan's  regiments  instinctively  closed 
up. 

The  huge  mass,  some  8,400  men,  ascended  to  the  Ligli 
ground  on  a  frontage  of  about  half  a  mile,  accompanied  l.y 
three  batteries,  two  batteries  being  attached  to  Wi-ilc  s 
brigade,  which  advanced  later  in  support.  As  the  Fnudi 
masses  came  within  GO  yards  of  General  Zaya's  brigade,  ili.ir 
skirmishers  cleared  the  front,  and  the  leading  ranks  ot  tlie 
column  fired,  and  then  advanced  slowly  after  each  volley. 

Many  French  and  Spaniards  had  fallen  when  CJeueral 
Stewart,  commanding  the  2nd  Dinsiou,  brought  up  his  lead 
ing  brigade.  The  Buffs  (East  Kent  Regiment),  the  lead 
ing  battalion  of  the  brigade,  passed  to  the  right  ul  tin- 
Spaniards,  the  48th  (let  Northamptonshire)  and  G«th  (I'ud 
Berkshire)  moving  through  its  right  battalion,  and  all  three 
came  into  action  against  the  left  flank  of  the  French  eoluiun. 
Cleave's  battery  of  the  King's  German  Legion  pouring  iiiio 
the  mass  of  Frenchmen  case-shot  at  short  range;  wliile  tlie 
infantry,  with  repeated  volleys  from  their  line,  treated  ter 
rible  havoc  in  the  mass.  The  two  left  columns  of  Girards 
men  facing  to  the  left  opened  fire  with  tiieir  front  riiiik 
men  kneeling.  The  oflicers  beat  their  men  who,  fearing;  die 
terrible  slaughter,  tried  to  run  off  to  the  rear,  as  the 
Buffs,  48th,  and  6(ith,  cheering,  advanced  closer  to  the  mass. 
While  the  three  battalions  were  thus  occupied,  the  31st  (1st 
East  Surrey)  was  still  a  little  way  behind,  coming  tip  lo  ih- 
highest  part  of  the  ridge  in  column. 

The  early  morning  had  been  tine,  but  later  heavy  eioiuls 
had  been  lowering,  with  mist  and  raiji^  and  just  as  (Ol 
home's  brigede  was  delivering  its  attack,  there  was  a  violent 
downpour  of  hail.  The  three  battalions  were  intent  on  crush 
ing  Girard's  mass,  and  were  themselves  enveloped  from  tine 
to  time  in  the  smoke  of  their  own  ui'iskatry.  On  the  iiiil. 
2,000  yards  to  the  south-west,  sat  (Jeneral  Latour-Mauitouri.'. 
who,  seeing  the  breaking  up  of  Girard's  unwieldy  masses 
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under  the  attack  of  ('olborue's  brigade,  sont  down  against 
their  nnprotected  flank  tlie  Ist  Vistula  Lancers,  followed 
by  tlie  2nd  Hussars. 

Colbcrne's  thre*'  battalions  were  absolutely  surprised, 
for  the  few  officers  and  men  who  feeling  the  thud  of  the 
horses'  feet  had  momentarily  looked  round,  mistook  the 
Lancers  for  Spaniards.  The  crash  came,  and  in  five  minutes 
58  out  of  80  officers,  and  three-fourths  of  the  brigade  of  other 
ranks,  were  speared,  or  ridden  over.  The  havoc  amongst  the 
infantry  was  such  as  is  seldom  seen  in  brave  troops. 
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The  Poles  left  130  out  of  5S0  men  on  the  ground,  and  tlie 
HuBsars  70  out  of  300.  They  drove  off  480  men  as  prisontTH 
from  our  battaliouH,  carrying  away  five  out  of  six  CoIoufh 
and  a  howitzer,  being  unable  to  remove  three  others  tlicy 
bad  captured  for  want  of  horses. 

Now  General  Houghton's  brigade  coming  into  action, 
established  itself  on  the  hill,  and  the  3l8t  fought  by  ita 
side.  Beresford  thought  that  the  battle  was  lost.  Fortun 
uti'ly  his  staff  ofacer,  Colonel  Ilardinge  (afterwurdH  Lord 
Ilardinge)  was  at  his  elbow,  and,  gathering  what  his  iutcn 
tious  were,  he  said^  "  1  think,  sir,  I  ought  to  tell  you  tliiit 
you  have  a  peerage  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  court-martial  on 
the  other,"  and  Beresford,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  Hjiid, 
'*  I  will  go  for  the  peerage."  Hardinge  directed  (Jeii^Tal 
Cole  to  attack  with  the  4th  Division,  and  then  "  weut  to 
Abercromby,"  commaudiug  Stewart's  3rd  brigade,  '•  and 
authorised  him  to  deploy,  and  move  past  Houghton's  li-l't." 
While  Houghton's  brigade  held  the  hill,  Myers's  Fusilitr 
brigade  and  Abercromby  passed  the  flanks  on  the  right  and 
left,  and  made  a  simultaneous  attack  on  the  enemy,  \vliu 
began  to  waver,  and  then  weut  off  to  the  rear. 

The  Fusilier  Brigade  was  on  the  left  of  Cole's  divisi(»u. 
and  Uervey's  Portuguese  brigade  on  the  right.  Colonel 
Uawkshawe,  with  a  battalion  of  the  Lusitanian  Le},non, 
flanked  the  advance  in  column.  Cole  brought  his  division 
up  somewhat  obliquely.  When  the  4th  Division  advanced, 
5,000  bayonets  in  line,  with  a  battalion  in  column  on  eath 
flank,  Boult  sent  into  the  flght  Werl6's  6,000  men  to  protect 
Gazan's  left  flank,  and  ordered  Latour-Maubourg  to  charjie 
Hervey's  Portuguese,  but  they  were  perfectly  steady  and 
drove  off  the  squadrons.  They  behaved  very  well,  but  the 
bruut  of  the  tightiug  was  borne  by  the  Fusilier  Urij^adc. 
It  had  deployed  before  it  reached  the  crest  01  the  hill,  and 
2,000  Britons  and  GOO  Portuguese  fought  5,600  Freiiciinien 
under  Werlo,  who  used  Girard's  f(U-mation.  He  had  tlirce 
columns  on  a  front  of  two  companies  each  and  nine  in  deplli, 
HO  he  had  in  each  case  only  about  120  men,  tiriug  apainst 
i>00.  while  Myers's  battali(ms  had  each  a  separate  colnuiu 
for  targets.  The  brigade  advanced  steadily  in  line  under 
a  heavy  tire  of  musketry  and  artillery,  and  gained  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  and  then  ensued  a  furious  duel.  The 
French  guns  vomited  forth  grape  in  a  continuous  Htream, 
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while  under  cover  uf  their  fire  the  heavy  French  columns  Csap«igB 
•trove  to  deploy,  but  the  musketry  of  the  Fusilier  brigade  •»»•»»' 
•wept  away  the  beads  of  their  foes'  formations,  though  not  ^^"•'* 
without    suffering    fearful    loss    themselves.     Myers,    the 
Brigadier,  fell  stricken  to  death.    General  Cole  and  Colonels 
Ellis,   Blakeney,   and  Hawkshawe  were  all  disabled,  and 
many  other  officers,  together  with  hundreds  of  men,  were 
killed  or  wounded. 

Although  the  brigade,  indeed,  8H>med  on  the  jKiint  of 
being  annihilated;  yet  tiring  and  advancing,  it  pressed 
steadily  but  slowly  onward,  leaving  behind  it  a  constantly 
expanding  field  of  dead  and  wounded  men.  In  vain  did  Soult 
encournge  his  splendid  troops;  in  vain  did  the  latter  tight 
with  the  historical  gallantry  of  their  race;  in  vain  did  the 
reserve,  pushing  to  the  front,  strive  to  stem  the  ebbing 
tide.  Our  Fusiliers  were  not  to  be  denied,  the  French  re- 
serve was  swept  away  by  the  dissolving  fragments  of  the 
Icadiug  combatants,  and  the  "  mighty  mass  gave  way,  and 
like  a  loosened  cliff  went  headlong  down  the  steep.  The 
river  flowed  after  in  streams  discoloured  with  blood,  and 
tifteen  hundred  unwounded  men,  the  remnant  of  six  thou- 
«aad  unconquerable  British  soldiers,  stood  triumphant  on 
the  fatal  field." 

8ir  William  Bercsford,  in  his  dispatch,  wrote  that  the 
dead,  particularly  those  of  the  57th  (Ist  Middlesex  Regi- 
ment), ever  since  known  as  the  Die  Hards,  were  to  be  seen 
"  lying  as  they  had  fought  in  the  ranks,  and  every  wound 
in  front." 

General  Stewart  was  twice  hit  but  would  cot  quit  the 
lield.  General  Houghton,  who  had  rweived  several  wounds 
without  shrinking,  at  last  fell  dead,  pierced  by  three  bullets, 
whilst  cheering  on  his  brigade. 

The  total  casualties  of  the  British  and  Alton's  King's 
(iermau  L«'gion  were  20G  officers,  and  S,9'>S  out  of  10,149 
Bien  engaged.  Colborue's,  Houghton's,  and  Myers's  brigades 
lost  tive-sixths  of  the  total  casualties.  The  loss  of  the 
Frr'ich  was  about  9,000,  including  five  generals.  The 
Spaniards'  Ci,8ualties  were  1,368  out  of  14,700;  the  Portu- 
guese lost  390  out  of  10,000. 

At  sunset  borh  armies  remained  on  the  field,  but  during 
the  night  of  the  18th  Soult  retired  to  Solano,  and  thence 
to  S'^ville. 
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The  only  tactical  ability  ahown  in  the  battle  was  tln' 
well-timed  and  perfectly  executed  Cavalry  charge  iuitianil 
by  General  Latour-Maubourg  on  Geueral  Colborue'H  briKuUc. 

The  battle  was  wun  by  the  indomitable  courage  oi  the 
Britivh  Infantry,  who  conquered  after  loaing  half  tluir 
numbers. 

The  Ravage  Poles  fought  gallantly,  but  gave  no  quHii<r. 
After  the  collision  many  gallt^ied  on  in  tht^  rear  ui'  the 
position.  One  Pole  single-handed  attacked  a  brigade  nlutf. 
riding  over  men  and  horses,  reaching  eventually  the  lit  ad- 
quarters  Staff  before  "  he  literally  bit  the  dust."  A  lom- 
rade  attempted  to  spear  Geueral  Beresford,  hiN  liince 
paHsing  under  the  powerfully  built  Irishmau's  arui,  wlm. 
catching  him  by  the  tliroat,  pulled  him  off  his  horse. 

The  day  Mass^ua  commenced  bis  retirement  Iroui 
Sautarem  in  order  to  evacuate  Portugal,  his  colU-acuc 
Marshal  Victor,  was  soundly  beaten  at  Barrosa,  live  miloH 
to  the  east  of  Cadiz,  which  he  had  blockaded  with  1.~>.i)iiu 
men  since  January,  when  Marshal  tSoult  had  moved  iioiih- 
wards  to  endeavour  to  capture  Badajoz. 

Lord  Wellington,  after  his  victory  over  Masseua,  May 
3rd  5th,  1811,  at  Fueutes  de  Onoro,  rejoined  BercHfoid  at 
Badajoz,  resuming  the  siege  which  had  been  raised  to  li^ltt 
Boult  at  Albuera. 

Lord  Wellington  made  two  assaults  on  the  fortrcsH,  but, 
having  no  siege-train,  failed,  and  when  Marshal  Marmout, 
haviiig  crossed  the  mountains  suuth  of  the  Douro,  ad- 
vanced into  the  Tagus  valley,  iu  coujuucliou  with  Soiilt. 
Wellington  retired  towards  Elvas.  Shortly  afterwards 
scarcity  of  supplies  obliged  the  French  Martilials  tn 
separate,  and  spread  their  armies  in  order  to  feed  (Ikui. 
Soult  remained  for  some  time  at  Seville,  where  he  held  n 
miniature  Court,  and  Marmont  returned  to  SalamaiKa. 

Lord  Wellington  marched  back  to  the  banks  of  ilie 
Agueda  and  tried  to  starve  out  the  garrison  of  Cin.i.id 
Rodrigo.  He  entrenched  his  head-quarters  at  Fueiite 
Guinaldo,  17  miles  southwest  of  the  fortress,  and  etati  hd 
General  Hill  with  14,000  troops  near  Castel  Branco  and 
Elvas.  Wellington's  total  force  of  40,000  men  was  widelv 
separated,  as  he  was  watching  the  Peuumucor  road  ai;aiii>t 
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an  AdTftDce  bj  Marmont,  and  the  Pwalea  Paaa  over  the  C>wp»ic» 

mouDtaini  into  the  T&gn»  valley.  cJHI' 

It  thus  happened  that  when  Marmont  received  reinforce-  JjlU^ 
ment*  through  the  Baf\on  Pam,  and  concentrated  north-eftst 
of  the  fortrewj  with  thf  troopM  of  General  Dorsenne,  who 
hfl'l  come  to  Halamaucn  from  the  north,  Wellington  was 
unable  .o  ijfpvont  the  French  putting  anpplies  into  the  fort, 
for  Marmont  now  had  60,000  troops,  and  100  guns. 

I^rd  Wellington  thought  that  when  the  fortress  had 
l)een  revictualled  Marmont  would  retire,  but  he  waa  mis- 
taken, and  incurred  great  risk  when  he  stood  alone  with 
the  4th  Division  at  Fuente  Quinaldo,  where  some  entrench- 
nionts  had  l)een  thrown  up.  fJenernl  Picton  with  the  3rd 
Division  was  at  El  Bodon,  five  miles  south  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo.  Graham  with  the  iHt  and  6th  Divisions  was  15 
miles  away  on  the  Azava  river,  guanling  Ordnance  stores 
wliioh  liad  l)een  collected  at  Villa  de  Pontp,  and  Craufurd 
with  tlic  Light  Division  was  at  Martngoa.  11  miles  eastwards 
of  the  4th  Division. 

The  ground  about  Fuente  OniDaldo  and  El  Bodon  being 
higher  than  Cindad  Rodrigo,  Marmont  was  unable  to  detect 
how  Wellington's  troops  were  located.  The  Marshal  had  a 
division  south  of  the  fortress,  and  believing  that  Wellington 
would  never  stand  whore  lie  was  unless  he  was  ready  to 
fifiht,  sent  General  Montbrnn  to  push  through  one  part  of 
the  British  extended  position,  and  to  report  on  strength 
and  the  distribution  of  their  troops. 

Montbrun,  Septemlwr  25th,  at  8  a.m.,  marched  np  the 
Cindad  Rodrigo-Fuente  Ouinaldo  road,  and  General  Wa- 
th'er,  with  a  brigade  of  Light  cavalry,  rode  westwards  to 
reconnoitre  the  Azava  river  somewhat  earlier  in  the  day. 
He  drove  in  the  cavalry  screen,  the  troops  of  which  formed 
lip  on  either  side  of  a  wood,  which  was  lined  by  Riflemen 
from  General  Graham's  command.  Wathier's  Hussars  were 
checked  by  a  brisk  fire  from  the  wood,  and  being  vigorously 
charged  by  squadrons  of  the  14th  and  16th  Light  Dragoons 
(Hnasars  and  Lancers),  were  broken  up  and  pursued  for 
two  miles,  Wathier  reporting  that  the  Azava  was  held 
strongly  by  a  force  of  all  arms. 

When  Montbrnn  moved  up  the  road  with  four  brigades. 
2.!)00  sabres,  the  cavalry  screen  fell  back,  showing  two 
British  battalions  and   two  Portuguese  batteries,   on   the 
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flanks  of  which  the  Rcreen,  coniitting  of  SOO  sabres,  the 
11th  HuHari  and  Kiug'H  Oerman  Legion,  re  formed.  The 
ground  suitable  for  horsemen  was  there  limited,  and  tliiiit 
Montbnin's  front  necessarily  remained  rontracted,  and  van 
cbargp'i  in  succession  hy  the  Hritish  cavalry  half  a  doz^n 
times,  being  driven  back  on  each  occasion.  During  thcMc 
briliian.  hand  to  hand  encounters  a  French  Dragoon  brijjndc 
on  the  «'a8t  side  of  the  road  rharged  a  Portuguese  bnttery, 
and  though  heavily  smitten  by  case-shot,  rode  into  it,  nii<l 
captured  four  pieces,  the  gunners  stHnding  up  to  their  ^uns 
till  the  last  m  >ment.  They  suffered  but  trifling  Iohh,  for 
Just  as  the  Dragoons  reached  the  gtins,  Major  Ridt>f>,  cum 
manding  the  5th  (Northumberland)  FuHlIiorB,  who  was  on 
higher  ground  behind  the  lottery,  advauce<l  his  battalion 
in  line,  close  up  to  the  triumphant  horsemen,  who  were  Iximv 
amongst  the  guns,  and  with  three  volleys  at  close  ran^c  m-nt 
them  galloping  down  the  hill  in  disorder,  followed  br  tlic 
shells  of  the  tmtteries,  which  the  Portuguese  gunners  agnin 
brought  into  action.  Ridge  was  the  officer  who  led  \ip  Mio 
ladders  raised  egainst  the  captle  wall  at  Badnjnz  six  months 
later,  and  of  whom  Napier  in  his  Hintory  wrote  ;  "  Ridjjc 
fell,  and  no  one  died  that  night  with  more  glory." 

The  ground  over  which  the  Rearguard  was  now  niovin'^' 
becoming  more  open,  fSoneral  Montbrun  spread  out  liis 
squadruuH,  and  General  IMoton  covered  the  retreat,  with  tiic 
5th  (Northumberland*  FuHiliers.  77th  (2nd  Middlenex)  R<}:i 
meut,  and  two  squadrouH  of  the  King's  German  L<'};ion. 
After  an  hotir's  respite  from  attack,  when  the  Rear  giianl 
had  nearly  overtaken  the  remainder  of  its  brigade  (Col 
ville's),  Montbrun,  driving  in  the  Hussars,  charged  the 
squares  of  the  J>th  and  77th  on  the  southeast  and  west 
sides  simultaneously.  The  infantry  reserved  their  im 
until  the  horsemen  were  within  thirty  yards,  and  tlicn 
drove  the  ravalry  off  in  disorder^  when  they  were  charpiHl 
by  the  King's  German  Legion  Hussars. 

Half  an  hour  later  Montbrun's  squadrons  again  advanced, 
and  marching  alongside  of  the  column  for  six  miles  nrross 
a  level  plain,  harassed  it  again  and  again  with  their  Horse 
artillery.  General  Piotou  rode  on  the  danger  flank  of  the 
Rear-guard,  declining  to  form  squares,  even  when  Mont 
brim's  cavalry,  riding  up  to  within  pistol-shot,  iuclineil 
towards  the  road  as  if  about  to  charge.    The  Rear-guard  wa? 
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!!r  **If1!!!f''i"*  ^^^  P***'"""  •*'  *''«  *^^  Divliion,  aod  the  C^i,,. 
Srt  and  4tb  Dragoon  (iiiardH  coming  out  from  the  camo   •»>•>»• 
MontbruD  retired  biw  rolumnn.  "'--"-^ 

When  Marmont  realiaed  how  few  infantry  were  in 
front  of  him  be  aent  baclt  to  Cludad  Rodrigo  ordera  for 
the  Infantry  diviiiion  be  had  left  on  the  aoiith  aide  of  the 
fortreaa  to  come  up.  It  had,  however,  moved  weatwarda 
to  aupport  Wathier,  and  the  other  three  diviaiona,  being 

"'i*''*«^°^  ''**^®  °'  ^^^  fortreaa.  did  not  arrive  until  aanaet! 
when  20,000  men  were  asaembled. 

Marmont  heaitated  to  attack  all  September  26tb,  credit- 
ing Wellington  with  his  reputation  of  never  fighting  unleaa 
he  waa  in  a  goo<l  position,  and  with  troopg  enough  to  bold 
It.  The  Marshal  through  bis  telescope  saw  in>aginary 
closed  redoubts,  armrd  with  heavy  guns,  resting  on  preclpl 
tou8  hills,  and  retin-d  enntwards  that  night. 

Lord  Wellington  had  unite  realised  hia  critical  position, 
and  he  moved  also,  but  in  a  south- westerly  direction,  and 
when  Marmout  found  out  that  Wellington  waa  reti-ing  be 
was  too  late  to  lie  able  to  harass  his  retreat.  Lord  Well- 
ington in  his  dispatch,  8epteml>er  29th.  eulogised  the  con- 
durt  of  the  troops,  praiHiug  the  cavalry  fur  the  vigour  of 
their  repeated  charges,  and  declaring  that  the  5th  and  77tli 
Regiments  had  given  "  a  memorable  example  of  steadiucHS 
and  discipline.'' 

liefore  the  year  closed.  General  Hill,  one  of  Wellington'  Ar,.j 
trusted  subordinates,  with  Howard's  brigade,  executed  some  Molu 
long  marches,  which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  three  guns 
and  1,300  Fren*  hmen  at  Arroyo  dos  Molinos.  and  the  dis- 
iolutiou  practically  of  a  whole  brigade,  cutting  out  a  portion 
of  (Jenerai  Girard's  troops,  who  were  collecting  suDpIies  in 
Estremadura. 

Hill  assembled  his  troops  at  Portnlegre.  and  marched. 
October  23rd.  over  goat-paths  acrosH  a  high  mountain  chain 
to  the  Spanish  fortress  of  Albuquerque.  The  next  day  he 
niawLed  20  miles  to  Casa  del  Santillana,  and  when  night 
fell  he  marched  on  to  Malartida,  but  on  arriving  there  found 
that  (Urard  had  left  Caceres.  HIU'u  objective,  for  Torre- 
mocha.  20  miles  south-west  of  the  place  where  Hill  had 
Hoped  to  surprise  him. 

Hill  turned  the  head  of  his  brigade,  which  was  leading 
a  combined  force  of  about  10,000  men,  mainly  of  Spanish 
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troops,  and  marching  parallel  to  Oirard,  on  arriving  at  a 
pasB  over  the  Montaches  range,  learnt  from  peasantry  that 
Girard  had  left  Torremocha,  making  for  Arroyo  dos 
MolinoB.  Hill  appealed  to  the  men,  and  marching  throiifjh 
out  the  night  they  covered  28  miles,  crossing  two  mouiitain 
ranges,  while  Girard,  who  although  he  had  been  warned 
by  friendly  Spaniards,  did  not  believe  that  he  was  in  any 
danger,  had  marched  only  12  miles. 

The  weather  had  been  deplorable  for  24  hours,  and  when 
at  3  A.M.  General  Hill,  who  had  got  down  to  the  south  of 
Arroyo  dos  Molinos,  advanced  towards  the  town  he  did 
not  meet  a  single  picket  or  sentry  until  he  was  close  in. 
when  Howard's  brigade,  71st  (Highland  Light  Infantry i 
and  92nd  (2nd  Gordon  Highlanders)  came  on  a  Fronch 
picket  huddled  together  under  trees,  with  their  backs 
turned  to  a  blinding  rain.  Hill  had  cut  in  between  tl.p 
main  body  and  a  cavalry  regiment  and  infantry  brigade,  for 
these  units  were  marching  on  Merida  in  advance  of  Girard's 
force  which  was  then  preparing  to  follow,  the  cavalry 
saddling  up,  the  infantry  assembling  from  their  billets. 
and  the  General  being  at  breakfast  in  the  house  of  the 
Mayor. 

General  Hill  had  blocked  all  three  roads  leading  out  of 
the  town.  He  captured  General  Bron,  30  officers,  1,300 
men  and  three  guns,  but  General  Girard  and  some  of  his 
Staff  escaped  on  foot  up  the  sides  of  the  steep  mountain. 
under  a  shoulder  of  which  the  town  stands.  Those  troops 
who  were  not  captured  then  threw  away  their  arms  and 
dispersed. 

Some  writers  hold  that  the  campaigns  of  1811  wore 
Wellington's  most  brilliant  successes.  They  show  clearly 
the  great  military  advantages  of  the  British  Supply  system. 
irrespective  of  questions  of  Right  and  Wrong.  Wellington 
paid  for  all  local  supplies  in  cash,  and  feeding  his  regiments 
from  depots,  could  keep  them  massed  in  one  position  as  long 
as  he  desired ;  the  French,  on  the  other  hand,  subsistinjr  on 
the  country,  could  never  remain  concentrated  for  more  than 
a  few  weeks. 

Wellington  used  to  say  laughingly  of  himself.  "  I  may 
not  be  a  great  General,  but  I  am  the  best  Commissariat 
officer  in  the  Army."  In  fact,  no  British  Army  leader  in 
the  field,  with  the  exception  of  Marlborough,  has  ever  luen 
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teJtidan!'  *'°°'^^®'^  *•  •"  "dnilnlitrator,  rtrategirt,  and 

It  may  be  hoped  that  the  Army  will  in  time  become 

questionB  aflfwtmg  it  be  considered  as  outside  party  strife 
ITZ  ""^ff '"«»J^'  ^^«r  the  Opposition  in  Pariiameni 

ptr.  ?i  fr*^*''  'V'^''  **»  P«^°  P«^*y  advantages,  to  de- 
Clare  to  their  own  dishonour  that  the  crossing  of  the  Donro 

Tw^mn^*  trilling  affair,  and  opposed  the  fotes  of  thanis 
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CHAPTER    IX 
THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1812 

Wellington's  Supply  System— The  San  Francisco  Redoubt— The  Assault  on 
Cludad  Rodrlgo— Badajoz— A  Premature  Attack— The  IJght  Division 
at  Badajoz— San  Vincente  Ramparts— Triumph  of  the  5th  Division— 
A  Terrible  Slaughter— Wellington's  GrleJ— Strategical  Position— The 
Crossing  of  the  Guarena— Salamanca— The  Occupation  of  Madrid- 
Southern  Spain  Evacuated  by  the  French— WtUlngton's  Homogeneous 
Army— Wellington's  raptures— Siege  of  Cadii  Raised— Siege  of  Uurgos 
— Winter  Quarters. 

IN  Detemlier,  1811,  Napoleon  had  withdrawn  from  Spain 
the  Imperial  (Young)  Guard  and  other  troops,  but  thore 
were  still  250,000  French  soldiers  in  different  provinoos. 
and  as  all  the  districts  became  more  and  more  depleted  in 
supplies  it  became  necessary  to  separate  the  troops  more 
widely,  till  at  last,  being  spread  out  on  a  frontage  of  "0(1 
miles,  they  required  some  weeks  to  concentrate. 

Lord  Wellington  had  40,000  men  on  the  Coa  river,  where 
he  was  collecting  Siege  materials,  so  far  as  that  could  be 
done  by  the  troops  locally.  He  ordered  General  Hill  to 
demonstrate  in  Estremadura  against  Marshal  Soult,  which 
had  the  desired  effect  of  drawing  him  towards  Badajoz. 

The  advantages  of  Wellington's  Supply  system  were 
great,  but  so  long  as  the  French  held  Ciudad  Kodrigo  and 
Badajoz  he  could  not  invade  Spain  without  incurring  great 
risk,  and  that  this  was  appreciated  by  Napoleon  is  clear, 
for  he  wrote  to  Marmont,  who  felt  uneasy  about  Badajoz. 
"  You  must  suppose  the  English  to  be  mad  if  you  iiuapne 
that  they  will  march  on  Badajoz  while  you  are  at  Salamanca. 
and  could  get  to  Lisbon  before  their  return." 

Wellington  had  failed  in  1811  to  capture  Badajoz  from 
want  of  a  Siege-train.  This,  however,  had  now  been  pro- 
vided from  England  and  was  stored  in  Lisbon,  Welling 
ton  had  it  openly  re-embarked,  as  if  to  be  returned  to  Torts 
mouth,  but  it  was  transferred  at  sea  into  small  vessels.  an<l 
carried  up  the  Douro  to  Lamego,  and  thence  retransitorted 
to  near  Almeida,  which    is    only    20    miles    from    Ciudad 
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Bodrigo,  being  pulled  across  the  plains  on  specially  con-  c«mp«it« 
structed  drays.  ofiaiai 

Wellington  invested  Ciudad  Rodrigo  January  8th,  1812,  JJ))Jj** 
and  it  was  in  danger  before  Marmont  could  arrive  to  relieve     °    ** 
it,  he  having  heard  of  the  investment  only  January  15th. 

The  fortress  stood  on  rising  ground  in  a  nearly  open 
plain  with  a  rocky  surface.  About  100  feet  al)ove  it,  but  to 
the  northward  there  were  two  hills  respectively  some  180 
and  600  yards  distant  from  the  ra^iparts.  The  first  of  these, 
called  the  Lesser  Tesson,  was  about  on  a  level  with  the 
walls ;  the  second,  or  Greater  Tesson,  rose  a  few  feet  above 
them. 

Upon  the  Greater  Tesson  an  enclosed  and  palisaded  re- 
doubt had  been  constructed,  called  San  Francisco,  and  this 
prevented  any  Siege  operations  on  this  side  while  it  was 
in  the  enemy's  hands.  The  town  itself  was  defended  by  n 
double  line  of  fortifications— one,  ihe  inner,  an  ancient  wall 
of  masonry ;  the  second^  outside  it.  constructed  to  cover  the 
inner  wall.  The  latter  is  known  in  old-fashioned  fortifica- 
tions as  a  "  fausse  braie."  It  gave  but  little  defence,  being 
set  far  down  the  slope  of  the  hill.  Besides  the  foregoing 
work,  the  Buburbs  of  the  town  were  dotVndcd  by  an  earthen 
entrenchment  hastily  thrown  up  by  the  Spaniards  two  years 
previously.  Since  the  French  had  held  Ciudad  Rodrigo  they 
had  utilised  three  convents,  large  and  substantial  buildings, 
in  the  general  defence,  fortifying  them  and  placing  guns  in 
battery  upon  their  flat  roofs. 

Four  dixisions  were  employed  in  the  siege.  As  thj 
weather  was  bitterly  cold  and  the  army  had  no  tents,  and 
there  wa«  no  cover  on  the  north  side,  the  regiments  occu 
pied  cantonments  on  the  south  bank  among  the  villages, 
one  division  crossing  daily  in  turn  carrying  cooked  food, 
and  entrenching  tools.  The  men  waded  through  water 
sometimes  up  to  the  waist.  No  fires  could  be  lighted  in 
the  trenches,  and  the  soldiers'  wet  clothes  often  froze  on 
the  men  during  the  night. 

Wellington  having  decided  to  attack  from  the  north 
side,  assaulted  the  redoubt  of  San  Francisco.  It  was 
carried  on  January  8th  in  most  gallant  style  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  Light  Division,  led  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Colborne,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  soldiers  in 
the  Peninsular   War.    later   Field-Marshal    Lord    Seaton. 
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They  moved  forward  about  9  p.m.,  and  sprang  orer  the 
palisades  without  waiting  to  break  them  down.  Then, 
mounting  the  parapets,  forced  the  gorge  of  the  redoubt. 
Such  undaunted  courage  was  irresistible.  The  garristm  of 
the  redoubt  were  all  killed  or  made  prisoners,  and  with  ouly 
triiliug  loss  on  our  side. 

The  capture  of  the  redoubt  was  the  signal  for  "  brenkinn 
ground,"  as  it  is  called,  the  digging  of  the  first  trench  or 
parallel — the  first  of  the  series  of  zigzags  or  approaches— 
under  cover  of  which  the  assailants  creep  up  to  a  fortress 
which  is  being  besieged.  A  brigade  covered  this  operation, 
and  700  men  with  pick  and  shovel  laboured  to  such  purpose 
that  a  trench  3  feet  deep  and  4  feet  wide  was  dug  before  dny 
light.  The  work  was  continued  the  next  night,  1.200  men 
being  regularly  employed. 

The  bombardment  was  continued  without  intermission 
until  January  18th.  Then  Wellington  summoned  the  plnce 
to  surrender.  The  commandant  refused,  declaring  "  my 
brave  garrison  prefers  to  be  buried  with  me  under  its 
ruins."  Wellington  issued  his  orders,  prefacing  them  with 
the  memorable  words,  "  Ciudad  Rodrigo  must  be  taken 
to-night." 

The  3rd  and  Light  Divisions  were  on  duty.  To  the  first 
was  entrusted  the  assault  upon  the  main  breach,  to  the 
latter  that  on  the  lesser,  or  breach  near  the  tower. 

The  assault  was  initiated  by  Pack's  Portuguese  troops 
at  7  P.M.  A  regiment  under  Colonel  O'Toole  crossed 
the  river  and  attacked  the  work  in  front  of  the  castle. 
The  5th  (Northumberland  Fusiliers)  and  94th  {2nd  Con 
naught  Rangers)  Regiments,  supported  by  the  77th  (2nd 
Middlesex  Regiment),  covered  the  attack  of  the  main 
breach  by  Mp'^kinnon's  brigade.  While  Wellington  in 
person  on  the  left  was  instructing  Napier  how  to  move 
with  the  Light  Division  stormers,  the  3rd  Division  rushed 
on  to  the  breach.  First  came  a  party  of  sappers  with  hny 
bags  to  fill  up  the  ditch;  then  the  stormers,  500  stron?:. 
under  Major  Manners,  preceded  by  a  Forlorn  hope;  then 
the  brigade.  The  whole  space  l)etween  the  advanced  parallel 
and  the  ramparts  was  alive  with  troops  advancing  reckless 
of  the  iron  tempest  that  thinned  their  ranks.  The  column 
from  Santa  Crnz  made  good  its  entrance  and  secured  the 
opening  between  tlie  two  walls  of  defence,  driving  the  French 
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before  theiu.    TIiIh  cleared  the  ground  for  Mackinnon'a  men,  c«mp«iM 
who  pressed  gallantly  ou;  but  Irom  bohiud  a  retrenchment  oiisiii 
the  defenders  resisted  stubbornly,  Ciua«a 

While  the  assailautH  were  seeking  to  cross  the  ditch,  *•*•''*• 
a  mine  was  sprung  with  an  explosion  which  proved  fatal  to 
many,  including  the  brave  Mackiuuon.  The  survivors  held 
their  ground ;  and  now  Mackie,  who  led  the  Forlorn  hope, 
clambered  over  the  rampart  wall  and  dropped  inside,  finding 
there  an  opening  on  one  side  of  the  main  breach  by  which 
an  entrance  was  possible.  Climbing  back,  he  led  his  men 
by  this  road  into  the  interior  of  the  place.  About  this  time 
they  encountered  and  joined  O'Toole's  Portuguese  Regi- 
ment, and,  these  columns  having  made  good  their  footing, 
established  themselves  strongly  among  the  ruined  fortifica- 
tions, awaiting  the  result  of  their  comrades'  attack. 

General  Robert  Craufurd,  while  personally  directing  the 
advance  of  the  stormers  of  the  Light  Division,  was  mortally 
wounded,  but  hia  troops  raced  for  the  breach,  distant  300 
yardSj  under  heavy  fire,  and  without  waiting  for  the  ladders, 
dropped  down  11  feet  into  the  ditch.  The  main  body  was 
checked  at  the  breach  because  the  opening  was  so  narrow. 
This  crushed  the  attacking  column  into  a  compact  mass, 
upon  which  the  enemy's  fire  told  with  terrible  effect.  Just 
then  George  Napier,  its  leader,  was  struck  down.  The  men 
halted,  irresolute,  and,  forgetting  they  were  unloaded,  began 
to  snap  their  muskets.  Then  their  wounded  chief,  from 
where  he  lay  disabled,  shouted,  "Push  on  with  the 
bayonet !  "  aud  the  stormers  answered  the  inspiriting  com- 
mand with  a  loud  "  Hurrah!  "  and  pressed  forward.  The 
breach  was  carried ;  the  supporting  regiments— Vandeleur's 
brigade— 1st  aud  2ud  Oxfordshire  and  Bucks  Light  Infantry, 
^'coming  up  in  sections  abreast,  gained  the  rampart,  the 
i>-nd  wheeled  to  the  left,  the  43rd  to  the  right,  and  the  place 
was  won."  The  British  casualties  were  1.300  killed  and 
wounded.  The  French  ;  -t  300  killed,  1,500  out  of  1,800 
being  taken  prisoners. 

\yellington,  now  bent  on  capturing  Badajoz,  sent  on 
lus  infantry  to  the  southward,  and  remained  behind  with 
cavalry  to  watch  the  frontier,  until  the  day  on  which  his 
troops  crossed  the  Tagus,  and  then  rode  down  to  rejoin  them. 

On  March  16th,  1812,  a  British  force  22,000  strong,  with 
a  battering  train  of  52  guns,  reached  Badajoz,  Wellington 
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bcving  bent  General  Uill  with  30,UU0  to  contain  MarBLaJ 
Soult. 

Qeneral  of  Uricrade  IMiilippou  commanded  in  Badajoz 
with  a  force  uf  4,742  meu. 

Badujoz  300  feet  above  a  plain  presented  a  formidable 
task  to  a  beBieging  army,  being  protected  on  one  side  by 
the  river  Guadiana,  500  yards  wide  in  places,  and  havinf; 
several  outworks,  notably  one  called  the  Picurina,  on  a  hill 
to  the  southeuBt.  Philippou  had,  moreover,  taken  every 
means  possible  to  strengthen  the  fortress. 

On  the  night  of  the  17th,  2,000  men  brok  ground. 
160  yards  from  the  Picurina,  the  sentinels  on  the  ram- 
parts hearing  nothing  in  the  howling  wind;  at  daylight 
3,000  yards  of  communication,  and  a  parallel  600  yards 
long,  had  been  thrown  up,  on  which  the  garrison  opened 
fire. 

The  Siege  train  was  of  different  natures,  some  pieces 
dated  from  the  days  of  the  Spanish  Armada;  others  were 
cast  in  the  reigns  of  the  Stuarts. 

Wellington  had,  moreover,  great  difficulties  to  contend 
with  in  many  directions. 

The  Guadiana  rose  and  tore  away  the  pontoon  bridge 
which  connected  tlie  troops  with  the  stores  at  Elvas;  it 
was  replaced^  however,  but  we  got  nearer  to  the  walls,  tlio 
tire  from  the  Picurina  being  galling.  It  was  captured  after 
hard  fighting  during  (he  night  March  24th-23th. 

The  firing  from  the  town  ceased  at  midnight,  but  at  dawn 
the  garrison  turned  their  guns  on  to  the  captured  fort, 
driving  out  the  garrison  and  crumbling  it  to  pieces. 

Three  brcaching-batteries  were  constructed,  one  against 
the  Trinidad  bastion,  another  to  shatter  the  Santa  Maria, 
and  the  third — which  consisted  of  howitzers — was  to  throw 
shrapnel  into  the  ditch  and  so  prevent  the  garrison  from 
working  there.  In  eiin.:n  days,  in  spite  of  obstacles,  con- 
siderable progress  >7s»h  made. 

The  breaches  became  larger  as  masses  of  stone  and 
rubbish  fell  into  the  fosse  below,  and,  on  April  6th.  a 
gap  showed  in  the  masonry  of  the  curtain  between  two 
bastions. 

Then  came  a  crisis.  Generals  Soult,  Drouet,  and  Daricau 
were  approaching ;  a  battle  was  imminent  which  would  need 
all  the  British  forces. 
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The  original  order  for  tlte  Aninaiilt,  7.30  P.M.,  was  altered  Campaign 
later  to  10  o'clock,  aud  during  that  interval  the  French  •*'*'*' 
placed  a  revolving  beam  of  gharpened  sword-blades  in  the    '  **** 
gap  between  the  bastion ;  piles  of  shot  and  shell  were  laid 
along  the  ramparts,   with   b(>amH  of  wood,  old  carriage- 
wheels,  and  every  conceivable  missile  that  their  ingenuity 
conld  devise. 

About  nine  o'clock,  April  6th,  four  companies  of  the  95th 
Rifles  crept  forward  and  lay  down,  under  the  crest  of  the 
glacis,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  French  sentinels,  whose 
heads  could  be  seen  against  the  sky.  One  of  them  peered  over 
the  parai)et :  something  had  caught  his  ear,  for  he  cried 
"  Qui  vive  f  "  Not  satisfied,  he  again  challenged,  and,  re- 
ceiving no  reply,  fired  his  musket  into  the  darkness;  and 
instantly  the  drums  of  Badajoz  beat  to  arms.  For  ten 
minutes  more  the  riflemen  lay  motionless,  until  the  Forlorn 
hope  came  up,  and  then,  each  man  sighting  carefully  at  the 
heads  which  showed  above  the  rampart,  poured  in  a  volley, 
and  the  attack  began. 

This  was  unfortunate,  for  Wellington  intended  all  onr 
assaults  to  take  place  simultaneously ;  moreover  the  parrisou 
threw  a  "  carcass  "  from  the  walls,  and  by  its  powerful 
blaze  they  saw  the  3rd  Division  drawn  up  under  arms;  so 
the  order  was  given,  "  Stormors  to  the  front!  " 

The  3rd  Division  had  only  twelve  ladders  but  they  reared 
thom  against  the  masonry,  and  fought  with  each  other  who 
should  l)e  first  to  ascend.  Stones,  earth,  live  shells,  beams, 
heavy  shot,  and  a  rain  of  musket-balls  poured  down ;  those 
men  who  reached  the  top  were  stabbed  and  flunfj  on  to  the 
others  behind  them — here  a  cheer  as  a  man  grasjjed  the 
coping — there  a  howl  of  rage  as  the  ladder  was  hurled 
broken  from  the  wall  and  all  its  occupants  flung  in  a  heap 
below. 

A  corporal  of  the  45th  fell  wounded  on  hands  and 
knees,  a  ladder  was  placed  on  his  back  in  the  confusion, 
his  comrades  mounting  above  him,  and  he  was  found  next 
day  crushed  to  death,  the  blood  forced  from  his  ears  and 
nose.  Several  of  the  ladders  were  broken,  and  those  that 
remained  were  flung  off  repeatedly  by  the  garrison  on  tin- 
ramparts,  until  the  French  cried  "  Victory,"  and  the  3rd 
Division  retired  to  re-form. 

Meanwhile,  the  4th  and  Light  Divisions  marched  quickly 
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ou  to  their  aiuiigood  brfacbeM,  and  the  treuth  guard  iu»tli,..l 
at  San  Boque  aud— bayunetlDg  its  deffoders— carried  the 
lunette. 

Aa  the  firiog  comnieuced  at  the  caatlc  the  heads  of  the 
columns  reached  the  glacis,  finding  the  place  wrapped  iu 
gloomy  silence.  The  ditch  yawned  beneath  them,  and  tlie 
stormers  threw  their  hay- bags  into  it,  and  lowered  the  Jice 
ladders  which  had  been  supplied  for  both  divisions! 

The  ditch  was  crowded  with  the  stormers,  and  uieu 
were  waiting  their  turn  to  follow  down  the  ladders,  when 
a  tongue  of  flame  lit  up  the  darkness,  a  terrific  explosiou 
•ermed  to  rend  the  earth  itself,  and  five  hundred  survivors 
of  4  hours'  carnage  at  Albuera  a  year  earlier  were  blown 
into  eternity  under  the  eyes  of  their  comrades  on  the  glacis 
above  them.  For  a  moment  the  Light  Division  stood  aghast, 
the  next  they  were  leaping,  sliding,  climbing,  never  heediuK 
the  depth,  into  the  gory  grave  that  lay  between  them  and 
the  breaches. 

Down  went  the  4th  Division  and  mingled  with  tht- m : 
the  ditch  was  full  of  shouting  red-coats,  all  struggling, 
regardless  of  rank,  to  get  at  the  French,  who,  yelling 
defiance  in  their  turn,  showered  grape,  round-shot,  cauis 
ter,  hand-grenades,  stones,  shells,  and  buck-shot  upon  them ; 
rolling  huge  cannon-balls  from  the  parapet,  sending  buliis 
of  timber  thudding  into  the  living  mass  of  Britons  pent  uii 
in  the  deathtrap  below. 

Bursts  of  dazzling  light  were  succeeded  by  momentH  of 
intense  darkness;  for  an  instant  the  huge  bastions  showed, 
bristling  with  armed  men,  to  be  lost  again,  till  re-illumiued 
the  next  minute  by  the  flashing  guns — by  wavering  port 
fires,  and  trailing  rockets.  The  French  had  dug  iu  tlio 
main  ditch  a  long  cut,  17  feet  deep,  which  was  nearly  full  of 
water.  In  it  a  hundred  "  Albuera  Fusiliers  "  were  drowned 
unseen;  the  air  was  heavy  with  gunpowJer  smoke;  in 
dividuals  and  regiments  surged  and  scrambled  seekin;j  a 
passage;  until  at  last,  getting  on  to  an  unfi  ished  ravelin. 
mistaken  in  the  confusion  for  a  breach,  both  divisions  came 
together,  and  great  disorder  ensued. 

At  length  there  was  a  rush  for  the  great  breach.  Officers 
and  men,  having  extricated  themselves  from  the  carna<:o 
below,  ran  on,  to  find  an  impenetrable  barrier  of  sword- 
blades  fixed  in   wooden  revolving  beams,   and  set  firmly 
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iicruM  the  opening,  while  the  rubbigh  in  front  wai  strewn  C«»Min 
with  planks  covered  with  Bpikon :  if  a  soldier  trod  on  one  •'  ••>»• 
of  them  it  slid  down,  either  throwing  him  on  the  spikes  *****•' 
or  on  to  the  Itayonets  of  his  comrudeH. 

It  was  not  until  the  slnughter  had  gone  on  for  two  hours 
that  the  diminished  DivisionM  withdrew,  and  stood  furious 
and  exhausted,  still  under  u  fire  tliat  was  thinning  their 
broken  ranks,  while  the  enemy  cried  lucxkingly  to  them. 
'•  Why  don't  you  come  into  Badajot  ?  " 

About  midnight  Wellington  ordered  the  troops  back  to  re- 
form for  another  attack,  but  in  the  meantime  Picton's  (3rd) 
division  had  rushed  forward  again,  led  by  Colonel  Bidge, 
who  placed  a  ladder  against  the  castle  wall,  where  an 
embrasure  offered  a  chance  of  foothold.  Canch,  a  Grenadier 
officer,  reared  a  second  one  alongside  it,  and  the  two  mounted 
together,  followed  by  their  men,  securing  the  ramparts  after 
a  desperate  hand  to  hand  conflict,  and  were  successful  in 
their  endeavour  to  drive  the  enemy  out  of  the  castle  into 
the  town. 

The  garrison  sent  reinforcements,  and  there  was  a  sharp 
passage  of  arms  at  the  gate,  our  men  firing  from  one  side 
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ulmoNt  miiule  to  mniile  with  the  blnerlad,  iquarp  iihakn<>(I 
French  on  the  other;  but  we  kept  the  caitlc,  though  the 
gftlliint  Ridge  wai  HJain. 

It  wa«  about  hulfpaiit  eleven  when  the  3rd  Divitiion 
succeeded  in  their  eiicalade.  AlMUt  the  same  time  the 
5th  Division,  under  LieutenantOeneral  Leith,  ren<lu>il 
the  breastwork  before  Han  Vincente  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town.  All  wus  Mlleut  around  them ;  the  murtnnr  of 
the  river  rose  on  their  left,  th«>  fortitiratioiiM  nliowed  ch-arlv 
bt>fore  them  aM  the  moon  came  out.  They  cleared  the  piilhi}; 
and  JumiH'd  into  the  ditch,  crosHinjj  the  cunette  with  difll 
culty  und  finding  the  laddern  too  Hhort  for  the  top  of  tlif 
escarp;  the  engineer  wnM  killed,  and  a  Hmall  mine  ex|)iodiMi 
in  the  ditch,  but  fortunately  the  rumpartn  at  Kan  Vincente 
had  been  thinned  of  their  defenders,  who  had  gone  to  ti^'lit 
Picton's  men  in  the  castle,  and  three  ladders  were  placed 
under  an  embrastire  where  there  was  a  gabion  instead  of 
a  gun  and  where  the  Mcarp  was  only  20  feet  high. 

Hand  over  hand,  the  troops  clambered  up  under  a  Tire 
that  struck  down  dozens,  and  the  topmost  stormers  had 
to  be  pushed  up  by  those  behind  in  order  to  reach  the 
embrasure;  but  as  the  leading  men  got  a  foothold,  ther 
pulled  the  others  up,  until  the  red-coated  mass  grew 
larger  and  larger,  and  then  half  the  King's  Own  attacked 
tho  houses  while  the  rest  of  the  Division  charged  alontr 
the  ramparts,  pushing  the  stubborn  garrison  out  of  three 
baatious  in  succession.  Shouts  mingled  with  the  cranh  of 
grape-shot  and  the  hum  of  shells;  yells  and  curses  were 
beard  amid  the  boom  of  cannon  and  the  incessant  craek- 
crack  of  muskets  tired  at  close  quarters. 

Geueral  Philippon  aud  Colonel  Viellaud,  the  second  in 
command,  though  both  wounded,  hurried,  sword  in  hand. 
from  r.impart  to  rampart,  encouraging  their  men,  while 
the  solemn  chime  of  the  cathedral  rang  out  unnoticed  liour 
after  hour  of  that  night  of  horrors. 

The  King's  Own  had  entered  the  town  at  the  first  on- 
slaught of  Leith's  division,  and  in  strange  contrast  to  tiie 
uproar  of  the  bastions,  with  bayonets  fixed  and  bugles 
blowing,  they  filed  through  the  streets,  silent  and  deserted 
as  a  tomb;  every  door  shut,  lamps  alight  in  many  of  the 
windows,  but  not  a  soul  abroad  except  some  French  soldieit) 
leading  ammunition  mules,  who  were  taken  prisoners. 
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The   Trinidad    nnd    Raiitu    Mnria    wore   utill    wellnlKh  c««»Mit» 
itnpregnnhlo,  m  Hpitc  of  thoir  MliiUlcrfd  condiMon ;  hut  tho  S,jfi',*' 
capture  of  Ban  Vimintr  liiul  Id  the  BrhiBli  in  brhhid  flHtn; 
wi  Philippon  witli  Home  wildiorH  orunMcd  Jho  bridge  Into  San 
Christovul  acro88  the  (Inadinna,  whore  he  Burronderod  next 
daj  with  all  hit*  surviving  men. 

The  ditch,  the  mIojm?,  from  the  edge  of  the  glacis  to  the 
top  of  the  bantionn,  resoniblod  a  huge  alaughter  house, 
nearly  2jm  Brltonw  having  fallon  between  the  Santa 
Maria  and  La  Trlnidnd  alone,  within  a  space  of  a  hun- 
dred square  yards.  The  lard  and  Rl'nd  (Ist  and  2nd  Ox- 
fordshire and  Bucks  Light  Infantry)  lost  670  men  lietween 
them. 

The  place  presented  a  shocking  appearance  as  the  result 
of  the  explosions  which  hod  taken  place. 

Five  British  generals  were  wounded,  5,000  officers  and 
men  had  fallen  during  the  siege,  and  when  Wellington 
stood  in  the  l»reach  nnd  looked  around  him  at  the  scene 
of  carnage,  ho  burst  into  tears. 

The  fall  of  Ciudad  Hodrigo  and  Badajoz  reversed  the  Strmiagical 
previous  strategical   position   of  the   British   and   French  '••'"»». 
armies.     For  whereas  since  Junot  in  1808  first  occupied  **'* 
Lisbon,    the    French    had    either    been    in    possession    of 
Portugal,  or  of  the  frontier  fortresses,  and  thus  stood  in 
the  way  of  invasion  of  Spain,   now  Wellington  had  the 
power  of  advoncing  on  Alndrid  either  by  the  Douro  valley 
on  the   north,   or  l»y   the  Tagus  on   the  south,   whenever 
he  should  have  men  enough  to  justify  Lis  attempting  the 
invasion.    He  eventually  determined  to  enter  Spain  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  adopted  by  Sir  John  Moore  in  1808,  which 
he  had  himself  suggested  for  that  campaign. 

Wellington  crossed  the  Tormes  river  June  17th,  and  S«Umaiica 
captured  some  small  forts  at  Salamanca  June  27th,  and 
Marmont  retiring  north  of  the  Douro,  which  was  then  in 
flood,  guarded  the  river  from  the  bridge  at  Toro  on  the 
west,  that  of  Tordesillas  in  the  centre,  and  Simancas  to 
the  east  on  a  frontage  of  30  miles.  The  British  troops 
faced  the  French  position  on  the  south  or  left  bank  of  the 
river,  on  a  frontage  of  22  miles  from  the  Ouarena  river, 
opposite  to  Toro  on  the  west,  to  Rueda  on  the  east. 

Wellington    hoped    that    Marmont,    owing   to    want    of 
fof)dj  would  be  obliged  to  retire  after  a  few  days,  but  he 
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held  ou.  It  wan  impousible  to  cross  the  river  without  sevi-rr 
fighting,  and,  while  he  was  waiting,  Marmor't  moved,  Jiil^ 
luth-ltith,  to  Toro,  where,  uuviug  crossed,  he  advaucod  a 
short  distance  to  the  southward,  and  then  couutermaich- 
iug  his  troops  throughout  the  night  ui»  the  river  bank,  tlit  v 
crossed  unopposed  at  Tordesillas,  having  covered  from  fori  v 
to  fifty  miles  without  a  halt. 

Lord  Wellington  heard  of  the  French  being  across  tliu 
river  on  the  night  of  the  17th  at  Toro,  where  he  had  goue 
on  learning  of  the  French  advance  in  that  part  of  the  posi 
tion.  He  drew  in  his  Bight  from  Rueda,  concentrating  011 
the  west  bank  of  the  Guarena,  which  river,  like  the  Trabau 
cos,  runs  due  south  to  the  Douro  river,  Wellington's  Kiglit 
in  falling  back  from  the  Trabancos  was  followed  up  closely 
by  the  French  July  18th,  but  when  they  attempted  to  cross 
the  Quarena  in  the  evening  they  were  repulsed. 

Both  armies  were  about  Canizal  July  19th.  That  evening 
Marmont  marched  his  troops  southwards  up  the  right  bauic 
of  Quarena,  and  Wellington  conformed,  moving  up  the  oppo- 
Bite  bank.  Both  Commanders  wished  to  cross  the  Tormes 
river,  which  flows  from  the  mountains  northwards  as  far 
as  Huerta,  and  there  boiding  sharply  westwards,  reaches 
Salamanca  in  ten  miles,  whence  it  flows  in  a  northwest 
direction  to  the  Douro. 

Wellington's  object  was  to  cover  Salamanca  and  the 
high  road  leading  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo  50  miles  south-west 
of  it,  to  threaten  which  it  was  necessary  for  Marmont  to 
cross  the  river. 

The  fords,  naming  them  from  upstream,  were  at  Aliia 
de  Tormes,  then  10  miles  lower  down  Huerta,  where  there 
was  a  good  ford,  and  between  that  last-named  place  tiiei»> 
were  fords  at  Aldea  Lengua  and  Santa  Marta,  the  last 
only  four  miles  from  Salamanca.  Wellington  had  plaeed 
a  garrison  in  Alba  de  Tormes,  so  imagined  that  ford  would 
not  be  attempted  by  Marmont,  but  the  Spanish  officer  iii 
command  abandoned  the  fort  on  the  approach  of  tlic 
French,  and  without  reporting  his  departure  to  Wellingtou. 

For  some  hours,  July  20th,  the  opposing  armies,  horse. 
artillery,  and  foot,  marched  within  musketry  range  of 
each  other,  over  parallel  ridges,  the  artillery  firing,  it  is 
true,  an  occasional  shot,  but  the  officers  of  the  rival  armies 
saluting  each  other  from   time  to  time.     Either  Goueial 
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would  hare  attacked  if  he  had  seen  a  farourable  opening.  Campkita 
The  French  outmarched  the  British  troops,  and  reached  •*>•»' 
the  Huerta  ford,  held  it,  and  that  of  Alba  de  Tormee,  in  ^•^•"•■«* 
the  fort  commanding  which,   abandoned  by  the  Spanish, 
they  pla<'ed  a  garrison. 

Next  day,  July  2l8t,  both  armies  crossed  at  the  fords 
they  were  holding,  the  French  using  .Uba  de  Tormes  and 
Huerta,  and  the  British  Aldea  Lengua  and  Santa  Marta. 
Wellington,  leaving  General  Pakenham  entrenched  on  the 
Right  or  north  bank  between  Huerta  and  Santa  Marta,  ex- 
tended the  remainder  of  his  troops  on  a  ridge  of  low  hills, 
from  near  Santa  Marta,  on  the  river,  to  the  straggling 
village  of  Arapiles,  occupying  a  frontage  of  nearly  three 
and  a  half  miles,  and  facing  generally  north-east.  Imme- 
diately to  the  right  front  of  the  British  line  were  two  nearly 
isolated  circular  hills,  standing  100  feet  above  the  plain 
and  to  the  east  of  the  village,  called  Arapiles,  which  is 
built  on  low  ground.  The  hills  were  500  yards  apart,  and 
later  got  the  name  of  the  English  and  French  Arapiles, 
from  the  nationalities  occupying  them,  after  what  was 
practically  a  race,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  two  Com- 
manders, Wellington  on  the  western  and  Marmont  on  the 
eastern  hill,  stood  on  the  summits  to  overlook  the  battle- 
ground. 

At  daybreak  on  July  22nd  the  positions  of  the  two  oppos- 
ing armies  were  as  follows  : 

Wellington  had  the  3rd  Division  still  on  the  right  bank. 
as  he  did  not  feel  certain  by  which  side  Marmont  would 
advance.  The  left  flank  of  the  army  rested  about  Santa 
Marta^in  the  low  ground;  the  right  extended  eastwards 
towards  the  village  of  Arapiles  and  the  hills  of  that  name. 

Marmont's  army  had  crossed  the  river  by  the  fords  at 
Huerta  and  Alba  de  Tormes,  and  had  occupied  the  heights 
opposite  the  English  from  Calvariza  Aniba  to  Nuestra 
Senora  de  la  Pena.  Marmont,  seeing  columns  of  dust 
rising  from  the  (Mndad  Rodrigo  road,  concluded  that  the 
enemy  was  already  in  retreat. 

He  directed  General  Thomieres,  supported  by  the  Light 
cavalry,  to  march  on  Miranda,  6  miles  due  South  of  Sala- 
manca, which  movement  would  take  him  across  the  British 
new  Front  and  intercept  the  English  in  their  supposed  re- 
trpat ;  while  he  would  fall  upon  them  at  the  Arapiles  Ail- 
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lage.  Thomi^res'B  movement  was  a  tactical  error.  Tlie 
French  Left  was  separated  from  the  Centre  and  the  Right ; 
both  were  far  back  still  in  the  woods  to  the  rear,  or  crossiu}; 
the  river. 

Wellington  rode  to  the  English  Arapiles  hill,  and  froui 
that  high  ground  realised  Marmont's  plan. 

The  English  line  had  until  then  faced  north-east  from 
the  river  at  Santa  Marta  to  the  Arapiles  hill ;  hereafter  it 
faced  south  frum  Aldea  Tejada  on  the  Right  to  the  Ara 
piles  village,  and  hill,  which  became  the  Left.  This  Left 
was  held  by  the  -Ith  Division ;  the  6th  and  7th  Divisions 
were  massed  in  a  hollow  behind,  and  below  the  Arapih's 
iiill ;  the  3rd  Division  was  brought  across  the  river,  and 
l)eing  posted  at  Aldea  Tejada,  became  the  Right  of  the  line. 

Wellington  formed  his  troops  in  three  lines;  the  first 
consisted  of  the  4th  and  5th  Divisions,  with  some  Portu- 
guese on  their  right,  and  beyond  them  the  Heavy  cavalry. 
In  the  second  line  were  the  6th  and  7th  Divisions,  with  the 
Light  cavalry  on  their  right ;  and  in  Reserve  the  third  line. 
made  up  of  the  1st  and  8th  Divisions,  the  rest  of  the  Portu- 
guese, and  more  cavalry.  As  soon  as  the  above-mentioned 
changes  of  position  were  completed,  Pakenham  was  ordered 
to  come  up  from  the  Right  of  the  second  line  in  four  columns 
with  12  guns  on  his  Left  or  Inner  flank  to  be  in  readiness  to 
pierce  the  enemy's  line  of  march.  As  soon  as  Pakenliani 
attacked,  the  first  line  was  also  to  advance  and  second  his 
endeavour.  Then,  on  the  English  Left,  an  assault  was  to  he 
made  on  the  French  Hermanito  hill. 

The  rapid  movements  of  the  English  showed  Marmont 
his  error  and  that  the  mistake  was  patent  to  his  enemy. 
He  saw  their  troops  moving  in  combined  strength,  whil»> 
his  own  army  was  scattered  and  in  the  midst  of  a  difficult 
and  half-completed  manoeuvre.  But  as  yet  he  had  not  seen 
Pakenham's  division^  and  hoping  he  might  reunite  his  army 
before  the  moment  of  collision,  dispatched  messengers  in 
all  directions,  one  way  to  hurry  up  the  Centre  and  Rear 
columns,  the  other  to  check  Thomi^res  in  his  advance.  At 
the  same  time,  with  some  of  the  troops  in  hand,  he  attacked 
the  Arapiles  village,  and  English  hill  of  that  name. 

Then  Marmont  caught  sight  of  Pakenham's  division. 
He  was  hastening  to  the  Front  when  he  was  severely 
wounded   by   a   bursting   shell,    and   was   carried   off   tlio 
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field.  General  Bonnet,  who  succeeded  bim,  was  also  dis- 
abled before  be  could  take  any  steps  to  restore  the  fight, 
and  the  command  then  devolved  upon  General  Clausel,  an 
excellent  soldier. 

General  Thomii^res,  who  led  the  first  of  Maucune's  two 
divisions,  was  now  attacked  by  Pakenham.  The  French 
guns  at  first  essayed  to  answer,  but  were  driven  ofiE  the 
field;  then  the  French  formed  a  line  of  battle  upon  two 
fronts,  one  to  fact  Pakenham,  the  other  opposed  to  the 
5th  Division  and  the  Portuguese.  General  Clausel's  own 
division,  part  of  the  Centre,  had  come  up  through  the 
wood,  and  had  regained  touch  with  Maucune's  Rear 
division. 

Now  their  complete  overthrow  was  accomplished  by 
Wellington,  who  at  the  critical  moment  sent  forward  Le 
Marchant's  Heavy,  and  Anson's  and  Arentschildfs  Light 
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cavalry  brigades.  Napier  tells  the  story  bow  the  borRo 
men  rode  down  the  French  infantry  "  with  a  terrible 
clamour  and  disturbance.  Bewildered  and  blinded,  ttier 
cast  away  their  arms,  and  crowded  through  the  intervals 
of  the  squadrons,  stooping  and  crying  out  for  quarter,  while 
the  Dragoons,  big  men  on  big  horses,  rode  onwards,  smitiri); 
with  their  long,  glittering  swords  in  uncontrollable  power." 
Jje  Marchant  was  killed,  but  others  led  his  cavalry  on. 
Pukenbam,  with  the  3rd  Division,  followed  close,  and  aftor 
a  struggle  in  which  many  were  laid  low,  the  French  were 
completely  defeated.  Guns  and  standards  were  captured 
and  2,000  prisoners ;  and  in  40  minutes  "  the  divisions 
under  Maucune  no  longer  existed  as  a  military  body." 

Clausel,  who,  although  wounded,  had  not  left  the  field. 
employed  some  unbroken  troops,  flanked  by  cavalry,  to  show 
a  front  while  he  drew  off  his  shattered  forces.  General 
Foy  bravely  and  skilfully  checked  the  last  charges  of  the 
cavalry.  Night  had  now  fallen  when  the  beaten  French  re- 
treated across  the  Tormes  by  tlie  ford  at  Alba  de  Torraes. 

Wellington  thought  the  fort  of  Alba  was  held  by  the 
Spaniards.  But,  as  we  showed  above,  the  Spanish  General. 
Carlos  d'Espafia,  had  not  only  withdrawn  the  garrison,  but 
he  had  not  reported  it,  and  Marmont  had  reoccupied  it  the 
previous  day.  Wellington,  thinking  retreat  by  Alba  barred 
to  his  enemy,  had  turned  his  attention  to  the  only  remain- 
ing ford,  that  of  Huerta,  where  he  counted  upon  finding  the 
entile  French  army  in  confusion.  But,  while  he  strengtli- 
ened  his  Left  wing  to  intercept  their  retreat  by  Huerta.  the 
French  drew  off  unmolested  by  Alba,  and  when  the  fact  was 
discovered  it  was  too  dark  to  continue  the  pursuit.  But 
for  this  disappointment  the  whole  French  army  would  have 
been  compelled  to  lay  down  its  arms.  As  it  was  Welling- 
fon  captured  11  guns,  2  Eagles,  and  7,000  prisoners. 

Other  results,  direct  and  indirect,  followed  from  this 
great  victory.  One  of  the  first  was  the  occupation  of  the 
capital  of  Madrid,  which  King  Joseph  immediately  left  to 
join  and  strengthen  the  defeated  and  retreating  troo)is 
under  Clausel.  Of  the  indirect  results  the  greatest  was  the 
evacuation  by  the  French  of  southern  Spain,  for  Soult  was 
now  obliged  to  abandon  Andalusia,  and,  moving  round  hy 
a  circuitous  route  through  the  southeast  districts,  to  re 
gaiu  touch  with  the  road  to  France. 
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ArtiHery  than  ^-as  Marmont.      He  commanded  a  homo-     ' 
^neous    army-Wellington'H    wan    made    up    of    BrS 

wrhlXsttf/r  ""'  'P""'"^«-     ^^«  thought  tJat 
was  hiH  host  battle  m  a  tactical  point  of  view.    A  French 

S^Tminrel!'/''^'""^^^"  ''''  ''^«^^"  *"'««>  ^--"-' 
Wellington,    now    Marqnis   of   Torres   Vedras,    entered 
Madrid  August  12th,  taking  two  Eagles,  180  guns   "q  Soo 
muskets,  and  a  quantity  ..f  ordnance  stores  '       ' 

n^Jr'^.i'^K-'"^  '■"'''^'^  *'•*'  ^'^'ee  of  Cadiz  August  2Gth 
moved  all  his  troops  eastwards.     General  Hill,  marching 
..p  the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  covered  Madrid  on  the  south 
against  the  Field -Marshal. 

a.a]Ift"ren?;„i  pT''",^'"  '2"''  "^^-""^^d  northwards  B«,.o. 
against  General  Clauzel,  and  entering  Burgos  September 
18th,  besieged  its  castle.  The  garrison,  2,000  in  numbed 
successfully  resisted  live  separate  assaul  s,  and  a  (erTem: 
vering  for  thirty  days,  Wellington  learning  that  C lauzd  on 
he  north,  and  Soult  from  the  east  were  closing  on  hi^ 
raised  the  siege.  As  Wellington  explained  in  a  lefter  to  th^ 
fiovernment,  dated  Novomter  23rd  1812,  he  had  plentv  o? 
siege-guns  at^  Madrid,  and  could  have  got  more  from  St 

aSble'^Tn  ^he  "^JT  ""'  '"'-'''''   ^•'-'''   ^^  - 

inin^H^wlr^i"  '"'''''°«  ^''^""e''  ^I«<I"d  and  Arevalo 
C  iir  '"f  •''"  """"  S^'«"^«"^a'  and  the  army,  Novem-' 
f^ni  '/'"i*.'"L"  ^•"*"''  *l"''^'-t*''-«  «»  the  Coa  ri;er.  The 
troops  relaxed  in  discipline  during  the  retirement  on  Poitu 
gal.  There  was  much  plundering  and  intoxication  which 
TNas  severely  reprobated  by  the  Marquis  of  Well ingZ  and 
ome  officers  tJiought,  in  too  general  terms,  since  there  ^ot 

Therf  ^r*'  'Vi''^'  J^'^^'^""^  ^-^^  ^-^'l  maintained 
meat  into  P.-T  ,^'T*''^''*^*'°  '°  ^°^'«°d  «t  the  retire- 
when  w  n-   ^^^^^'  J'  "*■"«  "'^  •^«"l't  di..T,pointing,  but 
wbon  \\ellington  read  of  it  in  the  Englis       Wspapers  he 

iTdTnt  ol  mi'V  '?  P^««^«««"  of  «<^ven  arsenals,  and 
snent  f.,n  '-T  ^!'^"^h°»'^»  ««  prisoners  to  England.  He 
aZI  *^t^»!°ter  in  reorganising  the  Departments  of  the 
tmlir^"-  "'  the  conclusion  of  the  War  had  reached  a 
state  of  efficiency  hitherto  unknown  in  the  British  Forces 
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CHAPTER    X 

THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1813 

The  Vnneh  Outwitted  by  Wellington— Crossing  ol  the  Douro  and  Ebro— The 
Navy  Asshtf  the  Army — Vlttoria— Recapitulation  ol  the  War— The 
Cloie  of  the  Peninsular  War— The  Capture  of  San  Sebastian— The 
Crossing  of  the  Bldassoa — The  Battle  of  Toulouse — Napoleon's  Disastirj. 

ACampaign  f  |  ^HE  Campaign  in  this  year  was  mainly  one  ot  stratopr, 
of  stratogr  I  unlike  those  in  which  Vimiera,  Bnsaco,  and  Salamanca 
■*-  gave  such  striking  examples  of  Wellington's  qiiickiioss 
of  eye  and  ready  decision.  Now  in  the  sixth  year  of  war. 
the  opposing  forces  which  eventually  fought  under  Welling- 
ton and  King  Joseph  were  nearly  equal  in  numbers,  but 
the  latter  had  many  more  Held  batteries.  Th<  plan  of  tho 
French  generals  was  to  hold  the  Douro  river,  for  the  defence 
of  which  against  the  expected  advance  of  Wellington  from 
Salamanca  35,000  men  and  160  guns  were  available. 

It  did  not  occur  to  the  French  leaders  that  it  was  possible 
for  Wellington  to  cross  the  Douro  at  Lamego  and  thus  turn 
their  formidable  works,  which  closed  the  possibility  of  a 
direct  advance  on  Vailadolid  without  great  loss  of  life. 

Wellington  gave  Sir  Thomas  Graham  command  of 
40,000  men,  and  he,  crossing  near  Lamego,  got  bt'liind 
King  Joseph's  troops  when  they  retired  from  what  tlicv 
imagined  at  first  to  be  the  whole  of  the  Allied  army. 
Graham's  troops  had  to  cross  very  diflBcult  country,  the 
infantry,  in  order  to  ford  rivers,  being  frequently  oblijred 
to  hold  on  to  the  stirrups  of  the  horsemen;  but  on  June 
3rd,  including  Spanish  levies  which  came  down  from 
Galicia,  some  90,000  men  were  collected  at  Toro,  and  the 
French,  blowing  up  the  castle  of  Burgos,  took  up  « 
position  behind  the  Ebro.  That  river  in  itself  formed  a 
strong  line  of  defence,  and  the  Pancorbo  Pass  on  the  south. 
or  right  bank  is  so  narrow  that  a  few  determined  men  might 
hold  it  against  many  troops. 

Wellington  moved  away  to  the  north,  and,  passing  over 
mountains  previously  deemed  inaccessible  for  troops,  crossed 
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French  had  evaciiatetl.  This  ndrantngp  will  be  readily 
appreciated,  when  putting  the  day'n  march  for  wagons 
drawn  by  oxen  at  15  milcH  wc  8e<>  there  is  a  HaTiug  of 
33  days  between  Bilbao  and  Vittoria  over  the  distance,  from 
Lisbon  to  Vittoria. 

King  Joseph  put  between  60,000  and  70,000  troo])s, 
stretched  over  3 'a  miles,  in  position  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Zadorra,  which  varies  greatly  in  its  sijse  and  charnotcr. 
In  some  places  it  is  fordable  mid  in  others  deep,  hein^;  in 
the  left  centre  of  the  French  position  150  feet  wide.  Tlicrf 
were  seven  bridges  crossing  the  river,  none  of  which  lind 
been  destroyed.  The  position  itself  was  in  many  respects 
favourable,  b»it  it  had  one  all-important  defect,  that  i«, 
that  the  French  line  of  retreat  to  Hayoune  was  in  prolonpi 
tion  of  the  right  flank. 

Wellington  extended  his  troops,  nnml)oring  from  70.0(M» 
to  75,000,  of  which  45,000  were  British,  over  a  frontnpo  of 
more  than  six  miles,  depending  for  the  timing  of  tlic 
different  attacks  on  the  judgment  of  the  leaders  of  ]v< 
flanking  columns,  which  were  commanded  by  ITill  iiiid 
Graham,  in  whom  he  reposed  great  confidence. 

General  Oazan  held  the  Left  of  the  French  position. 
D'Erlon  commanded  in  the  Centre,  and  Reille  was  on  flu- 
Bight,  in  front  of  Vittoria. 

Hill  was  to  attack  Gazan,  Graham  to  force  Reille's 
position,  while  Wellington  commanded  the  two  ceiitro 
columns  and  coordinated  the  whole  of  the  movements. 
The  precision  shown  in  conducting  the  attacks  was  a  ic 
muikable  indication  of  Wellington's  power,  and  the  lii^li 
standard  the  army's  leaders,  under  his  instruction,  liiid 
attained  in  the  combined  handling  of  troops.  Hill  iiiul 
Graham  carried  otit  their  duties  perfectly,  and  at  nif;lit- 
fall  Wellington  had  no  longer  in  his  front  a  French  ai-iny 
but  merely  the  wreck  of  one,  which  was  escaping  to  the 
mountains  in  the  direction  of  Pampeluna.  The  Frenrli. 
according  to  General  Gazan's  report,  "  lost  all  their  frmis. 
treasure,  train,  and  battalion  accounts,  so  that  no  soldi"!- 
could  say  what  was  due  to  him,  and  all  Ranks  from  genciai 
to  private  who  escaped  had  nothing  but  what  they  cariiid 
on  them,  many  being  barefooted."  The  Allies  lost  5.000 
men,  the  French  6,000.  in  killed  and  wounded,  143  }!""*• 
and  a  million  in  specie.    After  the  battle  7,500  men  deserted. 
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the^^I^u^h^KHM?  >'.'^  "'"''';'^  ''"'  l'^'"*»«»'«r  War,  though  C.-m..- 
the  l-reuch  Htiil  I.Hd  M>me  foi-treHWH,  uiul  then-  wore  vet  •«  ««T3. 

Home  battles  to  be  fonght;  neverthHoHH,  Spain  was  now  V"t.rU 

ree  of  an  invader,  and  the  war  was  .arried  into  France 

It  may   be  convenient   to   recapitulate   here   briefly   what 

Uelhngton    accomplished    from    his    victory    at    \L7era 

Vmori:ri8S'^"  "^"""^  ^•"'•'^"'"^^'^'  ^°  ^"^  '-"^^  ^ 
1809.-8oult  was  driven  out  of  Oporto  and  Portugal,  and 
i^ifTc"*'  T^^  ^  ^^■'"'''  ^"«  *^^f^'«ted  at  Talavefa. 

Torres  V^dras  '''"'  '^'^""'"'^  **  ""^'**'  '^"^  "I'"^"**^  '^t 
ISll.-Mass^na  was  driven  out  of  Portugal,  havine  lost 

I812.-Ciudad    Rodrigo    and    Uadajoz    were    captured 

and*'d;:^fttd^  '^"''P''  """'  outmancBuvred  on  the  Douro 

"t     Vittorla ; 

t  h  e    French 

were    driven 

out  of  Spain, 

and     the     in- 

V  a  8  i  o  n    of 

France  f  o 1  - 

lowed. 

Although 

Wellington 

had     practic- 
ally   driven 

t  h  e    French 

out  of  Spain, 

Soult's  army, 

ill     spite     of 

success  ive 

defeats,    con- 

tinned    to 

tight    bravely 

under    ad- 

verse     cir-  — 

cumstances.  '''^'*  "^  ™^  lea  liL^isif "  '^"'"T'an. 
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Ht'fon'  Wclliti|;((»ii  ninld  mMy  follow  HoiiU'h  (nHtpM  intu 
KiaiHT  It  wuH  iieit'Hwiry  to  capture  Sun  HebaHtiaii.  and  in 
ii  Ij'Nwr  degroe  importunt  it   was  deHirablo  to  obtain  poH 
Ht'KHiou  <»i   I'auijM'liinu  in  order  to  prevent  their  RarriHonn 
interrupting  VVellingtou'M  Line  of  ('oinmunirationH. 

The  fortreMM  of  Hun  HehuHtian  Btanda  on  a  promontory 
which  JutH  out  into  the  liuy  of  UiKay,  and  Ih  Rurrounded 
by  water  on  three  »idPH.  The  tidal  river,  Urumea,  unford- 
able  except  for  two  hours  before  and  after  high  water, 
bounded  the  fortresn  on  the  east  Hide. 

(U'ueral  (Sraham  (later  Lord  Lyndoch)  with  10.000  men 
and  40  Hiege  giiuH  attacked  tlie  position  on  July  10th,  and 
delivered  an  aHwiult  on  the  24th,  which  failed;  this  failure 
was  (;liielly  due  to  the  fact  that  although  the  breach  was 
wide  enough,  the  adjoining  works  which  flanked  it  were 
still  intact,  and  the  garrison  from  them  poured  on  the 
breach  when  the  stormers  arrived  at  it,  a  heavy  fire.  There 
was  also  the  difficulty  inseparable  from  all  night  attacks 
in  maintaining  the  direction,  and  cohesion  of  the  Forlorn 
Hope,  and  Supports. 

A  second  assault  was  not  immediately  possible  because 
there  was  no  more  ammunition  available  for  the  guns. 
This  failure  o<'curred  several  times  during  the  War.  Al- 
thoJigh  the  Ministers  were  now  anxious  to  thoroughly 
support  Wellington,  there  was  no  one  in  London  to  co- 
ordinate the  dispatch  of  guns  and  ammunition,  and  Indeed 
a  mouth  later^  when  two  extra  Siege  trains  were  dispatched 
sufficient  ammunition  for  one  day's  tiring  only  was  sent. 

As  Marshal  Soult  was  now  approaching,  Wellington 
ordered  Oraham  to  content  himself  with  blockading  the 
fortress.  Soult  having  advanced  to  the  vicinity,  and  care- 
fully concealing  his  intended  movements,  at  first  obtained 
some  advantage,  but  Wellington  showing  the  rapid  decision 
which  had  characterised  his  action  the  previous  year  at 
Salamanca,  having  concentrated  his  troops,  which  had  been 
somewhat  widely  dispersed,  after  ten  engagements,  fought 
between  July  2.")th  and  August  2nd,  drove  the  French  back; 
they  losing  13,000  and  Wellington  7,000  men.  San  Sebastian 
was  captured  on  September  9th,  with  a  loss  to  the  British 
of  4,000  men,  the  French  losing  half  that  number. 

The  tactics  employed  in  the  assault  and  capture  of  the 
fortress  indicate  high  discipline.    When  the  troops  reached 
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the  .ummit  of  the  broach,  there  wa*  a  heavy  drop  in  front  C..».if- 
or  tdem,  the  ground  Mog  rovered  by  nword  blades,  behind  •'»•>»< 
which  there  was  an  interior  riunpart  from  which  a  heavy  !'? 
fire  was  poured  on  tlie  breach.    Tho  trooF.H  wero  ordered  to  ••^••"'■ 
lie  down  at  its  f(M>f,  whil**  40  siogo  guns  played  immediately 
over  their  heads  on  the  enemy 'h   retrenchments,   and   in 
twenty  minutes'  time  exploded  magazines,  which  throwing 
300  trenclmien  into  the  air,  who  had  just  been  shouting 
deflance,  triumphantly  dcmornlised  the  defence,  and  enabled 
our  men  to  capture  the  fortress. 

This  was  perhapH  Wellington's  greatest  tactical  success.  Tk. 
The  river  is  tidul,  and  rises  10  feet  with  a  treacherous  shifty  Cr.Mi., 
bottom,  and  the  sltill  that  Wellington  showed  tactically  is  :!j*" 
as  remarkable  as  was  his  strategy  in  this  campaign  up  to         "*' 
the  battle  of  Vlttorla. 

On  the  east  bank  of  the  river  there  are  high  hills  over- 

.,«  .'^M  '^  ^'"**"'''  """^  ^"^  "  '"""^h  the  position  had  been 
artificially    strengthened    for   defence    in   two   lines      The 
French  Right,  that  is  north  (lank,  rested  on  the  sea,  and 
^,7  iH.?  the  Great  Khuue  mountain,  almost  inacces- 
sible, 3,900  feet  high.    -  -  whole  Front  of  about  12  miles 
appeared  to  be  unassu.       e.     Wellington,  however,  threat- 
en..,! the  French  Left;  h    demonstrated  all  along  the  ^ -.nt 
taking  7  columns  across  the  river,  and  thus  rendering 
uncertain  which  was  the  point  of  real  attack.    The  Marsh.., 
was  at  the  extreme  Left,  when  Wellington  drove  in  his  Richt 
and  pushed  his  troops  back  to  the  Nlveile.  ' 

This  success  on  October  7th,  when  all  the  columns 
reached  the  East  bank  of  the  river,  was  remarkable,  more- 
over, for  the  gallant  conduct  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
troops,  who  after  two  days'  hard  lighting  captured  the  ex- 
treme Left  of  the  French  position  on  the  Great  Khune 
mountains. 

After  these  operations  there  were  several  minor  cngag     Toulou.. 
ments  on  the  Nivelle  and  Nive  rivers,  and  outside  Bayonr 
The  battle  of  Toulouse  was  fought  after  Peace  had  been 
proclaimed  in  Paris,  and  indeed,  owing  to  the  time  it  took 
couriers  to  pass  over  the  distance  to  the  south  of  France 
10,000  men  fell  after  Napoleon  had  been  driven  from  the 
throne. 

Commanding  troops  in  action  was  one  of  the  least  of  Wel- 
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liii,  ton'H  tltfllcultiea.  The  Hpaulik  troofNi  wore  alwayii  Hlioit 
of  ftHNj,  uiid  nutiirnllj  tuok  In  iiluiidfrliig,  their  cuiitliHt 
being  ho  biitl  an  t«t  induce  Welliugtun  to  proffer  hiii  rcHi){iiu 
tiou  of  ttielr  coniiuund,  uud  to  aeud  2u,UU0  of  them  Iwrli  to 
Spaiu.  ThiM  decided  aetiou  on  VVellingtoo'i  port  kroti((lit 
about  a  ri-foriu.  The  craxy  democratit  repreiienting  at  Cadiz 
the  HpuiiiHli  (joverument  were  put  on  one  Hide,  und  tin- 
PortugueMe  Uovernmeut  waa  coupolled  to  imue  pay  to  tlitir 
Army,  which  woa  then  two  yearn  in  arream. 

While  tlie  Km|>eror'M  Ave  Lieutcnantu  were  being  biic- 
oeiwlvely  driven  from  the  Atlantic,  through  Hpain,  and  over 
the  Pyreneea  into  France,  a  tterieH  of  diHaateni  had  fallen  on 
Na{)oleon. 

lie  had  left  the  lioneR  of  one  generation  of  aoldierN  in 
RuHMia,  and  thoHc  of  another  generation  on  the  battlelielilM 
of  Uerniany. 

Europe  combined  against  him,  and,  in  spite  of  hiH  Itril 
liant  generalship,  in  18U  his  abdication  was  enforced. 

His  return  to  France  and  final  downfall  are  descrilMd 
in  the  Waterloo  Campaign. 
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PART  XI 
THE  WATERLOO  CAMPAIGN 

CHAPTER    I 
NAPOLEON'S  NEW  ARMY 

•!.«   Allied    pU™   ."LjMiT,™^^''  1*"'  "*<!«"«  of  Vl».., 
rearnuige  the  nZ  T^f^,.       "Mono.,   empowered   to  '"♦ 

sars?SS»^'aS.^^ 

and  Milan,  and  diS^hmI..;]  ?    ?  '  ""'''  ''■"'' -^<^  Lombardy 
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tbem  at  the  point  of  the  sword ;  whilst  Britain,  in  snpport 
of  her  contention  that  Belgium  and  Holland  should  be  in- 
corporated as  an  independent  Kingdom,  sent  troops  to  the 
f«»ruu'r  country.  The  longer  these  matters  were  disctissed 
the  more  bitter  became  the  argtiments;  and  in  the  early 
part  of  1815  it  seemed  inevitable  that  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  would  break  up,  and  that  the  Allies,  no  longer 
united  by  a  common  fear  of  Napoleon,  would  fly  at  each 
others'  throats  to  wrest  from  former  Allies  the  advantages 
they  had  gained  in  common.  What  might  have  happened 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  for  what  did  happen  completely 
silenced  those  voices  of  disruption. 

Napoleon  escaped  from  Elba.  On  March  Ist  he  landed 
with  800  men  in  the  south  of  France.  Before  the  end  of 
the  month,  having  won  over  the  Army  to  his  side,  lie 
had  re-established  himself  us  controller  of  his  country's 
destinies;  and  Louis  XVIII.  was  compelled  to  quit  France. 
and  once  more  resume  his  travels. 

The  delegates  of  the  Allied  Powers,  assembled  at  Vienna, 
greeted  the  news  of  Napoleon's  return  with,  it  is  said,  an 
outburst  of  hysterical  laughter.  As  soon,  however,  as  tliey 
realised  the  full  significance  of  the  tidings,  they  imme- 
diately forgot  their  differences.  The  common  enemy  had 
reappeared ;  Europe  once  more  was  menaced  by  Napoleon : 
and  this  fact  completely  overshadowed  all  minor  points  of 
dispute. 

Forthwith,  Austria,  Britain,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Bussia, 
Spain,  and  Sweden  united,  determined  to  overthrow  the 
man  whom  they  denounced  as  "  the  general  enemy  and 
disturber  of  the  world."  Then,  having  mutually  promised 
assistance  to  one  another,  the  Allied  leaders  returned  to 
their  respective  countries  to  make  preparations  for  the 
coming  struggle ;  and  the  Waterloo  Campaign  began. 


Napoleon  knew  that  from  Russia  he  need  fear  nothing 
for  several  months.  Austria,  too,  though  geographically 
much  nearer,  was  unprepared  to  take  the  field.  Britain 
and  Prussia  alone  were  immediately  dangerous.  Napoleon 
decided,  therefore,  to  assume  the  offensive  without  delay, 
and,  by  crnshing  his  enemies  one  by  one,  to  frustrate  their 
general  plan,  which  was  to  advance  in  concert  upon  Paris. 
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A  i-russian  army,  numbering  113,000  infantry    with  12  000 
Biacher,  was  cantoned  near  to  the  Franco-Belgian  frontier 
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in  the  neighbourhood  of  Churleroi,  Namur,  and  Liep- ; 
whilst  an  Auglo-Uelgian  army  of  '200  guns  and  10(J,0UO 
men  (of  which  27,000  infantry,  8,000  cavalry,  and  5,500 
gunners  manning  120  guns,  being  British  or  Genua  n 
Legion),  were  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whom  tlif 
Allies  elected  Commander-in-Chief  of  all  their  armies,  lie 
— in  order  to  simplify  the  question  of  Supplies — spread 
out  the  British  troops  over  a  large  area  in  the  vicinity  ol 
Brussels. 

To  oppose  these  forces  Napoleon  had  124,000  men  and 
350  guns  in  cantonments  covering  a  front  of  nearly  250 
miles  along  the  Belgian  frontier,  from  Lille  to  Metz. 

Collectively,  the  forces  of  Wellington  and  Marshal 
BlOcher  greatly  outnumbered  the  army  of  Napoleon,  hiil 
the  Emperor  was  stronger  than  either  of  bis  two  enemies 
taken  separately.  He  decided,  therefore,  to  mrike  immedi- 
ately at  the  centre  of  their  position,  drive  t  m  back  alouj; 
their  respective  Lines  of  Communication— Wellington  in  tiie 
direction  of  Antwerp  or  Osteud ;  BlOcher  towards  Cologne. 

Accordingly,  he  gave  orders  lor  his  army  to  concentrate 
immediately  along  the  line  Maubeuge-Beaumont-Philipiie 
ville,  which  was  within  twenty  miles  of  Charleroi,  wliere 
lay  30,000  men  of  BlUeher's  army  under  the  command  «.) 
Ziethen.  By  June  Uth  this  concentration  had  been  effected  ; 
BO  quickly  and  secretly  that  the  Allies  in  their  cantonments 
remained  without  a  suspicion  of  the  Emperor's  intentions. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  the  French  arniv 
advanced,  crossing  the  River  Sambre  in  three  columns,  at 
Charleroi,  Marehiennes,  and  Chatelet.  General  Ziethen, 
unable  to  offer  effective  resistance,  was  forced  back,  btit  in 
good  order,  upon  Fleurus. 

Wellington  and  Blucher  had  arranged,  in  the  event  ot 
their  centre  being  attacked,  to  unite  their  forces  on  Hm' 
road  leading  from  Nivelles  to  Namur,  somewhere  bet\ve<  n 
Quatre  Bras,  and  Sombreffe.  Immediately,  therefore,  .-n 
receiving  the  news  from  Ziethen,  Blilcher  moved  his  wliole 
army  in  this  direction.  Wellington,  however,  still  hesitated  : 
he  was  not  convinced  as  to  Napoleon's  immediate  object  i\(' 
for,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show,  there  were  sever;!  1 
roads  leading  from  the  French  frontier  to  Brussels,  any 
of  which  Napoleon  might  take. 

It  seemed,  then,  possible  that  the  advance  through  Char 
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leroi  might  merely  be  a  feint  to  mask  a  general  movement  w.iii- 

owards  Brussels  along  the  Mons  road.      Now  an  attack  »"" 

trom  this  direc  ,o«  would  have  been  a  serious  menace  to  ""•' 

Wellington's    Right    dank,    for,    should    this    hapZ     he  ^ 

ra^aXTti^trt'^t  '^°^  "^  —  nicationT^hic'j 

devdoi^d'''''lf':ifr''  '""r"'  "»"!  Napoleon^s  plan  had 

leveioped.        If  all  is  as  General  Ziethen  supposes  "  he 

^f\^^rou    MumiufT,    the    Prussian    General,    X    was 

centrate  on  ray  Left  wing,  and  so  be  in  readiness  to  fieht 
in  conjunction  with  tl.o  Prussian  army.    Should    howevVr 
a  portion  of  the  enemy's  force  come  by  Mons,  I  musTcon 
centrate  more  towards  my  Centre.     I  must  thereTo^  waU 
f.>r^positive  news  from  Mons  before  I  fix  the  con^enTra 

About  midnight   this  information  arrived;   there  were 
no  French  troops  advancing  from  the  direction  o^Mrn^ 
Urordmgly,  Welling.,    gave  orders  for  his  army  to  ad 

1  :,  ;r°  Si'-'*''  ^'•««-     '^'•^°'  »°  «rder  to  a™fd  creat 

ng  alarm  in  Brussels,  he  and  manv  of  his  officers  attendp!l 

M.e^famous  ball  gtvev  ..at  night  by  the  D^S  Tntt 

At  3  am.  Wellington  left  the  ballroom.  At  5  a  m  I,p 
rode  out  to  jo  n  his  army,  to  measure  his  strength  fo^Je 
only  time  against  Napoleon.  sirengiu  tor  the 
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CHAPTER    II 

THE  BATTLES  OF  LIGNY  AND  QUATRE  BRAS 

The  Anglo-Belgian  Army  at  Quatre  Bras— Ney's  Attack  Delayed — The  Battle 
of  Llgny — Napoleon  Misunderstands  the  Allies'  Movements — Quatre  Bras 
— Death  ol  the  Duke  of  Brunswick— Kellermann's  Cavalry — Tlie  Cost  of 
Victory. 

N  the  morning  of  the  16th  Ziothon,  with  30,00(1 
men,  was  establiHhed  at  Ligny.  Here,  before  cifjlit 
o'cl<K-k,  he  was  joined  by  two  more  (^orps  of  tlii' 
Prussian  army,  under  the  command  of  Blucher  himself, 
whose  4th  Corps,  Bttlow's,  was  hastening  by  forced  marches 
in  the  same  direction. 

The  Anglo-Belgian  army,  meanwhile,  was  couoentratiiif; 
on  Quatre  Bras ;  but  as  'uany  of  the  troops  had  twenty 
and  some  thirty  miles  to  cover,  this  concentration  could 
not  be  effected  quickly.  In  consequence,  during  the  morn- 
ing, there  were  not  more  than  10,000  men  there — Dutoli- 
Belgians  under  Perponcher — to  oppose  any  advance  tlio 
French  might  make. 

Napoleon  intended  that,  as  early  as  possible  on  the 
16th,  Marshal  Ney  should  move  on  Quatre  Bras,  seize  this 
strategical  position,  leave  part  of  his  force  there  to  hold 
it,  and  then  attack  the  Right  flank  of  the  Prussians. 
Simultaneously  with  this  latter  movement  the  Emperor 
himself  undertook  to  assault  the  Prussian  Front ;  propos- 
ing later,  with  Ney's  assistance,  to  drive  Bliicher  back 
along  his  Line  of  Communications,  and  so  to  cut  him  off 
from  Wellington. 

Various  delays  wrecked  this  plan.  If  Ney  could  have 
attacked  early  in  the  morning  he  would,  as  Napoleon 
had  foreseen,  have  met  with  very  little  opposition.  But 
it  was  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  Ney  began  his 
attack,,  and  by  that  time  Wellington  had  assembled  an 
army  not  only  strong  enough  to  offer  serious  resistance, 
but  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  French  General  to  detach 
troops  against  the  Prussian  Right. 
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Ney  has  been  much  critlcined  for  his  glowness  on  this  N.,-. 
occagion;  but,  as  Sir  Edward  Creasy  has  written,  "  censors  Atu.h,. 
should  remember  that  soldiers  are  but  men ;  and  that  there  2".**'*  ""• 
must  necessarily  be  some  interval  of  time  before  troops  that         ' 
f»Ht„^°  T't  ^°^  weakened  by  twenty  hours  of  incessant 

i^^EL      **.  '*."5^  '*°   ^  '^^'   '•«"t«^'   reorganised,   and 
brought  again  into  action  with  any  hope  of  success  " 

It  mu8t  also  be  remembered  that  Ney  was  summoned 
by  Napoleon  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  arrived  from  Paris 
only  in  time  to  take  over  the  command  of  the  left  wing  of 
.t%  fu°''L^''°'y  ^^^^  '°  ^^^  afternoon  of  the  15th    and 

accustol.''f"fH'^'  '"r"''""'''  ^**«'   ^^--^hal   Soult     un 
accustomed  to  the  work,  gave  Ney  but  little  of  the  necessarv 
information  about  his  command.  necessary 

Napoleon  had  sent  for  Ney  on  June  11th.  On  receiving 
Napoleon's  summons,  Ney  posted  to  the  Front,  dining  ^?h 
the  Emperor  at  Avesnes.  On  the  13th  he  purchased  hor^s 
from  a  brother  Marshal  (Mortier)  who  had  been  taken  Tn 

thetffwi^"'  ri  -,*^^l'"^t"  •--  — ed  command  o 
of  thP  L  A^  Of  ^apoleon's  army.     This  was  composed 
of  the  Ist  Army  Corps  (D'Erlon),  aud-with  the  excentkm 

Emperor  also  placed  at  Ney's  disposal  Kellermann's  cavali  v 
and  the  Light  cavalry  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  but  gave    n' 
structions  that  the  latter  were  not  to  be  used  uSesVk 
became  absolutely  necessary.  ^  '* 

When  Ney  took  command  of  this  force  on  the  l^th  l,« 

ofneJa^lS  '"'  '^  'V'""'  ^^'^'^  ^"^  the  "nates' om': 
fnZf  J?  K ''  ^°'»°»a°ding  divisions.  He  cannot,  there- 
fore, justly  be  accused  of  dilatoriness  in  that  he  did  not 
engage  the  enemy  early  on  the  following  mornSg  esp^ia"?^ 

oTw^li?;!':''"'  "'^  ""f  ^  "'^«^°^««-  -  to  ^hestr"  g  J 
mZ        ^.      "  ^'*'°y  *''•  ^^^  disposition  of  the  Allied  forces 

Napoleon,  at  half-past  three,  finding  that  Nev  was  mnrp  U,nr 
ttrafar?!'  muVr'  '--r*-'P«ted.  .^„7tlat  Torn  '' 
ri^hl  n     M  f    ;  T^^  ^''^P'*^  ^^o*"^  the  attack  on  Bliicher's 

assault  the  Prussian  position  at  Lignv 

h,i*\'^^'^^''**^  ''^"'^  ^°^"^^'  and  for  the  next  five  and  a 
half  hours  was  contested  stubbornly;  but.  finally   as  dark 
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Ligar.  itiB  npgg  feii^  jjjg  Pmssians  slowly  and  reluctantly  foil  bark 
from  their  position.  80  fierce  was  the  fighting  that,  soon 
after  the  battle  began,  the  Emperor  sent  in  haste  orders  to 
Ney  to  dispatch  to  his  assistance  D'Erlon's  Corps  20,000 
strong,  which  Ney  hud  been  holding  in  reserve.  By  curious 
mischance  this  message  was  not  delivered  to  Ney,  but  to 
D'Erlon  himself,  and  he,  thinking  that  Ney  was  aware  of 
the  command,  set  out  in  the  direction  of  Bry.  But  Ntv 
knew  nothing  of  Napoleon's  orders.  When,  therefore,  lie 
learned  that  T>'ErI(m'8  Corps  was  on  the  move,  he  forth- 
with commanded  it  to  return,  for  at  this  time  he  himself 
stood  greatly  in  need  of  assistance. 

Thus  it  came  about  that  D'Erlon,  with  20,000  men,  spent 
the  whole  afternoon  marching  to  and  fro  between  the  tw(> 
armies,  and  never  got  into  action  at  all — an  unfortunate 
blunder  for  Napoleon,  seeing  that  those  20,000  men  would 
have  been  suflBcient  to  enable  Ney  to  defeat  Wellington  at 
Quatre  Bras,  or  would  have  enab'  u  Napoleon  to  crush  the 
Prussians  at  Ligny,  instead  of  merely  driving  them  from 
the  field.  In  consequence  of  D'Erlon's  absence  Ney  was 
forced  to  retire  to  Frasnes,  whilst  the  Prussians  were  able 
to  retreat  in  fairly  good  order — upon  Wavre. 

The  Emperor,  ignorant  of  the  understanding  existiuj: 
between  Bluchor  and  Wellington  that  they  would  support 
one  another  whatever  might  happen,  assumed  that  tlio 
Prussians  had  fallen  back  towards  their  own  base,  in  the 
direction  of  Liege,  and  on  the  follo\ving  day,  without  re- 
connoitring, in  order  to  verify  this  assumption,  he  sent 
General  Grouchy,  with  33,000  men  and  96  guns,  towards 
Gembloux  in  pursuit,  as  he  thought,  of  the  retreating 
Prussians.  Hence,  forty-eight  hours  later,  when  at  Mont 
St.  Jean  the  supreme  struggle  began.  Grouchy,  instead  of 
being  able  to  prevent  the  Prussians  from  joining  Wellin}; 
ton,  found  himself  cut  off  by  them  from  Napoleon's  maiti 
army. 

Bliicher  personally  escaped  from  the  battle-field  of  Ligny 
only  by  the  devotion  of  his  aide-de-camp.  While  he  was 
endeavouring  to  rally  his  troops,  his  charger,  a  present 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  was  shot,  and  began  to  falter 
in  its  stride. 

"  Now  I  am  done  for!  "  exclaimed  the  Prussian  leader, 
feeling  that  his  horse  had  been  shot,  to  an  officer  of  his 
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FieWMarehal  ...T^^rT^  iMokwQrd.  and  forward.,  the 

retained  hi8  presence  of  n.!.wi  **"°"^?;  ^^e  aidedc  camp 
cloak  over  th?  fS  then  uH;h"r.^'  ^/r^""""*^'  ^'^''^^  « 
pulled  away  tbe  I  o;i.     '     '*''  ^^^  *^*'  «'  f«"'*  Dragoons, 

Blacher  :;L'^no?her "^.r^'-nh/r  T^'^^""".^'  P"*««r 
led  hi.  a.%  fron,  S  t^S^o'blu.e'"'""^  "'  ^"^  ^^-'"'^ 

whilst  the  PnLans  o«f  9-*^"  ^'""""t^d  *"  n,000  men; 
addition  10,S  more   enlis^X,';:"'  ^"?  '^*^  '°^"'  «"<!  "• 

parf  1^ti;e1;Tle'^Zivrat"r  "T  '"^  ^"  ^-^  ^"  ^^^^ 
(16th.l7tL)  wifh  aCsO^'^^en  *andtt?,  '^'^  *"^  "'«"* 
-nants  o.  the  commandTo^  ^^XJt:i:TSr::: 

'<>%^^^^^^^^  «-^   .asQu...B,.. 

The  position  taken  up  by  We  l.Wnl 
strong,  but  strategically  inmortan.^°  ""^V^  tactically 
the  main  road  from  c^arE  t?H.^'°?  the  junction  of 
running  from  Nivelles   0  Nam,ir   h^    I'  f'  ^''^  *^^  ^*»«*^ 
ton  and  Bliicher  had  l  n..w        '  ^  ''''''*'''  '«"^'"  Celling- 

Between  Fra^nes  aMoZTT''''''''  '^'''  «^°^ie«- 
or  ditches  worZ  of^  Jr       ^'^'  ^^'""^  «»•«  °«  ''^^dges 
divided  the  Sh  Lnr^h'^rP*/"  *'^  ^^^^^  ^h^*"" 
stand  the  manor  house  and  irrS  T?  l**"'"     '"  »»«  ^^Hey 
,,  On  the  west  side  S  ?he  Charlerol  R?^'  f  Gemioncourt^ 
Bois  de  liossn,  now  cut  d„wn      w         "^'*^''  ^''"'^  ^^^  the 
which,  flowing  from  w"st  f„  ;;„,^''^  "^^^  ^  «">«"  stream 
oourt  and  fofms  a  pond  half  ''  ^T'  "^''^'^  "^  ^^''"ion- 
road.    J„st  south  of  tln-«  n    ^    .  ""'^  ^**  *••«  east  of  the 
-ont;  Whilst  aT'thJ  I      iCedge  of  tt'r'^*  "^  ^^ 
the  farm  of  Pierrepont  ^  ^*'^^"  ^o"d  is 

«.d  tbrough  whit  Xrs'i^r  r°."'"<  -""P' 

V  ™  ™""<'  "o™  oDly  in  single  mt 
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—the  ground  rises  sharply,  thence  andnlatinf;  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Frasues  to  the  south,  and  to  Quatre  Bras  on  tho 
north  side. 

The  scene  of  the  battle,  measuring  from  the  southern 
edge  of  the  Gemioncourt  enclosure  to  the  farm  buildingH 
at  Quatre  Bras,  covered  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  011 
this  small  space,  and  in  the  wood  of  Bossu,  the  fight  raged 
for  five  hours  with  alternating  success. 

The  Bois  de  Bossu,  though  in  some  parts  close  and  in- 
tricate, was  found  to  be  generally  passable  by  cavalry  in 
'•  extended  order  " ;  whilst  the  standing  crops  of  wheat 
and  rye-grass  in  the  neighbouring  fields  provided  sufficieut 
cover  to  conceal  the  movements  even  of  Mounted  troops. 

General  de  Perponcher,  who  commanded  the  2nd 
Dutch-Belgian  Division,  arrived  at  Quatre  Bras  at  3  a.m. 
on  June  16th,  and  by  6  a.m.  had  occupied  the  southern 
end  cf  the  Bossu  wood  and  the  farm  of  Pierrepont.  The 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  in  command  of  the  1st  Corps 
of  Wellington's  army,  arrived  between  6  and  7  a.m.,  and, 
having  endorsed  Perponcher's  aggressive  attitude,  sent 
forward  two  batteries  of  Artillery  up  to  the  ridge  south 
of  the  Gemioncourt  stream. 

At  10  A.M.  the  Duke  of  Wellington  arrived  at  Quatre 
Bras;  but,  seeing  no  sign  of  movement  by  the  enemy,  rode 
over  to  the  Prussian  position,  seven  miles  to  the  eastward. 
Near  Bry  he  met  BlUcher,  who  strongly  urged  the  Duke 
to  move,  so  soon  as  he  had  concentrated  his  forces,  and 
support  the  right  rear  of  the  Prussian  army.  Wellington 
did  not,  however,  approve  this  plan,  because  such  a 
movement  would  leave  open  the  Charieroi-Brussels  road. 
Finally,  however,  the  Duke  reluctantly  yielded  to  his 
colleague's  importunity,  remarking,  as  he  rode  away,  **  At 
any  rate,  I  will  come  if  I  am  not  attacked  myself." 

But  he  was  attacked.  Indeed,  the  attack  tx'gan  before 
Wellington  got  back  to  Quatre  Bras,  and  at  2.30  p.m.,  when 
he  arrived  there,  he  found  that  Perponcher's  advanced 
troops  were  falling  back  before  the  French,  and  that  the 
Artillery  had  already  retired  with  the  loss  of  two  guns. 
Before  three  o'clock,  Ney  had  gained  possession  of  the 
south  edge  of  the  Bois  d"  Boesu,  Piermont,  and  all  the 
ground  up  to  Gemioncourt.  The  situation  of  the  Allied 
army,  therefore,  at  Quatre  Bras  was  for  a  short  time 
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critical.    Beluforcements  wepp,  however,  hastening  to  the  Q«*ir« 
battle-field  from  the  northward,  and  by  3.30  p.m.  Picton's  ■»••.  >•>• 
division    had   arrived,    and    taken    up   u   position    on    the 
Nivelles-Namur   road   in    time   to   check    further   French 
advances. 

Wellington  had  now  18,000  infantry  and  2,000  Conti- 
nental cavalry  in  hand.  The  positionH  taken  up  by  his 
troops  were  as  follows :  Perponcher's  men  held  the  Bosbu 
wood  to  within  100  yards  of  the  stream;  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  had  arrived,  with  3.000  infantry  and 
1,000  horse,  soon  after  Picton,  was  in  the  open  on  the 
west  of  the  road  about  600  yards  south  of  Quatre  Bras 
cross  roads  where  stood  the  a2nd  (2nd  CJordon  High- 
landers) Regiment  (of  Pack's  brigade).  Between  the 
Namur  road  and  the  riiarleroiBrussels  road  was  Pic- 
ton's division -brigades  of  Pack  and  Kempt,  the  former 
being  on  the  Right,  the  latter  on  the  Left;  and  in  sup- 
port stood  Best's  Hanoverian  Militia  Brigade.  The  wood 
lying  between  Quatre  Bras  and  Sart  h  Avelines  was  held 
by  the  95th  Regiment  (Rifle  Brigade)  of  Kempt's  brigade. 

JTey's  extreme  Left  (Foy's  division)  held  the  Bossu  wood 
up  to  the  stream,  his  Centre  (Baehelu's  divii^ion)  was  firmly 
established  at  Gemioncourt,  and  his  Right  (Prince  Jerome's 
division)  at  Piermont.  The  French  guns  were  massed  on 
tne  ndge  to  the  South  of  Gemioncourt.  whence  they  were 
able  to  play  with  great  efftK-t  on  the  Allied  artillery,  and 
with  still  more  deadly  effect  on  the  infai.trv  as  it  came 
into  position,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  men 'being  within 
700  yards'  and  Picton's  troops  within  1,200  vards'  range 

wK-  K  *u  "^''i'''''''''  '''^^''  «^^^rely  tried  by  the  casualties 
Which  they  suffered  in  quick  succession,  but  they  were 
steady,  being  extremely  well  commanded  by  the  Duke  who 
Himself  displayed  notable  courage. 

RoiJT  Pr^^"*^y  seot  forward  two  heavy  columns,  under 
W^nfn^  '"*?  '^^  ""T^  '^''  "^  Gemioncourt.  Whereupon 
nrf  T?  '  ^^^^"^  ^"'"  *^''  "''f*'^^'  "f  *''«•  Urnnswick  troops, 
ordered  i:..ton,  at  4  p.m..  to  leave  the  92„d  (2nd  Gordon 

enem  S"c  "^T^^r^  '"-^  *"  aclvanco^gainst  the 
the^r^n?  ,  "°*^''"'*''''^^  P'"^^*^^^  brilliantly  successful, 
movS^  H      *^«  ""^^^i  surprised  by  Kempt's  brigade,  which 

charge,  and  driven  through  the  hedgerows  into  the  vallev 
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Jast  after  the  British  troops  had  resumed  their  position, 
and  were  l>e){inning  to  reform,  Foy's  diTision,  supported  by 
Pirn's  cavalry  (Hiibert'H  brigade  of  Chasnenrs  and  Wathier's 
brigade  of  LunoerH),  advanced  from  the  ittream,  one  column 
on  the  BrusMela  road,  the  other  between  it  and  the  Boshu 
wood. 

The  Duke  of  Ilrunnwick,  finding  that  he  had  not  room 
for  two  cavalry  regimentH  between  the  hi^h  road  and  the 
wood,  sent  the  HussarH  back  to  Quatre  Bras,  while  he 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Ijancerfi  charged  the  enemy's 
advancing  infantry.  The  French  troops,  rapidly  forming 
from  line  into  »quHre.  easily  repulsed  tl»e  Lancers,  who 
galloped  back  to  Quatre  Bras.  Tlie  leading  French  squad- 
rons followiHl  boldly,  and  ilie  Brunswick  infantry  then  broke 
and  lied.  The  Duke  bravely  but  vainly  strove  to  rally 
them,  lie  hims«'lf  l>eing  mortally  wounded  in  his  endeavours. 

Meanwhile,  the  Brunswick  Lancers,  ptirsued  by  the 
Chasseurs,  galloped  in  a  crowd  on  to  the  92nd,  then  lininp 
the  ditch  of  the  Namnr  road  close  to  Quatre  Bras.  The 
Highlanders  wheeled  back  one  company,  let  the  Lancers 
through,  and  then  fii-ed  with  great  effect  into  the  French 
horsemen,  forcing  them  to  retire. 

The  Brunswick  Hussar  Regiment  was  now  ordered  for- 
ward from  Quatre  Bras  to  attack  the  Chasseurs;  but. 
unal)1e  to  face  the  fire  of  the  French  Infantry  which  had 
advanced  on  the  eastern  skirts  of  the  wood,  the  Hussars 
hesitated,  then  turned— so  closely  pursued  by  the  Chasseurs 
that  the  two  bodies  of  Horsemen  were  mistaken  by  our 
infantry  for  Allied  cavalry  retiring.  The  Chasseurs  follow- 
ing the  Hussjirs  got  through  the  2nd  Gordon  Highlanders, 
behind  whom  Wellington  had  taken  refuge.  The  Duke 
escaped  only  by  jumping  the  fence  of  a  garden  which  was 
lined  by  a  company  *»f  the  battalion. 

The  Chasseurs  advanced  up  to  Quatre  Bras;  then,  see 
ing  that  they  were  isolated,  tried  to  retire  by  breaking' 
through  the  n2nd  from  the  rear.  Few  of  these  brave  French 
men  eventually  escaped.  An  officer,  coming  from  the  rear, 
personally  attacked  the  Dtike  of  Wellington,  hut  he  was 
shot  through  both  U'^s  by  some  soldiers  who  faced  about, 
his  horse  fallin*,'  just  as  he  reached  the  Duke. 

W^athier's  Lancer  Itrigade  did  not  follow  up  the  Chas 
seurs,  but,  wheeling  round,  attacked  in  the  rear  the  two 
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foremoRt  regimontii  of  I'ucIc'h  briKudo,  the  42iul  (2d(1  Black  Qmtr* 
Wiitcb)  and  the  44th  (iHt  Emex)  Uvghiwat.  ■'•*.  MIS 

The  42nd  was  in  the  act  of  forming  Hquure  at  the  time 
of  the  charge,  and  succeeded  with  cumpurative  oane  in  re- 
pulsing the  Frenchmen.  But  the  44th,  talcen  by  Hurprise, 
had  no  time  to  alter  itR  formation,  the  thud  of  galloping 
honieH'  ho<ifH  being  the  lirst  indicatiun  it  nweived  of  the 
coming  vtorm. 

Colonel  Uamertou  quickly  faced  Intth  rniikH  about,  re- 
nerving  hiH  tire  until  the  LuucorH  hud  u|»ju«»achcd  to  within 
uhurt  range,  when  u  niurderouH  volley  <l(>Htroyed  many  of 
the  foremoHt  horsemen.  With  uuduuntcd  courage,  howt'ver, 
individual  meu  presHcd  on,  and  one  grey-huinHl  old  Lancer, 
riding  straight  at  the  Colour  party,  Hoverely  wounded  Ensign 
Christie,  who  carried  one  of  the  Colours,  driving  the  lance 
through  his  left  eye  to  the  lower  juw.  The  Lancer  then 
endeavoured  to  seize  the  Colour,  but  I  hristie,  with  mar- 
vellous endurance  and  determinutiou,  dashed  the  flag  to 
the  ground,  and  threw  himself  upon  it.  The  Frenchman 
succeeded  in  tearing  off  a  portion  with  his  lance,  but  a 
moment  later  he  was  bayoneted,  and  the  Colour  was  saved. 

Presently  the  Lancers  were  forced  to  retire,  and,  with- 
drawing under  a  heavy  lire  from  the  44th,  re-formed,  with 
the  rest  of  Pirn's  shattered  cavalry  division,  ou  the  south 
side  of  the  Uemioncourt  stream. 

Thus,  shortly  before  5  p.m.,  t'lided  the  tirst  main  attack 
on  the  Allied  position.  Ney  had  driven  the  Dutch-Belgians 
and  the  Brunswick  troops  to  the  north  of  Qiiatre  Bras. 
His  Artillery  had  severely  punished  Picton's  division. 
Pack's  brigade  having  suffered  so  heavily  that  the  42nd 
and  44th  Regiments  were  now  re  formed  in  one  square. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  struggle  moreover.  Ney's 
infantry  had  got  possession  of  the  Bossu  wood  almost  up 
to  its  northern  end,  and  he  had  advanced  two  batteries 
inside  the  wood,  close  to  its  eastern  boundary. 
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Soon  after  5  P.M.  the  3rd  Division  of  Wellington's 
army  (Alten's)  arrived  at  Quatre  Bras,  the  men  having 
marched  22  miles  under  a  hot  sun,  and  without  any 
mnner.  These  troops  were  immediately  called  into  action, 
Kielmansegge's  brigade  moving  down  the  Namur  road  to 
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reinforce  VAelUngton'ii  Left;  whilit  Halketfa  brigMle  took 
up  itH  fKwitioD  ttt  the  north  eastern  edge  of  the  Boshu 
wood,  on  the  gruiiud  from  which  the  Brunswick  troopi* 
hud  Ineii  driven  back. 

Half  uu  hour  later  the  iMt  Dlvixlou  (C'ooke'»)  consisting 
of  Maitland'H  and  ByngH  Brigades  of  Guards,  arrived  at 
Quatre  Bras,  and  began,  with  a  determination  which 
nothing  could  rcBlst,  to  gain  ground  in  the  northern  end 
of  the  wood.  Thin  was  the  turning-point  of  the  battle. 
Wellington's  forces  now  out  numbered  those  of  Ney,  who 
at  thin  time  v-9  vainly  endeavouring  to  bring  back 
D'Erlou'H  Cor;  o  hin  UHHiHtancf,  and  the  French  trcnips 
were  being  Hlowly  but  Hurely  driven  back. 

MarHhal  Ney,  howevr,  declining  to  admit  defeat,  de- 
cided to  launch  Kellonuann's  cavalry,  supported  by  the 
remnautB  of  PirtJ'H  division  and  Foy's  Infantry,  againat 
the  Allied  battalionH.  \,ho  now  were  without  cavalry  sup- 
port, for  the  demoraliHcd  Brunswick  horsemen  had  quitted 
the  Field,  and  no  British  mounted  troops  arrived  at  Quatre 
Bras  till  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  having  been  watchina 
the  Mons  road. 


General  Kcllermanu,  the  finest  cavalry  leader  in  Napo- 
leon's army,  then  advanced,  riding  at  the  head  of  the  8th 
Cuirassiers. 

As  General  u'ulkett,  of  Alten's  division,  took  up  a  posi 
tion,  with  the  four  Imttalious  composing  his  brigade,  he 
received  a  pressing  demand  for  support  from  Pack,  whose 
men  had  run  short  of  ammunition.  Accordingly,  he  sent 
the  69th  (2nd  Welsh)  Regiment  to  the  east  side  of  the  road, 
and  formed  up  the  three  remaining  battalions  between  the 
road  and  the  Bossu  wood. 

Halkett  himself  then  rode  forward  to  the  Gemioncourt 
stream  to  observe  the  French  dispositions.  From  here  he 
saw  Kellermanu  preparing  to  advance.  So  he  sent  his 
aidedecamp  forthwith  to  the  69th,  and  ordered  it  to 
"  form  square  "  since  a  cavalry  attack  might  be  expected; 
whilst  he  himself  galloped  back  to  the  remainder  of  his 
brigade  and  gave  similar  orders. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  com- 
manded the  ist  Army  Corps,  rode  up  to  the  69th  and  asked 
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whftt  the  battalion  was  doing.  The  Cummandiug-Offiopr  Q«air« 
explained  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  form  square.  The  *'•••  >*'* 
Prince  ordered  him  to  get  into  line  again,  aaying  that  hp 
did  not  believe  an  attack  to  be  imminent.  Vet  as  be 
•poke  800  labrvs  had  already  croiwed  the  iitream,  and  Kcl- 
lermann'a  CuirauierH,  hidden  among  the  tallatandiug 
cropi,  were  within  4(M>  yards  of  the  battalion. 

In  a  few  miniiti'H,  th(>  Horiiemen  were  upon  the  defence- 
IcM  Infantry ;  and  in  li>i*i«  than  two  minutea  IRO  of  the  580 
men  of  the  60th  %-cre  lying  on  the  ground,  dead  or  dyinir. 
Mr.  Clark,  a  volunttiT  in  the  battalion,  fought  maguiti- 
cently,  and,  although  wound(>d  in  twenty  two  pi-iceg  by 
■abre  cuts,  »:re8erv«jd  the  Colour  he  was  carrying.  The 
other  Colour  was  taken,  nud  sent  back  to  be  paraded 
before  Foy'a  infantry,  then  preparing  to  advance. 

Kellermann 

next  charged 
Halkett'a 
Right  batta- 
lion and 
drove  it  into 
the  wood.  Up 
to  this  mo- 
ment his  at- 
tacks  had 
achieved  con- 
sidcrnble  sue- 
ceBS.  He  had 
ridden  over 
two  batta- 
lions, and  hiH 
regiments  had 
kept  the  re- 
mainder of 
the  British 
infantry  in 
squares  —  a 
f  o  rmation 
which  offered 
an  easy  target 
for  the  French 
artillery. 
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But  now  the  Cuirassiers  suffered  severely,  not  only  from 
the  fire  of  the  battalions  which  stood  grouped  around  them 
but  also  from  the  British  artillery;  whilst  Pirfi's  cavalry 
despite  all  efforts,  could  do  nothing  to  shake  the  British 
infantry  standing  to  the  east  of  the  road.  The  French 
attack,  therefore,  temporarily  slackened;  and  at  this 
critical  moment  it  so  happened  that  Kellermann's  hors 
was  shot,  falling  dead  upon  its  rider. 

Kellermann  was  not  seriously  hurt,  but,  for  some  11 
explicable  reason,  t'  sight  of  their  leader  lying  on  th( 
ground  completely  ^moralised  the  Cuirassiers,  and,  deaf 
to  the  commands  and  entreaties  of  their  officers,  they 
turned  and  fled  in  confusion,  galloping  over  everything  in 
their  path,  and  carrying  Pirn's  division  away  with  them 
m  a  tumultuous  mob.  Foy's  infantry  columns,  which  had 
moved  forward  in  support,  were  only  prevented  by  tlio 
personal  exertions  of  Ney  himself  from  following  the 
fugitive  cavalry. 

The  victory  was  now  won.  Wellington's  army  advanced 
along  its  whole  line;  and  by  nightfall  the  French  were 
driven  back  to  the  position  they  had  held  in  the  morning. 

The  Battle  of  Quatre  Bras  cost  the  Allied  army  some 
3,o00  troops,  excluding  Dutch-Belgians,  whose  losses  are 
unknown ;  the  French  lost  about  5,000  men. 
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CHAPTER    III 
THE  EVE  OF  WATERLOO 

Welllnglon  Rides  to  Gennppe— The  Retreat  from  Quatre  Dras— Napoleon's 
Gigantic  Task— Skirmish  at  Gonappe— Wellington  Takes  Vp  Position  at 
Waterloo— The  Battlefield  of  Waterloo— The  Opposing  Annies— Marshal 
Soult  Chief  of  Napoleon's  Sla«— Napoleon  Disposes  his  Forces— 
Grouchy's  Movements. 

SUCH  was  the  moral  effect  produced  by  the  charges  of  w.niB». 
the  French  cavalry  at  Quatre  Bras  that  many  of  the  »on'. 
British  battalions  slept  in  square  during  the  night    "•*'••* 
being  apprehensive  of  a  renewed  advance  by  the  Horsemen'  '""Q»**'» 
The  rain  which  fell  during  the  night  added  greatly  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  numberless  wounded  men  lying  scattered 
over  the   ground    between   the   Gemioncourt   stream   and 
Quatre  Bra«. 

After  the  battle  Wellington  rode  to  Gonappe,  and  there 
took  up  his  quarters  for  the  night,  still  ignorant  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  fighting  which  had  taken  place  at  Ligny.  Early 
next  morning,  however,  he  heard  of  the  disaster 'that  had 
befallen  Blttcher;  also  the  better  news  that  the  Prussians 
were  retiring  upon  Wavre. 

The  defeat  of  the  Prussians  had  altered  materially  the 
position  of  the  Anglo-Belgian  army,  whose  left  flank  was 
now  ungtutrded.  Wellington,  therefore,  issued  orders  for 
the  trtwps  to  fall  back.  He  intimated  his  intention  to 
Bliicher,  saying  that  if  he  could  rely  on  assista.nce  from 
two  divisions  of  the  Prussijin  army  lu'  would  halt  near 
Waterloo,  and  there  give  battle  to  Napoleon. 

BlUcher's  reply  was  characteristic.  Not  only  would  he 
come  with  two  divisions,  said  the  liery  old  Marshal,  un- 
daunted by  the  reverse  which  his  aimv'had  suffered  on  the 
previous  day,  regardless  of  the  wounds  which  he  had  re- 
ceived; "he  would  come  with  his  whole  army." 

Wellington's  retreat  from  Quatie  Bras  was' well  carried 
out.  After  all  the  baggage  and  trains  had  gone  to  the 
rear,  the  main  body  of  the  army  moved  off  between  10  and 
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the  17th,  followed  between  1  and  2  p.w.  by 


11  o'clock  on 
the  cavalry. 

The  French  army  halted  during  the  morning  of  tl  e  17th. 
Napoleon  had  intended  to  march  and  follow  up  Wellington 
early  in  the  day,  but  he  was  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by 
his  generals,  who  urged  that  the  British  troops  were  fresh, 
and  their  men  tired.  On  le  other  hand,  the  French 
soldiers  grumbled  at  being  kept  inactive. 

In  previous  campaigns  the  Emperor  had  not  asked 
opinions  of  his  generals.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  there 
was  some  truth  in  the  remark  of  the  blunt  Vandamme : 
"Ah,  this  is  not  the  Napoleon  of  former  days!"  But 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  from  3.30  a.m.  on  June 
12th,  when  he  left  Paris  for  the  frontier,  until  11  p.m.  ou 
the  16th,  when  he  rode  from  the  battle-field  of  Ligny,  the 
Emperor  had  been  constantly  travelling  or  lighting;  and 
for  three  months  prior  to  this  not  only  had  he  been  work 
ing  fifteen  hours  daily  in  reorganising  the  defences  of 
France,  but,  in  addition,  had  been  obliged  to  discuss  many 
weighty  political  questions  wi^^h  Constitution-makers. 

A  task  such  as  confronted  the  Emperor  on  his  return 
from  Elba  would  have  overwhelmed  any  smaller  man;  and 
even  on  Napoleon  it  had  told  its  inevitable  tale.  The  men- 
tal strain  proved  more  than  the  body  could  endure,  and  this 
alone  may  account  for  his  apathy  on  the  morning  of  June 
17th.  At  midday,  however,  the  Emperor  hearing  that  Wel- 
lington was  still  at  Quatre  liras,  sent  orders  to  Ney  to 
occupy  that  position,  adding  that  he  himself  would  support 
him  from  Marbais. 

Before  the  French  reached  the  cross-roads  Wellington 
had  already  fallen  back.  The  British  cavalry,  however, 
were  followed  up  closely,  and  a  skirmish  occurred  at 
Genappe  in  which  the  Life  G  uards  distinguished  themselves, 
repulsing,  with  heavy  loss,  Pir6's  pursuing  Lancers.  The 
morning  had  been  oppressively  hot,  without  a  breath  of  air, 
the  sky  being  covered  by  dense,  low- lying  clouds,  and  later 
in  the  day  a  terrific  thunderstorm,  accompanied  by  rain  of 
tropical  violence,  burst  over  the  British  army's  line  of 
march.  In  a  few  minutes  all  movement  faster  than  a  walk 
became  impossible,  except  on  the  road,  for  the  horses  sank 
deeply  in  the  soft  fields  on  the  high  ground  up  to  their 
knees,  and  on  the  lower  slopes  up  to  the  girths.    This,  of 
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Waterloo 


course,  while  interfering  seriously  with  the  movements  of  Tho  Brituk 
Wellington's  men,  made  vigorous  pursuit  on  the  part  of  the  ^•"'•"  ** 
enemy  a  diflicult  undertaking.  »»-.— ■— 

Towards  nightfall  Wellington's  army  took  up  the  posi- 
tion south  of  Waterloo  upon  which  the  British  General  had 
previously  decided;  and  the  head  of  Napoleon's  army 
bivouacked  directly  opposite  to  it,  less  than  a  mile  separating 
the  two  armies.* 

Between  6  and  7  p.m.  Napoleon  deployed  a  division  of 
Heavy  cavalry  near  the  inn  "  La  Belle  Alliance,"  and 
opened  fire  from  four  batteries.  The  Allies  replied  with  CO 
cannon,  and  the  French  moved  back  to  their  bivouacs. 

When  the  opposing  lines  of  outposts  had  got  into  position, 
the  Artillery  on  Inth  sides  ceased  tire,  and  another  thunder- 
storm broke  over  the  battlo-lield.  the  rain  falling  in  torrents, 
greatly  to  the  discomfort  of  both  armies.  The  French 
suffered  more  than  did  the  Allies,  for  the  latter  had  the 
advantage  of  having  got  into  position  in  time  to  collect  fuel, 
and  large  fires  were  soon  blazing  all  along  their  lines.  For 
the  French,  on  the  other  hand,  very  little  fuel  was  avail- 
able, and  moreover,  for  some  unknown  reason,  orders  had 
been  issued  that  no  fires  were  to  be  lighted. 

The  French  troops  wer  ^reatly  in  need  of  food;  whilst 
the  Allies,  although  their  rses  lacked  fodder,  were  ade- 
quately rationed.  The  Fr^'nch  provision  wagons  were  far 
behind,  and  even  when  they  arrived  at  8  a.m.  next  day,  were 
found  to  contain  nothiPf  but  spirit  rations,  which  were 
issued,  without  solid  food,  to  troops  who  had  been  forced  to 
bivouac  in  fields  of  standing  corn,  soaked  by  the  rain. 

Donzelot's  infantry  did  not  pass  through  Genappe  until 
11  P.M.,  and  then  they  found  the  road  so  choked  by  artillery 
and  baggage  wagons  that  they  were  obliged  to  proceed  across 
standing  crops  of  wheat  and  hemp,  which  wetted  their 
clothes  up  to  the  waist.  The  night,  moreover,  was  so  dark 
that  the  men  had  to  march  on  connecting  files  of  cavalry 
placed  200  yards  apart,  and  who  kept  on  shouting :  "  This 
way,  this  way !  " 

•  While  passing  through  Belgium  In  the  summer  of  1814  Wellington  had 
noticed  the  strength  of  the  position  at  Waterloo,  Mont  St.  Jean,  and  had  remarked 
at  the  time  to  those  who  were  accompanying  him  that  should  the  day  ever  come 
when  he  would  have  to  fight  a  battle  for  the  protection  of  Brussels,  be  would, 
If  it  were  possible  for  him  to  do  so,  flght  it  in  that  position. 
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Erckmaun-Chatrian  dtscribe  vividly  how,  long  past  mid. 
nigirt  compauios  ,.f  exha.isted  and  ravenous  soldiers  h, 
Kat.sfj  the  craviijjrs  of  hunger,  "  broke  their  ranks  "  in  order 
to  dig  up  radiHhes  and  other  vegetables  in  the  gardens  of  the 
farms  they  parsed. 

A  traveller  from  Genappe  to  Brussels  arriving  at  il„. 
height  on  which  stands  "  La  Belle  Alliance  "  inn,  sees  the 
uroiind  falling  away  iu  front  of  him;  whilst  almut  2  (Kki 
yards  to  the  north  is  ,1  ridge,  Mont  St.  Jean,  »<onH.wl,,,i 
less  than  two  miles  long,  and  divided  into  two  almost  ...,,,,,1 
parts  by  the  GeuappcBrussels  high  road.  The  crest  of 
this  rulge  extends  on  the  west  of  the  road  to  a  point  so,,,,- 
300  yards  north  of  Uongoumont ;  and  on  the  east  to  with 
in  500  yards  of  the  north  of  Papelotte,  where  it  mcuvs 
into  the  plain,  ^ 

It  was  on  a  narrow  plateau  alous,'  this  ridge  that  Wcllin-'- 
ton  took  up  his  position,  his  main  line  of  resistance  being  the 
hollow  road  which  leads  from  Braiue  I'Alleud,  by  Ohain  to 
VVayre.  This  road  cuts  the  Genappe  Brussels  road  at  ri'..l,t 
angles  just  north  of  La  Haye  Sainte ;  and  then,  a  quartoi",.f 
a  mile  or  so  farther  to  the  east,  trends  northwards  500  vards 
north  of  Papelotte.  Thus,  to  one  standing  near  «'  La  ^olh' 
Alliance,"  >Vellington'8  position  would  have  appeared 
straight  in  its  centre  porti.)u,  with  the  left  flank  somewhat 
drawn  back,  and  the  right  flank  advanced. 

A  hollow  road,  which  runs  generally  east  and  west. 
follows  the  crest,  which  marked  the  main  line  of  resistance 

It  was  bordered  on  either  side  by  hedges  of  box  and  beech  • 
these  formed  the  only  fences  on  the  battle-tield,  and  gave  the 
name  to  the  adjoining  farm,  La  Haye  Sainte.  In  1815'  the 
roadway  ran,  in  some  places,  8  feet  or  10  feet  below  tlie 
surface,  as  was  the  case  immediately  to  the  north  of  La  Have 
Sainte,  where  it  constituted  a  formidable  obstacle  On  t'iic 
west  of  the  Genappe  Brussels  road  the  average  depth  of  this 
crossway  was  6  feet. 

To  the  oast  of  the  GenappeBrussels  road  the  southern 
Blope  of  the  ridge  was  sufficiently  steep  to  check  the  French 
cavalry  when  charging;  whilst,  on  tlie  day  of  the  battle  the 
sodden  condition  of  the  ground  rendered  movements  over  it 
extremely  difficult.    Moreover,  on  the  west  side  of  the  hiph 

•  Since  then  it  has  been  aUered  in  appcnrancc  by  the  removal  ol  earth  to 
form  the  mound  on  which  now  stands  the  Belglc  Lion. 
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road  the  ascent  to  the  crest  of  the  hill  was  very  steep,  except  Th. 
just  midway  between  La  Haye  Sainte  and  Hougoumont.  w.t.rlo. 
Elsewhere  the  ground  lisos  so  sharply  that  dnriug  the  battle  •*"*♦'•» 
the  helmets  of  French  horsemen,  halted  150  yards  to  the 
south  of  the  creetline,  were  only  just  visible  to  our  infantry 
standing  on  it ;  and  our  guns,  when  a  little  drawn  back,  were 
unable  to  lay  on  (r.ioj.s  who  were  attacking  the  farm  build- 
ings of  La  Haye  Bainte.    These  stand  in  a  hollow  on  the 
west   side  of  the   road,   250  yards  in   front  of  the  main 
position. 

On  the  right  of  the  Allied  line  was  Hougoumont,  an  old 
manor  house,  surrounded  by  orchards  and  high  walls  which 
afforded  great  facilities  for  defence,  tlie  more  so  on  account 
of  the  wood  which  extends  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south  of 
the  building,  and  wliicli  sheltered  (lie  walls  from  Artillerv 
lire. 

From  the  crest  of  the  British  i»osition  every  movement 
made  by  the  French  could  be  clearly  foreseen,  since  their 
army  was  ranged  on  a  hill,  with  higher  ground  farther  to  the 
southward.  Hence  it  was  impos.sible  for  Napoleon  to  con- 
ceal his  troops  when  moving  to  make  either  a  tlank  or  front 
attack;  and  to  add  to  his  difficulties,  the  heavy  rain  of  the 
past  twenty  hours  had  rendered  the  ground  so  soft  that 
guns,  when  moved  otl  the  ridge,  .sank  up  to  the  axles. 

Napoleon,  on  the  ISth,  spent  from  11  a.m.  till  3  p.m.  on 
the  so-called  '-Heights  of  Kossomme,"  an  undulating 
plateati  over  which  passes  the  (ienappe-Brussels  road 
Here,  on  a  hillock  just  to  the  west  of  the  road,  sat  the 
Emperor  at  a  table,  with  a  map  spread  out  before  him.  To 
the  northward,  lulow  his  position,  the  ground  falls  rapidly 
away;  but  to  the  east  of  the  road  the  slopes  are  less  steep, 
ine  front  French  line  was  ranged  along  the  descending  slope, 
opposite  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  Allied  army,  which  was 
some  1,500  yards  away. 

Wellington's  forces,  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians  jh. 
in  the  evening,  numbered  in  all  (>8.000  men  (of  whom  7,000  Oppo.in, 
were  British  cavalry)  and  156  gnns.»  ArmU. 

Napoleon's  army,  excluding  the  Corps  of  Grouchy  (33.000 

/nanr'T  "*'"''"  ''''  '""  "'«'"'■''  ""■  f^rcc  of  Prince  Frederick  of  Oran-e 
(17,imo  stronR),  wl.ich  WcllinKlon.  still  fearing  ;ui  attack  on  his  rifiht  flank, 
had  sent  after  the  Battle  of  Quatre  Bras  to  Hal.  and  which  took  no  part  In 
the  balue  on  the  18th. 
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S  w"i«'"    "*''°°8),  which  had  been  detached  from  Ligny  to  follow  tho 

to-'^  ForeV.  P'"8"a"«  a^t^r  their  defeat,  numbered  66.000  men,  with  24L' 

guns ;  the  Emperor  had  about  11,100  cavalry  actually  Dresont 

on  the  battle-field.  J  f        <■ 

Wellington  drew  up  his  army  in  two  lines— the  first  con 
sisting  of  infantry,  with  cavalry  on  its  flanks;  the  sccoikI 
almost  entii-ely  of  cavalry. 

Wellington's  second  line  :  To  the  east  of  the  Genappo 
Brussels  road  stood  Ponsonby's  "  Union  "  Brigade* ;  to 
the  west  of  this  road  stood  Lord  Somerset's  Heavy  Bi!4(l(. 

Wellington  distributed  his  artillery  along  the  main  rid-P 
of  his  position— 26  guns  to  the  east  of  the  Oenappe- Brussels 
road,  30  guns  to  the  west.  The  remainder  he  held  in  rescrvo 
at  first,  but  most  of  the  guns  came  into  action  durinc  tlio 
course  of  the  battle. 

The  Beserves  were  posted  thus:  Lambert's  infantry 
brigade,  and  Collaert's  Dutch-Belgian  cavalry  near  tiio 
farm  of  Mont  St.  Jean ;  and  the  Brunswick  corps,  cavalrv 
and  infantry,  near  Merbe  Braine. 

Despite  the  mixture  of  nationalities  >vhich  it  contained 
in  Wellington's  army  there  was  some  good  fighting  material 
In  the  Nassauers,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Belgians,  the  Duke 
could  place  but  little  reliance,  for  their  attachment  to  the 
Allied  cause  was  more  than  doubtful.  The  King's  German 
Legionaries,  however,  were  good  soldiers;  so,  too,  were  tlio 
Hanoverians  and  the  Brunswickers,  although  many  of  tlic 
latter  were  very  young. 

Wellington  was  dissatisfied  with  his  Head-quarters  Staff 
Its  members,  he  said,  were  untrained  and  inefficient ;  and  ho 
resented  very  strongly  the  way  in  which  the  appointments 
had  been  made,  his  own  nominees  having  been  ignorc.l. 
Still,  his  army  on  the  whole  was  well  officered,  most  (.f 
the  higher  commands  having  been  given  to  men  who  bad 
confidence  in  their  Chief,  and  who  understood  his  methods 
The  French  army  included  a  larger  ntimber  of  veteran 
soldiers  than  did  that  of  the  Allies;  and  these  were  men  who 
still  retained  faith  in  what  they  believed  to  l)e  the  all-con- 
quering geniuH  of  Napoleon ;  men  eager  to  avenge  the  dis 
asters  of  18U,  and  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  stirring 
Order  of  the  Day  "  which  the  Emperor  issued  to  his  troops 
on  June  14th. 

•  So  eaUed  because  it  was  composed  of  Engllsli.  Scottish,  and  Irish  regiments 
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"  To  conquer  or  die  in  the  attempt  "  was  their  determina-  N.poUoa*. 
tion,  as  was  also  that  of  the  junior  ofQcers ;  but  it  cannot  be  ^""'  "^ 
said  that  the  same  feeling  was  shared  by  the  generals.    The  ***" 
Bourbon  restoration,  despite  its  short  duration,  had  in  fact 
materially  altered  Iheir  position ;  and  now  not  only  were  they 
suspicious  of  one  another,  but  were  not  loyal  to  their  Chief. 

Several  of  them,  moreover,  though  young  in  years,  were 
prematurely  aged,  and  had  lost  that  determined  audacity 
which  had  gained  many  hattles  both  for  the  Republic,  and 
the  Empire.  Ney,  Lobau,  and  some  others  were  loyal ;  for 
they  believed  that  their  safety  depended  on  their  ability  to 
keep  Napoleon  on  his  Throne.  Exelmana  and  Vandamme. 
however,  were  full  of  zeal  and  confidence,  but  they  unfor- 
tunately were  not  on  speaking  terms  with  Soult,  whom  Napo- 
leon had  appointed  Chief  of  the  Staff. 

The  appointment  of  Marshal  Soult  to  act  as  Chief  of  the 
Staff  has  often  been  criticised  as  an  unfortunate  selection, 
but  Napoleon  had  but  very  little  choice.  He  greatly  missed 
Berthier,  who,  for  nineteen  years,  had  served  him  faithfully 
in  this  capacity  Berthier,  though  neither  a  great  general 
nor  a  great  organiser,  was  an  admirable  Staff  officer— in- 
defatigable, diligent,  quick  to  decipher  the  Emperor's 
illegible  writing  and  comprehend  his  most  complicated 
orders,  and  very  clever  at  elaborating  them  with  the  neces- 
sary precision  and  exactitude. 

Soult  was  an  object  of  suspicion  to  all  sections  of  the 
army— the  generals  had  no  confidence  in  him ;  the  soldiers 
mistrusted  him.  He  was  a  competent  general  but  not  a  good 
Staff  officer.  *'  If  the  General  may  be  regarded  as  represent- 
ing the  head  of  a  human  body,"  writes  von  Hardegg,  "  the 
Staff  may  be  justly  compared  to  the  nerves  which  convey  the 
voxitiou  from  the  head  to  the  different  members." 

On  June  18th  personal  animosities  were  forgotten  so  far 
as  was  humanly  possible.  Both  the  French  generals  and 
tfieir  troops  fought  with  splendid  valour  and  determination. 
Jione  the  less,  the  fact  remains— Napoleon's  army  was  not 
what  It  had  been ;  it  was  no  longer  a  great  fighting  unit 
bound  by  devoted  loyalty  to  its  Chief. 

The  Emperor  disposed  his  troops  for  the  battle  in  two 
ines.    The  Centre  and  Right,  or  east  of  his  position-i.e. 
tne  ndge  which  extends  from  "  La  Belle  Alliance  "  Jnn  to- 
wards Papelotte— was  held  by  D'Erlon's  Corps,  which  in- 
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eluded  the  divisions  of  Allix.  Donwlot,  Marcognet,  and 
Durette,  Jaquinot'B  cavalry,  aud  six  l)atterie8. 

To  the  west  of  the  Oenappe-Ilrussels  road  was  Reille's 
<'orp8,  whith  inolnded  the  diviHton«  of  Prinre  .Tprome  and  of 
Generals  Uaolielii  and  Foy,  in  addition  to  Piri^'s  cavalry 
*nd  six  batteries. 

Lobau's  CorpH.  with  the  rnt-alry  of  Domont  ard  SiilxTvic 
was    placed    in    second    line,    just    south    of    "La    Belie 
Alliance  " ;  Milhaiid's  cavalry  were  in  rear  of  Allix's  divi 
sion,  and  Kellermann'H  cavalry  in  rear  of  Foy's  division. 

Napoleon  sat  with  the  Imperial  (Juard  near  RossonnK 
on  either  side  of  the  (Jenappe-lirusHelH  road,  with  OnvoC 
cavalry  in  advance  to  the  west,  and  the  Lipht  cav;'ii\ 
(Lefebvre-Dcsuouttes)  Hiightly  more  in  advance  to  the  ea8t 
of  the  road. 

On  the  morninjr  ».f  the  18th  Bliichcr's  main  army  wiis 
in  the  vicinity  of  Wavre,  preparing  to  advance,  via  S( 
Laml)ert,  on  Waterloo:  whilst  tJronchy,  who  was  at  Ceiii 
bloux,  set  out  iK'tween  (i  and  7  a.m.  towards  the  place  from 
which  BlUcher  was  departing. 

Grouchy  liad  no  idea  that  the  Allies  would  fight  nt 
Waterloo;  he  ihought  they  would  retire  to  somewhere 
north  of  Brussels,  and  that  BHicher  would  try  to  join 
them  there,  marching  via  Louvain.  This  being  so.  (Iroucl.v 
hoped  that  if  he  hastened  to  Wavre  and  moved  thence  in  n 
westerly  direction,  it  might  still  l)e  possible  for  him  Ut  in 
terpose  his  troops  In'tween  Wellington  and  the  Prussians. 
He  conducted  his  movements  in  accordance  with  Nai.o 
Icon's  orders. 

After  the  Battle  of  Ligny  no  serious  effort  was  made  l.v 
the  French  to  ascertain  the  Prussian  line  of  retreat  \l 
daybreak  on  the  17th,  Pajol  reconnoitred  towards  Namm- 
but  no  cavalry  pushed  northwards  to  see  if  the  Prussians  IiimI 
retired  in  that  direction.  Hence,  when  a  report  came  in 
from  Pajol  that  20,0()0  Prussians  had  been  seen  at  Gem 
bloux.  Napoleon  regarded  this  as  confirming  his  own  snr- 
mise  that  Bliielier  was  falling  back  towards  his  Base. 

Accordingly,  he  decided  to  dispatch  (Jrouchy  with  X\,(m) 
men  to  follow  up  the  Prus.sians  in  this  direction,  and  ci>m 
plete  their  defeat.    I?nt  at  12  o'clock,  when  Grouchv  received 
this  order,  his  soldiers,  who  had  breakfasted  at  "daybreak 
and  had  been  "  standing  to  arms  "  since  early  morniu-,'. 
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wen  elMoing  their  muiketi,  wbilit  «  part  of  the  cavalry  Or»Mky'« 
bad  "  ^  saddled  "  to  ease  their  horaps.  Thus  more  valuable  »••'•■•■»• 
time  was  wasted  before  finally  the  Army  Corps  went  for- 
ward. And  then  the  marrh  was  so  s<>riously  delayed  by 
the  heavy  rain,  which  fell  from  2  o'clock,  that  the  head 
<»f  the  colamns  did  not  arrive  at  Qembloux  till  4  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  It  was  dark  before  the  last  detachments 
reached  that  village.  80  Grouchy  halted  there,  having 
covered  only  six  miles. 
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CHAPTER   IV 
THE  BATTLE  OF  WATERLOO 

The  Six  Pbas«t  of  Waterloo— The  Onslaught  on  Hougoumont— The  Fightln« 
at  the  Farm-house  of  Papelotte — La  Haye  Salute — ^The  Heavy  Cavalry 
Brigade— The  Movements  of  BlUcher— The  Attack  by  the  French  Cavalry 
—The  British  Infantry  Stand  Firm— Key's  Great  Attack— The  Blunders 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange — Napoleon's  Ignorance  of  His  Troops'  Advan- 
tage at  La  Haye  Salnte — Advance  of  the  French  Imperial  Guard— a 
Striking  French  Tribute— The  Advance  of  the  Allies— Napoleon's  Flight 
from  Waterloo— The  Meeting  of  Wellington  and  Bliicher— Abdication  of 
Napoleon— The  Allied  Armies  Before  Paris— Napoleon  Sent  to  St.  Helena. 

BOTH  the  French  and  Allied  soldiers  had  uncomfort 
able  bivouacs  during  the  night  (17th-18th),  for  rain 
fell  continuously,  sometimes  in  torrents,  and  tho 
ground  on  which  the  men  slept^  or  tried  to  sleep,  had  beou 
churned  up  into  thick  mud  by  the  columns  of  troops  which 
had  passed  over  it  during  the  evening.  Water  stood  deep 
in  every  hollow  place. 

When  day  broke  on  the  18th  there  was  no  sign  of  life 
in  the  Allied  position  except  in  the  outposts;  but  behind 
the  centre  of  the  French  position  Beille's  Corps  was  on 
the  move,  coming  up  from  Genappe,  beyond  which  place 
it  had  been  unable  to  advance  overnight. 

Soon  after  9  o'clock  the  weather  began  to  clear,  and 
at  11.50,  according  to  Lord  Hill,  who  had  timed  witli 
his  stopwatch  the  first  shot  fired,  the  Battle  of  Waterloo 
began. 

In  it  there  were  six  phases,  which  may  be  bettor 
understood  if  dealt  with  separately.  These  phases  m.iy 
be  summarised  as  follows : 

1.  The  assault  upon  Uougoumont. 

2.  The  attack  by  D'Erlon's  Corps  upon  the  Allied  Left 
and  Centre.  This  began  at  about  2  o'clock,  and  continued 
for  rather  more  than  an  hour,  when  the  French  wore 
driven  back  to  their  original  positions. 

3.  The  attacks  of  the  French  cavalry  upon  the  Ri^lit 
centre  of  Wellington's  position.    These  were  made  at  in- 
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teryals  between  4  and  6  p.m.,  bat  were  repulsed  by  the  w.t.ri... 
AUies.  1615 

4.  Ney's  attack  upon  the  Allied  centre,  which  began 
about  6  o'clock  and  lasted  until  nearly  7.30. 

5.  The  advance  of  the  Imperial  Guards.  They,  too, 
failed  to  penetrate  Wellington's  position;  and  their 
failure  was  loUowed  by — 

6.  A  general  advance  of  the  Allied  army  and  the  total 
rout  of  the  French,  who  were  pursued  relentlessly  by  the 
Prussians,  whose  advance-guard  of  cavalry  had  joined  the 
British  Left  soon  after  5.30  p.m. 

The  chief  object  of  the  onslaught  on  Hougoumont  was  Th.  Fir.t 
to  distract  Wellington's  attention  from  his  Centre  and  Left,  ^^"•■ 
against  which  Napoleon  was  preparing  to  direct  his  main  "tnt"" 
attack,   his  intention  being  to  capture  La  Haye  Sainte, 
press  forward,  seize  Mont  St.  Jean,  and  so  cut  Welling- 
ton off  from  his  line  of  retreat  on  Brussels,  and  Bliicher. 

Under  cover  of  a  heavy  cannonade,  Prince  Jerome's 
division  of  Reille's  Corps,  supported  by  Foy  and  Bachelu, 
descended  from  the  west  side  «.f  Napoleon's  position  and 
assailed  Hougoumont  vigorously,  soon  gaining  possession 
of  the  wood  and  advancing  to  the  walls  around  the  house 
But,  although  the  enemy  more  than  once  set  fire  to  the 
outbuildings,  Hougoumont  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Allies,  who  held  it  all  day  despite  the  hardihood  of  the 
French  attacks. 

Byng's  Brigade  of  Guards,  which  Wellington  sent  to 
assist  the  defenders,  fought  with  a  courage  and  grim 
determination  worthy  even  of  the  Guards.  The  number 
of  casualties  alone  shows  how  desperate  was  the  nature 
of  the  struggle.  During  the  first  hour  of  the  attack  a 
thousand  men  fell  at  Hougoumont,  and  many  thousands 
later  in  the  battle. 

During   the    fighting   at    Hougoumont,    the    cannonade  Th.  Secona 
became  general  along  both  lines ;  then  D'Erlon,  in  accord-  «••«"• 
ance  with  his  instructions,  ha^^ng  brought  74  guns  into 
action  on  a  ridge  in  front  of  the  French  position,  drew 
up  his  Corps  and  waited  for  the  signal  to  attack. 

This  signal  was  delayed,  for  at  one  o'clock  the  Emper'^r 
noticed  troops  moving  iu  the  far  distance,  in  the  direction 
of  St.  Lambert.  At  first,  he  hoped  they  might  be  Gronchy's 
Corps,  but  he  soon  learned  that  they  were  Blticher's.    WheVe- 
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upon  he  diBpatched  the  cavalry  of  Sabervie  and  Domont 
(and  later  yjobau's  division)  to  contain  them. 

Then  the  Emperor  gave  the  signal  for  D'Erlon's  attack 
to  begin,  and  at  1.30  the  Corps,  which  was  divided  into 
four  divisions,  numbering  in  all  16,000  men,  moved  for- 
ward in  direct  echelon  from  the  Left,  under  cover  of  the 
guns  which  had  already  been  advanced  to  within  600  yards 
of  the  Allied  position. 

D'Erlon's  front  extended  from  Papelotte  on  the  east 
to  La  Haye  Sainte  on  the  west,  and  was  supported  bv 
Bachelu's  division  of  Reille's  Corps  and  a  cavalry  division 
of  Kellermann's  command.  The  flank  brigades  were  tlip 
first  to  come  into  collision  with  the  Allies,  who  had  out 
posts  stationed  both  at  Papelotte  and  in  front  of  the  farm 
of  La  Haye  Sainte. 

The  farm-house  of  Papelotte,   held   by   a   single   com 
pany,   was  captured  immediately,  but   was  soon  retaken, 
and  thenceforth  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Allies. 

The  fighting  at  La  Haye  Sainte  was  heavy,  and  con 
tinned  for  some  time.  This  farm,  and  the  orchard  to  the 
southward  of  the  buildings,  was  held  by  Baring's  battalion 
of  the  German  Legion,  whilst  on  the  open  ground  to  tho 
west  of  the  farm's  enclosures  some  companies  of  the  same 
battalion  were  extended. 

As  these  latter  were  driven  back  by  the  French  Kir 
mishers  who  were  lerding  the  Left  echelon  of  D'Erlon's 
attack,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  on  the  crest 
immediately  above  the  threatened  point,  sent  down  the 
Luneburg  battalion  from  Kielmansegge's  brigade.  Bariufr, 
seeing  the  reinforcements  coming  down,  went  forward  to 
recover  the  orchard  which  the  French  had  seized,  and  was 
already  driving  back  the  enemy,  when  he  saw  a  Cuirassier 
regiment  approaching. 

As  it  advanced  the  German  Legion  skirmishers  retired 
ran  towards  the  orchard,  and  collided  with  the  Lunebuic 
battalion,  which  they  threw  into  disorder.  The  Cuiras 
siers,  coming  boldly  on,  rode  down  and  sabred  the  infantrv 
outside  the  enclosures;  then  re-formed  under  the  crest  of 
the  British  position,  immediately  below  where  Kielman- 
segge's and  Omptedd's  brigades  stood  in  square. 

Meanwhile,    to    east    and    west    of    La    Haye    Sainte, 
D'Erlon's    four   columns    had    moved    through    the    great 
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batlery  which  had  covered  their  advance,  and  the  French  w«t«rioo. 
guns  again  had  opened  fire — with  good  effect  on  Picton's  '***' 
division,  and  with  still  more  effect  on  Bylandt's  Dutch-  g'l"''* 
Belgian  brigade,  which  stood  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
ridge. 

The  tall  standing  crops  in  the  valley  and  the  saturated 
condition  of  the  soil  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  closely 
packed  columns  of  Frenchmen  to  maintain  regular  forma- 
tion as  they  advanced.  The  Rear  brigade  of  the  Left  Divi- 
sion (Allix's,  temporarily  commanded  by  Quiot,  Allix  being 
absent  on  special  duty)  attacked  La  Haye  Sainte,  but  the 
leading  brigade  (Bourgeois's)  inclined  away  from  the  farm, 
and  so  came  up  with  Donzelot's  division  to  the  Eight  Front 
of  Kempt's  brigade,  as  yet  unseen,  but  from  the  fire  of  which 
brigade  both  divisions  now  suffered  severely. 

Nevertheless,  the  columns  still  moved  forward — the 
drums  beating,  the  troops  shouting  "  Vive  I'Empereur !  " 
—and  got  close  to  the  road  running  across  the  British  front 
from  east  to  west.  Here  Bourgeois  attempted  to  deploy 
close  t..  Picton's  division,  Kempt  and  Pack  having  pre- 
viously moved  forward. 

Picton,  however,  had  only  the  remnants  of  two  brigades 
under  his  command,  3,000  men  in  all,  for  he  had  borne 
the  weight  of  the  French  attacks  at  Quatre  Bras;  and 
now  some  10,000  of  the  enemy  were  marching  towards  a 
gap  in  his  position,  made  by  the  retreat  of  Bylandt's 
brigade,  which  had  retired  in  confusion  before  the  advanc- 
ing French,  and  could  not  be  rallied  till  its  battalions  had 
reached  the  extreme  rear  of  Wellington's  position.  Never- 
theless, as  the  French  ascended  the  hill  and  approached  the 
hedge  which  bordered  the  road,  they  suffered  heavily,  for 
immediately  to  the  north  were  British  batteries  which  con- 
tinued to  fire  case  up  to  the  very  moment  of  the  enemy's 
arrival  at  the  batteries. 

The  French  guns  had  now  ceased  to  fire,  and  there  ^vere 
renewed  shouts  of  *'  Vive  I'Empereur!  "  as  the  troops  nerved 
themselves  for  a  great  effort  to  carry  the  British  position. 
Then  Picton  ordered  the  charge  to  be  sounded.  Imme- 
diately his  men  moved  forward  to  meet  the  enemy,  their 
leader  himself  being  among  the  first  to  fall— shot  through 
the  head.  For  a  moment,  it  seemed  that  the  thin  red 
British  line,   disordered   by  passing  through   the  sunken 
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road  would  be  overwhelmed,  not  by  the  column  in  its  front 
jLrthnI  l^\^'"^  battalion,  then  surging  up  the  ridpc 
farther  to  the  eastward.  And  overwhelmed  it  must  Lave 
^°i^u°°*    ^"""^    Uxbridge   at   this   critical    moment 

ultuf  I?^.  '*''?1'"^  ^'^  ""^^^fi^-      1°  a  f«^  minates  Pon- 
sonbys    Union    Brigade    passed    through    the    British   in- 
fantry, and  swept  down  upon  the  French  in  one  of  the 
mo&t  memorable  charges  in  the  annals  of  warfare. 
*!.  V®/**y*l  Dragoons  struck  with  their  centre  squadron 
the  leading  column  of  Donzelot's  division  which,  although 
under  fire  from  the  left  of  Kempt's  brigade,  had  no  troops 
confronting  it,  and  was  advancing  with  shouts  of  triumnl. 
across  the  ridge.      When  the  column  caught  sight  of  L 
British  cavalry  its  front  rank  opened  fire,  and  some  twenty 
Dragoons  dro-ped  from  their  saddles,  but,  without  draw- 
ing rem,   the   -  Royals "   pressed   on,   charging   into   the 
French  infantry,  sabring  all  within  reach,  and  rolled  the 
leading  column  back  upon  the  rear  battaln^rjs,  which  were 
still  advancing,  until  the  whole  became  so  crowded  together 
as  to  be  helpless. 

The  "  Royals  "  having  cut  down  many  men,  demoralised 
more,  and  taken  an  Eagle,  dashed  on  to  the  supportin.' 
columns;  and  presently,  when  the  InniskiUing  Dragoons 
had  broken  through  Donzelot's  rear  demibrigades;  the 
entire  French  division  turned,  and  ran  before  the  pursuing 
cavalry,  leaving  some  3,000  men  to  be  taken  as  prisoners 
by  Picton's  men,  who  captured  another  Eagle 

Meanwhile,  to  the  west  of  the  Genappe-Brussels  road, 
Alten  8  division  had  been  resisting  valiantly  the  onslaughts 
of  Kellermann's  Cuirassiers.  Against  these,  almost  simul- 
taneous with  the  movement  of  Ponsonby's  brigade,  Lord 
Somerset  launched  his  Heavy  Cavalry  Brigade. 

The  British  troopers  and  the  French  Cuirassiers  col- 
lided, said  an  eyewitness,  "like  two  walls."  But  the 
result  was  never  for  a  moment  doubtful.  Our  men  were 
better  trained  than  the  Frenchmen;  they  were  also  better 
mounted  on  bigger  horses,  and,  in  addition,  had  all  the 
advantage  of  the  descending  slope.  The  Cuirassiers,  there- 
fore, unable  to  resist  them,  turned,  followed  closely  by  the 
Heavy  cavalry,  who  soon  became  mingled  with  the  Union 
ilrigade. 

The  two  brigades,  galloping  forward,  then  dashed  at 
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the  batteries  with  which  D'Erlon  had  covered  the  advance  w«t«ilo», 
of  his  infantry,  and  not  only  killed  gunners  and  horses,  ^JJ^^ 
but  spiked  many  of  the  guns.      Now,  however,  the  two  coiiiiiet. 
brigades,  carried  away  by  excitement,  got  out  of  hand  and 
scattered,  with  the  result  that  they  suffered  heavily  at  the 
hands  of  Milhaud's  Cuirassiers  and  Jaquinot's  Lancers, 
who  came  up  in  time  to  save  D'Erlon's  Corps  from  ovtr 
whelming  disaster. 

Lord  Uxbridge  had  intended  that  Vandeleur's  cavalry 
should  move  in  support  of  the  Union  Brigade,  but,  owing 
to  a  misunderstanding  of  orders,  Vandeleur  advanced 
his  brigade  too  late  to  prevent  the  heavy  losses  which 
were  inflicted  on  Ponsonby's  and  Somerset's  disorganised 
squadrons. 

Sir  William  Ponsonby  himself  was  among  the  slain. 
After  he  had  crossed  the  valley  the  hack  he  was  riding 
became  exhausted  and  could  move  no  faster  than  at  a 
walk.  Seeing,  therefore,  a  squadron  of  Jaquinot's  Lancers 
approaching,  Ponsonby  took  a  locket  from  his  neck  and 
gave  it  to  his  aide-de-camp,  who  was  better  mounted, 
begging  him  to  see  that  it  should  be  faithfully  delivered 
to  Lady  Ponsonby.  This  mission  the  aide-de-camp  never 
fulfilled,  for  he,  too,  was  speared. 

Jaquinot's  men  gave  quarter  to  no  one.  Milhaud's 
Cuirassiers,  on  the  other  hand,  acted  differently.  One  of 
them  galloped  at  a  trumpeter  with  the  intention  of  run- 
ning him  through;  but,  seeing  how  young  the  boy  was, 
he  dropped  the  point  of  his  sword  and  passed  on.  Un- 
fortunately, he  was  killed  a  moment  later  by  a  (2nd)  Life 
Guardsman,  who  failed  to  notice  that  he  had  spared  the  lad. 

It  .  pleasant  to  record  another  case  of  generous  con- 
duct, wiiich,  happily,  met  with  a  reward.  Major  Poten, 
of  the  King's  German  Legion,  having  lost  an  arm  in  the 
Peninsula,  was  usually  accompanied  at  Waterl"''  »>y  two 
non-commissioned  officers,  deputed  to  ride  one  <j.'>  either 
side  of  him.  During  the  confusion  of  a  charge  the  Major 
became  separated  from  his  escort,  and  presently  found 
himself  confronted  by,  and  at  the  mercy  of,  a  Cuirassier. 

Already  the  man  had  raised  his  sword,  and  was  about 
to  strike  when  he  happened  to  notice  that  the  Major  had 
no  right  arm.  Immediately  he  lowered  the  point  of  his 
sword  to  "  the  salute  "  and  rode  away. 
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After  the  Allied  armies  bad  occupied  Pari.  Major  Poten 

Til.  S..M4  ^r    «  ■?***;  *°^  recogniged,  the  aMallaot  who  had  spared 

"—  ?i?"    TS**'"^«»^"t  the  man,  and  reported  hi.  generous 

action  to  the  colonel  of  his  regiment. 

HoLm*  ^"^"'*'  received  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 


.nn!?  .J^*"'''  °^J^l  ^^^'*^  '^^^^'•y  t«  t»»«  D'aio  position 
ended  the  second  phase  of  the  battle.  Napoleon's  grea° 
effort  to  penetrate  Wellington's  Left  centre  had  failed  com- 
pletely, and,  due  mu  ly  to  the  headlong  charge  of  the 
British  cavalry,  D'Erlon's  Corps  had  been  routed: 
h,  fh!  n  .?.T*°^  resistance  offered  against  his  attacks 
lin  TTu^  5  'f'^"*'^  ^"^  ^°°**  «»  »  surprise  to  Napo- 
leon. Hitherto,  in  his  self-confldent  mind,  he  had  regarded 
the  reputation  which  our  infantry  had  won  merely  Is  ev 
aggerated  nonsense;  and  he  had  laughed  at  Marshal  Soult 
when  the  latter,  from  the  memory  It  his  own  ex^rSnce 
Sii«!  ^Tir^'^  Campaign,  ventured  to  give  warning  and 
E^^;J  }''\''''^  •^*""  ^^  Wellington,"  sneered  the 

I^^Z:    w°,r  '°  y^'^  '^^  ^«  ''  "  ^^  Ge°«ral;  but 

I  tell  you  Wellington  is  a  bad  General,  and  the  EneUsh 

are  bad  troops,  they  will  be  merely  a  breakfast  ffr  us  " 

I  earnestly  hope  so,"  was  Soult's  reply.    So  far.  events 

oft^rl??!.*''  f"'"'t^'^  '«*"'  for"^  Napoleon's' attack 
ILv  i"^  ^'^*^*''*  ^"^  ^«'*   *»»«   British   troops  un- 

shaken, and  now  the  Prussians  were  already  menacing  the 
French  Right  flank.    For  once  in  his  life  the  EmperoJ  found 

thTS^V'^'^'"*';  »^^»>^«  t°  decide  in  his  mind^wha  wa. 
the  best  course  of  action  now  to  be  pursued.  And,  while 
Napoleon    was    hesitating,    the    Prussians    were   Rawing 

BuFoh^^'l  i^U'^y^  °^  *^^  17th-18th  Wellington  and 
then  that  tt  ^.°  in  communication,  and  it  wal  decided 
WaU^V  i  ^J^^^^^T"**  «h<>"i<i  resume  his  march  from 
Wavre  at  daybreak-the  1st  Corps  (Ziethen)  moving  via 
Ohan  to  support  Wellington's  left;    the  three  rem^ninL" 

S  flrk.'"^  "'"  ^''  ^°'*^'*  ***  '""   "P«°  ^'*P«'««"'« 

th.Tu^''  ""^^"^  *****  arrangements  Blttcher  fuUy  expected 
that  he  would  arrive  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  by  noon     But 
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in  this  he  was  diuppointed.    In  the  first  place,  the  exhaua-  WaimI**, 
tion  of  his  troopa  and  the  rain  which  had  fallen  during  the  *V*' 
night  made  it  impowible  for  the  march  to  begin  till  seven  J'^J^^*.' 
o'clock;    and  the  state  of  the  roads  was  such  as  to  allow       ''**** 
only  of  the  slowest  progress. 

Indeed,  no  army,  save  one  thirsting  for  vengeance  on 
the  enemy  as  was  the  Prussian,  could  have  moved  along 
such  roads  at  all.  Once  even  Bliicher's  men  demurred. 
The  guns  had  sunk  axle-deep  in  the  mire,  and  it  was  more 
than  men  and  horses  together  could  do  to  pull  them  out 
again. 

"  We  cannot  go  on,"  exclaimed  the  weary  troops.  "  We 
cannot  go  on !  "  "  But  you  must  go  on,"  said  the  indomit- 
able BlOcher.  "  I  have  pledged  my  word  to  Wellington ; 
you  will  not  have  me  break  it."  And  on  the  army  went— 
slowly,  but  on;  Ziethen  towards  Ohain;  the  4th  Corps 
(BQlow)  and  the  2nd  Corps  (Pirch)  in  the  direction  of  St. 
I<ambert. 

Meanwhile,  the  3rd  Corps  (Thielman)  was  fighting 
Grouchy  at  Wavre.  So  soon  as  Grouchy  attacked  him, 
Thielman— for  he  had  only  16,000  men  with  whom  to 
oppose  more  than  30,000  of  the  enemy— sent  word  to 
Bllicher,  begging  for  reinforcements. 

But  BlQcher  refused  to  send  a  man.  "  It  is  not  at 
Wavre,"  he  replied,  "  but  at  Waterloo  that  the  campaign 
will  be  decided."  And  the  Prussian  General,  in  order  to 
decide  that  campaign,  deliberately  left  Thielman  unaided 
to  grapple  with  Grouchy's  corps  as  best  he  could,  while  he 
himself,  with  the  main  army,  advanced  on  Waterloo. 

By  that  act,  Marshal  Vorwftrts  ("  Forwards  "),  as  his 
soldiers  named  him,  more  than  justified  the  faith  which 
Wellington  had  reposed  in  him.  Not  only  had  BlOcher— 
and  he  was  a  man  seventy-two  years  old,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, who  had  been  severely  shaken  by  the  mishap 
which  had  befallen  him  on  the  16th— to  contend  with  the 
badness  of  the  roads  and  the  exhaustion  of  his  army,  but 
also  with  the  opposition  of  his  officers. 

General  Gneisenau,  the  Chief  of  the  Staflf,  strongly 
disapproved  of  the  advance  on  Waterloo.  Gneisenau  had 
but  little  confidence  in  Wellington,  and  he  was  greatly 
perturbed  as  to  what  would  happen  to  Blftcher's  army 
should    the    British    retreat    from    Waterloo    before    the 
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PruMlang  could  arrive.     -  If  the   Engligh,"   he  urgunl. 

only   make   a   demonstration    with   a   Rearguard,    and 

then  fall  back  on  Brussels,  we  shall  be  caught  in  makiuL- 

a  flank  murc'h  in  a  difficult  country,  and  have  the  who!,. 

r'^  L     ^^^  /•*"'■•*  "''"•y  ""  "■•"     It  ^as  not  until  he 
heard  the  sound  of  the  heavy  cannonade  which  opened  about 
12  o  clock,  that  the  Prussian  Chief  of  the  Staff  felt  con 
vinced  that  the  British  meant  to  light  on  their  ground 

To  anticipate,  at  4.30  p.m.  BUlow's  Corps  debouched  from 
Bois  de  Paris,  two  and  a  half  miles  due  east  of  La  Have 
Bainte,  and  before  fi  o'clock  some  30,000  Prussians  wcro 
marching  from  Frischermont  towards  Planchenoit.  directly 
upon  the  rear  of  the  French  Right  flank. 

Napoleon,  at  about  half -past  three,  resolved  to  mako 
yet  another  attempt  to  cut  his  way  through  Wellington's 
position,  and  so  achieve  victory  before  the  Prussians  could 
arrive  m  force.  His  infantry  had  failed  to  move  the 
«riti8h;  but  his  cavalry,  as  he  thought,  would  prove  irrc 
sistible.  Accordingly,  he  gave  orders  to  Marshal  Ney  to 
charge  with  a  mass  of  horsemen  the  Right  Centre  of  the 
Allied  position. 

At  the  same  time,  in  accordance  with  his  practice  of 
colouring  reports  as  he  thought  would  best  suit  the  objoot 
he  had  immediately  in  view,  the  Emperor  sent  his  aide  do 
camp  Labedoydre,  to  pifts  down  from  right  to  left  of  tl.o 
attacking  columns,  and  assure  the  generals  that  the  sound 
of  t^e  firing  heard  on  the  extreme  right  and  right-rear  ol 
tne  trench  position  came  from  Grouchy's  Corps. 

That  firing  in  fact  was  the  outcome  of  the  desperate 
struggle  then  beginning  between  the  6th  Corps  (Lobau's) 
and  the  advancing  Prussians.  The  French  soldiers,  there 
fore,  had  grounds  for  their  distrust  of  the  Staff,  and  for 
declining  to  believe  anything  which  was  not  confirmed  l.v 
their  own  eyesight.  Such  false  statements  as  that  quotnl 
above  were  bitteriy  resented  by  Marshal  Ney,  who  later 
stigmatised  them  in  the  plainest  terms 

The  French  army  at  Waterloo  suffered  more,  perhaps, 
from  the  want  of  able  cavalry  leaders  than  from  anythint: 
else.  There  were  many  brave  men  under  Napoleon  at 
Waterloo;  and  all  his  generals  were  in  the  prime  of  life. 
The  Emperor  himself  was  only  forty-six  years  of  age,  as 
also  were  Ney,  Soult,  Lobau,  and  Kellermann,  whilst  all 
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the  other  generals  of  note  were  younger ;  but,  except  Keller-  w«t«rf»«, 
mann,  there  was  no  Cavalry  leader.  ibib> 

Murat  would  have  been  an  invaluable  addition  of  IJ^^**'* 
strength,  and  Napoleon  bitterly  regretted  later  that  he  * 
had  decided  not  to  employ  him.  Murat,  as  the  Emperor 
wrote  at  St.  Helena,  "  would  perhaps  have  achieved  the 
victory  for  us."  Ney,  who  led  the  cavalry  as  well  as  the 
infantry  charges  on  the  18th,  however  brave,  however 
much  experienced  in  war,  was  so  far  as  cavalry  was  con- 
cerned a  poor  substitute  for  Murat,  who  had  the  great 
characteristic  of  inspiring  his  followers  with  the  utmost 
devotion  and  his  enemies  with  terror.  To  make  matters 
worse,  moreover,  Ney  refused  to  listen  to  the  advice  of 
Eellermann,  who  was  greatly  superior  to  him  as  a  Leader 
of  Horse,  and,  either  because  he  did  not  believe  the  men 
and  horses  to  be  sufficiently  trained  for  employment  in 
line  formation,  or  because  he  personally  preferred  to  use 
masses  similar  to  those  in  which  he  sent  forward  the 
infantry,  advanced  his  cavalry,  throughout  the  battle,  in 
successive  lines  of  columns.  Thus  every  horse  and  rider 
struck  down  in  the  crowded  ranks  entailed  the  fall  of  many 
others,  and  impeded  the  advance. 


I 


The  French  cavalry  attacks  were  prefaced  by  a  terrific 
cannonade,  all  Napoleon's  available  batteries  being  brought 
into  action.  Then,  about  4  o'clock.  Marshal  Ney  led  4,500 
men,  Milhaud's  corps  of  Cuirassiers  (21  squadrons)  and 
the  Light  cavalry  of  the  Guard  (19  squadrons),  across  the 
open  space  between  La  Haye  Sainte  and  Hougoumont. 

Every  French  trooper  fully  believed  that  he  was  going 
forward  to  complete  a  victory  which  had  already  been 
practically  won.  Of  the  British  infantry  nothing  could 
be  seen,  and  although  the  Allied  artillerjmen,  both  British 
and  Qerman,  stood  up  to  their  guns  until  the  cavalry  had 
actually  reached  them— when  "  by  order,"  they  ran  back 
and  lay  down  under  the  bayonets  of  the  squares  formed 
in  their  rear— the  Frenchmen  thought  that  Wellington's 
infantry  were  in  full  retreat. 

So  the  immense  mass  moved  forward  full  of  confidence, 
squadron  after  squadron,  with  waving  plumes  and  shim- 
mering breast-plates,  not  a  single  man  of  the  two  Corps 
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being  left  in  Reterve.  At  flrat  they  moved  at  a  alow  trot : 
and  while  their  own  artillery  necesaarily  ceawd  Are,  the 
Britiih  batteriei,  though  firing  as  rapidly  as  poiriblo, 
could  icarcely  mim  the  enormoni  target.  Despite  flie 
gaps  loon  made  in  their  ronks,  the  undaunted  B'renchmen 
came  on.  Steadily,  though  slowly,  they  advanced  until 
the  guns  of  the  Allies,  now  double-loaded  with  case  and 
canister  shot,  were  flred  with  the  muzzles,  in  many  cases, 
actually  touching  men  and  horses  ere  the  gunners  ran 
baclc  to  the  infantry  squares.  Not  even  then  did  the 
Frenchmen  waver ! 

As  the  first  line  mounted  the  crest  of  the  Allied  position, 
trumpeters  sounded  the  charge,  and  the  leading  squadronH 
disappeared  momentarily  from  the  sight  of  those  following 
them.  A  triumphant  cheer  broke  from  the  ranks  of  the 
rear  French  squadrons.  The  victory  had  been  won,  it 
seemed ;  the  Allies  were  in  full  retreat.  And  the  troopers 
pressed  forward,  eager  for  the  pursuit. 

But  the  victory  had  not  been  won ;  and  as  they  mounted 
the  crest  the  French  squadrons  saw,  instead  of  a  retreating 
infantry,  some  6,000  men— Alten's  division— ranged  in  t.vo 
lines  of  nine  squares,  standing  there  as  if  rooted  in  tlio 
ground.  On  the  left  of  this  division  stood  a  brigade  of 
Brunswick  troops,  and  on  the  right,  Maitland's  Brigade 
of  Guards.  Behind  the  infantry  were  the  remnants  of  the 
Heavy  cavalry^  and  DOmberg's  Light  Cavalry  Brigade. 

As  the  Cuirassiers  rode  against  the  squares  not  a 
musket  was  fired  until  the  Frenchmen  were  within  thirty 
paces,  and  then  the  havoc  wrought  was  ghastly.  But 
though  the  enemy  did  not  flinch,  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
but  few  actually  collided  with  the  squares  of  bristliiiK 
bayonets.  Every  attack  was  made  in  column.  Individuals 
rode  up  to  our  men,  and  strove  to  knock  aside  the  bayonets. 
But  the  only  result  was  that  their  bodies  and  those  of  their 
horses  soon  formed  ramparts  round  the  squares. 

Writing  to  Lord  Beresford  on  July  2nd,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  observed  :  «<  We  had  the  French  cavalry  walk- 
ing about  us  for  some  time  as  if  they  had  been  our  own." 
And  this  is  what  actually  did  happen;  the  enemy  walked 
about  but  did  not  charge  our  squares. 

The  French  officers  showed  the  most  devoted  gallantry. 
One  who,  with  desperate  valour,  had  penetrated  a  square, 
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1*7  iorel7  wounded  on  the  ground,  and  begged  oar  soldleri  w*t«rlM. 
to  kill  him.    Thle  they  refueed  to  do;  and,  intensely  morti-  }*}*' 
fled  by  his  men's  failure  to  follow  him,  the  Frenchman  took  J£l,. 
his  own  life.    The  enemy's  private  soldiers  were  courageous 
enough,  but  not  sufficiently  trained  to  follow  their  leaders 
closely,  and  thus  they  proved  incapable  of  making  vigorous 
concerted  attacks. 

As  the  successive  regiments  came  up  they  got  mixed, 
not  only  in  stiuadrons  but  by  regiments  and  corps.  Then 
they  were  charged  by  the  British  cavalry,  and  driven  off 
the  plateau.  Though  now  our  horsemen,  pruflting  by  the 
errors  of  their  comrades,  generally  advanced  no  farther 
than  the  southern  slopes,  one  regiment,  forgetful  of  orders, 
charged  down  into  the  valley,  and,  being  surrounded  by 
hostile  horsemen,  suffered  considerably;  and,  when  gallop- 
ing back,  the  Dragoons  lost  in  addition  many  men  from 
the  fire  of  the  British  infantry,  who  mistook  them  for  the 
enemy. 

The  French  cavalry  after  its  first  repulse,  reforming 
under  the  British  position,  repeated  their  attack,  f'is  time 
holding  back  a  portion  of  their  third  line  to  meet  the  Bri<  ik  i 
squadrons;  but  after  a  time  they  were  again  repulsed  tuu 
driven  back  to  the  low  ground.  During  one  of  these  attacks 
Lord  Uxhridge  led  a  squadron  of  Household  Cavalry  against 
a  huge  column  of  the  enemy's  horsemen  and,  although  he 
failed  to  drive  it  back,  arrested  its  progress. 

Although  the  French  squadrons  were  unable  to  remain 
halted  within  sight  of  our  guns,  they  merely  withdrew  below 
the  crest,  and  individuals  menaced  the  guns  whenever  an 
attempt  was  made  to  reload  them.  Major  Lloyd,  with 
one  gunner  of  his  battery,  succeeded  in  firing  six  rounds 
into  a  serried  mass,  the  headdress  of  which  he  could  just 
see;  but  he  was  interrupted  again  and  again  when  about 
to  fire  by  an  officer  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  who,  though 
alone,  rode  straight  at  the  Major  several  times  when  he 
was  reloading.  A  Brunswick  rifleman  shot  the  French- 
man, and  eventually  Major  Lloyd  himself  was  mortally 
wounded  by  one  of  the  enemy's  indomitable,  devoted 
officers. 

Undaunted  by  these  costly  reverses,  Key  returned  yet 
again  to  the  crest  of  Wellington's  position— now  with  77 
squadrons,  for  he  supported  the  survivors  of  the  former 
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Tfc.Tki.4     «°yof  ■  dlTWon  of  Bemry  caTali7  of  the  Guard,  con«Uf 
fU^  ing  of  «lx  *,uiKlron«  of  Hor*  Grenadier,  and  JZ  If 

Drnoon.;  ,u  .11.  a  winforcement  of  37  .qnaSwn. 

Kellermann  implored  Ncy  to  keep  in  riwrre  a  part  of 

a  .nLT»  horm-men  advanced,  iH>me  12,000  .trong,  ovc^ 
a  apace  too  .miill  for  their  proper  employment  even  in 
column,   and  ground,  moreover,  Jncumb^Tby  corpT. 

But   thi.  great   advHnce   in   mai»-the   irreate.t    I*   . 
«id,  that  ever  ha«  been  made  by  ca^^  aK  hlfantr; 

For  upward,  of  an  hour."   declared  Lord  Hill,   "  onv 
litfle  «,uare.  were  .urround<^  by  the  *lite  of  the  Frond 
cavalry :    they  gallantly  .tood  within   forty  paces  of  1 
unable  to  leap  over  the  bri.tling  line  of^bZnet.    u   ' 
n  ";L*°  r*!"*'    ''"^    determined    never   to    .nr,i'nde 

fur  m';^^,  "'  '^T  '''''  *^'*'*PP'°«  *"  «»  dlrecttonTfro;, 
our  murderou.  fire,  yet  n.  funt  a.  they  dropped  othm 
came  up  to  supply  their  place.."  "™PP«»  otnerK 

or  ]jn!l  '""!^'  ^^^T"  '""'■  *"<*  "'^  o'<^'ock,   Noy  lo.I 

wua«.  Zrt't.^'^T^  r"^'^  ««»*°-*  t»^e  British 
.quare.,  and,  according  to  the  account,  of  the  French 
officer.,  the  «iuadron.  were  handled  better  in  the  lator 
than  in  the  early  advance.;  but  the  final  reault  wl« 
identical  with  that  of  the  previous  attack. 

Nor  is  this  failure  altogether  surprising  when  one  re- 

atTwall"*  r^  '"r^"  '^"'''''  '^""  ^"'  '^  '^'  genera  Iv 
at   a   walk.     The   Cuirassier,   were   men   of   magnificent 

Police  (Gendarmes),  and  draft,  of  30  picked  men  from 
each  Dragoon  regiment  in  the  Service-but  they  had  not 
worked  together  even  in  Wjuadrous,  and  half  the  hormn 
Lad  only  recently  been  purchased. 

Toward,  six  o'clock  the  Horsemen  slowly  withdrew,  aii.i 
those  that  were  left  in  the  ranks  re-formed  between  La 
Haye  Sainte  and  Hougoumont,  whence  they  had  started. 
Two-third.  of  their  number  were  strewn  on  the  slopes  an.I 
plateau  of  the  Allied  position;  nearly  all  their  field  ofHccis 
had  been  killed  or  wounded,  and  some  of  the  few  who 
escaped,  unscathed  by  sword  or  bullet,  had  been  hurt 
renously  by  the  pressure  in  the  maw  of  horse. 
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Uoder  corer  of  tbete  cavalry  attacks  the  remnanta  of  w««*riM. 
D'ErloD'H  Corpa  came  forward  and  made  a  furious  amault  '*'*' 
on  La  Haye  Balote.    For  a  while  Bariog'a  men  Taliantly  JJ^J*"*^ 
stood  their  -<d,  but,  as  they  had  been  fighting  almost 

without  cet  since  tlie  Iwttle  began,   their  power  of 

resistance  was  now  rapidly  ebbing,  and  their  ammunition 
had  almost  given  out.  Further  resistance,  therefore^  was 
impossible,  uud  at  about  six  o'clock  Baring  abandoned  La 
Haye  Baiute. 

Wellington's  position  was  now  critical.  The  French 
were  established  within  sixty  yards  of  his  main  position; 
and  their  infantry,  by  lining  the  southern  crest  of  the 
ridge  held  by  the  Allies,  were  able  to  iwur  a  hot  fire  into 
Alten's  and  Kempt's  divisions.  From  this  our  men  suffered 
terribly,  for  the  27th  (Royal  Inniskilling)  Fusiliers,  stand- 
ing immediately  north  of  the  cross-roads,  in  a  very  short 
time  lost  half  their  numbers,  but  without  flinching  or 
moving  from  the  spot! 

The  enduring  courage  of  the  27th  was  remarkable,  even 
amongst  the  muny  heroic  deeds  performed  that  day.  The 
battalion  hud  been  quartered  at  (Iheut,  and  bad  marched 
thence,  over  forty  miles,  without  halting  for  more  than 
a  few  minutes,  to  Mont  St.  Jean,  the  village  south  of 
Waterloo,  where  the  men  slept  soundly  from  9  a.m.  to 
3  P.M.  on  the  18th.  Then  they  took  post  In  Wellington's 
position  to  close  the  open  gop  which  had  been  caused  by 
the  retirement  of  Bylandt's  troops.  Later,  when  the  French 
occupied  the  knoll  above  the  sand-pi i  near  La  Uaye  Salnte, 
the  enemy  fired  into  the  Inniskilllngs  with  such  effect  that 
eventually  two-thirds  of  the  battalion  fell,  yet  no  man 
flinched. 

The  survivors  of  a  battalion  of  Kielmansegge's  brigade 
also  stood  firm  under  equally  trying  circumstances.  The 
French  succeeded  in  bringing  two  gtms  Into  action  to 
the  west  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  within  300  yards  of  the 
Allied  line,  and  before  they  could  be  driven  buck,  fired  two 
or  three  rounds  at  the  square,  completely  blowing  away  one 
face  of  it. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  thereupon  ordered  Brigadier- 
General  Ompteda  to  deploy  and  move  against  the  enemy's 
infantry,  then  advancing.  Ompteda  pointed  out  that  the 
French  cavalry  were  immediately  under  the  crest ;  but  the 
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Prince,  diaregarding  thii  warning,  ordered  him  to  be  silent 
and  obey.  At  once,  therefore,  Ompteda  deployed  the  5th 
Battalion,  and  charged.  The  French  infantry  drew  back, 
but  a  regiment  of  Cuirassiers  catching  Ompteda's  men 
in  flank,  rolled  them  up  from  Right  to  Left,  killing  tbo 
Brigadier  and  destroying  the  battalion.  Only  30  effectivps 
answered  the  muster-roll  after  this  unfortunate  attack. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  though  a  very  incompetent  soldier, 
was  a  brave  man,  and  shortly  after  Ompteda's  death,  led 
forward  apother  hattalion,  and  was  himself  wounded.  This 
wound  was  fortunate  for  his  reputation,  as  it  tended  to 
make  people  forget  that  he  had  been  the  direct  cause  of 
the  loss  of  the  69th  (2nd  Welsh)  Regiment  at  Quatrc 
Bras,  and  of  Ompteda's  two  battalions. 

Happily  for  Wellington,  Napoleon  failed  to  observe  the 
advantage  which  his  troops  had  gained  at  La  Haye  gainte, 
for  at  this  time  the  Emperor's  attention  was  distracted  by 
the  approach  of  the  Prussians.  BUlow  was  already 
attacking  Planchenoit;  Ziethen  was  almost  in  touch  with 
Wellington;  and  this  serious  menace  to  his  Rigb*  monon 
olised  all  Napoleon's  energies. 

The  blow  at  the  Centre  of  the  Allied  position,  there 
fore,   was   not   forced   home,     goon   after   5.30   p.m.    the 
Prussian  cavalry  came  up  on  the  Left  of  the  British  posi 
tion.    Lord  Uxbridge  was  then  able  to  move  the  brigades 
of  Vivian  and  Vandeleur  to   support   the  infantry   near 
La  Haye  gainte. 

When  gir  Hussey  Vivian  arrived  at  the  Centre  of  the 
position,  the  scene  of  ruin  in  the  vicinity  of  the  crossroads 
showed  no  indication  of  the  coming  victory.  Hundreds  of 
men,  dead  and  dying,  lay  on  the  ridge;  while  numberless 
loose  and  mutilated  horses  wandered  in  circles,  bewildered 
by  the  smoke  and  deafening  noise  of  the  guns. 

Near  the  cross-roads  Vivian  met  Lord  Edward  gomer 
set  with  two  weak  squadrons  of  Household  cavalry,  and 
asked  :  "  Where  is  your  brigade  ?  "  Lord  gomerset  pointed 
significantly  to  the  few  men  then  in  the  saddles.  None 
the  less,  the  immediate  danger  at  La  Haye  gainte  had 
passed  before,  at  7.30,  Napoleon  made  his  final  bid  for 
victory  by  an  attack  by  all  three  Arms  along  the  whole 
of  the  Allied  position. 
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Under  cover  of  a  cloud  of  skirmisbera  and  a  deafening  w«t«rio», 
cannonade,    the    advance    began.      D'Erlon    directed    the  ""' 
attack  against  the  Left  Centre  of  the  Allies,  where  stood  nLV**^ 
the  brigades  of  Lambert,  Best,  and  Kempt;    whilst  Mar- 
shal Ney,  with  10  battalions  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  and 
many  battiries,  advanced  from  "La  Belle  Alliance,"  be- 
tween Hougoumont  and  La  Haye  Sainte,  directly  against 
the  Right  Centre  of  Wellington's  position. 

"  Napoleon  rode  forward  to  a  spot  by  which  his  veterans 
were  to  pass ;  and,  as  they  approached,  he  raised  his  arm, 
and  pointed  to  the  position  of  the  Allies,  as  if  to  tell  them 
that  their  path  lay  there.  They  answered  with  loud  cries 
of  '  Vive  I'Empereur ! '  and  descended  the  hill  from  their 
own  side,  into  that  *  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,'  while 
the  batteries  thundered  with  redoubled  vigour  over  their 
heads  upon  the  British  line." 

In  stately  array,  moving  forward  in  two  bodies,  one 
slightly  in  front  of  the  other,  the  Imperial  Guard  advanced. 
As  they  neared  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  behind  which  were 
crouching  Maitland's  Brigade  of  Guards  and  Adams' 
brigade,  the  French  guns  ceased  fire.  The  guns  of  the 
Allies  continued  in  action  on  the  advancing  Frenchmen 
who,  nevertheless,  still  moved  majestically  forward.  Mar- 
shal Ney  riding  at  their  head,  till  his  horse  was  shot  under 
him ;  when  that  dauntless  soldier,  sword  in  hand,  continued 
to  lead  his  men,  on  foot,  up  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hill  and 
on  to  the  crest. 

There,  naturally,  the  French  troops  expected  to  find 
Wellington's  battalions  awaiting  them,  but,  to  their 
amazement,  no  soldiers  could  be  seen— only  dense  clouds 
of  smoke,  and  a  small  group  of  officers,  among  whom  sat 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  For  a  moment  the  French  veterans 
hesitated.  Then  a  command  rang  out :  "  Up  Guards !  "  and 
up  started  a  line  of  the  British  Guards  in  perfect  order. 

The  French  officers  made  a  brave  effort  to  deploy  their 
columns,  but  it  was  too  late.  The  British  Guards  were 
already  upon  them;  and,  a  few  minutes  later,  Napoleon's 
hitherto  unbeaten  veterans  turned  and  went  down  the  hill 
a  disorganised  rabble. 

The  second  column  of  the  Imperial  Guard  advanced  a 
little  while  after  the  first.  This  gave  Maitland  time  to 
re-form    his    brigade,    and    furthermore    enabled    Colonel 
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Colborne,  of  the  52nd,  in  Adams'  brigade,  to  take  up  a 
position  with  his  men  on  the  left  flank  of  the  oncoming 
French.  Caught  thus  between  two  fires,  even  picked 
soldiers  like  Napoleon's  veterans  were  powerless,  and  the 
second  column  of  the  Imperial  Guard  turned  and  re- 
treated, closely  pursued  by  Adams'  victorious  brigade,  in 
the  direction  of  La  Haye  Sainte. 

Here  they  became  mingled  with  the  infantry  of  Donze 
lot's  division ;  and  the  news  that  the  Guard  had  been  routed 
soon  spread  through  the  whole  of  D'Erlon's  corps— wit!i 
disastrous  results.  Battalion  after  battalion  began  to 
waver,  and  officers  could  not  rally  them. 

One  of  Napoleon's  Generals,  Foy,  a  very  brave  soldier, 
has  left  on  record  a  striking  tribute  to  the  splendid  obstinacy 
of  the  British  infantry  as  it  stood  unmoved  by  the  assaults 
of  courageous  Frenchmen. 

"  Wounded,  vehicles,  reserve  ammunition  train,  anx- 
iliary  troops,  were  hurrying  in  confusion  towards  Brussels. 
The  Angel  of  Death  was  ever  before  their  eyes,  and  busy 
in  their  ranks.  Disgrace  lay  behind  them.  In  these  ter- 
rible circumstances,  neither  the  bullets  of  the  Imperial 
Guard  nor  the  hitherto  victorious  French  cavalry  could 
break  the  immovable  British  infantry.  One  would  have 
been  inclined  to  believe  that  they  had  taken  root  to  tlie 
ground  if  the  battalions  had  not,  some  few  moments  after 
the  sun  set,  moved  forward  in  grand  array.  This  they  did 
when  the  arrival  of  the  Prussian  army  showed  Wellington 
that,  thanks  to  his  numbers,  thanks  to  his  masterly  in- 
activity, and  to  his  knowing  how  to  place  his  brave  men 
in  a  defensive  position,  he  had  won  the  most  decisive  vie 
tory  of  our  age." 


I 


Napoleon,  near  "  La  Belle  Alliance,"  still  had  in  reserve 
two  battalions  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  around  these  he 
and  Ney  proceeded  to  marshal  the  remnants  of  the  defeated 
veterans  in  the  hope  that  it  might  yet  be  possible  to  deliver 
another  attack  upon  the  Allied  position. 

Wellington   now   assumed   the   offensive.     He   ordered 
Vivian  and  Vandeleur  to  charge  the  troops  which  Napo 
Icon  was  endeavouring  to  re-form.    Then  he  gave  the  order 
for  a  general  advance  of  his  army. 
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It  was  now  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  as  the  British  w*t«rioe, 
and  Qerman  regiments  eagerly  moved  forward  against  the  *■*■' 
foe  whose  attacks  they  had  been  resisting  for  nine  hours,  JJ'.f"*'' 
the  setting  sun  showed  behind  the  clouds,  and  shone,  for 
the  first  time  that  day,  on  the  bayonets  of  the  Allies,  now 
surging  down  the  slope. 

Wellington  himself  rode  among  the  foremost  of  the 
pursuers,  recklessly  exposing  himself  to  danger,  at  the 
head  of  Adams'  brigade,  where  the  bullets  still  flew  thick 
and  fast.  Once  a  member  of  his  Staff  ventured  to  remon- 
strate with  him,  but  the  Duke  laughed  lightly.  "  Never 
mind,"  he  said ;  "let  them  fire  away ;  the  battle's  won, 
and  my  life  is  of  no  consequence  now." 

Meanwhile,  as  Vivian's  brigade  descended  the  slope, 
covered  with  dead  and  wounded  men,  the  smoke  hung  so 
thick  over  the  ground  that  the  Brigadier  could  see  nothing ; 
but  the  fire  and  shouting  to  the  eastward  showed  that  the 
French  were  falling  back.  When  the  brigade  got  to  the 
low  ground  Vidian  saw  in  front  of  him  crowds  of  scattered 
fugitives,  and  two  or  three  well-formed  squares  of  infantry, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  cavalry  and  artillery. 

The  cavalry  were  the  remnants  of  the  squadrons  which 
had  been  recklessly  squandered  between  4  and  6  p.m.  ;  the 
infantry,  four  battalions  of  the  Middle  Guard.  The  latter 
were  charged  in  flank  by  several  British  squadrons,  and 
put  in  disorder.  The  fugitives  ran  back,  and,  according 
to  Napoleon  himself,  "  others,  seeing  troops  of  the  Guard 
flying,  thought  it  was  the  Old  Guard,  and  the  panic  spread 
immediately  over  the  whole  battle-field." 

While  Vivian  was  advancing  to  attack,  he  received  an 
order  not  to  charge  infantry  unless  he  felt  sure  of  breaking 
the  squares.  He  urged,  however,  that  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
if  unmolested,  might  charge  our  infantry.  Accordingly,  he 
led  the  10th  Hussars  against  a  regiment  of  Lancers  which 
formed  the  Left  of  the  French  horsemen. 

A  squadron  of  Cuirassiers  attempted  to  arrest  the 
advance,  but  was  beaten  back.  A  regiment  of  French 
Carabiniers,  charging  our  cavalry,  came  under  infantry 
fire  at  fifty  paces  and  were  destroyed,  and  the  three 
squadrons  of  the  10th,  each  riding  into  distinct  bodies  of 
the  enemy,  put  to  flight  all  the  Mounted  men  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  infantry  squares. 
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Having  ordered  the  10th  to  reform,  Vivian  galloped 
back  to  the  18th  Hussars.  On  his  way  he  was  attacked  by 
a  Cuirassier,  but,  although  he  had  only  one  hand— he  had 
lost  the  other  during  the  Peninsular  Campaign— he  managed 
to  wound  his  antagonist,  who  was  killed  by  an  orderly 
following  the  General.  Riding  up  to  the  18th,  Vivian 
shouted  : 

**  Eighteeuth,  will  you  follow  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  General,"  answered  Sergeant- Major  Jeffs,  "  to 
hell,  if  you  will  lead  us."  And  the  Hussars  galloped 
forward  with  great  determination,  riding  over  and  de 
stroying  a  battery  of  artillery  which  crossed  their  front. 
Then,  having  first  upset  some  squadrons  in  their  imme 
diate  front,  they  inclined  to  the  right  and  charged  a  body 
of  horsemen  who  wore  covering  the  retirement  of  one  of 
thfc  squares.  The  French  squadrons  were  driven  away, 
and  a  battery  behind  them  was  abandoned  by  its  detach- 
ments—all  the  troops  flying  in  disorder.  Two  squares  of 
the  Old  Guard,  however,  still  stood  intact. 

Vandeleur's  brigade,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Sleigh— for  Vandeleur  had  taken  the  place  of  Lord  Ux- 
bridge,  who  had  been  wounded— passed  on  farther  to  the 
westward,  and  attacked  a  large  square  of  infantry  between 
Mon  Plaisir  and  Kossomme,  breaking  it  up  and  taking 
many  prisoners. 

The  16th  (now  Lancers)  Dragoons  then  came  upon  a 
large  body  of  French  infantry  endeavouring  to  form 
square,  and,  charging  it,  took  or  destroyed  the  entire 
column ;  whilst  almost  at  the  same  moment  the  11th  (now 
Hussars)  Light  Dragoons,  farther  to  the  Westward,  took 
a  battery— the  last  of  the  French  guns  in  position. 

Our  cavalry  were  now  careering  everywhere  amid  crowds 
of  helpless  fugitives,  and,  with  the  British  and  Hanoverian 
infantry  advancing  from  the  North,  and  the  Prussians 
rapidly  closing  in  upon  them  from  the  East,  the  demoralised 
troops  of  France  fled  before  the  storm  in  wild  confusion— 
with  one  exception;  three  battalions  of  the  Old  Guard  still 
stood  firm,  declining  to  surrender.  They  were  covering  ji 
square  in  which  Napoleon  and  his  Staff  had  taken  shelter, 
and  no  efforts,  until  darkness  fell,  could  drive  them  awav 
faster  than  at  a  foot's  pace. 

At  flret,  it  was  Napoleon's  inteutiuu  to  stop  with  the 
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square,  bat  Boult,  recognising  the  futility  of  further  re-  w«tarUo 
Bistancc,   seized   the   bridle   of   the  Emperor's   horse   and  ****' 
dragged  him  away.    "  Your  Majesty,"  he  said,  "  are  they  Jfr.!'"**' 
not  already  successful  enough  ?  "    And  the  Emperor  rode 
off  in  the  direction  of  Charleroi. 

On  the  *'  Heights  of  Bossomme  "  Wellington  ordered 
his  troops  to  halt,  and  left  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  to 
the  Prussians.  Later  that  evening  he  met  Marshal  Blflcher, 
and  the  two  Generals,  having  shaken  hands,  warmly  con- 
gratulated each  other. 

Although  the  main  body  of  the  British  and  German 
Jjegion  had  abandoned  the  pursuit,  Vivian  and  Vaadeleur 
and  the  relentless  Prussians  continued  for  a  long  while 
to  pursue  the  flying  Frenchmen.  The  British  Lijjht  cavalry 
halted  at  about  10  v.m.,  but  the  Prussians,  under  General 
Gneisenau,  went  on  throughout  the  night.    And  when  the 
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infantry  wearied,  General  Gneisenaa  continued  on  bis  wav 
alone  with  the  cavaliy.  ^ 

From  nine  distinct  and  separate  bivonacs  the  demora- 
lised French  soldiers  were  driven,  and,  when  the  light  of 
the  moon  was  insufficient  to  enable  the  pursuers  to  kin 
the  enemy,  the  sound  of  a  Prussian  drum,  carried  on  a 
troop  horse,  sufficed  to  goad  the  fugitives  into  renewed 
efforts  to  escape. 

*u  ^*P/»^<^°°  endpvvoured  near  Charleroi,  at  about  5  a.m.  on 
the  19th,  to  stay  the  flight  and  panic  of  his  troops,  but  even 
his  efforts  proved  unavailing.  On  and  on  rushed  the  routed 
Frenchmen  now  divided  into  two  bodies,  the  larger  follow- 
ing the  road  that  leads  to  Avesnes,  the  smaller  runninjr  to 
wards  Philippeviile.  ^ 


The  horrors  of  that  night  baffle  dcscrinUon.  Beaten 
demoralised,  with  all  bonds  of  discipline  dissolved,  the 
French  army  retreated  in  helpless  and  itild  confusion  to- 
wards the  frontier.  "  The  road,"  General  von  Gneisenau 
wrote  to  his  wife  next  day,  "  resembled  a  seashore  strewn 
with  cannons,  limbers,  muskets,  ammunition,  and  baBcairo 
wagons,  wreckage  of  all  descriptions." 

The  deplorable  condition  into  which  the  French  troops 
soon  sank  is  shown  only  too  clearly  by  the  vivid  description 
which  Captain  Delafosse,  General  Foy's  aide-de-camp;  has 
left  on  record  of  his  own  experiences.  "  We  drew  near 
Beaumont,  when  suddenly  a  regiment  of  horse  was  seen 
debouching  from  a  wood  on  our  Left.  The  column  that 
we  followed  shouted  out,  'The  Prussians!  The  Prus 
sians!'  and  galloped  off  in  utter  disorder.  But,"  added 
Delafosse,  "  the  troops  that  thus  alarmed  them  were  not 
a  tenth  part  of  their  numbers,  and  were,  in  reality,  our 
own  8th  Hussars,  who  wore  green  uniforms.  The  panic 
had  been  brought  even  thus  far  from  the  battle-field,  and 
the  disorganised  cavalry  galloped  into  Beaumont,  whicli 
was  already  crowded  by  our  infantry.  We  were  oblieed 
to  follow  the  d^bdcle."  * 

No  returns  were  made  of  the  French  losses  in  the 
battle,  but  certainly  not  more  than  40,000  men  recrossed 
the  Sambre.  The  losses  of  the  Allies,  killed  and  wounded, 
amounted  to  22,000  men,  of  whom  7,000  were  Prussians. 
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After  leaving  Cbarleroi,  Napoleon  Bucceeded,  but  with  w«i«rU0, 
difficulty,  in  escaping  to  Philippeville.    Prom  there  he  sent  iJJJj,^,,, 
word  to  all  those  of  his  generals  whom  he  had  left  in  France,  ,, 
to  converge  on  Paris  with  their  troops.  Then,  having  ordered  N*p«Uea 
Soult  to  collect  the  fugitives  of  his  own  army  and  march 
with  them  on  Laon,  he  himself  set  out  for  Paris,  reaching 
the  capital  in  advance  of  the  news  of  his  defeat.    But  the 
latter  was  not  long  delayed ;  and,  on  the  following  day,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  met  and  issued  the  stern  ultimatum 
that  unless  the  Emperor  should  abdicate  within  one  hour, 
his  deposition  forthwith  would  be  declared. 

Napoleon  bowed  his  head  to  the  inevitable,  and  on 
June  22nd,  for  the  second  and  final  time,  abandoned  the 
Throne  of  France. 

Meanwhile,  the  Allies  were  moving  steadily  on  Paris— 
not  merely  the  armies  of  Wellington  and  Blttcher;  Rus- 
sian, Austrian,  and  Spanish  troops,  too,  now  were  crossing 
over  the  frontiers;  and  by  the  middle  of  July  there  were 
something  like  800,000  invaders  quartered  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants of  France.  Buch  opposition  as  Soult  could  offer  was 
useless.  And  Grouchy,  who  by  skilful  manoeuvring  had 
managed  to  escape  with  his  corps  from  Wavre,  likewise 
fell  back  before  the  advancing  hordes. 

On  June  29th  the  Allied  armies  arrived  before  Paris.  auu»jb 
BlQcher,  indomitable  as  ever,  wished,  it  is  said,  to  proceed  '•''• 
immediately  to  storm  the  city,  but  the  wiser  counsels  of 
Wellington  prevailed,  and  on  July  3rd,  a  suspension  of 
arms  having  been  agreed  upon,  negotiation^^  were  begun. 
Between  the  4th  and  the  6th  the  French  army  filed  through 
the  streets  of  Paris  and  made  its  way  towards  the  Loire, 
leaving  the  Allies,  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  pos- 
session. And  on  the  8th  of  the  month,  Louis  XVIII.  was 
restored  to  the  Throne  of  France. 

Some  days  earlier  Napoleon  had  left  the  capital.  On  s».  HaUn* 
July  2nd  he  set  out  for  Bochefort,  hoping  to  be  able  to 
escape  thence  to  America.  But  on  July  14th,  when  about 
to  be  arrested  by  the  Bourbon  Qovernmcnt,  he  surrendered 
himself  to  Captain  MaitJand,  commanding  H.M.S.  Bellero- 
phon.  On  October  16th  the  ex-Emperor  landed  at  St. 
Helena,  where,  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Allied 
Powers,  he  was  detained  until  his  death. 
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PART   XII 
THE  ARMY   IN   INDIA.   1842-49 

CHAPTER  I 
THE  CONQUBST  OF  SCINOB 

T^LZcT^A    ^^^^^""^^  severely  wounded  at  Corunna  and 

peopie8--Scindian8  proper,  Hindus   HainnhiQ  «*  *i.      ,  .  "^ 

ceeding  to  Afghanistan,  the  Amirs  had  h«.n  f«l«J  F  ? 
compliance  with  our  demands,  which  inch^^H         ^  ^°*^ 
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Hyderabad  were  plundered,  and  the  Britiah  Agent  waa  C*M«*rt«f 
driven  from  the  Residency.  The  Amira  bad,  however,  in  *•*•*•. 
March,  1839,  signed  the  treaty  which  formulated  the  re-  '*** 
lationi  existing  between  the  British  Government  and 
Bcinde  when  Sir  Charles  Napier  came  on  the  scene.  Its 
main  stipulations  were  :  That  a  British  force  of  a  strength 
specified  by  the  Governor-General  be  quartered  in  Bcinde; 
that  three  named  Amirs  should  pay  £10,000  annually  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  the  force;  that  the  territory 
Mhould  be  under  British  protection;  that  they  should  l>e 
abHolute  in  regard  to  their  own  subjects,  but  quarrels 
among  themselves  should  be  referred  to  British  media- 
tion; that  their  foreign  policy  should  be  approved  by  the 
British  Government,  and  that  they  should  furnish  a  de- 
fensive force  at  call;  and  that  tolls  on  trading  boats  on 
the  Indus  should  be  abolished. 

Major  Outram,  "  the  Bayard  of  India,"  was  Resident  at  Tii.  Scini* 
Hyderabad  in  1842.    Lord  Ellenborough,  the  new  Governor-  Tr««i7, 
General,  communicated  to  him  his  intention  to  punish  the  '*** 
first  chief  who  should  prove  faithless,  by  the  confiscation  of 
his  dominions.      Outram  temporised  because,  knowing  the 
Amirs'  disposition  as  a  body,  he  feared  that  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  menacing  tone  might  drive  them  to  extremities. 
This  was  the  position  when  Sir  Charles  Napier,  on  Septem- 
ber 25th,  had  his  first  interview  with  the  Amirs  of  Lower 
Scinde,  and  took  over  the  entire  authority  of  all  Political 
ond  Civil  officers  within  the  limit  of  the  Military  command. 

A  garrison  was  left  in  Sukkur,  and  the  Indus  was  crossed  Hraarabad 
in  the  middle  of  December.  After  issuing  in  vain  a  procla- 
mation calling  on  the  Amirs  to  assemble  at  Khyrpoor  to 
complete  the  treaty,  Napier  marched  slowly  southwards. 
Outram  went  to  Hyderabad.  The  time  for  signing  the 
treaty  was  extended  again  and  again,  for  the  chiefs  were 
intriguing  amongst  themselves  and  against  Outram,  whose 
chivalrous  feelings  led  him  to  a  deep  sympathy  with  the 
Amirs  in  their  approaching  downfall,  which  he  strove  to 
avert.  He  informed  Napier  that  not  an  armed  man  was 
in  Hyderabad,  and  that  a  peaceful  arrangement  could  be 
concluded  if  the  General  would  leave  his  army,  and  come 
in  person  into  Hyderabad.  Napier's  spies,  however,  re- 
ported that  ^,000  men  were  assembled  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  city.     On   February   12th,   the   Amirs   signed   the 
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treaty  in  Outram'i  prencDGe.  But  two  days  later  a  deputa* 
tioD  informed  him  that  the  chieftains  and  tribesmen  were 
determined  to  fight,  and  tho»,  the  Amirs  could  not  restruin 
them.  Outram  had  already  been  threatened,  and  insulted  b.v 
the  turbulent  populace  of  Hydr  iibad;  on  the  15th  the  HeHi 
dency  was  attacked ;  Outram  and  Conway,  with  their  eecoi  t 
of  100  men,  withstood  the  attacks  of  Baluchis  for  four 
hours,  and  then  effected  a  retreat  to  steamers  on  the  river, 
and  rejoiued  the  Army. 
MU.I  Napier   waited   at    Nowshera  until   February   6th,    at 

Outram's  instance,  ^vho  still  pleaded  strenuously  in  favour 
of  the  Amirs.  The  Baluchis  numbered  22,000  fighting  men 
entrenched  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  Fullaillee  river,  neai  Miani. 
C  miles  from  Hyderabad.  Napier  had  2,200  under  arms,  ol 
whom  less  than  500  were  Europeans. 

When  Napier,  tired  of  waiting,  advanced  his  little  for-o 
for  a  direct  attack,  in  passing  a  high  boundary  wall  on  his 
Right,  he  observed  a  gap  in  it  through  which  his  Right  Rear 
could  be  taken  in  reverse.  Captain  Tew's  company  of  tL«- 
22nd  (Cheshire)  Regiment  was  ordered  to  hold  it.  Tew  was 
Hlain,  but  possession  of  the  gap  was  maintained,  and  6,000 
Baluchis  were  paralysed  by  the  resistance  of  a  single  com 
pany. 

When  the  line  reached  the  wide  bed  of  the  dry  river,  a 
dense  mass  of  warriors  met  their  assailants.    For  a  moment 
the  Red  wall  seemed  to  stagger,  when  the  animated  figure  of 
the  veteran  chief  was  seen  out  in  front  of  his  soldiers,  as 
with  vigorous  gesture  he  urged  them  forward  into  the  crowd. 
The  young  soldiers  of  the  22nd— Cheshire  Regiment— re 
sponded  gallantly  to  the  old  leader's  call.    The  Bipahi  re^'i 
ments  prolonged  the  line  of  fire  to  the  left,  coming  into 
action    successively    with    ardour    and    resolution.      Tin- 
antagonists  fought   hand   to  hand,    often,   indeed,    inter 
mingled,  and  several  times  the  British  regiment  was  forced 
violently  backwards,  but  Napier  was  always  there  to  rally 
and  cheer  on  his  people. 

For  more  than  three  hours  this  struggle  continued,  until 
every  British  regimental  officer  was  either  woundinl  or 
killed.  Napier  now  sent  orders  to  Colonel  Pattle  to  clu»r«:e 
the  enemy's  Right  with  the  Bengal  and  Scinde  Horse.  Tho 
troopers  dashed  through  the  Baluchi  guns,  crossed  the  decf) 
bed,  gained  the  plain  beyond,  charged  with  irresistible  furv. 


The  Battle  of  Dubba 
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•nd  ipreaU  couiuaion  along  tbe  rrar  of  the  maiaea  oppoaed  mimi.  ims 

to  the  BriUih  infantry.    Then  the  22nd  leaped  forward  with 

the  ihout  of  victory,  and  pushed  their  antagonists  back  into 

the  deep  ravine.    The  Amirs  had  lost  the  battle,  and  their 

di^rged  tribesmen  slowly  and  reluctantly  retired.     Miani 

was  one  of  the  fiercest  actions  of  modern  times.    The  loss 

of  the  Baluchia  was  about  7,000  men.    The  British  lost  270. 

On  March  24th,  1843,  Napier,  with  4,000  Infantry,  1,000  D»Wk« 
horsemen,  and  W  guns,  attacked  Bhir  Mahomed,  "  the  Lion 
of  Mirpur,'*  at  Dubba,  and  soon  put  20,000  men  to  flight, 
killing  6,000.    The  conquest  of  Scinde  was  then  complete. 
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CHAPTER   II 

THE  FIRST  SIKH  WAR 

Tht  Fighting  at  Madkl— Gntcral  G«agh— The  Action  o(  Flroithah— Th«  Battle 
of  AUwal—Thc  Battle  of  Sobraon— A  Critical  Moment— The  Bravery  o( 
the  Sikht— The  End  of  the  First  Sikh  War. 

IN  JIT  KIN(iiI,  u  jfTcnt  EaHtern  potentate,  ruler  (»f 
the  Hikh  iiutlon,  it  lirm  BrltiHh  ally,  died  in  Juih.. 
•1839.  One  of  liiM  widowH  was  saorlflced  at  IiIh 
fnneral,  in  the  attendant  cen'mouies  of  wliich,  bis  8on  iiiid 
Hiiccegijor,  Nibai  Hingh,  wag  accidentally  killed. 

The  Uritisb  Oovcrnment  maintained  friendly  reIati>nB 
with  the  Huccegsive  rulers  of  the  Sikhs,  whose  advent  to 
p«»wer  was  accomponied  by  the  murder  of  the  previous  ruler 
and  the  slaughter  not  only  of  bis  family,  but  of  his  friends 
and  their  relotions.  Eventuolly,  when  the  cantoniuK  of 
the  Bikb  troops  became  threatening,  the  Governor-Gen 
eral  of  India  sent  some  regiments  up  to  our  frontier— tli. • 
left  bank  of  the  gatlaj,  the  largest  tributary  to  the  InduH. 

Fifty  thousand  Sikhs,  trained  by  French  olHcers,  with 
108  guns,  crossed  the  Satlaj,  December  11th,  1845,  and  en 
camped  between  Firozshah  and  Mudki. 

EuroiHsan  troops  were  hurried  down  from  the  Himalavjis 
and  concentrated  at  Ambala,  where  they  were  formed  iiito 
brigades,  and  a  division  from  Mirath  (Meerut)  ooncentrand 
with  the  Ambala  troops,  which  marclied,  December  15tb, 
twenty-six  miles;  16th,  thirty  miles;  17th,  ten  miles;  isil, 
twenty-one  miles— many  of  the  marches  being  over  saudv 
desert  tracks  with  little  water.  When  the  troops  were  cook 
ing  at  Mudki,  they  were  called  to  arms  at  3  p.m.  on  the  18ili 
and  fought  till  nightfall.  They  lost  900  killed  ond  wounded, 
but  drove  off  the  Sikhs,  toking  17  of  their  22  guns. 

Next   day   the   British   troops  were   reinforced   by  on." 
battalion  of  Europeans  and  two  of  Natives,  and,  Decern 
ber  2l8t,  marched  on  the  main  Sikh  position,  being  joinod 
when  four  miles  from  it  by  General  Littler  from  Firozslial. 
who  brought  7,000  men,  1,000  of  whom  were  Europeans. 

4" 
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General  Oough,  the  Commander-inChlef,  accepted  thf>  rimSikk 
offer  of  the  GoTeraor-Ocneral,  Lord  nardioge,  a  Peniniular  1*1^"' 
veteran,  to  mrve  under  him  tm  apcond  in  command,  and  he  pl^Mblk 
took  charge  of  a  wing  of  the  army.    They    stacked  at  auniet ; 
wera  at  flrat  repulaed,  and  then  aai.     led  in  penetrating 
into  the  middle  of  the  Sikh  poHition,  where  thej  halted. 

Next  morning,  when  their  troopii  were  cbeoriug  a  aup- 
poeed  victory,  TeJ  Hingh,  u  rival  leader  to  Lall  Hingh,  who 
had  been  defeated  overnight,  came  up  with  10,00<>  men,  and 
opened  fire.  The  British  gunii  were  unable  to  reply,  uh  they 
had  no  ammunition  left.  Tej  Singh  retired  after  a  shurt 
>lme,  having  attained  his  object,  which  wun  to  see  his  rival 
'"»u»^..^u>Tn  crushed  by  the  British  troopM. 

Tut'  Mil  -nly  contested  action  of  Firozshub,  wheu  the 
liriti  >u  ;xYiu  '  under  Bir  Hugh  dough,  after  two  days'  tight- 
i ';;.  beut  '  Sikhs  on  December  2'Jnd,  1845,  exhausted  the 
if>^.nircc«  '».  ihe  conquerora,  and  for  a  month  reduced  them 
'>  'I.  letiou  Ammunition  and  heavy  guns  had  to  be  sent 
np  iroLi  1  'elhi,  2U0  miles  distaut.  Tlic  Sikhs  were  still  in 
ti' '  poHses  ion  of  u  numerous  artillery  and  of  largo  reserves 
of  .1    ■  itlined  troops. 

^iiH>r  their  repulne  at  Firoxshuh,  the  main  KhulHa  army 

•ithd.   v.-      to 

the  west  of 

Satlaj.    Early 

in  January, 

1846,     Sikh  *»ot.         II.  '        ° _i I 

troops  croBsefl 
tlie  Satlaj 
uguiu,  and 
advanced  to 
L  u  d  hiana, 
which  hud 
only  a  weak 
garrison.  Sim- 
ultaneously 
Rdnjur  Singh, 
with  8,000 
troops  and  70 
guns,  crossed 
the  river  at 
another  point. 
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By  the  night  of  January  23rd,  General  Smith  ha^l  effected 
the  relief  of  Ludhiana,  and  being  reinforced  by  'Wheeler's 
brigade  and  the  53rd  (Ist  Shropshire  Light  Infantry)  Begi 
ment,  had  10,000  men  and  32  guns. 

Sir  Harry  'started  from  Ludhiana  to  attack  R&njur  Singh, 
who  had  taken  up  an  entrenched  position  at  Aliwal,  six  milos 
distant,  with  the  Satlaj  river  at  his  rear.  The  Khalsa 
troops  insisted  on  meeting  the  English  on  the  open  plain, 
instead  of  fighting  from  behind  their  earthworks.  Their 
force  had  now  swelled  to  20,000  men,  with  52  guns. 

On  January  28th,  the  British  infantry  deployed  into  line, 
the  Battle  of  Aliwal  began  with  a  smart  cannonade  from 
the  Sikh  guns.  The  village  of  Aliwal  was  the  key  to  the 
enemy's  position.  Against  this  our  attack  was  concentrated, 
and  it  was  stormed  and  captured,  the  53rd  (Ist  Shropshire 
Light  Infantry)  leading  the  way.  Major  Lawrenson  un 
limbered  his  battery  of  Horse  artillery  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  Sikh  guns,  and  forced  the  Ehalsa  artillerymen 
to  abandon  their  pieces. 

Sir  Harry  Smith  now  fell  on  the  Left  and  Centre  of  the 
Sikh  line,  whilst  the  cavalry  delivered  several  effective 
charges.  The  16th  Lancers  on  this  day  made  history  for 
their  corps :  "  Gallantly  led  by  their  death-despising 
officers,  our  troopers  broke  through  the  Sikh  squares."  An 
the  impetus  of  their  charge  carried  them  past  the  succes- 
sive formations,  the  Sikhs  flung  themselves  on  the  ground, 
and  directly  the  squadrons  had  passed  sent  a  volley  of 
bullets  after  them.  Three  times  the  16th  repeated  this 
attack,  losing  a  hundred  of  their  number  in  the  effort,  or 
nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total  casualties  on  the  British  side 
during  the  action. 

The  infantry  took  the  Sikh  batteries  one  after  another, 
notwithstanding  the  resolution  with  which  they  were  de- 
fended. Step  by  step  the  Ehalsa  troops  fell  back,  halting 
every  few  paces  to  discharge  a  volley  into  the  faces  of  theii 
foes.  Finally,  they  were  forced  to  leave  the  last  of  their  52 
guns,  and,  being  driven  to  the  banks  of  the  Satlaj,  crossed 
under  a  heavy  artillery  fire,  abandoning  everything  to  their 
conquerors. 

The  remnants  of  Rdnjur  Singh's  force  rallied  at  Fobraon, 
where,  on  the  Satlaj  river  just  below  its  junction  with  the 
Beas,  the;*  formed  a  vast  entrenchment,  semicircular  in 
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form,  bristling  with  triple  rows  of  guui,  Its  flanks  resting  FintSikk 
on  the  river,  and  protected  by  batteries  on  the  northern  ^•'' 
bank  of  the  river  enfilading  the  approaches.    These  formid-  s^iiti' 
able  ^  irks,  defended  by  120  pieces  of  artillery  and  30,000 
troops,  constituted  an  almost  impregnable  fortification. 

On  February  7th  the  first  portion  of  the  Siege-train 
arrived,  and  orders  were  issued  on  February  0th  for  an 
assault  to  be  delivered  on  the  following  morning.  It  was 
proposed  to  cannonade  and  then  storm  the  enemy's  Right  or 
western  flank.  To  accomplish  this  we  had  15,000  men  in  the 
field,  of  whom  one-third  were  Europeans,  ant'  about  100 
guns. 

It  was  a  misty  morning,  such  as  is  often  experienced 
during  the  cold  weather  in  the  Panjab  plains. 

At  seven  o'clock  Grant's  battery  of  Horse  artillery 
opened  fire  from  Chota  Sobraun.  The  Sikh  fire  was  not 
effective,  the  majority  of  their  shells  bursting  too  high.  But 
our  guns  made  no  impression  upon  the  enemy's  earthworks, 
and  after  two  hours  ammunition  began  to  run  short,  and  it 
became  evident  that,  if  Sobraon  was  to  be  taken,  it  must  be 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Therefore,  at  nine  o'clock  Sir  Robert  Dick  sent  forward 
Stacey's  brigade,  led  by  the  10th  (1st  Lincolnshire  Regiment) 
and  53rd  (1st  Shropshire  Light  Infantry)  and  supported  on 
cither  flank  by  Horse  artillery.  They  advanced  quickly,  but 
in  perfect  line,  whilst  the  batteries  took  up  successive  posi- 
tions at  the  gallop  until  they  came  within  800  yards  of  the 
Sikh  heavy  batteries,  There,  under  a  hot  fire,  the  brigade 
halted.  Sir  Robert  Dick  then  led  his  Reserve  forward, 
whereupon,  with  a  cheer,  the  leading  line  rushed  on.  The 
lOtb,  on  the  extreme  Left,  effected  an  entrance  into  the  earth- 
works, and  news  of  their  success  rolling  down  the  line, 
their  comrades  broke  their  formation  and,  stormiiig  tlie  en- 
trenchments with  irresistible  dash,  drove  the  Sikhs  before 
them  in  confusion. 

The  centre  Division  was  drawn  up  a  mile  to  the  right  of 
Sir  Robert  Dick's,  fronting  the  Centre  of  the  Sikh  defences, 
their  attack  on  which  had  been  intended  as  a  feint.  But, 
with  a  temporary  check  of  the  Left,  the  plan  of  action  was 
changed;  and  first  Gilbert,  then  Sir  Harrv  Smith,  were 
ordered  forward  to  storm  the  lines  and  batteries  directly  in 
their  fronts. 
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Qilbert's  leading  brigade  miaaed  the  objective  and 
arrived,  unsupported,  in  front  of  the  apex  and  strongest 
point  of  the  enemy's  defences.  Her  Majesty's  29th  (Ist 
Worcestershire)  Regiment  and  H.E.I.C.'s  Ist  European 
Light  Infantry  srere  leading,  and,  under  fire  of  grape  aud 
canister,  crossed  a  dry  ravine  and  chained  right  up  to  the 
earthworks,  which  were  too  high  for  them  to  clamber  over. 

The  walls  stood  well  above  the  reach  of  the  men.  Thrice 
did  the  29tk  and  the  European  Light  Infantry  attempt  to 
scale  them,  and  thrice  were  they  repulsed  and  driven  back 
across  the  ravine,  followed  each  time  to  its  edge  by  the 
Sikhs,  who  cut  to  pieces  the  wounded.  At  this  critical 
moment  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  shouted  out,  "  Rally  thofse 
men ! "  His  aide-decamp.  Colonel  Wood,  instantly 
galloped  to  the  Centre  of  the  wavering  line,  snatched  tie 
colours  from  the  hand  of  an  ensign,  and,  waving  them  aloft, 
carried  them  to  thr  front.  The  line  renewed  the  assault. 
The  men  helped  each  other  to  scramble  over,  and  just  as 
Dick's  division  had  made  good  its  footing  on  the  Left. 
Gilbert's  men  burst  into  the  Centre  of  the  Sikh  camp. 

During  the  process  of  the  assault  the  pioneers  had  made 
«ome  openings  in  the  Sikh  earthworks,  and  through  one  of 
these  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell  led  his  squadrons  in  single  file. 
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Filiug  thniugL  tlif  ciirlh works,  furrowed  with  trenches,  they  FintSikk 
reformed  iiinide  the  hostile  camp,  and  then,  charirinc,  cut  ^"' 
down  the  SikhH.  '■'■ 

The  Khalsa  army  defended  itself  with  resolution,  dis- 
playing a  cohesion  which  had  never  before  been  apparent  in 
its  ranks.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  the  Sikhs  stood,  and  re- 
sisted stublwrnly  as  one  man. 

Although  their  (^'ommander-in-Chief,  Tej  Singh  had  fled, 
ShAm  Singh  Atdriwala  remained,  an  old  and  brave  soldier 
who  had  fought  under  Baujit  Singh.  He,  gathering  his 
officers  and  chiefs  around  liim,  reminded  them  how  great  was 
the  stake  at  issue ;  and  that  there  might  be  no  retreat,  com- 
manded the  two  centre  boats  of  the  bridge  over  the  Satlaj  to 
be  cut  adrift.  Clothing  himself  in  white,  in  token  that  he 
had  devoted  himself  to  death,  he  stood  in  the  front  of  the 
Khalsa  army,  a  rallying  point  for  his  countrymen,  until, 
covered  with  wounds  and  glory,  he  fell  where  the  slaughtered 
bodies  of  his  followers  lay  thickesi. 

Directly  the  British  'infantry  had  gained  a  footing  in 
the  works  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  ensued,  but  the  Khalsa 
soldiery  were  borne  back  upon  the  river.  But  there  was  no 
panic;  they  retreated  in  admirable  order.  At  last  th  r  fire 
slackened,  for  they  had  become  huddled  into  one  dense  mass 
as  our  three  Divisions  closed  in  on  the  bridge.  Then  it  was 
recognised  that  the  possibility  of  further  resistance  was  over, 
and  in  a  few  seconds  the  narrow  pontoon  was  crowded  with 
guns,  horses,  and  soldiery  of  all  arms,  swaying  it  to  and  fro 
as  those  who  had  reached  the  f-ap  strove  to  keep  back  the 
pressure  at  their  rear.  Suddenly,  with  a  mighty  crash^  the 
overladen  bridge  parted  from  its  moorings,  and  the  Iwats 
that  composed  it  broke  uj)  and  foundered.  The  surface  of 
the  water  was  packed  with  dead  or  dying  Sikhs,  whose 
writhing  bodies  formed  a  bridge  across  the  blood-dyed 
river.  "  In  the  whole  annals  of  warfare  no  parallel  can 
l»e  found  to  the  carnage  of  Sobraon." 
^  In  two  hours  we  lost  2,383  killed  and  wounded.  Many 
t  ousands  of  Sikhs  with  the  heroic  fortitude  of  their  race 
perished. 
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CHAPTER    III 

SECOND  SIKH  WAR 

The  Treaty  ot  Lahor— The  Siege  of  Multan — Lord  Dalhuusiu  Advances  His 
Troops — Colin  Campbell  Commands  the  Advance  Force — The  Action 
at  Ramnagar — The  Battle  o(  Chillanwnla — The  Disaster  to  General 
Pcnnyculclc's  Brigade — General  Sir  Charles  Napier  Supersedes  Lord 
Goiigh— The  Battle  ot  Gu]rut— The  Surrender  of  the  Sikhs. 

THE  issue  of  the  First  Sikh  War  (1845-40)  placo.l 
the  va«t  territory  of  the  Panjab  at  the  mercy  of  the 
British  Government.  Lord  Uardinge,  the  Governor- 
General,  decided  against  annexation,  and  the  Treaty  of 
Lahor  accorded  a  nominally  independent  sovereignty  to  the 
boy  Prince  Dhulip  Singh.  Henry  Lawrence  was  placed  at 
Labor  as  the  British  Representative  in  the  Panjab,  and  a 
reduced  and  limited  Sikh  army  was  reorganised.  A  Council 
of  Regency  composed  of  eight  Sikh  chiefs  was  appointed 
to  act  under  the  guidance  of  the  British  Resident  fur 
fight  years,  until  the  Young  Maharajah  should  attain 
bis  majority.  The  treaty  conferred  on  the  Resideni 
unprecedented  powers,  and  Major  Henry  Lawrence,  an 
oflScer  of  the  East  India  Company's  Artillery,  became  in 
effect  the  successor  of  Ranjit  Singh. 

When  in  January,  1848,  Henry  Lawrence  sailed  on  sick 
furlough  from  Calcutta  to  England  in  company  with  the 
retiring  Governor-General,  he  left  the  Panjab,  to  all  appeai- 
auce,  in  a  state  of  unruffled  peace,  Henry  Lawrence's  succes 
hor  being  Sir  Frederick  Currie.  When  Sir  Fre<lerick  Currie 
reached  Lahor  he  appointed  a  Governor  for  Multan  vice 
Mulraj,  who  had  resigned.  Mulraj  accompanied  two  British 
political  officers  to  their  camp,  and  having  on  the  road  wit- 
nessed their  assassination,  he,  on  the  following  day,  raised 
a  Revolt.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  Lord  Gough,  with  tlie 
concurrence  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  the  Governor-General,  in- 
timated his  resolve  to  postpone  military  operations  until 
the  cold  weather  set  in,  when  he  would  take  the  field  in 
person . 
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Meaawhil..  n  huIkiIUtu,  fo  whom  foi-ce<l  iii.mlH.H  aud 
hard  flghtiug  m  hot  weather  had  uo  fcrrois.  Htr.ick  in  on 
his  own  reNponeibility.  ColkHting  iu  ,iu.  wild  TiauH-lndns 
district  of  Bannu  1,500  ni:>ii  v  ith  a  ••..npi..  of  jtnus.  Lieu- 
tenant Herbert  Edwardes  uiarohed  towards  iJ.dtan. 
Colonel  Cortlaudt,  with  2.000  Palhans  and  six  minK 
hastened  to  join  him;  and  on  May  20th  tiio  united  tW 
deteated  Mulraj's  army,  6,000  stronfj.  The  loval  Nawab 
of  Bhawalpur  sent  a  strong  force  across  tlu'  Satiaj  to  joia 
hands  witli  Edwardes  and  Cortlandt;  and  the  concentra- 
tion had  just  been  aecomplished,  twenty  niih-s  from  Multan 
when  the  Allies  were  attacked  by  Muiraj  witli  a  force  of 
equal  strength.  After  half  a  day's  hard  lighting  the  enemy 
fled  in  contusion.  Muiraj  was  again  defeated.  July  Isn 
outside  Multan,  and  took  refuge  inside  the  fort 

By  the  end  of  August  7,000  men  under  (Jeneral  Whisli 
reached  Multan.  but  the  Siege-guns  were  not  in  position 
until  a  fortnight  later.  Muiraj  held  out  resolutely ;  and 
costly  approaches  were  carried  on  for  a  week,  when  Sher 
Singh  and  his  contingent,  sent  by  the  Labor  <!overnment 
IK.ssed  oyer  to  the  enemy.  After  this  defection.  Whish 
••M.sidered  it  to  lie  impracticable  to  continue  the  siege  and 
he  retired  to  a  pi.sition  iu  the  yicinity  pending  the  arriyal 
ot  reinforcements  from  the  Bombay  side.  The  sie.'.'  wis 
reopened   late   in    December;    the 'city   was  stormed   aiid 

— nu.   l«4y.    Muiraj   surrendered   at   discretion. 

By  the  end  of  September.  1848,  the  liame  of  rebellion 

n?  ??w  /*''*''■  *'"'  ^""'*  "*■  "'•^  ^''^-^  «'^«''-«:  -'"^  I'V  the 
ud  of  Octol.er  only  a  few  braye  English  officers  were'  still 

holding  together  the  last  shreds  of  British  influence  in  the 

Panjab  outside  of  Labor. 

Lord  Dalhousie  realising  from  the  collapse  of  the  siette 

ot   Multan   that   he   had    before   him   a   serious  campaign 

ordered  the  concentration   ,»f  a    large   force  at    Firuzpm' 

Multan.  Before  the  end  of  Octok-r,  the  k-ading  l)rigades 
?L^^  ^^^^u}*"*^  marched  past  Lah,>r  across  the  Rayee 
IZZt  f"^^^,^'^-  <^"reton's  cayalry  brigade  and  Ootlby's 
intant^  brigade  were  already  there,  and  on  Xoyember  12th 
Cohn  CampbeU  (later  Lord  riydet  joined  Cureton  with  two 
^.itne  infantry  regiments,  taking  command  of  the  adyauced 
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force  witL  tlie  tvuiporury  rank  of  Brigadicr-CSoiieral.  Lord 
Uougb  took  the  field,  croHMiiig  the  Kavee  on  the  19tli  with 
four  BritiHh  and  eleven  Native  infantry  regimentH,  three 
European  cavalry,  live  Native  Regular  cavalry,  and  five 
corpH  of  Irregular  horHe.  The  artillery  conHiHted  of  f»(> 
HorHe  and  Field-gunw,  eight  howitwrH,  and  10  eighteen- 
pounderH. 

The  ComnmnderinChief,  reconnoitring  personally  to- 
wards the  ('binab  River,  came  at  daylight,  at  Ramnagar, 
a  village  ten  luilcH  from  his  camp,  on  Dome  detachments 
of  8her  Singh's  army  which  was  retreating  to  the  right 
bank. 

The  Bengal  Horse  Artillery,  under  Captains  Lane  and 
Warner,  not  content  with  the  good  target  they  had  foi- 
their  guns,  followed  up  the  retreating  enemy  through  deep 
sand  until  they  were  tired  on,  and  overpowered  by  Sikli 
batteries  in  position  on  the  far  bank.  As  the  Horse  bat- 
teries fell  biick  through  very  deep  ground,  one  gun  stuck 
fast,  and  masses  of  Sikh  cavalry  came  across  the  river  to 
secure  it,  and  two  ammunition  wagons  which  were  embedded 
dose  to  the  gun.  Several  line  charges  of  our  Horsemen 
against  vastly  preponderating  numbers  were  delivered,  but 
the  piece  was  not  recovered,  and  some  senior  officers  fell 
in  the  charges,  »»ne  being  Colonel  Cureton,  the  Adjutaut- 
Oeneral  of  *he  Army,  who  riding  forward  to  prevent 
another  effort  Ix'ing  made  by  Colonel  Ilavelock,  both  these 
officers  were  killed. 

Liu'd  (rough  then  withdrew  his  trcjops  out  of  range,  and 
they  remained  inactive  till  IhKeniber  2nd,  when  Geueni! 
Sir  Jow'i)h  Thackwell  was  ordered  to  cross  to  the  riglit 
luiuk  '1\  miles  upstream. 

Insufficient  r(H-(»iinaissanc(>  hud  In^en  made.  The  river 
at  the  point  designated  for  its  passage  was  wider  and  de<>]M  r 
than  it  was  near  Kaimnagar.  Its  passiige  was  effected  wiili 
much  difficulty,  and  success  was  mainly  due  to  Sher  Singh's 
want  of  enterprise,  and  the  valuable  initiative  of  John 
Nicholson  acting  as  a  Political  officer.  It  was  be  who 
fell  gloriously  ten  years  later  when  leading  a  column  in 
the  capture  of  Delhi,  after  having  achieved  a  world-wide 
reputation.  Nicholson  with  a  Pathan  escort  rode  forwaid 
in  advance  of  ThackwelTs  troops,  and  swured  17  laiye 
boats,  by  which  the  crossing  was  effected. 
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feher  Singh  surprined  Sir  Josoph  Thaokwell's  force  at  8««.«il 
U   A.M.,    DecomlKT  livil.    but   after   a   cannonade   of   five  *"  W*'. 
hours,    retired.     The    llritiNh    Mounted    troopH    were    nn- 
Hkllled  in  nH-onnaiHHance,  and  reported  that  the  Hik!i  annv 
had  vrmm-d  the  Jhi'lan.  (HydaHpes)  river,  whereaH  it  waK 
only  10  mileH  distant. 

In  a  strategical  point  of  view.  Lord  (Sough  Hhonld  have 
halted  until  he  obtained  the  tnx.ps  which  would  have  Ix'en 
set  tre<'  bv  the  impending  fall  of  Alultaii.  but  the  (Jovernor- 
General,  hearing  <.f  the  surrender  of  .Atuk  to  the  Sikhs  mnM 
an  order.  January  10th,  for  Lord  (Jough  to  attack,  if  he 
thought  succcHH  was  possibh'. 

_  Lord  (lough  marched  early^  January  13th.  1.S4!).   with 
loj500  men  in  a  westerly  direction  against  the  Sikh  Armv 
23,500  strong,    whith   was   rep(.rted    to  1m.   ji,    position   at 
(hihanwala.  on  a  junglecovered  plain,  the  surface  iK'ing 
studded  with  minujsa  thorn  and  caper  bushes. 

(Jeneral  Sir  Colin  CumplK'll,  who  commanded  the  2nd 
Intantry  Division,  suggested  that  a  rwonnaissi.nce  sh.nild 
IH?  undertaken  bi'fore  the  army  advanced,  but  this  was  not 
approved,  and  (he  Commander-in-Chief  formed  his  plans 
tor  the  attack  iM-fore  he  had  ascertained  the  enemy's  streuirth 
or  position  I  ^ 

It  was  determined  to  advance  in  Direct  Kciielon  from 
Jie  Kight,  which  was  to  be  dirwted  on  the  low  hills  over- 
ooklug  the  Jh.lam.  The  village  of  Kasul  stands  01.  the 
hills  above  the  river  which  there  Hows  north-east  and  so„th 
west.  Lord  (Jough's  intention  was  that  when  (In  villa.-e 
was  gained  the  leading  Echelon  should  "change  position 
to  the  Lt'ft  and  attack  the  h'ft  Hank  of  the  Sikh  .irn.v 
whilst  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  Division,  and  (he  \iiil|.>rv 
attacked  directly  to  their  front. 

When  (Jeneral  (Jilbert's  division  was  mairhino  lou.uds 
Kasul,  desertei-N  reported  that  (he  Sikhs  wc.r  |..;,vi„..  ,1.,. 
nils,  and  foruiing  in  the  plain  imni.HliatcIv  lo  the  wt-i^t  of 
t hihanwala,  so  (iillK.rt's  divisicui  was  oi-d.-rcd  to  incline 
to  its  left.  A  Sikh  outpost  was  driven  frt.m  a  mound  which 
stands  due  east  of  (he  village,  whence  n  view  of  ,he  euemv 
though  obstructed  by  the  jniigh-,  was  ohti,!,,,.,].  The  Sikli 
'/Ini  ^^"«/'PP"site  Chilianwala:  ther«>  was  „n  interv.-.l  of 
l,oOO  yards  U'tv.v..n  the  hit  of  (he  Sikh  ri^ht.  ,„„,  ,,,.. 
nsbt  of  its  centre.    The  lef,  rested  on  the  l{a;„l  h 
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Lord  OotiKh  ordored  Sir  ('olin  Campbell  to  move  his 
Dirisioii    up    into    ulignmeut    with    that    of    Sir    Walter 
Gilbert.      When  it  had  d«)iie  no,  Tampbeli's  left  brigHde. 
under  Brigadier-General  Hoggnn,  came  immediately  oppo 
»ite  the  gap  in  the  SikliH'  poHition. 

General  (Jotigh  had  intended  to  defer  bin  attack  till  the 
following  day,  atid  at  2  p.m.  had  given  orders  for  the  troops 
to  halt,  but  Hher  Hingh.  in  order  to  bring  on  an  action, 
advanced  hlH  artillery^  and  opened  fire.  It  wa»  generally 
iunocuouH,  but  Lord  < Sough  allowed  hiw  Field  Imtteries  to 
reply,  althongli  It  waH  iniposKible  for  them  to  see  their 
adversary's  giinH,  an<l  for  dinrtlon  and  range  they  were 
ttbllged  to  trust  to  smoke  and  Hound,  judging  from  time  of 
llight  of  (he  enemy's  proj<'<'tile8.  After  a  brief  cannonade 
Lord  (lOUgh,  iMH^oming  Impatient,  ordered  the  infantry  tn 
take  the  guns,  a  mile  distant,  with  thick  jungle  intervening. 

The  right  of  Sir  Walter  Gilbert's  division  was  i-overed  by 
a  brigade  of  Cavalry,  and  three  Horw  batteries,  Bengiil 
Artillery.  Iletween  the  Kight  and  L<'ft  Divisions  wei-e  S 
Howitzers  and  10  eigliteen-pounders  under  Major  Horsford. 
The  left  of  Sir  Colin  i'ampbell's  l>lviKion  was  covered  by 
Sir  Jos<'ph  Thackwell's  command,  consisting  of  a  Cavalry 
brigadt',  and  three  Horse  batteries.  The  Field  artillery 
batteries  moved  with  the  infantry.  (Seneral  Penny  with 
thnn*  Native  battalions  formed  the  Reserve.  As  the'jungle 
was  too  thick  to  allow  the  Divisional  generals  to  control 
their  commands,  Sir  Colin  (^ampbell  accompanied  his  Leti 
brigade,  which  was  under  General  Hoggan. 

General  Pennycuick's  brigade,  consisting  of  the  Ist  Soutli 
Wales  Borderers,  the  25th,  and  45th  Bengal  Native  Infantry, 
suffered  comparatively  little  loss  from  the  18  guns  imme 
diately  to  the  front  of  (he  brigade,  until  it  emerged  from 
the  jungle  opposite  to  the  gap  in  the  Sikh  line,  but  on 
reaching  o[>en  ground  had  to  pass  through  a  storm  of 
grape  and  case-shot.  The  battjilions  "charged."  wliil' 
still  300  yards  distant  from  the  Sikh  guns,  and  the  men. 
breathless  ere  they  reached  them,  halted  to  tire  Instead  ol 
continuing  *'  the  charge."  There  were  numerous  pools  of 
water  In  front  of  the  guns  which  made  the  men  diver<;e. 
and  they  fell  into  disorder.  Then  after  some  minutts 
a  few  scattered  groups  rallied,  and  charging  forwiwl. 
bayoneted  the  gunners,  capdiring  the  batteries. 
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When  the  smoko  ch'aml  away,  the  Sikhs  rwogniKlnK  »-—* 
that  a  handful  of  men  bad  captured  their  jjunn^  brought  "'"War. 
forward  reinforceineutu  and  drove  the  brigade  back  with  it?'**', 
heavy  lo«w.   nearly  an  fur  hm  the  ground   whence  it   had  *^*"*"'"'* 
tidvauced.     The  24th  South  Walen  Horderern  fought  dew 
perately.    Thirteen  offleers  wen*  killed,  nine  were  wfunided. 
and  469  of  other  ranks  fell  at  the  giiUN.    Ak  the  remainder 
fell  back  they   were  charged  KUCCcHwvely  and  wjcccHsfiillv 
by  the  Sikh  cavalry.     (lenerMl   Pennycuick   fell,   iind   hiw 
Hon.  a  mere  lad.  stood  over  hiH  body  to  protecr  it.  until 
he  also  was  slain. 

While   this   disaster    happeued    to   (Seneriil    rnuiidH'irs 
Right    brigade,    (leneral    Hoggau    {K'netrate*!    almost    u?i 
opposed  Into  the  gap  of  the  enemy's  fKwition.   an*!   now 
attacked  the  tiank 
of  the  centre  of  the 
ISikh  army. 

The     Right     of 
the      Sikh      Army 
uuder  Atar  Siugh 
leaving   some   bat- 
talions to  contain 
Sir  Joseph  Thack- 
well's     Horsemen, 
advanced  on  Hog- 
pan's     left     flank 
and  rear,  but  what 
happened    in    this 
part    of    the    field 
we    will     relate 
lower    down.       It 
may    l)e    well     to 
turn  our  attention, 
Itefore  telling  more 
of  Hoggau's  movo- 
tn  e  n  t  s,   to  the 
Right    division. 
The     disaster     to 
Pennycuick's  brig- 
ade   exposed     Sir 
JValtPp      fJiHK.rt'H 
Left     brigade. 
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under  (ioncral  Muuntainii;  and  bin  own  frontal  attack, 
although  it  had  reached  the  batteriea  iu  front,  thev 
In'iug  well  Hiipported  by  infantry,  had  inflicted  on  tlie 
brigade  cotmiderable  IcHMieH.  The  Left  battalion,  whi<-h 
waa  tb '  r«(ith  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  after  Mbowinc 
great  Cfnrage  in  puMhing  home  umongut  the  gunii,  hiul 
been  repuiaed  with  a  Iomm  of  eight  offlcem  and  322  other 
ranlu.  The  Sikhit  advancc>d  into  the  gap  so  that  the  brigude. 
like  that  of  Hoggau,  whh  threatened  on  both  flankM,  iinil 
its  imni(MUate  p(>ril  waii  averted  only  by  the  remarkable 
courage  and  efliftive  Hrc  action  diHplayed  by  Dawes'  bat- 
tery of  the  Ueugul  H(»rtH>  Artillery. 

At  the  tutme  time  the  incapacity  of  the  Cavalry  Drigadier. 
and  the  gruM  misconduct  of  blH  n'gimentii  on  Sir  Walter 
(lilliert'M  Uigbt  dank  accentuated  the  p(>ril  of  the  DivlHion. 

The  Cavalry  brigade,  without  ground  HcoutR,  or  anyone 
in  front  of  it,  waM  halted  immediately  in  front  of  Major 
Christie'H  battery  of  Bengal  Horse  Artillery,  which  was 
thuH  obliged  to  ceaue  tire. 

Borne  Bikh  cavalry,  inHignificant  in  ninnlMTH  in  conipai-i 
Hon  with  our  Cavalry  brigade,  gallojied  out  of  the  jiiii;;l« . 
and  one  of  the  leaderH  cut  the  Brigadier'H  head  open  with 
u  sword.  The  brigade,  iu  which  there  waH  on"  regiment 
which  bad  u  grand  re<-ord  Tor  daHhiiig  featH  of  courage  in 
the  PeninttulUj  und  has  since  lived  up  to  that  repntatiuii. 
turned  and  fled.  The  three  regiments  galloped  over 
("hristie'H  and  Huish's  butterieM,  and  carried  dixorder  ainl 
dismay  to  the  line  of  doctors  who  were  attending  wounded 
in  the  B(>ar.  One  s(]uadrou  of  th<>  0th  Lancers  which  wiis 
attached  to  the  brigade,  breaking  loose  from  this  disgracefnl 
flight,  rallied  behind  the  guns,  which  had  been  captuicil. 
and  in  some  degree  averted  further  disaster. 

The  Army  Btaff  work  was  faulty,  and  the  coufuHloii 
iH'iug  great,  (Jeneral  Penny's  Reserve  brigade  of  thn-e 
Native  battalions,  ordered  up  to  support  Cieiicral  Ilogfiiin 
on  the  Left,  came  into  action  on  the  flank  of  Ceueriil 
Gilbert's  Division  on  the  Right! 

A  crushing  defeat  was  now  averted  by  the  enduriu;; 
courage  of  the  European  Infantry,  who  wjtc  well  snji 
ported  by  some  of  the  Native  battalions. 

The  2ud  Europ4>anN  (u<»w  t'le  Ist  Royal  T>ublin  Fusiliersi. 
of   Godby's  brigade   were   practically   unconquerable,   anti 
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gradually  arrmteU  the  advance  of  the  Bikhs.     When  the  Smm4 
European  battaliouM  were  attacked  in  front,  in  dunk,  und  XkkWM, 


in  rear  they  r(>pell<>d  their  umoilantH  by  fuciu|{  uInmU  the  cjauwiwlu 
Bear  rank  :  the  3lHt  und  TUth  UeuKul  Nutive  Infantry 
formed  Hquare«  when  aurrounded  by  the  Hlkhu,  but  the 
lit  Wori'tifterMhin'  (JiHh)  Regiment  repclUHl  the  attack  by 
fu<ing  aiNtnt  their  Keur  rank.  At  the  time  that  thin  Man- 
guiuury  Htrnggle  wum  tuking  pluce  on  the  Right  of  the  Ituttle- 
line,  Bir  Colin  Campbell,  mainly  by  the  diitcipline,  courage 
and  fine  training  of  tlie  I'nd  <ilouceHt(>rHhire  Regiment, 
(tbiigetl  the  Hikh  infuntry  in  hiH  immetliute  front  to  give 
ground. 

When  our  narrative  of  the  tight  on  the  Left  tlunk  broke 
off.  General  Uoggan*H  brigade  wait  thn>atened  in  Hunk  uud 
rear  by  Atar  Bingh'H  encircling  IkhIIch  of  troopH.  Their 
outflanking  movemeutM  were  arrented  mainly  by  tlie  devote<l 
courage  of  Captain  Unett'H  aquadron,  3rd  Light  Drugoonn, 
and  three  Miuadronn  of  the  3rd  Ligiit  Cuvulry,  who  rode 
through  the  centre  of  the  Hikh  mar<st>M. 

General  Hoggan'N  brigade  thus  protected  on  the  Left 
rear,  marched  on,  moou  coming  under  lire  of  four  gnnH. 
on  their  Right  front,  while  faced  by  a  large  hostile  b<Kly 
of  cavalry,  and  a  mara  of  infuntry  ntanding  in  front  of 
Hoggun'g  Native  battulionR.  Uoth  buttalionH  fvll  back,  'lit 
the  2iid  GloiiccHterNhire  (UlHt)  Regiment  continued  U  ad- 
vance, and  when  two  8ikb  guuH  upened  tire  on  the  buttaiion 
M-ith  caoe-Hhot,  within  25  paccH  of  the  Right  liank^  Noh.  1 
und  2  CompauicH,  liy  order  of  Hir  Colin  Cumpb<'ll,  "  changed 
ItOHition  to  the  Right,"  and  led  by  him.  cliiirgi>d,  and 
captured  the  guns. 

While  the  Regiment  was  formiug  a  new  line  to  the  Right 
on  the  victorioiiH  compauicH,  u  Sikh  force  of  infuntry  ad- 
vanced headed  by  two  giniH.  Sir  <*oliM  CumplM'll  again 
putting  himMdf  in  front  of  the  buttaliou,  ordered  it  to 
charge.  It  captured  the  two  gunu  as  its  prize,  making  13 
that  day,  and  driving  away  the  Sikh  infantry  moved  on 
northwards  until  it  met  Sir  Walter  (iillH>rt's  Left  brignde. 
This  Huccesa  wjis  upportiine.  for  General  Tliackwell's  com- 
mand of  Cavalry  and  Horse  artillery  was  niressariiy  de- 
tached t<(  tln'  Right,  to  fed«H'm  the  disgriuefiil  disjister  on 
that  flunk. 

Now   arose   siuuiltaneuusiy    British    cheers   from    Itijiht 
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Fall  of 
MulUn 


i»4»^».       S'l^^^'s-      «  the  Comnfender-fnChief  had  been  a  Reneral 
CW,„w.u   >^«tead  of  merely  an  impulsive,  very  courageous  soldier" 

credited  Cavalry  brigade  who  were  conscious  of  their 
shameful  misconduct,  have  achieved  a  great  victo?y-  bm 
he  joined  the  leading  infantry,  and  at  5  p.m    dSed 

TZ.UI  ^'!^"i™'«'  tl^^  Si^^bs  falling  back  afTilr k 
to  Kasul.     They  earned  away  the  guns  of  Christie's  bat 

SCd  f " '".?  'r"  "'  '"^^'^  ^  P^«-«  -hich  h'd  l^en 
captured  from  them  by  our  infantry. 

The  British  casualties  numbered  113  officers  and  2  <hmi 
of  other  Ranks.    The  Sikh  losses  were  ab<mt  o'oT       ' 

On  receipt  of  the  news  in  London,  General  Sir  Charles 
Napier  whose  statue  stands  in  Trafalgar  Square  ^1 
ordered  out  to  India  to  supersede  Lord  Gough 

After  the  indecisive  battle  of  Chilianwala,  the  com- 
ba  ants  maintained  their  positions,  the  British  at  th. 
village,  and  the  Sikhs  at  Rasul,  three  miles  distant  each 
Army  awaiting  reinforcements.  Chattar  Singh Tned  hi 
son  Sher  Singh,  on  the  16th,  and  1,500  Afghan  nZmeu 
under  the  command  of  a  son  of  the  Amir  of  Kab^cTm; 
in  on  February  18th.     When  Multan  fell,  Januair  21?/ 

bS;  :]Z  LorfGlgt"  ^'^  -^  -^  ^^^ 

trying  to  bring  on  a  battle  before  they  we^  oblLdt.; 
fall  back  and  also  before  General  Whish  co^ld  tf^th 
Commander-in-Chief.      To    facilitate    this    junction     Lon 
Gough  moved   to  within  20  miles  of  the  reinWments 
and  on  February  20th,  Whish  and  Gener.l  Dundas  wi^t ,' 
•«'  ^"^^Z  ^."''""^  '^^""e  joined,  the  united  Joites  a 

n  t'hl,*':„n^^r.l!*'  "  *"  "'•''''•  «^  «»«""•'"  l^altYng  wit  - 
in  three  miles  of  the  enemy's  camp. 

The  Sikh  army,  numbering  about  50,000  men,  had  placed 
heir  infantry  and  artillery  with  the  Left  or  Eas    flank  0 
the  Katela,  an  affluent  of  the  Chinab,  which  it  joins  thre 
miles  above  Wasirabad.     Their  Right  or  Ustern  flank 
somewhat  drawn  back,   rested  on  fhe  Dwarah    «   Zl^^' 
waterless,  sandv  river  l)ed       Ti,«    [f  ,     ^®°'   *  ^^*'"'^' 
greater  nart   of  mL  Lii  .      '^^^^'^^  ^"''^  ^^^  tlio 

greater  part   ot   the  S,kh  cavalry  stood   on  either  fla.ik 
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those  on  the  western  side  of  the  battle  on  a  tree-studded  S.eoBa 
plain.    The  city  of  Gujrat  was  immediately  in  rear  of  the  sikk  w.r. 

Sikh  position.  1848-49: 

The  British  Commander-in-Chief  and  his  Staff  recon-  °"^'** 
noitred  the  enemy's  position  carefully,   and  Lord   Gough 
decided  to  attack  the  Sikh  Left  and  Centre. 

The  British  troops  advanced  at  7.30  A.M.,  23,000  stron}?, 
February  2l8t.  Lord  Gough  moved  his  90  guns^  18  of 
which  were  heavy  calibre,  in  the  centre.  Sir  Walter 
Gilbert's  Division,  and  General  Whish's  troops  covering 
the  right  of  the  guns;  Hearsey's  and  Lockwood's  Cavalry 
brigades  being  still  farther  to  the  eastward. 

Sir  Colin  Campbell's  Division  moved  forward  on  the 
west  of  the  Dwarah  ravine,  the  Cavalry  and  Horse  artillery 
in  direct  echelon  on  the  outer  flank. 

The  Sikh  artillery  opened  an  innocuous  fire  at  1,000 
yards  range,  the  British  guns  gradually  moving  forward, 
and  the  Infantry  advancing  in  columns  at  deploying  inter- 
vals. The  Bengal  Horse  artillery  moving  in  advance  of 
the  general  line  of  the  great  battery  in  the  centre,  fired 
with  great  effect  on  the  enemy's  infantry,  but  suffered  con- 
siderable losses,  and  were  nwcssarily  withdrawn  twice  in 
order  to  obtain  fresh  detachments,  horses,  and  ammuni- 
tion. The  Cavalry  brigades  watching  the  Sikh  and  Afghan 
Horsemen,  outmanoeuvred,  and  checked  several  attempts 
which  they  made  to  break  in  on  the  flanks  of  the  British 
infantry. 

When  Sir  Colin  Campbell's  infant iv  came  under  effec- 
tive fire,  he  deployed  his  columns  into  line  and  covered 
its  front  by  thick  groups  of  skirmishers.  He  handled  the 
two  Arms  with  great  skill,  insisting  on  the  men  lying  down 
the  moment  they  halted,  and  used  his  Artillery  with  such 
effect  in  sweeping  the  bed  of  the  Dwarah  ravine,  that  with 
the  exception  of  his  skirmishers,  his  infantrv  while  in  liue 
had  scarcely  to  fire  their  muskets. 

The  successful  advance  of  Sir  Walter  Ciilbert  and  Sir 
tohn  Campbell  on  the  flanks  of  the  Sikh  infantry  position 
caused  a  gap  in  the  centre  of  the  British  formation,  into 
which  Sher  Singh  advanced  his  heavily  smitten  but  still 
undaunted  infantry.  Lord  Gough  ordered  two  Horse  bat- 
teries to  come  into  action  in  the  gap,  but  they  were  without 
ammunition,  and  although  at  the  moment  the  Seinde  Horse 
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and  9th  Lancers,  had  just  ridden  over  the  Afghan  cavalrv, 
yet  the  danger  was  great. 

In  front  of  (ieneral  Penny's  brigade  was  the  village  of 
Kalrah,  and  Lord  (Jough  ordered  the  infantry  to  «Kiti|>\ 
what  seemed  to  Itc  an  empty  post.  It  was  flanked  in  rear 
by  Sikh  batteries,  there  was  a  deep  p(M>l  to  the  south  of 
the  village  between  it  and  Penny's  brigade;  two  Sikh  re^H 
ments  were  in  the  village,  the  houses  of  which  had  k'cii 
loopholed.  The  Dublin  Fufiliers,  the  31st  and  70th  IJeii 
gal  Native  Infantry,  moved  forward  against  the  village  as 
steadily  as  if  they  were  on  parade.  Many  fell,  but  in  a 
few  minutes  the  village  was  cleai*ed  of  all  living  defenders, 
who  fell  by  scores,  or  were  shot  down  as  they  ran.  'So 
quarter  was  asked  or  given,  for  the  Sikhs  had  massacred 
all  our  wounded  who  fell  into  their  hands  on  the  field  of 
Chilianwala. 


c=3  SiJ^rtiui.   am  ca  SiU», 
PLAN  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  GUJRAT.  FEB.  21ii.  1849 
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The  repulse  of  the  Kikhs  was  ju'celerated  by  Sir  Colin  Sacona 
Campbell,  who  had  turned  the  Jire  of  hiH  Field  batteries  ?*^^''' 
on  to  the  flank  of  the  Hikh  infantry  as  it  moved  forward  q„.,^^ 
towards  the  dangerous  gap  in  the  Itritish  line.    It  became 
impossible  for  the  Sikhs  to  ocmtinue  their  advance  under 
such  heavy  flank  fire,  and  they  fell  back,  at  first  steadily, 
covered  by  their  cavalry. 

By  1  P.M.  Sher  Singh's  whole  array  was  retreating.  It 
was  heavily  punished  by  the  Mounted  troops  under  Sir 
Joseph  Thackwell^  who  pursued  for  14  railes.  Many  Sikhs 
were  slain ;  more,  absolutely  disheartened,  quitted  the 
Ranks,  throwing  away  their  weapons.  Lord  Gough  re- 
called Thackwell  at  sunset,  sending  him  forward  again 
next  day,  supported  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  thus  adding 
28  miles  to  his  march  when  in  pursuit  of  a  routed  and 
demoralised  enemy !  The  British  casualties  were  less  than 
1,000  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  Sikhs'  losses  were 
enormous. 

On  March  14th  the  remnants  of  our  brave  adversaries 
surrendered,  and  ever  since  the  Sikhs  have  been  loyal, 
high-spirited  as  any  men  who  in  India  have  marched  and 
fought  under  the  command  of  the  British  Sovereigns. 
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PART  XIII 
THE  CRIMEA 

CHAPTER    I 
THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  WAR 

England's  Unpreparedness  for  War— Russia  Covets  Constantinople— The 
Franco-Biitish  Fleets  in  the  Black  Sea— Lord  Raglan  Assumes  Command 
— ^Thc  Conditions  at  Varn^ — The  Cholera  Scourge. 

AFTER  the  Peace  of  1815  fhe  British  Army  and  Navy 
ZA^  fought  no  important  battles  in  Europe  for  nearly 
"*  ■•-  forty  years.  The  bombardment  of  Algiers,  181(i. 
and  Acre,  1840,  were  carried  out  by  overwhelming  foro«'s; 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptian  and  Turkish  fleets 
by  the  combined  English,  French,  and  Russian  fleets  at 
Navarino,  1827,  was  aptly  described  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, then  the  Head  of  our  Government,  as  "  an  tinto- 
ward  evenv," 

The  Army  had  fought  in  Asia,  always  gallantly,  but  not 
with  i.ivariable  success. 

Our  greatest  General,  Wellington,  born  in  1769,  luid 
died  on  September  Uth,  1852.  After  holding  politi<iil 
offices  for  many  years,  he  had  resumed  the  Command  o( 
the  Army  in  1842,  which  Command  he  nominally  exercised 
until  his  death.  He  rode  daily  to  the  Horse  Guaitls. 
Whitehall,  with  such  und^viating  regularity,  to  transact 
business,  that  many  enthusia«tic  admirers  set  their  watclus 
as  he  passed  along  the  Mall,  after  his  luncheon.  But  tlic 
Duke  latterly,  on  reaching  his  ofBce,  slept  in  his  armcliair. 
where  no  one  ventured  to  disturb  him  until  he  awoke  in  tlic 
evening  to  ride  back  to  Apsley  House. 

The  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  regards  iiriiis. 
clothing,  efficiency  and  equipment,  reflected  the  now  fjulin- 
mind  of  the  great  Commander  who  had  created  the  Army 
nearly  half  a  century  earlier. 

The  artillery,  the  musket,  the  stiff  asphyxiating  leathern 
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Htuck,  and  drill  laoveiueuts  wi'i-t;  huc-Ii  hm  wvre  iu  use  duriu^  Th«  Brituh 
the  Peninsular  Wur.      I'utoitiiuutely,  the  Staff,  Medical,  ^"■''  *••• 
Commissariat,  und  Trauhiport  establisbmcntH,  organised  by 
Lord  Wellington  iu  Portiigul,  had  disappeared,  which  was 
the  cause  two  years  later  of  indescribable  sufferings  and 
of  terrible  losses. 

This  want  of  preparation  for  war  was  indicative  of  the 
feeling  of  the  Nation  amongst  all  classes.  In  May,  1851, 
the  First  International  Exhibition,  in  Hyde  Park,  which 
brought  the  results  of  the  industry  of  the  World  to  London, 
was  generally  regarded  as  u  pledge  of  perpetual  peace. 
The  atteptiou  of  the  middle  classes  was  fixed  on  commerce, 
and  franchise  questions.  On  the  Continent,  indeed,  bloody 
Revolutions  had  broken  out,  but  Pretenders  to  thrones  and 
deposed  Monarchs  readily  found  asylum  iu  our  island,  the 
peoples  of  which  for  two  generations  had  known  nothing 
of  war,  and  were  generally  under  the  impression  that 
England  would  never  again  take  part  in  a  European 
contest.  Even  sober-minded,  thinking  politicians  really 
believed  that  war,  being  not  only  foolish,  but  immoral, 
would,  now  that  nations  competed  in  friendly  commercial 
rivalry,  become  impossible. 

These  pleasant  delusions  were  soon  shattered.      From  Ruuiaand 
the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  Russian  Emperors  und  their  Comtanti- 
ministers  had  coveted  Constantinople.    The  Czar  Nicholas,  "••»•• 
who  was  warmly  disposed  towards  England,  and  was  a 
great  admirer  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  had,  ever  since 
Waterloo,    exercised    a   preponderating   influence   on    the 
Continent.     He,  on  every  possible  occasion,  attempted  to 
exert  a  Protectorate   over   the   Christian   peoples   in    the 
Turkish  Empire. 

The  Czar  had  made  up  his  mind,  as  far  back  as  1841, 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  Empire  was  imminent. 
After  a  very  friendly  reception  in  England,  he  put  on 
paper  that  year  a  memorand  n.  suggesting  that  arrange- 
ments should  be  made  at  once  between  England  and  Russia 
as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  on  the  break-up  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  in  Europe.  This  memorandum  was  filed  in  our 
Foreign  OflSce,  but  it  was  not  until  1853,  when  the  Czar 
repeated  his  proposals,  that  our  Government  informed  St. 
Petersburg  that  it  was  unable  to  discuss  any  such  arrange- 
ment of  the  territories  of  a  friendlv  Power.* 
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For  luaiiy  yoarg  Franot'.  hh  the  protector  of  the  Latin 
Church,  and  RnHHia,  aotitiK  for  the  (Sreek  Church,  had  diH- 
puted  over  rival  clainiH  for  the  cuHtody  of  certain  Holy 
placcH  in  Palestine.  The  rival  claims  in  dispute  in  18r)2 
were  easily  adjusted,  but  early  in  January,  1853,  Prince 
Menscliikoff,  sent  to  Constantinople  by  the  Caar,  advanced 
ftirther  claims,  and,  on  Turkey's  refusal  to  consider  them, 
the  Vtar  sent  troops  to  take  possession  of  the  Danubiiiii 
Principalities. 

Diplomatists  endeavoured  to  maintain  peace,  but  in 
OctolK'r  a  Turkish  fortress  tired  on  a  Russian  flotilla,  an., 
on  Novemb<'r  30th,  1853,  the  Russian  fleet  destroyed  a 
Turkish  s(iuadron  at  Sinope.  Although  war  was  not 
formally  declared  for  some  weeks  later,  early  in  Janutiry. 
1854,  the  Allied  English  and  French  fleets  took  possesNion 
of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Russian  ships  sheltering  in  Sevastopol. 

A  Treaty  of  Alliance  between  England,  France,  and 
Turkey  was  signed  April  10th,  1854,  in  London.  It  Imd 
been  strengthened  by  the  endorsement  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  a  document  being  added  which  embodied  tlic 
terms  «)f  their  possible  eventual  participation  in  the 
war;  and  the  Scandinavian  States  having  declared  thi-ir 
neutrality,  Russia  was  left  isolated  in  Europe. 

The  overwhelming  Naval  superiority  of  the  Allies 
enabled  their  fleet  to  attack  Russia  simultaneously  in  tlio 
Baltic  and  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  account  of  what  hap- 
pened at  Bomarsund  and  Sveaborg,  of  little  effect  on  the 
war,  is  omitted,  this  short  history  dealing  only  with  tlio 
operations  in  the  Crimea. 

The  English  and  French  armies  encamped  on  the  shores 
of  the  Dardanelles  in  the  spring  of  1854,  the  British  Ix'in.; 
under  command  of  Lord  Raglan,  a  younger  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort.  Born  in  1788,  he  was  sixty-six  years  of  ajie. 
He  had  served  on  the  personal  Staff  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
throughout  the  Peninsular  War,  and  remained  with  him 
until  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  where  he  was  severely 
woundedj  losing  his  right  arm.  Subsequently,  until  ISrc'. 
he  had  been  employed  either  in  diplomatic  work  or  at  tlie 
Horse  Guards,  and  then  became  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance.  He  was  a  high-class  gentleman  in  every  sense 
of  the  woid  :  handsome,  and  of  a  singularly  even  tempera- 
ment,   which    fitted    him    eminently    for   the   position    lie 
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occupied,  aiid  which  enabled  him  with  a  number  of  DritiHh  A«fU. 
bayonetg  equal  in  number  to  only  one-third  of  those  of  our  ''•"•'' 
allies  to  virtually  control  the  whole  of  the  invading  forces.  i'^iT'' 
A  general,  however  brave  and  devoted  to  his  Queen  and  E.*t.  '*' 

country,  who  had  b<'en  engroBw-d  for  forty  years  of  Peace  »•»« 
at  dcNk  work  in  un  office,  cannot  reasonably  be;  expected 
to  develop  into  what  Wellington  In^came  after  ten  years' 
War  Service— an  able  adjutant  general,  quartermaster- 
general,  commissary-general,  principal  medical  officer, 
and  Commander-in-Chief,  combined  in  one  person.  With 
all  Lord  Raglan's  noble  courage  and  high  qualities,  he  had 
neither  the  energy  nor  the  ability  to  make  up  in  England's 
little  army  for  the  neglect  of  all  preparation  for  war  during 
forty  years  of  Peace. 

The  gallant  regiments— for  England  did  not  possess  an 
Army  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term— which  left  Ports- 
mouth in  1854  were  foredoomed  by  general  mismanagement 
to  reach  the  verge  of  annihilation.  England  paid  dearly  in 
blood,  in  treasure,  and  in  reputation,  but  the  victims  of 
her  short-sighted  parsimony  sustained  her  honour,  and  her 
soldiers,  with  ragged  clothes,  torn  and  muddied  tents,  and 
empty  stomachs,  enriched  the  best  traditions  of  the  Service 

Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  the  French  Commauder-in-Chiefi 
left  the  Army  when  a  sublieutenant,  after  a  few  years'  ser- 
vice, returned  to  it  in  1830,  and  again  s(M)n  retired.  In  1836 
ho  joined  the  Foreign  Legion,  in  which  he  rose  in  eight 
years  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  evincing  determined  courace 
and  endurance,  although  he  was  never  physically  strong, 
and  became  the  terror  of  the  natives  in  Algeria. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  supported  by  the  vehement  ex- 
pression of  Public  opinion  in  the  Press,  wrote  privatelv  to 
Lord  Raglan  in  the  early  summer  that  "a  successful 
enterprise  against  Sevastopol  was  an  essential  condition 
of  permanent  peace." 

in  nifiT/'"^'^'",^  P*'^*''"  '°  ^°8land  realised  that  troops 
TraiL  1  ^'^^  ''"^T  ^""'^^  '*''''°  P'""^'^*'^  ^^"h  Supplies  and 
eSaT'T^'H'  ?f*  ?  .^^'''^^  ^"'^^  ^'^^  hospitals  are 
qS  *^^^  "  ^^'■*'''''  "  Siege-train  is  re- 

men^in ''/if  •"'  '^"^"'*'  ^^'  ^'*'^°  ^^^'^o'^r^  had  stricken  our 

Sitals  X'^'T.  "'^"  7**"°"'  ''''''  ^'^'^  practically  no 
Hospitals,  the  sick  lK.ing  treated  for  the  most  part  in  bell 
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teutH.  Tberv  was  but  a  Bcunty  supply  of  druga  and  medical 
comforti,  brundj,  wiue,  nrrowrout,  aago,  and  all  «uch  re- 
quiaites  fur  trvatmi'ut  uf  aiok  men  being  dellcieut.  Tlio 
aoldiera  tbemHvlvea  bad  but  one  blanket,  whlcb  waa  in 
sufficient  for  men  when  wized  by  the  '*  cold  fit ''  during; 
an  attack  of  cholera,  and  warmth  In  eaMeutial. 

The  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  when  aiiked  in  Par 
liument  "  why  dying  men  were  Jolted  in  apringleaa  wagoiiN 
over  unmetalled  tracks,  so-called  roads,"  answered  triumph- 
antly that  "  he  had  inquired,  and  had  been  assured  that 
there  were  actually  at  Oallipoli  forty  medical  panniers  for 
the  conveyance  of  sick."  This  answer  satisfied  the  Houm* 
of  Commons,  the  Members  of  which  knew  as  little  us  did 
the  responsible  Minister  that  a  medical  pannier  convovH 
medicines  and  not  human  bodies.  Even  as  regards  this 
last  explanation,  it  was  unfortunate  for  the  soldiers,  that 
although  the  panniers  were  at  Oallipoli  they  were  empty. 
About  5,000  pack  ani- 
mals had  been  col- 
lected near  Varna, 
but  without  an  ade- 
quate number  of  at- 
tendants, and  it  was 
estimated  that  at 
least  14,000  animals 
were  required  to  en- 
able the  British  Army 
to  move ;  moreover, 
provision  had  not 
lKM>n  made  for  their 
food! 

The  strength  of  the 
enemy  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  the  Crimea 
in  July,  1854,  before 
troops  could  be 
moved  round  by 
Odessa  and  Terekop, 
was  believed  to  be 
about  70,000,  includ- 
ing sailors  then  ou 
board     the     Russian  sketch-map  of  the  Crimea 
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flw't  lu  the  Lurboiir  of  Heva»topol,  which  wuh  blotkadwl  liv  ■••-t.^l 
the  Allied  unvieN.  '    1M4 

By  diHputelR'H  duted  Loiidou,  Jnue  29th,  im,  fc.rblddiuK 
any  further  advance  towardu  the  Danube.  Lord  RuRlan  wal 
ordered  to  besiege  Sevartopol,  ••  „nle«g  he  wan  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  the  siege  could  not  Iw  undertaken  with  a 
renHonable  prospect  of  hucccsh,  oonHidcring  the  mennH 
available  and  difflcultieH  to  bo  overcome."  The  Field- 
Marshal  replied  that  he  would  obey  inHtructlonR  in 
deference  to  the  views  of  his  (Jovernmeut,  but  that 
neither  he  nor  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  knew,  nor  hod  tl.ev 
ineauh  of  ascertaining,  the  strength  of  the  enemv 

In  the  third  week  of  July  cholera  i.ot  only  carried  off 
many  men,  the  Fremh  having  10,000  ill  at  one  moment, 
of  whom  many  died,  hut  the  epidemic  left  all  the  men  of 
the  Allied  armieH  enervated  by  HickueHH;  the  fleet  also 
Kufferod  Hcverely.  for  in  H.M.8.  Britanvia  one  man  in 
every  seven  died  of  the  scourge. 
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CHAPTER    II 
INVASION  OF  THE  CRIMEA 

The  CrimM  l«  InvBcIrd— The  Army  I.nrk»  Midlcul  AtlenUnncc— Tin-  Oiipi.s- 
\nn  Armlri  on  the  IllviT  AImn — The  Hiittli-  of  the  Ahliii — Lord  l\.m\  iri'i 
I'rrtonal  DarlntI — No  Pursuit  Attt-niptcd. 
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iIIK  Expttlltioiiury  I'ovvv  bcguu  to  emburk  An;;iisi 
L'Uh.  Th«'  UritiHh  VWvt  luti'd  uh  cucort,  fur  th«'  Frciuli 
und  TiirkiHh  iiu-ntif-wur  wert'  iiwd  us  TrutiHportH,  niul 
wort'  H<»  ovcn-rowdt'd  with  Holdit'rH  tliut  thvy  could  imt 
hart'  Imh'ii  fought  bud  tli<>  UiiHHiaiiH  cotno  out  of  tlic  luir- 
bour  of  i^cvuMtopol  and  offered  battle.  The  IluHHian  luvu- 
of- war,  however.  17  in  uumlHT,  wbi<*h  had  destr«»yed  tin- 
TurkiHh  wpiadrou  at  Siuope,  NoveuilM'r  30lb,  isrvj,  niailf 
no  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  eroHHinn  front  tiie  wim 
of  the  lliack  Kea,  and  the  diHeiubarkation  of  the  Allied 
armieM  on  its  eaHteru  NhoreH  wuh  unmoleHted. 

The  Uritiwh  oflloerH  landed  in  full  dresH,  carrying  swiuil. 
levolvt-r,  greatcoat,  and  blanket  rolled  in  horsenhoe  fiisliion 
over  the  shoulder,  a  water-bottle,  Hoin<>  Hpiritn,  tlire*-  days" 
boiled  Malt  pork,  und  thn-e  days'  bis<Miit.  The  rank  nnd 
lile^  still  weak  from  intestinal  complaints,  could  not  cany 
tlieir  knapsacks,  but  each  man  had  r>U  rounds  of  annnnni' 
tion,  three  days'  rations,  greatcoat  and  blanket,  togt-tliir 
with  a  pair  of  boots,  sm-ks,  and  with  the  pork-pie  fmaj;!' 
cap  tied  to  (he  waistlielt.  This  last  article  was  carried  at 
the  earnes  reipiest  of  the  men,  who  later  in  the  caniiiai-:!! 
got  ritl  of  their  liandsotne  btit  irkscmie  headdress. 

During  the  night  of  SepteralMT  11th  1. 'it h  there  was  a 
steady  downpour  of  rain  from  sunset  till  daybreak,  wiicn 
water  fell  in  sheets.  This  added  materially  to  the  sickmss 
and  cholera  which  had  been  brought  with  us  across  tin' 
Euxine.  We  buried  \TA)  at  sea,  and  left  300  cholera  stiicktu 
patients  on  Iward  ship.  The  heavy  rain  induced  an  order 
for  tents  to  be  landed,  but  they  were  put  again  on  imard 
ship  four  days  later  when  the  army  moved,  as  the  i>i,ly 
Transi»ort    available   consisted   of   70   mule-carts   and    HMI 
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roiiutrjr  wugoUH,  <h|uiiI  to  a  lojid  „f  tlin»'.(|inirti'rH  of  a  ton 
«'ui'h,  wlikh  liud  iKt'ii  w'iwtl  from  tla-  Tarlaiw. 

The  truopM  uow  fxiK-iitiurd  tin-  want  ..I  mi  aiinv  HVHt.m 
for  MtHlkal  uttoudam*'.  Eutli  iuilitar.v  unit  had  two  d«M- 
torn  uttuched,  ow  of  whom  at  knHt  waw  utinKonnarv.  to 
tan'  for  Homi*  7(M>  m«'ii.  wh«'n  jircwnt  and  tit  for  duty*  nud 
who,  mort'ovi-r,  lont  ni^rht  <.f  th(>  H'gimtMjt  aH  mmiu  an  they 
iHTame  uou-effwtlvi'.  Thi-n.  had  b«'«'n  nii  attempt  made  to 
provid<'  an  Army  Auil.nlanc..  ('..rpw,  wTniitod  from  im-ii- 
HioniTH,  in  many  eawn  w«.rn  out.  and  admittedly  ho  in- 
.•ff.'ctivf  that  tlu'  wugonH  were  not  taken  acroHH  the  Illjuk 
Sea.  OH  the  alwnrd  plea  of  inHiifHelenev  of  naval  Transport 
The  ..IfleerH  buthorwH  had  been  left  lH*hind,  nn  were  the  (iv<' 
or  six  thouHund  paek  animaiN,  whieh  had  iM'eu  folierted  at 
N'uruu. 

The  Ailiwl  tr(M»p«.  havinjj  marched  aeronn  the  nnlKiinar  Th*  AIn 
Htream  on  the  lJ»th.  stood  to  their  arniH  at  7  a.m.  on  Sep    P»«'»'»» 
tember  l^th.     They  did   not  advance  till   nnich   later,  and 
it  was  1  r..vi.  In-fore  I'.iey  halted  on  the  northern  cresf   of 
the  buHin  of  the  River  Alma. 

On  the  Bouth  bank,  on  which  the  Rnssinn  (^miniander- 
mChief.  Prince  Mens<hikolf.  had  drawn  up  his  arniv.  the 
pround  rose  high  alM)ve  the  river,  and  for  a  uii!e  and  a 
half,  from  the  wa  inland,  is  stwp,  preelndinp  the  possi- 
bility of  taking  giin»  np  it  except  at  one  or  two  places. 

From  the  sea  to  the  eastern  sIoik'h  of  the  Konrgan*'-  hill 
was  some  live  and  a  half  miles;  the  whole  front  was  covered 
by  the  River  Alma,  a  river  in  places  deep,  at  others  fordable. 
There  was  a  good  timln-r  bridge  at  Bourlionk.  in  the  centre 
of  the  position,  which  carried  the  jwrnt  road  from  Eiipatoria 
to  Sevastopol.  The  western  cliffs,  nearest  the  sea,  were 
steep,  and  BUpposed  to  l)e  inaccessible;  but  the  hilN  fell 
away  as  they  trended  inland,  and  the  approach  from  the 
liver  became  practicable,  altliough  st.ll  offering  a  stiff 
climb.  The  ground  about  the  Centre  and  Right  rose  high 
lit  two  particular  p,)int8  :  one  was  called  the  Telegraph 
height,  and  it  dominated  the  principal  road;  the  other 
was  the  KourganC'  hill,  an  elevated  sjiddleback  forma- 
tion in  front  of  which  the  battle  ebl)ed  and  flowed. 

Menschikoff  had  not  sufficient  troops  to  o(<  npv  so  Ion" 
a  line.  H,.  thought  that  the  west  cliff.  tluU  part  of  the 
position  nearest  the  sea.  was  inaccessible;  it  was  witliiu 
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range  of  the  guns  of  the  Allied  fleets.  These  reasons  in- 
duced him  to  place  his  chief  £01  ce,  about  33,000  infant iv, 
between  the  two  hills  just  mentioned,  the  Telegraph  and  the 
Eourgan6,  on  a  front  of  less  than  three  miles.  His  cavalrv. 
about  3,600  sabres  in  all,  guarded  his  Bight  flank  when  oim-h 
downland  was  favourable  to  their  movement.  He  did  not 
bring  all  his  troops  into  action,  but  had  20,000  men  and  si; 
guns  opposite  to  the  British  army,  and  13,000  with  30  gnus 
opposed  to  the  French. 

These  dispositions  indicate  want  of  tactical  skill.  If 
the  Prince  had  reconnoitred  the  west  cliflf  he  would  have 
found  that  u  wagon  track  ascended  the  hill  from  the  village 
of  Almatamack,  which  could  ln\  and  indeed  was,  used  tor 
artillery.  If  the  Heights  of  the  Alma  had  been  convert(Hl 
into  an  entrenched  camp,  the  Allies  could  not  have  caii- 
tured  them  without  great  loss. 

Meuschikoflf  constructed  t^.o  works.  The  first  was  breast 
high,  without  a  ditch,  some  three  hundred  yards  above  tlic 
Alma  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Kourgan6  hill,  and  was 
armed  with  12  heavy  gnus.  More  to  the  right,  on  the  sanii' 
hill,  was  another  slight  entrenchment  facing  northeast,  ami 
armed  with  field  artillery. 

When  allies  fight  side  by  side  there  is  always  the  danjicr 
of  divided  couusels,  involving  the  chance  of  divided  action 
in  the  field.  St.  Arnaud  wi:jhed  to  attack  from  the  sea  to 
l)eyond  the  causeway,  leaving  Lord  Baglan  to  turn  the 
Russian  Right.  Thi.s  the  English  (leneral  declined  to  do; 
thinking  that  a  flank  movement  would  Ik;  dangerons  iu 
the  presence  of  cavalry  three  times  as  numerous,  and  ovt>r 
ground  especially  suited  to  it.  The  discussion  ended  in 
an  agreement  that  each  army  should  go  up  against  wliat 
was  before  it,  the  French  attacking  the  west  ditl  Iroui 
the  causeway  to  the  sea,  the  English  taking  the  hills  ironi 
the  causeway  to  the  extreme  Russian  Right. 

In  the  result  the  French  found  no  enemy,  and  the  l>iiiiit 
of  the  battle  fell  upon  Lord  Raglan's  troops.  This  arianfre- 
meut  neutralised  our  advantages  of  superior  numbers,  As 
Menschikoll  held  the  bulk  of  his  forces  about  his  (\>utrt'  and 
Right — in  other  words,  just  opposite  the  English  attaik— 
it  followed  that  Russians  and  English  fought,  as  rcftards 
numbers,  upon  equal  terms. 

At  1.30  P.M.  the  Allied  fleets  shelled  the  Russian  posiiioii, 
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and  General  Bosquet  at  2  p.m.  led  his  extreme  Right,  or  TJ**^'"'' 
seaward  French  division,  up  the  west  cliff.  One  bripade, 
Bonat's,  followed  by  the  Turkw.  crossed  the  River  Alraa 
at  its  mouth,  and  scaling  the  heights  without  difficulty, 
advanced  but  met  no  enemy,  and  never  came  into  action. 
Bosquet's  other  brigade.  D'Autemare's,  with  which  he  rode 
in  person,  having  reached  the  summit,  found  nobody  in 
ffont  of  it.  Bonat  was  far  away  on  his  right ;  CanrolK>rt, 
his  nearest  support,  was  among  the  rocky,  broken  country. 
Next  to  Canrobert  was  Prince  Napoleon ;  but  the  hitter  hung 
back  without  any  ostensible  reason.  When  his  Division  came 
under  distant  fir?  he  sent  an  impassioned  appeal  to  Lord 
Raglan  to  advance  and  take  the  fire  off  him. 

At  this  time  Menschikoff  might  have  dealt  a  crushing 
blow  at  the  Allies,  for  he  was  in  between  his  foes,  who 
were  separated  in  two  parts  by  a  wide  interval.  The 
Prince,  however,  remained  inactive  till  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity was  lost,  and  then  he  found  himself  so  fiercely 
assailed  by  the  English  that  he  lost  all  power  of  the 
offensive. 

While  the  French  were  in  this  critical  condition, 
the  English  remained  halted,  lying  down  under  a  drop- 
ping artillery  fire.  When  Lord  Raglan  received  urgent  re- 
quests for  aid,  he  gave  the  signal  for  attack ;  and  the  2nd 
Division,  on  the  right— western— fiank,  and  the  Light 
Division  moved  on  in  line  two  deep  without  immediate 
supports,  on  a  frontage  of  two  miles,  the  British  number- 
ing 26,000  infantry  and  60  guns. 

The  2nd  Division  stood  next  the  French  :  the  right 
rested  on  the  village  of  Bourliouk  opposite  the  causeway 
bridge ;  the  left  joined  on  to  and  overlapped  the  right  of— 

The  Light  Division,  which  faced  the  Kourgauo  hill, 
with  its  two  redoubts  heavily  armed,  and  18  battalions,  a 
formidable  position  : 

Immediately  behind  the  Light  came  the  1st  Division. 

The  3rd  Division  supported  the  2ua  Division,  but  at  a 
long  distance : 

The  cavalry,  a  thousand  sabres,  were  in  support  to  the 
Left  Rear : 

The  4th  Division  of  infantry  were  in  Reserve,  and  did 
not  come  up  till  after  the  action. 

There  was  no  tactical  skill  shown  ou  either  side.     The 
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British  advanced  beyond  the  shelter  of  the  river  bank  slopes 
until,  owing  to  the  hea\7  loss  when  attempting  to  reform, 
the  order  was  given,  "  Come  on  anyhow,"  and  the  brigadier 
led  the  Ist  brigade  Light  Division  into  the  greater  of  the 
two  redoubts. 

The  Russians  were  in  great  strength,  standing  in  heavy 
columns.  The  redoubt  was  armed  with  12ponnder  gmis, 
yet  they  did  not  resist  this  irregular  onslauglit,  but  soon 
limbered  up  their  guns  and  went  to  the  rear,  from  a  cause 
shown  farther  on. 

The  Ist  Division,  however,  which  had  been  ordered  )<i 
support  the  Light  Division,  was  slow  in  crossing  the  rivet-, 
and  the  redoubt  was  lost  for  a  time  for  want  of  its  support . 

The  turning-point  in  the  action  was  an  unusual  step 
taken  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Lord  Raglan,  who  with 
his  Staff  and  a  few  Dragoons— not  twenty  horsemen  in  all 
—rode  into  the  enemy's  position.  He  had  pone  down  towards 
the  burning  village  of  Bourliouk,  and  anxious  to  see  what 
was  in  progress  beyond  the  river,  had  crossed  and  galloped 
up  the  opposite  slope.  He  came  out  at  a  point  under  tlic 
Telegraph  height  and  above  the  post  road,  and  theiKc 
could  survey  at  ease — for  no  enemy  was  near  enough  to 
molest  him— the  battle-field.  He  looked  into  the  enemy's 
line  of  defence,  taking  it  in  reverse,  and  saw  the  supreme 
advantage  his  dangerous  position  gave  him.  He  called  foi 
guns,  and  Adams's  brigade  of  Evans's  2nd  Division  and 
Turner's  battery,  struggling  across  the  ford,  were  then 
brought  into  action. 

Their  first  shot  was  a  surprise  to  friends  and  foes,  li 
indicated  to  the  enemy,  a  battery  of  Avhose  guns  was  in 
action  farther  to  the  north,  that  it  had  been  taken  in 
reverse.  Evans  swept  forward  triumphantly  with  tlircf 
battalions,  their  left  covered  by  Colonel  Lacy  Yea  and 
the  7th  Fusiliers,  who  just  about  this  time  had  finally 
conquered  a  Russian  column  with  which  they  had  hvn\ 
engaged.  Yea's  obstinate  heroism  had  not  only  paved  tlic 
way  for  the  advance  of  the  2ud  Division  but  it  had  rendered 
possible  another  attack  upon  the  Kourgane  hill. 

"  When  Lord  Raglan,  ero.ssing  the  river,  rode  witli  Ins 
(Staff  up  to  the  hill  west  of  the  post  road,  he  sc^nt  the  British 
Horse  Artillery  f<»rward,  but  expressly  (trdered  '  the  cavalry 
not  to  attack.' 
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"  When  Lord  Raglan  was  witnessing  the  steady  onward  Tl»«  Alma, 
movement  of  the  2nd  Light  Division.  Prince  Menschilvoff,  *•** 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  riding  luick  from  the  extreme  Left 
of  the  Russian  position,  came  on  Prince  Gortschakofif,  whom 
he  had  left  in  command  of  the  Right  Wing  of  the  Army. 
Mr.  Kinglake  describes  most  graphically  the  meeting :  '  1 
am  on  foot,  because  my  horse  was  killed  near  the  river ; 
alone,  because  all  my  Staff  are  dead  or  wounded,'  pointing 
as  he  spoke  to  his  uniform,  cut  by  six  different  bullets. 
Three  out  of  the  four  Russian  Generals  who  were  fighting 
on  the  Kourgan6  hill  fell  wounded,  and  the  Russian  loss 
amounted  to  nearly  G,000. 

"  The  British  losses  amounted  to  2,000  of  all  ranks.  The 
15,000  men  expended  about  six  cartridges  each,  and  the  bat- 
ftilion  casualty-rolls  indicate  clearly  on  whom  the  brunt  of 
the  half-hour's  action  fell.  The  four  battalions  on  the  ex- 
treme Right  and  Left  of  the  first  line  had  about  twenty  men 
iu  each  corps  hit.  The  Coldstream  Guards  and  thr<'e  High- 
land battalions  had  only  118  casualties  between  the  four 
battalions.  The  two  battulions,  2nd  Division,  which  crossed 
down  stream  of  Bourliouk,  had  only  altogether  103  killed 
and  wounded.  The  (Jrenadier  Guards  lost  130;  the  Scots 
Fusiliers  180;  but  the  7th  (1st  Royal  Fusiliers),  19th  (1st 
Princess  of  Wales  Yorkshire),  23rd  (1st  Royal  Welsh  Fusi- 
liers), and  95th  (2nd  Sherwood  Foresters)  Regiments  each 
had  about  200  casualties. 

"  The  greater  part  of  this  loss  was  due  to  artillery  fire 
—round  and  case  shot — for  the  Russian  musket  was  a  most 
inferior  weapon,  while  our  two  divisions  engaged  had  the 
Mini^,  a  hardhitting  rifle. 

"  We  had  1,000  cavalry;  the  3rd  and  4th  Divisions  had 
not  been  engaged,  and  our  nine  batteries  had  suffered  but 
34  casualties,  having  fired  about  fifteen  rounds  per  gun.  If 
the  enemy  had  been  followed  up,  great  results  might  have 
been  obtained,  for  the  Russians  dissolv(»d  during  their  re- 
treat into  a  panic-stricken  mob,  ere,  seven  miles  from  the 
Alma,  they  reached  after  nightfall  the  Katcha  river,  whence 
they  moved  on  to  Sevastopol." 

Prince  Menschikoff  lost  5,200  men  and  2  guns.  The 
French  had  three  oflBcers  killed.  Their  casualties  in  other 
ranks  were  less  than  a  hundred.  The  total  British  casualties 
numbered  2,002. 
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PLAN  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  ALMA.  SEPTEMBER  2Mi.  1854 

We  have  shown  that  although  wo  had  battalions  Www 
were  no  Auxiliary  departments,  without  Avhich  reKimciiis 
cannot  bo  worked  as  an  Army,  and  neither  the  Commauder- 
in-Chief  nor  the  Stafif  controlled  in  any  way  the  goueriil 
offlqers,  whose  courageous  troops  drove  the  Russians  froui 
the  Alma  heights.  The  British  Commander-in  Cliief  <1»' 
liberately  rode  into  the  enemy's  position.  The  only  Sttill 
work  done  by  the  army  Head-quarter's  officers  was  that  l»y 
the  Quartermaster-General,  who  properly,  but  peremptorily . 
ordered  forward  a  battalion  which  in  the  attack  had  been 
outstripped  by  the  remainder  of  its  brigade. 

The  Artillery  came  into  action  when  and  as  it  coiiUl. 
The  guns  in  some  cases  preceded  the  detachments.  Tlic 
Russian  cavalry  and  artillery  quitting  the  field  early,  h  li 
the  infantry  to  shift  for  themselves.  Lord  Raglan  inviiid 
St.  Arnaud,  whose  troops  had  been  scarcely  engaged,  t<t  jnin 
the  British  4th  Division,  which  had  not  fired  a  shot,  in  ;i 
pursuit.  Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  however,  dediucd  to  iii-n,' 
forward,  pleading  that  his  men  had  left  their  kuapsu  Ks 
ou  the  Alma  banks  before  they  ascended  the  cliffs.  The 
Marshal  was  a  dying  man— had  lost  his  former  vigour.  ;iu(l 
although  his  brave  spirit  revived  for  a  few  days  after  tlif 
landing  at  the  prospect  of  a  battle,  ten  days' after  it  \\c 
expired. 


CHAPTER   III 


THE  UPLAND  AND  THE  FIRST  BOMBARDMENT  OF 
SEVASTOPOL 

The  Allied  Army  Marches  Round  Sevastopol — ^The  English  Occupy  Balaclava 
—Description  oJ  the  Upland— The  Bombardment  ol  Sevastopol. 

THE  Allied  armies  halted  for   forty-eight  hours  after  March 
the  battle,  employed  in  burying  their  dead  and  carry-  •*»»■•• 
iug  the  wounded  on  stretchers  down  to  the  beach  for  p'risVi 
re  embarkation  to  the  fleet,  for  there  wa«  no  Hospital  Trans- 
port.   There  were  750  Russians  lying  in  front  of  the  great 
battery,   which,  assaulted  by  three  battalions  of  General 
Codrington's  brigade,  had  retired  after  inflicting  consider- 
able losses  on  their  determined  assailants. 

The  armies  moved,  September  23rd,  to  the  Katchka,  a 
distance  of  seven  miles  only,  where  the  British  Heavy 
Brigade  of  cavalry  landed,  and  then  leaving  the  4th  Divi- 
sion under  Sir  George  Cathcar.  still  armed  with  the  Brown 
Bess  musket,  which  our  troi,p8  had  carried  at  Wateiioo, 
moved  on  seven  miles  to  the  Belbek  river.  From  the 
8«juthern  crest  of  the  valley  of  that  river  the  Allied 
Generals  looked  down  on  Sevastopol  and  its  magnificent 
harbour.  The  cavalry  and  a  battalion  of  the  Bifle 
Brigade  employed  as  outposts  were  without  food  or  water 
for  man  or  horse  for  forty-eight  hours. 

During  the  night  September  22ud-23rd,  the  Russians 
sunk  the  greater  part  of  their  fleet  across  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  thus  forming  an  obstacle  which  prevented  the 
possibility  ^f  the  Allied  fleet  entering  it  to  co-operate  with 
the  army  in  an  attempt  to  carry  the  rthern  forts  by 
escalade. 

The  British  troops,  at  the  head  of  the  Allied  army, 
marched  round  Sevastopol  on  September  23th.  That  eveia- 
ing  the  head  of  the  British  column,  led  by  Lord  Raglan, 
bivouacked  at  Traktir  bridge,  on  the  River  Tchernaya,  near 
the  ground  which  later  became,  and  will  be  for  ever,  famous 
for  the  Light  cavalry  charge. 
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Next  morning  the  troops  ooctjpied  Dalaclava,  a  villagp 
of  one  street  of  struggling  houM>H  built  on  the  northern  Hido 
of  an  inlet  of  the  Black  Sea,  with  which  it  commnnicatcH 
by  a  winding  entrance.  The  miniature  harbour  looks  like 
a  Highland  turn.  It  is  overshadowed  on  the  south  and 
south-west  by  mountainous-looking  hills. 

When  the  French  army  arrived  next  day,  and  faced  north- 
wards, the  troops  having  reversed  their  front,  our  Allies 
were  obviously  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  harbour,  whicii 
lay  on  the  Right  of  the  new  position.  The  English,  how- 
ever, were  in  possession,  and  (Jeneral  Canrobert,  with  great 
courtesy,  gave  Lord  Kuglan  his  choice ;  he,  acting  on  the 
urgent  advice  of  Admiral  Lyons,  elected  to  remain  at  Bala 
clava,  the  French  taking  Kamiesh  Bay. 

The  dei'ision  was  unfortunate  for  us,  for  not  only  did 
the  bays  at  Kamiesh  afford  more  commodious  anch(»ra<;c 
and  egress  from  the  shore,  but  also  covered  the  Left  tlank, 
and  running  inland  to  near  the  centre  of  the  left  of  th<' 
Allies'  position,  gave  the  troops  on  that  flank  a  shorter 
distance  over  which  they  had  to  haul  their  Siege  mat(>rial 
and  Supplies.  The  British  troops  were  seven  miles  from  tlit- 
Base  at  Balaclava,  and  their  batteries  had  to  be  biiilt  on 
rocky  soil.  The  French  had  easy  ground  on  which  to 
construct  their  trenches,  and  the  British  line  of  communi- 
cation was  liable  to  attack  for  four  miles  from  the  vilhisc 
of  Kamara  to  the  Upland.  Moreover,  after  the  Battle  of 
Balaclava  the  British  army  lost,  as  the  result  of  that  glorious 
failure,  the  use  of  the  only  metalled  road  from  the  harbour 
up  to  their  siege  works. 

Mr.  Eingluke,  the  historian,  in  his  descriptive  phrase- 
ology named  the  sloping  fissured  plateau  overlooking; 
Sevastopol  the  Upland.  Its  eastern  crest  stands  between 
five  and  six  hundred  feet  above  the  Tchernaya  valley^  and 
the  plateau  extends  in  a  straight  line  from  north  to  soiitli 
eight  miles,  reckoning  from  the  head  of  Sevastopol  har- 
bour to  the  Balaclava  inlet  of  the  sea.  Between  that 
miniature  harbour  and  the  Upland  the  ground  sinks 
suddenly  into  what  we  call  the  plain  of  Balaclava,  al 
though  its  formation  scarcely  justifies  that  term.  Tlie 
higher  ground  of  the  Uplands  measures  eight  miles  from 
east  to  west,  from  tlu'  height  overl«»oking  Traktir  bridge 
on  the  Tchernaya   to  Kamiesh   Bay.     For  practical  pnr 
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poses  the  extent  uf  ground  over  which  the  Britiwh  army  Tb* 
worked  and  starved  muy  be  taken  hh  seven  miles  by  four  lf'''"f 
as  the  crow  flies.  On  the  east  side  the  plateau  runs 
generally  from  north  to  south  fr»>m  the  head  of  Sevastopol 
harbour  for  six  miles,  its  lower  features  then  passing  a 
mile  to  the  north  of  Balaclava,  and  from  Kaniara  south- 
wards, ascending  abruptly  until  they  join  the  cliffs  on  the 
seacoast. 

The  surface  of  the  T^pland  is  dumnelled  by  many  ravines. 
Those  which  had  most  influence  on  our  Siege  operations, 
and  on  the  tactical  episodes  of  the  Battle  of  Inkerman, 
begin  generally  close  to  its  eastern  wall-like  boundary,  and 
running  from  southeast  to  north-west  divided  the  fighting 
position  of  the  Allies  into  several  different  parts. 

During  the  first  week  of  October  the  English  and  French  Boabara- 
troops  were  busily  employed  dragging  up  siege-guns,  and  "•■*•* 
as  far  as  the  British  troops  were  concerned,  carrying  on  •^••*»»"»' 
their  backs  ammunition,  which  was  stored  to  the  extent 
of  500  rounds  u  gun.  During  the  night  October  9th-10th, 
the  French  opened  their  trenches,  and  on  the  two  follow- 
ing nights  the  English  began  those  works  which  they  were 
to  hold  for  eleven  mouths.  Counting  from  the  Right,  or 
east  flank  of  the  Allied  position,  a  Lancaster  Battery — 
so-called  from  the  guns  in  it — was  constructed  to  fire  at 
2j000  yards,  mainly  on  the  enemy's  ships  still  afloat, 
(iordou's  battery,  which  became  the  first  parallel  of  the 
British  Right  attack,  was  armed  with  21  guns,  one  face 
firing  on  the  Malakoff  Tower,  at  a  distance  of  1,700  yards, 
the  other  on  the  Redan,  at  1,400  yards.  The  Left  attack, 
where  the  ground  was  lower,  and  consequently  more  over- 
looked from  the  enemy's  works,  was  considerably  drawn 
back.  When  the  fir.st  bombardment  l>egan  at  G  a.m.  Octo- 
ber 17th,  the  Allies  had  12G  guns  in  position,  and  the 
Russians  118,  b<'sides  over  200  pieces  trained  on  the  line 
of  approach  of  any  assaulting  oolumns.  It  had  been 
arranged  that  the  Allied  fleet  should  stand  in  at  daylight 
close  to  the  '-arbour  to  create  a  diversion,  but  it  was  not 
till  after  the  sailors'  dinner  hour  that  the  fleets  got  into 
position,  in  which  they  practically  received  more  damag(> 
than  they  could  inflict  on  their  foes. 

From  6  a.m.  the  British  batteries  fired  without  inter- 
mission.    After  three  hours  the  Malakoff  Tower  and  its 
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battery  were  ruined,  the  guuH  on  its  roof  were  diHiuoiiutetl, 
and  the  ttatteries  nudorueatb  it  Mileuced.  At  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  at  least  one- third  of  the  guuH  in  the  Redan 
were  silenced.  Hoon  afterwards  a  large  magazine  in  it 
exploded,  knocking  down  a  great  part  of  the  parapet  and 
killing  more  than  a  hundred  men.  Todleben  expected  an 
immediate  assault,  and  ordered  down  troops  to  repel  it ; 
but  the  scene  of  devastation  was  too  terrible  for  even  the 
long-suffering  Russians,  who,  apparently  unmoved,  will 
Mubmit  to  a  loss  which  unnerves  most  other  armies,  and 
they  fell  back  to  the  inner  harbour.  An  assault  delivered 
at  this  moment,  i.e.  4  p.m.  October  17th,  must  in  all  prolm- 
bility  have  succeeded,  but  at  10  a.m.  an  explosion  had  taken 
place  in  the  principal  magazine  for  supplying  the  French 
batteries,  silencing  the  French  fire.  The  fire  from  our  but 
teries  had  gradually  silenced  that  of  the  Russians,  and  earlv 
in  the  afternoon  there  was  a  yawning  breach  in  the  Redaii. 
The  defence,  as  Todleben  bears  witness,  was  paralysed  on  this 
side;  the  Russian  troops  massed  behind  the  Redan  to  re 
Ritit  attack  were  demoralised,  but  we  could  not  go  in 
alone.  The  bombardment  by  the  Allied  fleets  had  fail(><1 ; 
and  uU  the  warships  had  drawn  off,  bearing  more  injuries 
than  they  had  inflicted.  A  few  hours  were  enough  for  tlie 
indefatigable  and  indomitable  Todleben.  During  the  night 
the  great  Engineer  built  up  the  ruined  fortress  anew. 
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CHAPTER   IV 
THE  BATTLE  OF  BALACLAVA,  OCTOBER  2Stb,   1854 

The  RuMlan  Advance— The   Charge  of  the   Heavy   Brigade— The   Mittaken 
Command— The  Charge  ol  the  Ught  Brigade- The  Result  of  the  Battle. 

WHILE  the  Allies  wore  preparing  to  renew  the  bom-  Tk«  RbmUb 
bardment  which  petered  out  on  October  24th,  the  AavM.. 
RuHHian  Field  Army  attacked  the  British  line  of 
eommunications  with  their  Base  the  little  port  of  Balaclava. 

The  Canseway  heights— a  low  range  of  hills  across  the 
crests  of  which  ran  the  Woronzoff  road  into  Sevastopol- 
had  been  crowned  by  redoubts  of  slight  profile  so  insignifi- 
cant "  a  donkey  might  have  ridden  through  them  " ;  their 
armament  consisted  of  two  iron  twelve-pounder  guns  each, 
and  they  were  garrisoned  by  Turks— one  small  battalion 
in  and  about  the  earthworks  on  Canrobert's  Hill  No.  1 
Redoubt,  and  half  a  battalion  in  each  of  the  other  Redoubts. 

The  British  forces  in  the  valley  consisted  of  one  infantry 
regiment,   the  93rd  Highlanders,   some  200  convalescents, 
and  the  Cavalry  division,  about  1,600  sabres,  under  Lord 
Lucan;  Generals  Scarlett  and  Lord  Cardigan,  respectivelv 
led  the  Heavy  and  Light  Brigades.  " ' 

Before  daylight,  October  25th,  25,000  Infantry,  34 
squadrons  of  horse,  and  78  guns,  commanded  by  General 
Liprandi,  advanced  on  the  British  Line  of  Communica- 
tions from  Tchorgoun,  a  village  5  miles  to  the  eastward. 

The  Russians  moved  in  three  columns.  The  Left  through 
Kamara,  was  directed  on  Canrobert's  hill ;  the  second,  in 
the  Centre,  marched  up  against  the  Redoubts  on  the  Cause- 
way heights;  the  third  held  the  Fedioukine  heights.  The 
single  battalion  of  Turks  which  held  Canrobert's  hill  was 
shattered  by  artillery  fire,  which  disabled  its  three  twelve- 
pounder  guns.  Five  Russian  battalions  went  up  to  the 
assault,  with  six  more  in  support,  and  the  Russians  were 
masters  of  the  Redoubt  by  half-past  seven  a.m.  By  this 
time  the   middle   column   was   close   upon    the   Causeway 
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lu>ightM,  and  the  TiirkH  rau  liefurc  the  ReUoiilitH  wi'd* 
Ht<)rin(>d. 

Th»»  RiiKHian  cavalry,  niinilioring  3,000,  were  c<»nv«'rniiij{ 
on  the  ('auHcwuy  lieightM,  and  nine  MpiadronH  approaclK-d 
the  03rd  IIighland«>rH,  .V>0  all  ranlcM,  Htunding  two  diH'p,  with 
a  battalion  of  TurkM  on  each  tlank  who  had  fled  from  tli*> 
ItodoiibtM;  bnt  btng  befor(>  the  RniwianH  got  near,  they  tiirn)>d 
and  rau  fur  the  purt,  crying  in  KugliHh,  "  Khip !  Hhip !  " 

While  the  RuKHJan  cavalry  were  Htill  ont  «»f  cffcctivt- 
range  the  HighlanderH  flred  a  volley,  and  the  RuHKiiins 
halted  and  then  retired. 

The  main  iHHly  of  the  RiiHKian  cavalry  had  neared  tlu> 
Causeway  heightH,  unHeen  by  Kcarlett's  Heavy  Tavalrv. 
which  had  no  "  ground  oc-outH  "  out  tm  itH  exposed  flank. 

The  brigade  was  moving  towardH  Kadikoi,  when 
the  General  became  aware  of  the  presence  of  liio 
Russian  cavalry  up«)n  hiri  left,  just  appearing  over  tlic 
heights  above  him.  His  regiments  were  in  two  panilld 
columns;  on  the  inner,  nearest  the  enemy,  were  one  squiMJ- 
rou  of  the  Inniskillings  and  two  of  the  Scots  Oreyw;  im 
the  outer  another  stiuadron  of  the  Inniskillings  and  two 
of  the  .'ith  Dragmm  Ciuards.  Farther  in  rear  were  the 
Royal  DragooiiH  and  the  4th  Dragoon  Guards. 

The  Russian  cavalry — we  must  not  forget  there  wcic 
alM)ut  2,000  of  them— had  now  halted,  a  great,  inert  mass. 
General  Scarlett  wheeletl  the  Left  column  into  line,  n 
short  line  of  barely  300  sabi-es,  and  charge<l :  the  8«'C(»iul 
cohunn  conforming,  came  on  in  support.  Scarlett  liini- 
self,  Iteiug  a  somewhat  old-looking  but  vigorous  man,  with 
snow-white  hair  and  moustache,  who  rode  straight,  iiixl 
sat  strongly  in  the  saddle,  headed  the  charge;  his  aidctli'- 
camp,  Ale<-  Klliot,  who  had  seen  much  fighting  in  Indiii, 
galloped  by  his  side;  clos<»  behind  came  the  (Jcncriils 
trumpeter  and  his  orderly  :  and  these  four  men — Geiicral, 
Lieutenant,  and  two  private  troopers — crashed  first  mid 
alone  into  the  middle  of  the  enemy's  lieaA'y  column,  wlicic 
tUey  were  at  once  engaged  in  a  hand  to  hand  fight,  swmd 
against  sword.  What  the  fight  was  may  be  judged  Inmi 
the  fact  that  the  General  received  five  wounds  and  Klliot 
received  fourteen.  Just  as  the  leading  British  squadrons 
drove  vigorously  in  the  front  Russian  mass,  three  Britisii 
guns,  firing  from  the  high  ground  above  the  scene,  foiiiid 
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their  Urget  in  the  Rear  iqaAdroiM  of  the  unwieldy  forma-  •*ImI«««, 
tion  of  the  Buiaiani,  and  rendered  it  uniteady.  >**<■ 

One  iqaadron  of  the  Inniekilling  Dragooni  followed  Ij!*  '2***' 
Bcarlett;  with  it  came  two  iquadroni  of  the  Scots  Oreyi  '*  * 
—two  regiment!  which  have  ever  been  cloie  comrades 
and  friends.  On  each  flaok  behind  rude  in  second  line  a 
tecond  squadron  of  the  Inniskillings,  and  the  6tb  Dragoon 
Guards,  followed  by  the  Ist  or  Royal  Dragoons,  who, 
"  conforming,"  for  the  regiment  had  received  no  order, 
rode  at  speed  in  support  of  their  comrades.  As  the 
squadrons  raced  forward,  eager  to  overtake  their  leader, 
who  was  already  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  the  Russian 
cavalry  advanced  a  little,  but  then  halted  irresolute,  ap- 
parently intending  to  deploy,  their  very  numbers  helping 
to  encumber  and  confute  them.  The  impact  of  our  charg- 
ing Horsemen  carried  all  before  it,  «  swords  rose  and 
fell,"  then  the  vast  mass  of  Russian  cavalry  broke  up — 
two  thousand  conquered  by  eight  hundred — and,  turning, 
rode  fast  and  in  disorder  from  the  field. 
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This  "  truly  magnificent  charge,"  as  it  was  called  l.v 
a  French  general  who  wm  preaent,  "  the  moat  gluriiMiM 
thing  "  be  erer  taw,  won  nnivenal  admiration  from  nil. 
Bir  Colin  rode  over  to  hii  countrymen,  and,  uncovcrin;;. 
apoatrophiied  them  thus :  "  Oreya,  gallant  GreyR,  I  imh 
■ixtyone  years  of  age,  but  if  I  were  young  again  I  hIumiIiI 
bo  proud  to  aerve  in  your  rauka."  Lord  I{aglin  diMpatrluil 
an  aide-decamp  with  a  meiwage  to  Scarlett,  saying,  "  W<|| 
done." 

The  broken  Russian  cavalry,  retreating,  passed  tbri)iii:li 
a  gap  in  the  Causeway  heights  within  500  yards  of  the  Li»:lif 
Brigade,  675  men.  Major  Morris,  commanding  the  17th 
Lancers,  begged  Lord  Cardigan  to  attack  them,  and  on  IiIm 
refusal,  asked  that  the  17th  Lancers  might  do  so,  but  in 
vain.  The  Bussian  cavalry,  shattered  by  Bcarlett,  conM 
have  been  utterly  routed  by  Cardigan.  He  sat  still,  iiiid 
the  enemy  was  allowed  to  eHcaiM>. 

It  seemed  to  Lord  Raglan,  who,  sitting  on  the  Western 
edge  of  the  "  Upland,"  600  feet  above  the  Tchernaya,  cmh\ 
see  all  that  passed  below,  as  though  the  enemy,  by  l)riii;:iii^ 
up  horse  teams,  intended  to  curry  off  the  guns  raptured  in 
the  Redoubts  abandoned  by  the  Turks,  and  he  sent  Captain 
Nolan  to  Lord  Lucan  with  an  order  in  writing,  '*  dinHtin^ 
the  cavalry  to  advance  rapidly  to  the  front,  and  prevent 
the  enemy  from  carrying  off  the  guns." 

These  guns  were  on  the  Causeway,  higher  ground  tlwin 
w^here  Lord  Lucan  was  sitting  when  he  received  the  ordi  r. 
and  he  could  not  see  them^  or  what  the  Russians  \v)'ii> 
doing,  and  he  did  not  understand  the  order.  Lord  Liniin 
did  not  ride  up  to  the  higher  ground,  thinking  that  l.<  nl 
Raglan  meant  the  Russian  guns  in  action  in  the  valliv. 
and  asked,  "Attack!  Attack  what  guns?"  Nettittl  In 
this,  Nolan,  not  realising  that  Lucan  had  not  been  on  tbc 
higher  ground,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  replied,  "  Tlii'ic. 
my  lord,  is  your  enemy ;  there  are  your  guns." 

It  is  clear  that  Captain  Nolan  understood  Lord  Raglan's 
intentions,  for  starting  from  the  left  of  the  regiment  in  front 
line  of  the  attack — i.e.  17th  Lancers — be  rode  diagonally 
across  Lord  Cardigan's  front  as  the  peer  in  the  centre  of 
the  brigade  led  straight  down  the  valley.  As  he  oniNscd 
the  front  of  the  13th  Light  Dragoons,  the  right-hand  nui 
ment,  riding  towards  the  Redoubts  whence  the  Russians 
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were  trjing  to  remove  the  gnna  abandoned  by  the  Turka,  ■^mUv*. 
and  when  an  ne  aliort  diatance  to  Lord  Cardigan'a  right  IJ**'  . 
front,  a  abell   aplinter  carried  away   port   of  hia  cheat,  »,i,u! 
tbuKfh  for  aome  oeconda  hia  body  remained  in  the  aaddlc 
and  the  aword  high  in  the  air. 

Lord  Lucan,  liaring  miHODnHtnicd  hiH  ordcra,  and  not 
exerciiiing  hia  own  jiiiiKmont  in  correcting  them,  rode  over 
to  where  Lord  Cardigan  rat  at  the  bead  of  the  Light 
Brigade,  and  told  him  to  advance  down  the  valley.  "  Cer- 
tainly," Lord  Cardigan  raid ;  '♦  but  allow  me  to  point  out 
that  there  ia  a  battery  in  front  of  ua  and  gum  and  rifle- 
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men  on  either  flank."  "  I  know  it,"  replied  Lord  Lucan ; 
"  but  Lord  Raglan  will  have  it.  We  huve  no  choice  but 
to  obey."  Then  Lord  Cardigan,  turning  round,  gave  the 
order,  "  The  brigade  will  rdvance." 

"  Led  by  Lord  Cardigan,"  says  Sir  Edward  Hamlcv, 
who  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  charge,  "  the  lines  con- 
tinued to  advance  at  a  steady  trot,  and  in  a  minute  or 
two  entered  the  rone  of  fire,  where  the  air  was  filled  with 
the  rush  of  shot,  the  bursting  of  shells,  and  the  moan  of 
bullets,  while  amidst  the  infernal  din  the  w  -k  of  destruc- 
tion went  on,  and  men  and  horsi's  were  inct  santly  dashed 
to  the  ground."  This  fire  came  from  the  guns  on  tlio 
flanks;   presently,    the   brigade   was    near   enough    to    be 
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heavily  smitten  by  the  two  batteries  in  front ;  but,  nothiog 
daunted,  the  surrivors  increased  their  pace  so  much  as  to 
lose  cohesion,  and  dashed  in  among  the  guns.  The  Russian 
gunners  were  cut  down  as  they  served  them.  Bmall  knots 
of  Englishmen  charged  straight  at  great  masses  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  and  forced  them  to  retreat.  The  8th  Urn 
sars,  in  third  line,  reversed  their  front,  and  charging  a 
Russian  cavalry  regiment,  overthrew  it.  The  strusfilp 
Avent  on  between  the  many  and  the  still  undaunted  few, 
until  the  latter  had  melted  away. 

Then  all  that  was  left  of  the  Light  Brigade  emerjiod 
from  the  smoke  of  the  battle,  and  the  survivors  came  drop- 
ping back  by  twos  and  threes  across  the  plain,  covered 
by  the  4th  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  on  the  eastern  flank.  Two 
small  bodies  only  of  the  brigade  retained  any  signs  of 
coherence.  About  seventy  men  of  the  17th  Lancers  and 
Sth  Hussars  kept  together  in  formation,  and  cut  their  war 
home  through  three  squadrons  of  Russian  Lancers;  another 
party  of  about  the  same  strength,  of  4th  and  11th  Hussars. 
were  brought  out  by  Lord  George  Paget,  and  overcame  an 
intercepting  force  of  Russians.  But  after  the  charge  no 
Light  cavalry  regiment  existed  as  such ;  all  had  been  shat- 
tered. Out  of  some  673  men,  247  were  killed  or  wounded: 
and  almost  all  the  horses  were  killed.  This  happened  in 
twenty  minutes,  including  the  advance,  the  encounter,  and 
the  retreat. 

Lord  Cardigan— who  had  been  the  first  to  reach  the 
guns — did  not  go  farther  than  eighty  yards  beyond  the 
Russian  batteries,  and  then  rode  back  alone  to  Lord 
Lucan,  some  of  the  brigade  going  on  to  the  Tchernaya 
river.  The  French  General  Bosquet,  who  saw  the  chari;<'. 
said  with  discriminating  criticism,  "  C'est  magnifique,  nmis 
ce  n'est  pas  la  guerre." 

The  Russians  retained  possession  of  the  Causeway  heijihts. 
On  the  other  hand  the  determined  courage  of  our  eavalrv 
greatly  raisi'd  our  military  prestige,  and  the  Russian  horse 
men  never  again  met  our  troops  in  the  open  field.  We  h)st 
the  use  of  the  Woronzoflf  road,  and  were  in  conseqiienee  n- 
stricted  to  tracks  which  became  nearly  impassable  in  tlie 
winter.  The  hardships  and  privations  of  the  British  h(> 
sieging  army  were  intensely  aggravated  by  the  Batth'  ol 
Balaclava. 
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CHAPTER    V 
THE  BATTLE  OF  INKERMAN,  NOVEMBER  Sih,  1854 

The  Strength  ol  the  Opposing  Annies— The  Baltle-Ground  of  Inkennan— 
General  Pennefather's  Weak  Force— Tlie  Repulse  of  the  Enemy- 
Wellington's  Peninsular  Auxiliary  Services  Wanted  at  Inkennan. 

MANY  British  battles  have  beoii  won  against  groat  t1i« 
odds;  but  in  none  has  there  been  shown  more  in-  Opposing 
flexible,   unconquerable  tenacity  than  that  of  the  Armi«» 
victors  of  Inkerman. 

The  numbers  of  Russian  troops  employed  justified  their 
confidence.  General  Soimonoff  led  19,000  with  38  guns; 
Pauloff,  16,000  and  96  guns;  Gortschakoflf,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Liprandi,  20,000  and  86  guns.  The  whole  Allied 
strength  that  day  upon  the  Upland  was  05,000^  but  barely 
a  quarter  of  these  numbers  could  be— or  were— used  in  the 
action.  The  Allies  on  the  ground  were  7,4<)4  English  and 
8,219  French— and  of  the  latter  only  3,570  were  actually 
engaged.  Moreover,  only  a  small'  proportion  of  these 
were  available  in  the  early  stages  of  the  fight.  For  hours 
the  brunt  of  the  battle  fell  upon  the  2nd  Division,  3,000 
men,  and  reinforcements  came  to  them  in  driblets  slowly, 
the  Camp  guards  being  eventually  utilised.  It  was  from  the 
extraordinary  tenacity  shown  by  our  soldiers  in  their  pro- 
longed and  indomitable  resistance  against  overwhelming 
odds  that  the  Inkerman  position  was  held. 

The  Allied  weakness  was  caused  by  the  iusuflBciency  of 
tbnr  forces  for  the  Siege  operations  and  the  need  for  pro- 
tecting their  communications.  On  the  Right  flank  of  the 
British  front,  in  the  first  instance,  there  were  a  few  weak 
battalions  of  the  2nd  Division.  Next  to  them  was  a 
brigade  of  the  Light  Division  under  General  Codrington 
on  the  Victoria  ridge  adjoining,  but  separated  by  a  rough 
ravine;  behind,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  oflf,  was  the 
brigade  of  Guards,  2nd  brigade  (BuUer's)  of  the  Light 
Division.  The  4th  and  3rd  Divisions,  engaged  in  the  siege 
works,  were  from  two  to  three  miles  distant  from  Inker- 
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inkannui,     man  hill  reckoning  from  the  extreme  British  Left  flank. 
1854)  A  French  army  corps,  under  Bosquet,   was  holding  tlio 

TkaForcM    eastern  heights.    There  were  no  Reserves  available. 

The  weakness  of  the  2nd  Division  in  such  an  isolated 
position  had  long  been  recognised.  Lord  Baglan  would 
have  gladly  entrenched  the  position,  but  every  available 
man  was  then  engaged  in  Siege  work,  and  on  OctoI)er  LMlli 
the  Light  Division  bad  not  enough  men  to  relieve  the  out- 
lying pickets. 

The  Russian  General  had  detected  the  inherent  defects 
in  the  British  position,  for  on  October  26th  a  reconuais- 
sauce  of  6,000  men,  intended  to  entrench  and  hold  Slioll 
hill  30  feet  below  and  1,200  yards  north  of  the  lukeruiiiu 
crest  line,  had  penetrated  the  2nd  Division  camp,  but  was 
then  driven  back  to  Sevastopol. 

1.  Two  columns,  with  a  combined  rength  of  35,U00 
men,  with  134  guns,  constituted  the  main  attack.  Oiw, 
commanded  by  General  SoimonofiF,  was  to  attack  the  Left 
of  the  English  position  at  Inkerman ;  the  other,  under 
General  Pauloflf,  bivouacked  north  of  the  Tchernaya  river, 
was  to  attack  the  English  Right. 

a.  SoimonofiF's  force  was  to  issue  from  the  Careua^e 
ravine,  and  to  come  out  on  the  northern  slopes  of  Mount 
Inkerman,  where  he  was  to  join  hands  with — 

6.  PaulofF,  who,  marching  from  the  far  side  of  the  Teller- 
naya,  was  to  cross  that  river  and  ascend  the  northern  slopes 
of  Mount  Inkerman  till  he  connected  up  with  Soimonntl'. 

2.  Prince  Gortschakoff,  who  now  commanded  the  nrmy 
hitherto  known  as  Liprandi's,  near  Tchourgoum,  a  force 
of  20,000,  with  80  guns,  was  to  demonstrate  against  IJos- 
quet,  and  so  that  he  should  be  unable  to  reinforce  the 
English  Right,  and  later  to  drive  back  Bosquet,  and  join 
hands  with  SoimonofF. 

3.  The  Garrison  was  to  sally  out  in  case  of  success  and 
capture  the  Siege  batteries. 

There  was  uot  sufficient  room,  however,  upon  the 
Inkerman  battle-field  for  half  the  Russian  forces  engaged. 
Moreover,  this  ground  was  cut  in  two  by  ravines,  wliich 
divided  the  two  columns  and  prevented  their  combined 
action.  General  Gortschakoff's  advance  depending  upon 
the  success  of  Soimonoflf's  attack,  his  20,000  men  were  not 
engaged. 
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A  brief  description  of  the  battle-ground  is  necessary,  inkarmaB, 
and  details  will  be  best  understood  by  referring  to  the  >■** 
plan. 

The  battle  was  mainly  fought  on  a  long  ridge  of  ground 
running  mainly  in  a  north-westCily  direction,  with  many 
spurs  jutting  out  on  each  side  of  it,  separated  by  ravines. 
The  main  ridge  was  termed  Mount  Inkerman.  There  is 
a  ridge  nearly  parallel  to  it,  but  separated  from  it  by  the 
Carenage  ravine,  and  known  as  the  Victoria  ridge^  but  the 
brunt  of  the  fighting  took  place  on  the  first-named,  and  at 
about  its  central  point,  where  another  smaller  crest  joins  it, 
named  by  us  the  Home  ridge.  This  lesser  ridge  trended 
forward  at  its  eastern  end,  forming  a  right  angle,  and  the 
salient  was  called  the  Fore  ridge.  The  surface  of  the  field 
of  battle  was  thickly  covered  with  brushwood  and  low  cop- 
pice, interspersed  with  crags  and  rocky  boulders.  In  some 
places  the  brushwood  was  thick,  and  in  others  the  ravines 
were  steeply  scarpec*  bv  quarries  and  difficult  of  access. 

Soimonoff  marchea  at  5  a.m.  in  darkness  and  mist,  and 
he  reached  Mount  Inkerman  unobserved.  He  brought  his 
guns  into  action  on  th(!  crest  of  Shell  hill,  unseen  by  our  out- 
posts, although  soni  if  our  people  had  heard  the  rumbling 
of  wheels.  The  outpost  duty  was  imperfectly  performed, 
and  the  enemy  was  on  our  pickets  before  the  alarm  was 
raised.  They  were  pressed  back  fighting,  while  the  Russian 
guns  on  Shell  hill  opened  fire.  General  Pennefather,  who 
was  in  temporary  command  of  the  2nd  Division,  led 
forward  all  his  weak  forces  to  meet  the  Russian  attack. 
This  daring  system  of  counter-attack  was  greatly  aided  by 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  in  the  fog  and  mist  the  small 
number  of  their  opponents  was  not  realised  by  the  Rus- 
sians, and  the  handful  of  English  disregarded  the  fact  that 
they  tvere  unsupported 

Pennefather  had  barely  3,000  men  all  told.  Soimonoflf 
advanced,  without  waiting  for  Pauloflf's  co-operation.  Soon 
after  7  a.m.  he  sent  three  separate  columns  against  the 
position  on  the  Home  ridge.  All  three  were  attacked  and 
charged  by  companies  in  line  with  such  determination  that 
the  Russian  columns  were  driven  back  behind  the  guns  on 
Shell  hill. 

Then  Soimonoff  came  on  at  the  head  of  nearly  9.000 
men,  against  the  centre  of  our  line,  where  we  lost  three 
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guns.  When  the  first  supports— those  from  the  Lijjht 
Division— arrived,  Pennefather  at  once  used  them  against 
Soimonoff's  masses.  The  77th  (2nd  Middlese.x)  Regiment  en 
countered  Soimonoff's  outside  column,  1,500  strong.  Colonel 
Egerton  had  no  more  than  250,  but  he  never  faltered, 
and  his  men  charged  with  irresistible  dash.  There  was  a 
struggle  with  the  bayonet;  then  the  Russians  turned, 
Egerton  pursuing  at  the  charge  to  the  foot  of  Shell  Hill. 
These  troops  did  not  reappear  on  the  field.  About  tliis 
time  General  Soimonoff  was  killed,  his  second  in  com 
mand  and  nearly  all  the  senior  officers  were  shot  dowji, 
and  thus  the  Russian  supports  and  reserves  were  not 
brought  forward.  Egerton's  action  had  wide-reacbiiif; 
results.  Through  it  the  abandoned  three  guns  were  re- 
covered, and  the  77th,  a  remnant,  held  fast  for  hours 
the  ground  it  had  secured.  These  combats  disposed  of 
about  half  the  forces  Soimonoff  had  put  forAvard  in  this 
attack.  The  remainder  n  meed  courageously  against  our 
Centre  on  both  sides  of  the  post  road;  but  they  also 
were  beaten  back,  partly  by  the  fire  of  our  field-guns. 
partly  by  the  spirited  charge  of  two  hundred  men  of  the 
49th  (Ist  Berkshire  Regiment)  under  Captain  Bellairs. 

This  portion  of  the  10th  Russian  Division  never  regained 
cohesion  as  a  military  force.  It  was  no  mere  repulse,  but 
an  absolute  overthrow,  in  which  regiments  melted  away  and 
the  whole  force  was  demoralised. 

Meanwhile  a  portion  of  Pauloff's  division  had  taken  an 
unarmed  epaulemcnt  called  the  Sandbag  battery  from  a 
sergeant's  party  that  held  it.  Three  great  columns  sup- 
ported this  attack,  and  Pennefather  sent  General  Aclams 
against  them  with  the  4l8t  (Ist  Welsh)  Regiment.  lie 
went  forward  in  extended  order  with  a  wide  front  of  fire, 
and  the  Russians  soon  fell  away;  those  in  the  battery 
evacuated  it ;  the  supporting  columns  broke  up  aud  dropped 
back  into  the  valley ;  500  men  routed  4,000. 

Somewhat  later  another  column  of  2,000  Pauloff's  men 
approached  a  wing  of  the  30th  (Ist  ^ast  Lancashire)  Regi 
ment,  200  men,  under  Colonel  Mauleverer.  The  n'pplos  of 
the  muskets  and  caps  were  so  wet  that  they  would  not  ix<> 
off,  but  officers  leapt  down  among  the  Russians;  men  fol- 
lowed them  in  the  charge;  the  head  of  the  leading  column 
was  struck  with  such  force  that  it  turned  in  hasty  retreat, 
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causing  hopeless  confusion  in  the  columns  behind,  and  all  i>ii«ri 
lied,  a  broken  throng  of  fugitives.  *••* 

This  ended,  at  7.30  a.m.^  the  first  Russian  onslaught; 
G.OOO  men  were  lost  to  Pauloff.  At  least  15,000  out  of 
25,000  were  **  exterminated,"  an  the  Russians  state  in  their 
official  accounts,  and  this  by  the  dogged  valour  of  3,500 
EugliBhmen,  for  Pennefather  had  by  then  been  reinforced  by 
500  men.  Some  of  the  Light  Division,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  already  engaged.  General  Codrington  with  the  rest 
^vus  in  position,  holding  the  Victoria  ridge,  although  with 
scanty  forces.  The  Guards  Brigade^  1,200  men,  under  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  was  approaching;  the  4th  Division, 
under  Sir  George  Cathcart,  2,000  strong,  was  also  near  at 
liand.  These,  with  the  field  batteries,  raised  the  reinforce- 
ments to  a  total  of  4,700  men. 

(icneral  Danuenberg  now  organised  a  fresh  attack, 
covered  by  the  fire  of  100  guns  on  Shell  hill.  He  had  at 
his  disposal  10,000  fresh  troops — Soimouoff's  Reserves,  and 
some  of  Pauloff's  regiments  which  had  come  up.  Four 
thousand  men  attacked  the  41st  (1st  Welsh)  Regiment 
again  and  again^  with  persistent  courage;  and  at  last, 
the  Welsh,  still  fighting  inch  by  inch,  fell  back.  Then  the 
Guards  went  forward  with  a  rush,  and  there  was  an  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  contending  forces. 

The  4th  Division,  under  Sir  George  Cathcart,  now 
arrived  upon  the  ground  with  2,000  men,  and  of  these 
four-fifths  were  distributed  to  stiffen  Pennefather's  fight- 
ing line  where  he  thought  they  were  most  required. 
General  Cathcart,  leaving  the  high  ground,  descended  the 
steep  slopes  with  400  men  to  attack  the  Russian  Left.  The 
offensive  movement  was  taken  up  by  the  troops  nearest 
him— Guards,  20th  (Lancashire  Fusiliers),  95th  (2nd  Sher- 
wood Foresters).  All  our  men  who  had  gathered  about 
the  Sandbag  battery  rushed  headlong  like  a  torrent  down 
the  hill-side,  following  up  this  imaginary  advantage,  creat- 
ing a  gapj  which  wa«  filled  by  a  heavy  column  of  Russians, 
who  took  our  people  in  reverse  and  cut  them  completely 
off.  "  I  fear  we  are  in  a  mess,"  said  Cathcart,  taking  in 
the  situation ;  and  directly  afterwards  he  was  shot  through 
the  heart.  Only  by  desperate  efforts,  a  series  of  personal 
hand  to  hand  combats  fought  by  small  units  courageously 
led  by  junior  officers,  even  by  non-combatant  doctors,  did 
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our  men  regain  touch  with  their  own  people.  They  were 
aided  by  the  opportune  advance  of  a  French  regiment,  whidi 
took  the  interposing  Russians  in  flank  and  drove  them  olF. 
Although  this  unfortunate  adventure  of  Cathcart's  escuptd 
the  most  disastrous  consequences,  its  effect,  nevertheless, 
was  to  still  further  disseminate  our  already  weakened  and 
exhausted  forces. 

All  this  time  Danncnberg  had  been  pressing  his  ou8lau;;lit 
upon  our  centre.  Here  his  attacking  column  met  the  'Mh 
(Ist  East  Lancashire),  and  forced  them  slowly  back,  Imi 
presently  was  itself  repulsed  by  a  fresh  detachment  of  (lie 
Rifle  Brigade  and  driven  down  into  a  quarry.  Theuoo  ir 
again  emerged,  reinforced,  and  moved  against  the  Home 
ridge.  The  Russian  columns  on  the  south  side  of  the  ridp- 
were  charged  by  detachments  of  the  4th  Division— the  21xt 
(Royal  Scots  Fusiliers)  and  63rd  (1st  Manchester)  Ri^i- 
ments— overthrown  and  pursuer^  The  Russian  attack  on 
the  right  of  the  Home  ridge  was  met  by  the  20th  (Laura- 
sliire  Fusiliers)  and  57th  (Ist  Middlesex),  also  of  tlio  Kli 
Division,  both  regiments  of  glorious  traditions,  the  2()ili 
of  Minden,  and  the  *'  Die  Hards  "  of  Albuera.  These  two 
gallant  regiments  pushed  their  foes  down  into  a  quarrv. 

Dannenberg  made  another  attack  upon  the  Ceutiv  of 
tbe  English  position.  The  Russians  came  on,  (l.oiio 
assailants,  formed,  as  before,  in  a  dense  column,  the  main 
trunk,  flanked  by  others,  coming  up  out  of  the  Qiiaiiv 
ravine.  Pennefather  had  some  500  or  GOO  to  hold  the  l{i(lj;c. 
remnants  of  the  55th  (2nd  Border  Regiment),  95th  (iiid 
Sherwood  Foresters),  and  77th  (2nd  Middlesex)  Rcglnunts. 
and  a  French  battalion  of  the  7th  L^ger,  with  a  small  de 
tachment  of  Zouaves.  These  were  inadequate,  and  the  Kns- 
sians,  pushing  home,  crowned  the  crest,  and  broke  over  the 
inner  slopes  of  the  Ridge.  The  7th  Leger  recoiled,  hut 
were  rallied  by  the  Zouaves,  and  the  men  of  the  77tli  (Jmi 
Middlesex)  still  led  by  the  intrepid  Egerton.  By  this  liiHe 
the  main  column  of  the  enemy  had  swept  over  the  Panitr 
above  the  Quarry,  and  the  small  force  of  defenders  reliml 
slowly  behind  the  Home  ridge. 

The  position  was  critical.  But  the  advance  of  tlie  It. is 
sians  was  checked  by  another  daring  charge  of  30  men  oi  ilie 
55th  (2nd  Border)  Regiment,  under  Colonel  Daubenny,  who 
ran  headlong  into  the  centre  of  one  of  the  rearmost  Tussian 
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battalions.  This  small  body  broke  through  the  mass  as  if  lak*" 
it  were  in  a  football  scroogc,  using  their  bayonets  and  the  **^ 
butt-ends  of  rifles,  and  even  their  tistH,  fighting  desperately 
till  they  "  cleft  a  path  through  the  battalion  from  flank  to 
flank,  and  came  out  at  last  on  open  ground  on  the  east  of  the 
great  main  column."  The  noise  of  tumult  in  the  rear  and 
the  vague  sense  of  defeat  shook  the  leading  assailants,  and 
the  Russians  first  halted  irresolutely,  then  turned,  and 
retired.  At  this  time,  too,  one  of  the  flanking  columns, 
moving  up  on  the  Russian  right,  encountered  the  2l8t 
(Scots  Fusiliers)  and  63rd  (1st  Manchester)  Regiments, 
and  was  promptly  charged  and  driven  back  by  these  regi- 
ments, which  repossessed  themselves  of  the  Barrier  and 
held  it.  Then  the  Russian  left  column,  shattered  by  our 
artillery  and  the  French  7th  L^ger,  also  retired. 

The  enemy  now  made  a  fresh  effort,  coming  up  once 
again  out  of  the  Quarry  ravine.  The  pressure  on  the  2lBt 
and  63rd  was  great,  and  Pennefather  sent  on  such  scanty 
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support  as  be  could  spare — fragments  of  the  49th,  77th, 
and  Rifle  Brigade.  Great  slaughter  ensued  in  this  conflirt. 
Ueneral  Uoldio,  who  had  succeeded  Cathcart  in  command 
of  the  4tb  Division,  was  killed,  and  many  other  ofBcers. 

The  Russian  artillery  fire  had  hitherto  been  effective, 
but  now  it  was  overmatched  by  our  guns.  At  an  earlier 
hour  of  the  morning  Lord  Raglan  had  sent  back  to  tlie 
Biege  park  for  a  couple  of  eighteen-pounders,  guns  which 
were  far  heavier  than  those  of  the  Russian  lield- batteries. 
They  soon  established  a  superiority  of  lire,  and  spread 
such  havoc  and  confusion  among  the  Russian  batteries  oii 
Shell  hill  that  the  fire  of  the  latter  began  to  weaken. 

Bosquet  now  sent  forward  his  Zouaves  and  Algeriues, 
and  these  active  troops  came  upon  some  Russians  who 
were  slowly  climbing  the  slopes,  and  drove  them  down 
again  in  great  disorder.  The  Gth  and  7th  French  R?<;i- 
meuts,  the  earliest  on  the  field,  advanced  along  the  road 
towards  the  Barrier,  where  they  supported  our  troops. 

The  English  were  wellnigh  exhausted.  Lord  Raglan 
had  not  a  spare  man,  and  Marshal  Canrobert,  who  was 
never  an  enterprising  leader,  now  wished  to  desist  from 
the  fight.  When  he  learnt  that  the  English  were  all 
but  txhausted,  he  would  do  nothing  more,  although  he 
had  a  large  force  of  all  Arms  now  in  hand.  No  argu- 
ments, no  appeals  of  Lord  Raglan's  moved  him. 

Neverthelesij,  Colonel  Haines's  2lBt  Regiment  advanced 
from  the  Barrier  on  Shell  hill.  Lord  West  seconded  him  in 
this  bold  endeavour;  a  young  lieutenant  of  the  77th  (2nd 
Middlesex),  Acton  by  name,  also  went  on  with  a  mere 
handful,  and  Colonel  Horsford  came  on  in  support  witli 
the  remnant  of  the  Rifle  Brigade.  This  demonstration, 
while  Lord  Raglan's  eighteen-pounders  were  dealing  de- 
struction among  the  Russian  batteries,  caused  Damenlxrj:. 
under  severe  loss  from  this  "  murderous  fire  " — they  are  iiis 
own  words— to  retire  his  whole  force,  and  about  1  p.m.  (lie 
Russians  withdrew  all  their  troops  into  the  fortress. 

The  Russian  losses  were  four  times  as  great  as  those 
of  the  victors.  They  had  12,000  killed  and  wounded,  a  lart;c 
proportion  of  them  If  t  dead  upon  the  field,  including  2.'(i 
oflScers.  The  English  lost  41  officers  and  597  other  Ranks 
killed ;  91  officers  and  1,760  men  wounded.  The  French  lost 
13  officers  and  130  men  killed  and  36  officers  and  750  men 
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wouoded.    The  enormous  loBses  of  the  BuBsiaDs  were  mainly  l^ 
due  to  the  density  of  their  columns  of  attack  and  tin-  superi-  *••* 
ority  of  our  musketry  and  artillery  fire.     The  Entjlish  in- 
fantry at  Inkermau  were  armed  with  the  new  Mini6  rifle, 
and  the  two  eighteen-i)i)uuder  guns  were  very  effective. 

The  Auxiliary  Services,  created  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton in  the  Peninsula,  had  been  given  up  after  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  in  1834  there  was  no  arrangement  for  the 
supply  of  ammunition  in  the  field,  or  for  the  removal  of 
wounded  men  from  it. 

Our  troops  had  much  to  relearu  which  had  been  forgot- 
ten in  our  army  since  Sir  John  Moore  instituted  the  Training 
camp  at  Shorncliffe,  in  the  first  years  of  the  century,  and 
we  had  not  even  practised  what  was  laid  down  in  our  Drill 
books.  These  enjoined  that  troops  in  presence  of  an  enemy 
should  seno  out  a  strong  patrol  an  hour  before  daylight. 
This  was  not  done  on  NovemlM'r  5ih,  and  the  Russians 
placed,  unknown  to  our  people,  38  guns  in  position  before 
daylight,  within  1,300  yards  of  Inkerman  crest. 

The  attack  having  ceased  soon  after  noon,  all  our 
wounded  were  brought  in  before  sunset,  as  well  as  700 
Russians,  who  were  carried  by  a  working  party  of  500 
Turks,  ordered  up  from  Balaclava  for  the  purpose. 
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CHAPTER    VI 

THB    MILITARY    SITUATION    AFTER   THE   BATTLE   OP 
INKBRMAN 

The  Brittth  Army  In  1854— A  Soldier's  Lite  In  the  Crimea— Death  Rate  In  ttie 
Crimea — The  Second  Bombardment  of  Sevastopol. 

THE  outlook  for  the  guccesa  of  the  campaign  was  do 
pressiog,  for  the  Army  bad  no  Reserveg  either  in  the 
Crimea  or  in  England.  The  sygtem  of  enligtniont 
being  for  Long  Service,  the  26,000  goldierg  who  landed  in 
the  Crimea  on  September  14tb,  1854,  averaging  25  years  of 
age  and  6  years'  service,  were  physically  the  finest  troofm 
in  the  world,  but  the  Peace  establishments  being  insulHciciit 
for  War,  battalions  had  been  made  up  by  calling  for  Volim- 
feers  from  other  regiments  in  England,  and  there  were  non- 
no  more  complete  units  available,  except  those  serving  in  the 
Colonies. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  a  War  student's  point 
of  view,  England  had  no  Army  but  only  units  of  the  Time 
Arms.  Two  miniature  brigades  of  cavalry,  batteries  of  artil- 
lery and  battalions  of  infantry  had  been  put  together  for 
the  War,  as  had  been  done  in  the  Peninsula  in  1808  and 
1809.  There  were  no  Auxiliary  Services,  which  are  essential 
for  the  efBciency,  and  health  of  troops.  Our  Allies  had  in 
November  42,000  men  in  the  Crimea,  of  whom  1,700  under 
the  command  of  a  general  officer  were  employed  in  feeding' 
and  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  Fighting  Services. 

The  numbers  of  British  effectives  had  dropped  to  14.000, 
and  our  position  appeared  to  be  so  unfavourable  that  the 
oldest  general  in  the  Crimea,  whose  dauntless  courage  as 
a  lad  had  been  remarkable  throughout  the  Peninsular  War. 
and  who  lived  to  re-conquer  India  four  years  later,  ur^red 
the  Commander-in-Chief  to  re-embark  the  remnants  of  his 
Army.  Lord  Raglan  rejected  the  advice,  which  was  in  offtct 
worthless,  as  there  was  insufficient  Naval  Transport. 

Soon  after  the  battle  the  weather  broke  up,  and  on 
November  14th  the  heaviest  gale  experienced  in   Europe 
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in  the  iMt  70  years,  accompanied  by  torrents  of  rain,  blew  ][^°'^ 

down  every  tent  in  camp,  causing  many  men  on  duty  an       *'  * 

MDtries  to  perish  on  their  posts,  and  a  nnml)er  of  horses 

to  die   on   their   picket   lines.     Twenty-one   vessels   were 

wrecked  off  Balaclava,  including  ships  laden  with  muni* 

tioQs  of  war,  and  one  of  our  largest  transports,  carrying 

immense  stores  of  warm  clothing  for  the  troops,  foundered. 

Two  French  men-of-war,  and  one  Turkish  90-gun  ship  went 

down  with  all  hands,  and  even  in  the  town  of  Sevastopol, 

well  sheltered  from  its  situation,  houses  were  unroofed  by 

the  force  of  the  gale. 

The  great  gale  was  the  beginning  of  misery  so  intense 
an  to  defy  any  adequate  description.  In  terribly  wintry 
weather  units  were  in  the  trenches  on  alternate  nights. 
Whon  the  soldier  reached  his  station  in  the  Siege  works, 
if  he  was  not  on  sentry,  be  had  to  sit  with  his  back  to  the 
parapet  with  his  feet  drawn  up  close  to  be  clear  of  the  four- 
tool  pathway,  which  was  often  the  only  dry  piece  of  ground. 
If  not  detailed  for  picket  or  for  working  party,  he  could 
sleep  in  a  wet  ditch.  When  he  got  back  to  camp  in  the 
morning,  he  used  to  lie  in  a  puddle  under  a  worn-out  tent, 
through  which  the  rain  beat.  The  less  robust  men  falling 
asleep  would  awake  shivering,  in  many  cases  to  be  carried 
to  a  Hospital  bell  tent  scarcely  more  weather-proof  than 
that  they  had  left,  and  thence  in  two  or  three  days  to  the 
grave.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  our  want  of  prevision  that 
in  spite  of  the  repeated  requisitions  for  upwards  of  a  year 
made  by  the  Principal  Medical  oflBcer  of  the  Army,  even 
after  the  disasters  were  known,  the  first  Hospital  marquees 
were  sent  out  only  in  April^  1855. 

The  stronger  men  on  getting  back  from  the  trenches 
went  to  dig  up  roots  of  brushwood  or  vines,  and  then 
roasted  the  green  coflfee  ration  in  the  lid  of  the  canteen, 
afterwards  pounding  the  berries  generally  in  the  fragment 
of  a  shell.  Those  unequal  to  this  laborious  process,  and 
they  were  in  the  great  majority,  would  drink  their  rum, 
and  having  eaten  a  piece  of  biscuit,  lie  down  in  the  great- 
roat  and  blanket  which  they  had  brought,  often  wet  throngli, 
fi'om  the  trenches.  In  the  afternoon  the  soldier  was  sent 
to  Balaclava  to  carry  up  rations,  entailing  a  march  of  from 
10  to  14  miles,  according  to  the  position  of  his  camp.  It 
was  seldom  that  he  could  get  a  hot  drink,  for  a  ration  of 
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foci  WM  not  iMued  until  the  iMt  dttju  of  December,  and 
■ftlt  pork  iMued  two  daja  out  of  leren  wm  frequently  eaton 
rftw  from  the  difficulty  of  flnding  fuel  to  cook  it,  cud  wax 
preferred  to  lalt  beef  on  that  account. 

While  human  life  wae  thua  sacrificed,  the  horeei  fariMl 
eren  worae,  for  though  there  wai  alwaye  forage  at  Bula 
Clara,  there  waa  no  meana  of  bringing  it  up  to  the  campH. 

The  Regimental  Medical  nfflcera  being  without  mHliml 
comforts,  medicines,  or  ahelter,  aent  their  patienta,  evou 
in  atorms  of  wind  and  rain,  to  Balaclara  as  the  beat  clinnre 
of  savin"  heir  Urea.  The  aick  were  generally  carried  on 
cavalry  ..  .aea,  which  alipping  up  on  the  hill  outaide  Bulii 
clava,  often  precipitated  the  death  of  the  patient. 

By  the  end  of  November  there  were  8,000  men  aick.  It 
was  impossible  to  treat  dysentery,  and  ttic  horrors  of  the 
hospital  bell  tenta  in  the  darkneas  of  the  long  winter  niphtx, 
for  there  were  no  candlea  available,  are  beyond  my  powon 
of  deacription. 

The  clothing  of  the  troops  was  in  raga.  Many  were  barp 
footed.  Froat  bitea  were  common,  and  being  often  foUowctl 
by  gangrene,  neceaaitated  amputation.  The  continuous  issue 
of  salt  rationa  cauaed  many  aoldiera  to  be  tainted  by  acnrvr. 
and  their  gnma  became  ao  sore  that  they  could  not  bit(>  I  lie 
hard  biscuit. 

In  January,  1855,  there  were  only  11,000  men  "  at  Diitj." 
many  r'  -whoia  were  unfit  for  it.  During  that  month  on 
several  nights  there  were  only  360  infantry  in  the  who]»  of 
our  trenches.  On  the  night  of  the  20th,  there  wero  only 
290  men.  The  Russian  garrison  in  Sevastopol  at  that  date 
numbered  30,000,  so  had  our  piteous  'tate  been  known  to 
their  Generals  they  could  have  easily  captured  our  8iof;c> 
works. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-praise  the  disciplined  silence  of 
the  men  under  privation,  which  in  a  few  weeks,  for  example, 
reduced  one  battalion  which  landed  from  the  Colonies  witii 
1,000  effectives,  to  a  strength  of  30  Bank  and  File. 

There  is  nothing  in  history  grander  than  the  enrlurin;; 
courage  shown  by  the  British  soldier  in  the  winter  of 
1854-55.  When  the  men  were  bo  weak  and  listless  at  nifilit 
as  to  vex  energetic  Engineer  officers  who  were  anxious  to 
push  forward  the  approaches  towards  the  enemy's  works. 
it  needed  only  a  sortie  by  the  foe,  and  the  inspiring  sbout 
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of  any  offlcer  whoae  voice  they  recogniwd  in  the  darkneM,  0«*tk  it«t« 
to  «end  a  few  men  headlong  into  a  crowd  of  RumianH.  '■*!>* 
Though  they  were  weult  in  bodily  Mrength,  the  •pirit  of  ^l!^*:: 
tbeM  old  ■oidieri  never  quailed,  and  it  wai  a  common  '••*'" 
occurrence  for  men  alwut  to  die  to  deny  feeling  ill  lent 
they  should  throw  more  duty  on  their  comrade*. 

The  culmination  of  our  mliMTioH  in  nhown  by  the  death- 
rate  in  the  Front  and  at  the  Hawe,  which  riaing  from  700 
in  October  waa  2,000  in  Decembt-r,  3,000  in  January,  '53, 
and  then  dropped  gradually  to  ieMH  than  600  in  April,  while 
In  the  following  aummer  it  waa  no  greater  on  the  average 
than  in  hoapltala  In  England. 

At  the  end  of  January  our  Alllea,  Laving  taken  charge 
of  the  Bight  flunk,  ou  Inkerman  heighta,  releaaed  1,500 
men  for  work  in  our  Itlght  and  Left  Attack. 

During  the  aecoud  bombardment,  opened  on  April  8th,  s«««*t.p«i 
It  waa  computed  that  the  Allies  threw  130,000  projectllea  Bo«»>«r4.a 
into  Sevaatopol,  and  the  RiiHNiau  loaai'H  were  terrible,  for 
their  Reaervea  were  ueceaaurilj  kept  cloae  up  to  the  bat- 
tencH  In  readineaa  to  n-iM-l  the  exinnted  ttHsault,  but  when 
the  Engllah  hud  completely  silenced  the  fire  of  their  oppoa- 
mg  batterlea,  our  Alliea  ran  out  of  ammunition,  and  for 
that,  and  for  other,  partl>  political,  reuaona,  the  bombard- 
laent  waa  again  allowed  to  peter  out. 

For  many  weeka  there  had  been  much  telegraphic 
correapondence  between  Paris  and  the  French  Army  Ilead- 
♦luartera  at  Kamieah  Bay,  relative  to  a  new  plan  of  cam- 
paigu,  in  which  the  Emperor,  Napoleon  III.,  proposed  to 
take  a  peraonal  part ;  and  it  aeema  that  (Jeueral  Canrobert 
never  intended  to  deliver  the  aaaault,  for  which  Lord  Raglan 
had  underatood  that  the  bombardment  was  undertaken 
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CHAPTER     VII 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  SEVASTOPOL,  SEPTEMBER,  1855 

The  Assault  o(  the  Malakofl-A  Combtncd  Attack  Planned  by  the  f  cs-  • 
Faulty  Stan  /  .ngements— The  Assault  of  the  Great  Redan-  -oi 
Raglan's  Dea  -Desperate  Condition  of  the  Russians— The  Fu i.e.. 
Assault  of  the  Malakofl— The  Capture  of  Sevastopol. 

SHORTLY  before  sunset  on  June  7th  the  French  canicd 
the  Mamelon,  a  work  protecting  the  Malakoff,  mountiii- 
73  guns,  in  an  assault  marked  by  determined  continuous 
resolution,  but  going  on  to  assault  the  Malakoff  against 
orders  suffered  heavily,  losing  in  all  5,500  men.  Tlic 
Quarries,  a  field-work  halfway  between  the  British  Ri};lit 
attack  and  the  Great  Redan,  was  easily  carried  by  time 
detachments  of  200  each,  supported  by  600  men.  Tlie 
stormers  under  Major  Armstrong,  Ist  Berkshire  Tm-^x- 
ment,  and  Colonel  Campbell,  2nd  Scottish  Rifles,  easMy 
captured  the  works  by  a  bayonet  charge,  but  repeat. •.! 
counter  attacks  for  10  hours,  in  some  of  which  we  l..st 
the  works  only  to  regain  it  in  a  succeeding  attack,  left  onr 
troops  so  exhausted  that  they  could  be  kept  awake  only  I. y 
Colonel  Campbell  and  Captain  (later  Commander-mCln.H 
Wolseley  pulling  them  on  to  their  feet  after  each  success. 
Our  loss  was  47  offtcers  and  650  other  Ranks.  Our  Genii als 
micht  have  easily  relieved  the  victors,  but  failed  to  do  so. 
The  Russian  guns  in  the  Malakoff,  Redan,  and  in  those 
batteries  in  front  of  the  British  Left  attack  had  I.ch, 
silenced  at  sunset  of  June  16th  and  again  on  the  Kth,  an. 
it  was  arranged  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  in  a  pers....al 
interview  between  P^lissier,  who  had  succeeded  CanrolKit 
in  command,  and  Raglan,  that  a  combined  attack  shonl.l  l.o 
delivered,  which  would  in  the  joint  triumph,  they  Ii<'1m'<i. 
soften  the  memories  of  Waterloo.  The  Allied  battel ••■s. 
mounting  600  guns,  were  to  bombard  for  two  hours  \w 
Russian  defences,  mounting  550  guns,  and  then  when  the 
enemy's  batteries  had  been  silenced,  the  troops  were  to  i;.' 

forward. 
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The   French   were   to   assault   the    Malakoff   and   the  s«TM(epeii 
Oenrais  battery,   which  stood  immediately  on   the  north  AM«uit 
side  of  the  Bedan.    P61issier  determined  that  no  serious  „  *.''! 
attempt  should  be  made  by  the  French  Left  attack  near  ism  °  ' 
Kamiesh  Bay.    It  was  agreed  by  the  two  Commanders-in- 
Chief  that  Lord  Baglan  should  send  forward  his  columns 
against  the  Bedan,  and  batteries  in  front  of  the  Left  attack, 
when  he  might  think  it  was  desirable,  for  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  hold  the  Bedan  until  the  Malakoff,  which  commanded 
its  interior,  Khould  have  been  captured. 

During  the  evening  of  June  17th  Pelissier  sent  over  his 
Chief  Engineer  officer  to  state  that  he  had  changed  his  mind, 
and  meant  to  assault  at  daylight.  This  message  was  framed 
so  as  to  leave  Lord  Baglan  no  alternative,  forcing  him  to 
agree  with  his  colleague's  plan,  or  to  refuse  to  co-operate 
with  him.  The  British  Commander-in-Chief  reluctantly 
assented,  although  he  fully  realised  the  losses  which  would 
be  incurred  by  assaulting  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  open 
ground  the  formidable  batteries  in  the  Bedan  before  its 
guns  had  been  silenced,  but  having  sent  his  troops  into  the 
trenches,  he,  before  daylight,  went  to  the  eight-gun  batterv 
in  the  third  parallel  of  the  British  Bight  attack,  where  a 
flagstaff  was  erected,  to  give  the  signal  for  launching  the 
attack. 

The  Allied  troops  were  filing  into  the  trenches  at  2  a.m. 
when  the  Bussian  bugles  sounded  the  "  Assembly,"  and 
their  troops,  after  nine  months  of  heroic  constancy  under 
fire,  fell  in  to  repel  the  threatened  attack.  In  all  the 
batteries  field-guns  were  placed  so  as  to  fire  over  the  parapet, 
and  on  the  north  side  of  the  Malakoff  entrenchments  a  field- 
battery  came  irto  action  in  the  open. 

General  P61issier  detailed  25,000  men  for  the  attack,  the 
assaulting  columns  for  which  were  formed  in  three  different 
oommands,  each  of  6,000  men,  and  a  Beserve. 

The  Staff  arrangements  were  faulty.  The  French  troops, 
which  were  to  evacuate  the  trenches  to  make  room  for  the 
assaulting  columns,  blocked  the  road,  aud  thus  delav  en- 
siica.  General  Mayran  mistook  a  shell  for  the  signal  rocket 
Which  was  to  notify  the  advance,  and  went  on  prematurely 
ills  column  was  fired  on  heavily  in  front,  and  on  its  right 
nank  by  some  steamers  in  the  dockyard  creek.  The  General 
was  wounded,  aud  the  column  hesitated.    Mayran  rallied 
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for  the  third  time  was  shot  dead. 

When  Mayran  went  out  prematurely,  Gene  al  Bruntf  s 
column  was  not  ready  to  advance,  and  when  nearly  liiill 
an  hour  later  his  command,  formed  in  two  columns^  a«l 
vanced,  he  was  killed  and  none  of  his  troops  made  good 
their  footing  within  t';2  MalakoflE. 

General  d'Autemare  advanced  almost  immediately  after 
Brunet's  attack  was  launched.  A  Chasseur  battalion  and 
some  Engineers  drove  a  Russian  battalion  out  of  tlie 
Gervais  battery,  and  established  themselves  in  some  httnses 
behind  it,  remaining  there  until  the  Allies  had  retired.  Tlic 
main  column  of  D'Autemare's  command,  beaten  down  l.v 
heavy  lire  from  the  east  face  of  the  Redan  and  from  tlie 
Malakoff,  halted.  This  check  occurring  immediately  under 
the  position  of  Lord  Raglan,  was  apparent,  althougli  tlio 
smoke  hid  the  details  and  induced  him  to  hoist  the  signal 
for  the  British  advance. 

The  idea  of  the  Attack  and  the  Staff  arrangements, 
apparently  made  under  -he  direction  of  Sir  George  Brown, 
were  faulty.  It  was  intended  that  assaulting  columns  should 
march  respectively  against  the  left  or  northern  face  of  the 
Redan,  and  the  right  or  southern  face,  and  that  the  snp 
port  under  Colonel  D.  Lysons  should  march  on  the  salient 
of  the  work;  but  each  commander  did  as  seemed  good  to 
him,  and  the  result  was  not  only  costly  in  lives  but  unsuc- 
cessful, for  nothing  that  could  be  justly  called  an  assault 
with  a  prospect  of  success  took  pla<;e. 

The  Author  of  this  book  helped  to  carry  the  only 
scaling  ladder  which  reached  the  Redan  that  day,  and. 
having  visited  the  ground  in  after  years,  his  testimony 
therefore  may  be  accepted  so  far  as  the  Right  column  (f 
attack  is  concerned.  It  is  clear  from  the  orders  the  inten- 
tion was  that  Colonel  Yea's  column  on  the  north  side,  am 
Major-General  Campbell's  column  on  the  south,  should 
advance  against  the  respective  faces  of  the  Redan,  hrm\i 
followed  by  a  third  column  marching  on  the  salient,  llus 
was  an  unfortunate  arrangement,  since  the  attackers  to 
start  first  were  moving  on  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the 
work  The  orders  contemplated  100  skirmishers  preceding 
SOO  men,  who  were  to  advance  over  500  yards  of  open  pronii.l. 
preceded  bv  men  carrying  heavy  ladders  18  feet  in  lensili. 
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When  the  right  column  left  the  trenches  the  Bussiau  AmsuIioI 
infantry  formed  four  deep  on  the  parapets  of  the  Sedan,  S«v«.topol. 
and  added  the  fire  of  their  rifles  to  that  of  guns  of  all  **** 
calibres,  which  poured  forth  a  stream  of  missiles  on  us,  the 
intensity  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe.    Lord  Raglan, 
who  had  witnessed  the  conduct  of  the  storming  parties  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Badujoz,  in  his  dispatch  of  June  18th, 
1855,  wrote,  "  I  never  before  witnessed  such  a  continued 
and  heavy  fire  of  grape  and   musketry  " ;   adding,   in   a 
private  lettei,  "  I  never  had  a  conception  before  of  such 
a  shower  of  grape." 

As  the  ladder-parties  ran  forward,  various  kinds  of 
projectiles  cut  up  the  ground  all  round  us,  but  yet  not 
continuously  in  their  fullest  force,  for  while  there  was  no 
cessation  of  missiles,  which  pattered  on  the  stony  ground 
like  hail  stones,  yet  every  thirty  seconds  or  so  gusts  of 
increased  violence  came  sweeping  down  the  hill-side,  re- 
minding one  of  the  recurring  blasts  of  a  storm  simulated 
behind  the  scenes  of  a  theatre. 

The  ladder -parties,  consisting  of  sailors,  ran  forward  at 
a  steady  double,  following  the  skirmishers,  who  started  50 
yards  in  front  of  thorn,  and  some  of  the  skirmishers  cer- 
tainly never  stopped  r"til  they  reached  the  abatis,  for  the 
writer  spoke  to  them  "e.  The  storming  party,  34th  (Ist 
Border)  Regiment,  never  flincLed^  though  as  they  formed 
\u  succession  prior  to  advancing,  the  men  were  struck  down 
like  a  falling  pack  of  cards.  Only  one  ladder-party  went 
oiij  and  before  it  h  a  advanced  100  yards,  several  sailors 
were  killed,  and  of  the  seven  officers  only  one  remained 
erect.  When  I  got  near  the  abatis  there  were  only  four 
ladders  still  being  moved  on,  all  carried  by  sailors,  but 
some  of  the  soldiers  carrying  wool-bags  were  still  strug- 
gling forward. 

When  the  party  was  thirty  yards  from  the  abatis  only 
one  ladder  was  being  still  carried  to  the  front,  and  its 
carriers  were  reduced  to  two.  There  wore  a  few  scattered 
British  soldiers  crouching  under  the  apparent  shelter  of 
the  abatis,  some  tiring,  a  great  many  shouting,  and  above 
them  on  the  parapet  the  Russians,  four  and  in  some  places 
six  deep,  were  calling  sarcastically  to  our  men  to  come  in. 

There  was  very  little  chance  of  doing  so.  The  abatis, 
about  100  yards  from  the  ditch  of  the  salient,  was  in  itself 
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four  feet  thick  ana  five  feet  high,  the  stoutest  portion  of 
the  woodwork  being  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  diameter; 
beyond  it  the  ditch  wis  11  feet  deep  and  15  broad,  and  2G 
feet  from  the  bottom  ^as  the  huge  earthen  rampart  on  wbicli 
the  Russians  awaited  us.  The  whole  number  of  the  storm- 
ing party,  500,  were  now  reduced  to  something  over  a 
hundred. 

An  officer,  seizing  a  branch  from  the  abatis,  waved  it 
over  his  head,  and  cheerily  called  on  the  men  to  follow,  but 
while  doing  so  was  riddled  by  bullets.  A  young  sergeant 
who  was  trying  to  induce  the  men  to  follow  him,  but  iu 
vain,  losing  his  temper,  said,  "  I'll  tell  my  right-hand  iiuin 
to  follow,  and  if  he  fails,  I'll  shoot  him."      Bringing  liis 

rifle  to  the  ready,  he  said,  "  Private ,  will  you  follow 

me  ?  "  The  soldier  looked  deliberately  up  at  the  hundreds 
of  Russians  standing  above  us,  and  then  at  his  comrades, 
as  if  reckoning  the  numbers,  and  replied  quietly^  "  No,  I 
won't."  As  the  sergeant  threw  his  rifle  into  the  shoulder, 
with  the  apparent  intention  of  shooting  the  man,  he  was 
8truck  by  a  grape-shot  and  fell  dead. 

Colonel  Lysons  took  his  400  men  up  to  the  abatis,  aud 
was  approaching  Colonel  Yea  to  ask  for  orders,  when  a 
blast  of  grape-shot  knocked  down  several  men  around 
them,  and  Colonel  Yea  amongst  the  number.  Lysons  was 
wounded,  but  after  ordering  his  men  to  retire,  was  amongst 
t  he  last  of  the  efifectives  who  got  back  to  the  Quarries,  wliicb 
we  had  seized  on  June  7th.  When  he  reported  his  failure  in 
the  eight-gun  battery,  he  learnt  that  the  detachment  oi  liis 
own  regiment,  23rd  Welsh  Fusiliers,  had  never  gone  out, 
having  been  stopped  by  Sir  George  Brown,  who,  believing 
that  the  assault  must  fail^  had  decided  to  spare  one  bat- 
talion, the  loss  of  which  he  saw  was  inevitable  and  useless. 

Major-Qeneral  Campbell,  in  command  of  the  Assault. 
led  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Redan,  but  many  of 
his  skirmishers  halted  when  they  had  got  to  about  (iliy 
yards  outside  the  trench.  The  colonel  of  the  battalion  was 
killed  as  he  was  crossing  the  parapet,  and  the  Command- 
ing Royal  Engineer,  Colonel  Tylden,  was  soon  knocked 
down.  Colonel  Lord  West,  on  hearing  that  Campbell  was 
dead,  tried  to  form  a  fresh  party  of  skirmishers,  but  no 
one  except  the  sailors  was  willing  to  follow  him,  and 
Lieutenant  Graham,  Royal  Engineers,  after  showing  heroic 
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courage,  hud  ordered  the  sailors  carrying  ladders  for  the  A..mul»  of 
Left  column  back  into  the  trenches.  fjs"*' 

Colonel  Lord  West  sent  a  note  to  Sir  George  Brown 
asking  for  reinforcements,  but  was  told  to  re-form  his  own 
troops,  which  was  clearly  impossible.  The  ladder-parties 
suffered  most  of  all  who  went  out  in  proportion  to  their 
strength,  and  while  the  sailors  of  the  Left  column  had 
only  live  men  hurt  out  of  CO,  out  of  a  similar  number 
carrying  ladders  for  the  Right  column,  19  were  killed  and 
29  wounded. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Sir  George  Brown,  who  was 
standing  with  Lord  Raglan,  and  who  was  therefore  respon- 
sible, sent  the  troops  out  on  a  hopeless  task  in  order  to 
maintain  the  good  feeling  which  existed  between  the  English 
and  French  armies.  Later,  Lord  Raglan,  after  a  consulta- 
tion with  PC'lissier,  decided  to  recall  the  troops,  but  before 
this  was  ordered,  there  were,  in  effect,  very  few  unwouuded 
men  outside  our  trenches  in  front  of  the  Redan. 

On  the  extreme  British  left,  a  brigade  under  General 
Eyre  moved  down  the  ravine  which  separated  the  French 
from  the  left  of  our  Left  attack,  with  orders  to  seize  the  de- 
fensive works  at  the  head  of  the  dockyard  creek.  Eyre,  a 
man  of  great  courage,  stimulated  the  ardour  of  his  troops, 
addressing  himself  particularly  to  the  18th  (Royal  Irish). 
Their  courage  cost  us  dear,  but  the  brigade  carried  not  only 
the  Russian  works  in  the  cemetery  near  the  dockyard  creek^ 
but  seized  some  houses  in  the  enemy's  main  line,  called  the 
Garden  batteries.  This  was  our  only  success  on  June  18th, 
won  at  a  cost  of  5G0  casualties,  of  whom  30  were  officers, 
out  of  a  total  force  of  2,000  men. 

When  the  last  of  the  effective  men  had  been  withdrawn, 
the  siege  batteries  re-opened  fire,  and  within  an  hour  the 
t,un8  of  the  Redan  were  silenced.  The  British  casualties 
that  day  were  100  officers,  1,444  other  ranks.  The  French 
and  Russian  statistics  are  given  for  the  17th  and  18th 
together.  Including  prisoners,  the  French  lost  3,550  and 
the  Russians  5,400. 

It  is  clear  that  the  general  in  command  of  the  assaulting 
columns  should  not  have  gone  forward  with  the  storming 
party,  which  numbered  only  one-third  of  his  command,  but 
this  custom  of  personally  leading  an  advance  was  a  legacy 
from  earlier  battles.      It  will  be  noticed  that  the  French 
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AMauitef     suffered  severely,  and  from  the  same  cause.    The  British 

?8M  **"'*'    generals  in  command  at  the  Alma,  at  Balaclava,  and  at 

Inkerman  had  all  gone  forward  with,  or  in  front  of,  tlnii- 

attacking  line,  a  practice  which  we  applaud  when  it  leads 

to  successful  results. 

Everything  went  wrong.    In  the  first  place.  General  Pel  is 
sier,  having  quarrelled  with  Bosquet,  removed  him  from  tlio 
command  of  the  troops  which  were  to  attack  the  MalakotJ. 
and  substituted  a  general  who  had  lately  landed,  and  was 
ignorant  of  the  ground,  which  Bosquet  knew  perftKitly.    In 
the  second  place,  although  it  had  been  arranged  with  Lord 
Raglan  that  the  attack  should  be  preceded  by  a  two  days' 
cannonade,  the  fire  of  June  17th  was  not  resumed  by  tlie 
French  on  the  fatal  morning  of  the  18th,  and  P^lissicr 
suddenly  decided  to  attack  at  daybreak  without  a  previous 
bombardment.    The  French  columns  intended  to  assault  the 
Malakoflf  got  mixed  up  in  the  trenches.      The  assailants, 
when   they  moved  forward,  encountered  fierce  opposition 
from  dogged  men  posted  behind  works  rapidly  repaired, 
and  the  French  presently  retreated  with  considerable  loss. 
The  same  misfortune  met  the  English,  because  Lord  Raglan, 
although  he  witnessed  from  the  eight-gun,  an  advanced, 
battery   the   French  failure,   for  sentimental  reasons  felt 
l)ound  to  also  attack.    Our  men  never  got  near  the  Redan 
in  formed  bodies;  they  were  swept  away  in  hundreds,  as 
they  crossed  the  open,  by  a  storm  of  grape.    Their  leadds 
were  killed— General  Campbell  and  gallant  Lacy  Yea— and 
the  remnant  fell  back  disheartened.      Only  at  one  point. 
down  by  the  Creek  battery,  that  fiery  leader.  Sir  William 
Eyre,  had  penetrated  the  defences  and  entered  the  town. 
But  he  was  wounded,  and  the  lodgment  made,  not  beinj; 
properly  supported,  was  relinquished. 

From  this  grievous  disaster  Lord  Raglan,  who  was 
already  in  failing  health,  never  recovered.  The  noble 
English  soldier,  who  had  long  borne  unmerited  contumely 
in  proud  silence,  content  to  do  his  duty  to  the  utmost  k 
his  power,  was  now  heartbroken  at  this  defeat,  and  sinking 
gradually,  he  died,  June  18th,  ten  days  after  it.  How  greatly 
his  fine  character  had  impressed  all  who  were  joined  witli 
him  in  this  chanceful  campaign  was  shown  by  P^lissiers 
intense  grief  at  his  death.  The  rugged,  stern,  intractable 
Frenchman  had  from  the  first  evinced  the  highest  respect 
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and  affection  for  his  English  colleague;  and  it  in  mU\  ii,.„ 
when  Lord  Raglan  was  no  more,  General  Ptlissier  canio  iii.d 
stood  by  his  bedside  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  cryiuc  lib 
a  child. 

But  although  P<;lis8ier  could  thus  yield  to  his  geuiMous 
emotions,  he  never  m  ;akened  ia  determination  on  the  biisi 
negg  in  hand.  Defeat  only  redoubled  hi^  dogged  determina 
tion  to  succeed  in  his  own  way.  This  indomitable  attitndt 
at  last  won  him  the  respect  of  his  hitherto  hostile  suporiois 
and  even  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  surrendering  hU  personal 
projects,  admitted  that  now  every  effort  must  be  foiiceu 
trated  on  the  Siege.  The  affront  of  failuie  must  be  \\\m\ 
out.  ProgresH  was  still  slow,  but  still  the  sap  crvpt  stc  iidih 
forward,  until  it  approached  in  some  places  the  foot  ul  tLt 
enemy's  defences,  while,  without  intermission,  the  \v;ir  .,f 
weapons  continued.  We  had  established  an  overwhelmin.. 
superiority  of  fire,  and  our  guns  worked  frightful  havoc  iii 
the  garrison.  "  Losses!  "  said  a  young  Russian  officer  who 
had  accompanied  a  flag  of  truce ;  "  you  don't  know  wliat  the 
word  means.  You  should  see  our  batteries :  the  diad  lie 
there  in  heaps  and  heaps."  The  Russians  during  the  last 
bombardment  lost  from  1,000  to  1,500  a  day. 

Yet  two  more  mouths  passed,  and  the  Allies  wore  still 
outside. 

The  final  assault  was  still  delayed,  but  all  hope  of  liold 
ing  Sevastopol  was  at  an  end.  Since  the  commencement  of 
the  Crimean  Campaign  the  Russians  had  lost  hundreds  ..f 
thousands  of  men  in  the  fortress  and  in  the  field,  and  iluir 
condition  was  desperate.  Preparations  to  evacuate  the  city 
were  at  last  begun— the  bridge  of  boats  across  the  liailioiir. 
barricades  and  obstacles  in  the  streets  and  aijiroathos. 
Yet  Prince  Gortschakoff,  with  the  resolution  of  his  Nation. 
still  hesitated,  and  wished  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  jiroloiig 
the  defence  in  spite  of  the  sacrifices  it  would  entail. 

Eventually  the  French  advanced  trench  was  wiiliiii  23 
yards  of  the  Malakoff,  and  for  the  last  time,  the  <;iiiis  re- 
opened fire  and  continued  it  incessantly  on  Septembir  ."iili. 
Cth  and  7th,  doing,  as  usual,  infinite  injury;  but  in  the 
early  morning  of  the  8th  the  Russians  stood  ready,  tlicir 
Reserves  in  hand,  their  guns  loaded  with  grape.  It  was 
not  P^lissier's  intention  to  attack  the  Malakoff— the  princi- 
pal point— before  noon.    He  had  observed  that  at  that  hour 
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the  old  guards  were  relieved  by  the  new,  but  that  the  one  A«.««U  o« 
marched  out  of  the  works  before  the  others  occupied  them.    J^"*'*^'' 

At  noon  exactly,  MacMahon's  first  brigade  crossed  the 
open  at  speed,  and  found  the  Malukoff  nearly  empty;  but 
then  the  Russian  Reliefs  came  up,  and  a  fierce  hand  to  hand 
struggle  began.  Every  traverse  was  taken  and  retaken,  the 
Russians  fighting  with  desperate  courage;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  French  had  broken  into  the  work  by  its  eastern 
face  that  victory  inclined  to  their  side.  Still,  the  conflict 
vras  maintained  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  Russians 
bringing  up  reserves,  but  all  to  no  purpose,  and  finally 
the  tricolour  waved  over  the  Malakoff.  The  key  to  the 
fortress  was  won. 

Elsewhere  Fate  had  been  adverse  to  the  Allies.  The 
French  columns  on  the  left  of  the  principal  attack  had  not 
succeeded,  while  the  British  at  the  Redan  had  failed.  The 
troops  went  up  undauntedly ;  many  climbed  over  the  huge 
parapet,  and  for  some  time  maintained  a  firm  front  in- 
side. Unfortunately,  supports  in  sufficient  strength  were 
not  promptly  sent  forward,  and  General  Windham,  who 
was  in  command,  went  back  in  search  of  them.  This  ill- 
advised  step  left  the  combatants,  already  hardly  pressed, 
without  the  guidance  of  any  leader  of  rank,  and  the  un- 
equal contest  was  not  maintained.  Had  the  French,  it  is 
said,  turned  the  Russian  guns  they  had  captured  in  the 
Malakoff  on  to  the  Redan,  that  work  would  have  been  quite 
untenable,  so  that  its  assault  was  really  unnecessary,  its 
interior  space  being  commanded  by  the  Malakoff. 

Thus  Sevastopol — or  its  principal  remaining  part,  smok- 
ing ruins  and  an  empty  shell— fell  at  last  to  the  Allied  forces 
of  French  and  English. 
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PART   XIV 
THE  SIPAHI   MUTINY 

CHAPTER    I 
ITS  CAUSES :  THE  DEFENCE  OF  AND  MASSACRE  OP  KAHNPL'R 

A  Peaceful  PoUtical  Outlook— The  Main  Cause  of  the  Mutiny— Lord  Dal- 
houile's  Autocratic  Rule— The  Native  Army— The  Revolt  at  Miralh— 
Tl»e  Mutineers  March  on  Delhi- The  EvUs  of  Centralisation— Uriiish 
March  on  Delhi— Amazing  Miscalculations — Henry  and  John  Lawrence 
—Anxiety  Felt  for  Lucknow— Nana  Sahib's  Treachery— Four  Great 
Sieges— Lahor— Peshawar— Kalinpur—Mlrath— The  Mardi  on  D.  Ilii— 
Death  of  Anson. 

FIB'TEEN  months  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny, 
when  the  retiring  Governor-General^  Lord  Dalhoiisi'e. 
was  succeeded  by  Lord  Canning,  the  political  outlook. 
save  for  a  minor  war  in  Persia,  was  apparently  peaceful. 

The  unimaginative  ruling  British  race  had  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  existing  wide-spread  political  disaffection 
in  Bundelkhaud,  tae  >'arbada  Provinces,  in  Oudh,  and 
Rohilkhand,  nor  of  the  skill  of  astute  Hindus  in  fomontiu;; 
insubordination  in  the  Army.  There  would  have  bt'in  no 
Revolt  unless  the  Native  soldiers  had  been  incited  to  rise 
in  mutiny. 

Although  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's  dictum  may  k' 
accepted— "  the  British  Government  in  India  is  not' only 
one  of  the  purest  in  intention,  but  one  of  the  most  hem' 
ficial  in  act  ever  known  to  mankind  "—nevertheless,  the 
very  virtues  of  the  British  race,  with  its  strong  desires 
to  ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  peasantry,  and  to  govern  in 
accordance  with  the  system  prevailing  in  the  United  Kinc 
dom  the  millions  of  Asiatics,  as  numerous  as  ui  e  the  peoples 
of  Europe  and  of  as  many  different  religions,  was  the  main 
cause  of  the  Mutiny,  and  of  the  Revolt. 

Our  efforts  for  the  relief  of  the  peasantry,  which  ootild 
only  be  carried  into  effe<t  by  annexing  vast  districts  bwauso 
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they  were  badly  governed,  appeared,  not  unly  to  the  depoied  €•«••«  •! 
rulers  but  to  our  Native  allies,  to  be  a  most  standalouH  tk«ii«ii«r 
opprefMion. 

The  earlier  Mohammedun  ron<|uororfi  of  IlinduHtan  bad 
allowed  childlesa  Hindu  prim-es  to  nominate  an  heir  to  their 
throne.  JmM  Dalhougle,  a  strong  and  deterniiniHl  Governor- 
General,  enunciated  the  "  Right  of  Lapse  "  doctrine,  and 
in  1849  annexed  Batarah  with  its  100,000  Inhabitants.  The 
Rajah  of  Nagporc  died  In  1853  wltiiout  nominating  bis 
successor,  and  the  Governor-General,  diRrognrding  the 
Hinda  custom  of  allowing  the  widow  to  appoint  her 
deceased  husband's  succensor,  took  over  700,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  Jhansi,  with  250,000  inhabitants,  suffered  the 
pame  fate. 

The  adopted  heir  of  Baji  Rao,  who  was  deposed  in 
1818  from  what  is  now  the  Presidency  of  Bomltay — equal 
in  area  to  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles — was,  under  Lord 
Dalhousle's  autocratic  rule  In  1851,  deprived  of  the  pension 
left  to  him  by  will. 

Now,  as  no  Hindu  can  hope  for  a  future  world  unless 
his  heir,  begotten  or  adopted,  performs  certain  funeral 
ceremonies  for  the  deceased,  the  British  Governor  General 
had  terrified  all  Hindu  childless  rulers,  whose  families  were 
generally  In  Inverse  ratio  to  their  numbers  of  wives. 

Lord  Dalhousle's  last  annexation  was  the  most  serious 
In  extent  of  country  and  In  Its  results.  The  King  of  Oudh 
was  utterly  unfit  for  his  position.  The  landed  nobles  fought 
continuously  amongst  themselves,  and  tyrannised  over  the 
helpless  people,  w^bo  suffered  deplorably.  The  system  of 
Goveruraent  was  aptly  descril)ed  as  a  "  combination  of 
anarchy  and  robbery."  The  King  bad,  however,  helped 
the  White  rulers  with  men  and  money.  The  Bengal  In- 
fantry drew  60  per  centum  of  Its  recruits  from  Oudh,  and 
they  all  resented  the  absorption  of  their  country,  equal  In 
area  to  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

The  Brabmans  spread  reports  unlversjjlly,  that  the 
Government  Intended  to  abolish  Caste,  and  any  violation 
of  the  arbitrary  rule  of  Caste  appeared  to  all  Hindus  to  be 
but  a  step  towards  forcible  conversion  to  Christianity.  Ten 
years  previously  a  similar  rumour  had  been  started,  but  was 
stayed  by  concessions,  all  prisoners  in  jails  being  allowed 
to  cook  their  own  food. 
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The  miMionariM  at  thia  time  were  ahowing  incrcaiiod 
activltj.  Zealous  young  clergymen,  not  content  with  «'x 
tolling  their  own  religion,  inreighod  againat  Hindu  nml 
Mohammedan  boliefa,  thua  adding  to  the  irritation  indiiocii 
by  their  adrocary  of  one  form  of  religiwn  for  all  in  Imlin. 
and  that  form  the  accepted  lieiief  of  an  inflniteaininl 
minority.  Very  few  Natives  undcmtood  that  the  misKioim 
were  flnanci>d  by  private  individuals,  and  the  vernacular 
newspapers  made  the  roost  of  all  intolerant  expreaaions  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Ruling  Race.  While  the  Government  main- 
tained its  principle  of  absolute  impartiality  to  all  religiotm, 
there  were  some  few  indiscreet  commandinf;  officers  wlio 
proselytised,  though  outside  their  Regimental  lines.  RepurtN 
among  the  upper  Mohammedan  classes  that  the  Govern- 
meut  intended  their  forcible  conversion  to  Christianity 
became  so  prevalent  in  1856  that  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Bengal  issued  a  conciliatory  proclamation  on  the  subjcf  f. 

Lord  Canning  promulgated,  in  1866,  a  law  passed  tiie 
previous  year  for  legalising  the  remarriage  of  Hindu 
widows;  and  this,  an  act  of  the  purest  benevolence  from 
a  British  point  of  view,  was  regarded,  and  justiliably,  a« 
a  blow  against  polygamy. 

Individually,  the  Hindustani  soldier  is  brave;  does  net 
Hi>iut«>r  '»««it»t«  to  t'Dgage  a  European  in  single  combat,  and  nil 
survivors  of  Mutiny  days  who  were  actively  engaged  ran 
recall  instances  of  almost  superhuman  courage.  When 
the  troops  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell  assaulted  the  Sikan 
darbagh  at  Lakhnao  (Lucknow),  November  16th,  1857.  tin' 
storming  parties  were  momentarily  stopped  by  rclxls. 
They  were  selling  their  lives  dearly  from  within  a  pte- 
house  into  which  they  had  retreated,  and  were  closinjr  the 
massive  doors  when  the  leading  assailant,  Private  Jtlnknr 
rab  Khan,  arrived.  He  thrust  his  shield,  corried  011  the 
left  arm,  between  the  doors  to  keep  them  apart.  His  hand 
was  immediately  badly  slashed;  but  as  he  withdrew  it  ho 
thrust  in  his  right,  and,  although  it  was  nearly  severed 
at  the  wrist  by  repeated  blows,  held  the  door  open  until 
his  comrades,  coming  up  and  throwing  in  their  wcifriit. 
forced  both  doors  apart,  and  slew  every  man  inside. 

Brave  as  the  individual  Hindustani  is,  at  the  close  of 
the  Mutiny  he  would  not  meet  us  charging  in  serried  lines 
with  sword  or  bayonet.    The  author  of  this  book  saw.  in 
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.Tannan',  1850,  2,000  Native  cavalry  wbeln,  formed  in  IIdp.  0»«k»««li 
ridden    iirough  and  put  to  flight  t»y  a  nqimdron  formed  in  T*  *1* 
"Rjinli  entire"  of  tin-  iTtli  Lancorn,  Hiip[N>rted  by  pHRet'N  iggj"'' 
(I»)  Troop  Royal  Horue  Artillery. 

Tlie  introduction  of  the  Entield  ritle,  the  bullet  for 
nhlch  in  loading  had  to  be  lubricated,  was  the  immediate 
caiiMc  of  the  outbreak  which  ti<»  wriouHly  imperilled  our 
rule  in  nindiiHtan.  It  had  originally  been  nrrnnged  for 
Suiiihiy,  May  Slut,  ISTiT,  but  wnn  prwipitated  by  the  Htupid 
MtH  of  the  olBcerR  commnnding  at  Mirath  (Meerut).  In 
January,  IH.'7,  detachmentH  aiuiembled  at  the  munketry 
•lepot,  eight  milcH  n(»rth  of  Calcutta,  HUHpected.  un<l 
iTU8onnbly,  that  the  lubricating  HiiliHtance  to  faciiitnte 
the  ramming  down  of  the  cartridge  wan  composed  of  U'cf 
fat  und  hog  lard,  although  no  such  cartridgcH  were  ever 
isHiu'd,  the  liovernment  having  Hanctioned,  on  Itciiig  warned 
i)f  the  excitement,  the  making  up  by  the  BoldierH  themselvcH 
"f  the  lubricant.  The  fear  of  Iohb  of  Caste,  and  of  forcible 
conversion  to  Christianity,  however,  spread  far  and  wi<le. 

There  had  been  several  outbreaks  before  that  which  Miratb  aarf 
culuiinated  at  Mirath  on  Sunday,  May  ICth.  On  April  D»>'»i 
21th,  'JO  soldiers  of  the  3rd  Native  Cavalry,  when  parad- 
inp  to  practise  the  tearing  oflf  the  end  of  the  cartridge  by 
band  instead  of  by  the  teeth,  an  innovation  intended  to  allay 
snspicion,  refused  to  accept  the  ammunition.  They  were 
tried  and  sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  with  hard 
lalM.nr.  They  were  placed  in  fetters  on  parade.  May  9th,  the 
(Icgruding  ceremony  lasting  several  hours.  The  prisoners 
appealed  passionately  to  their  comrades  to  rescue  them, 
and  >'atlve  courtesans  assembled  from  the  banaars  taunted 
tlie  troops  so  bitterly  that  the  arrangement,  known  to 
some  few  in  each  battalion,  for  an  outbreak  on  May  Slst 
was  departed  from ;  and  next  evening,  when  the  White 
troops  were  in  c'  irch,  the  Native  corps  ros<',  massacring 
their  oflScers.  The  senior  officers  at  the  station  were  in- 
capable, ard  the  m  .tineers,  having  dealt  out  death  and 
distruction  in  the  cantonments,  rode  off  to  Delhi,  forty 
miles  to  the  north  east,  and  precipitated  the  outbreak  at 
the  capital  of  Hindustan. 

The  scenes  at  Delhi  were  repeated  at  many  stations 
throughout  India.  There  were  many  instances  of  heroic, 
though    credulous,    conduct    of    commanding    officers    of 
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Native  battalions,  wlio  were  shot  down  while  appealing 
for  loyalty  to  years  of  comradeship  with  their  men ;  much 
incapacity  and  indecision  by  the  senior  officers  of  Europcaii 
regiments;  barbarous  murders  by  the  Natives;  and  terrible 
sufferings  by  White  men,  women,  and  children,  rolioved 
by  many  acts  of  devotion  and  kindness  on  the  part  of 
Natives  towards  Europeans  to  whom  they  were  personally 
attached. 

Centralisation  had  done  its  worst  in  removing  all  kcuso 
of  initiative,  and  power  from  commanding  officers.  Even 
General  Hearsey,  who  personally  arrested  a  mutineer  on 
parade  at  Barrackpur  in  the  first  days  of  the  outbreak,  did 
not  venture  to  carry  out  the  decision  of  the  court  martial 
until  it  had  been  approved  by  Government. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  some  instances  of  ex- 
traordinary moral  and  physical  courage  which  avcrtHl 
local  outbreaks,  and  I  instance  one  because  its  facts  are 
not  only  illustrative  but  are  thoroughly  authenticated. 
Major  J.  Macdonald,  commanding  the  5th  Irrogiihir 
Cavalry  at  Rohni,  an  isolated  station  300  miles  north 
west  of  Calcutta,  was  sitting  at  tea  outside  his  bungalow. 
on  June  19th,  with  the  adjutant  and  doctor,  when  thev 
were  attacked  by  three  Natives  armed  with  swords.  The 
adjutant.  Sir  Norman  Leslie,  was  cut  down,  and  the 
other  two  officers  badly  wounded,  while  they  fought  for 
their  lives  with  the  chairs  on  which  they  had  been  sit 
ling.  A  trooper  later  confessed  that  the  assailants  were 
his  disguised  comrades.  Macdonald  tried  them  by  Court 
martial  formed  of  Native  officers,  and  confirmed  its  death 
sentence.  No  soldier  in  the  regiment  thought  that  Mac 
donald,  their  sorely  wounded  commanding  officer,  would 
venture  to  carry  out  the  sentence  until  it  had  been  con- 
firmed by  the  Commander-in-Chief.  He,  however,  v.ith 
three  severe  wounds  in  his  head,  from  which  the  scalp 
had  been  sliced,  paraded  the  regiment  with  the  prisoners 
in  front,  and  himself  looped  the  hangman's  rope  on  a 
tree,  and  adjusted  it.  One  prisoner  called  on  his  com 
rades  in  the  name  of  the  Prophet  to  rescue  him,  until 
Macdonald  silenced  him  by  pressing  a  pistol  to  his  oar 
with  the  threat  of  scattering  his  brains.  Thr»e  times  the 
elephant,  with  its  ghastly  burden,  by  command  moved  on. 
and  three  times  a  mutinous  trooper  was  left  dangling  Ix-tore 
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the  ejiii  of  his  guilty  comrades.  It  was  men  like  Macdonald 
who  saved  India  for  the  Empire. 

The  organisers  of  the  Revolt  had  selected  the  month  of 
U&j  for  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny,  counting  on  the  diffi- 
culties of  Europeans  in  campaigning  in  the  hottest  time  of 
the  year,  and  when,  moreover,  all  the  troops  which  could 
be  spared  would  be  quartered  at  Hill  stations. 

Generally,  the  garrison  of  an  important  place  in  the 
plains  was  composed  of  one  European  battalion  and  three 
or  four  of  Native  infantry.  In  the  north  of  India  there 
were  18,300  Europeans  lit  for  duty  in  May,  and  100,000 
Native  soldiers. 

In  1854  a  nucleus  of  Transport  for  Supplies,  Ammuni- 
tion, and  Hospital  equipment,  which  had  been  maintained 
for  emergencies,  was  sold ;  thus,  when  the  news  of  the 
Mirath  Mutiny  was  received  in  the  Himalayas,  the  three 
battalions  of  British  troops  which  were  marched  down  to 
Ambala  had  only  20  rounds  of  ball  ammunition  a  man. 
The  Horse  Artillery  ammunition  wagons  of  a  battery  at 
Ambala,  were  at  Lodiana,  seven  marches  distant. 

The  miscalculation  of  the  great  British  officials  in 
India  was  as  remarkable  as  was  their  courage.  The 
Governor-General,  the  impersonation  of  calm  heroism, 
irritated  the  inhabitants  of  Calcutta.  He  muzzled  not  only 
the  Native  papers,  which  was  indeed  essential,  but  also 
the  European  Press,  the  tone  of  which,  it  must  ba 
admitted,  left  much  to  be  desired.  He  ignored  the  well- 
founded  apprehension  of  the  White  residents  of  the  city ; 
he  refused  for  some  time  to  accept  Volunteers  for  the 
defence  of  the  capital — a  mistake  which  he  acknowledged 
later.  He  delayed  to  disjirm  the  Native  brigade  at  Barrack- 
piir,  sixteen  miles  distant,  which  necessitated  the  retention 
of  European  soldiers  to  watch  it ;  and  this  at  a  time  when 
there  was  only  one  European  battalion  between  Ambala 
and  Calcutta,  a  distance  of  750  miles — 100  miles  farther 
than  it  is  from  Dover  to  the  most  northerly  point  in  Scot- 
land—and with  a  railway  system  extending  only  70  miles 
north  of  Calcutta.  He  declined  to  anticipate  the  departure 
of  the  mail  steamer  in  order  to  send  the  news  to  England, 
as  Lord  Elphinstone.  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  urged  him 
to  do.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  he  realised  the 
danger  of  the  situation. 
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Outbreak  It  is  Still  more  remarkable  that  Sir  John  (later  Lord) 

•«  *»••  Lawrence,  the  ruler  of  the  Panjab,  should  have  misjudged 

Mutiny.         ^jjg  situation  after  spending  a  long  life  in  India,  as  com- 

Th  P  ni.b   Pletely  as  did  Lord  Canning  after  a  residence  of  about 

'  twelve  months.    While  the  Governor-General,  900  miles  to 

the  south,  was  urging  General  Anson,  the  Commander  iu- 

Chief,   to  make   "  short  work  of   Delhi,"   Lawrence  tele 

graphed  from  Rawalpindi,  4r>0  miles  to  the  north,  joiniii!: 

in   the  advice.      To  Anson,  who  doubted  the  wisdom  of 

attacking  with  the  few  troops  then  available,   Lawrence 

declared,   from   his  experience,   based   on  thirteen   years' 

residence  at  Delhi,  that  the  gates  would  be  opened,  and 

the  mutineers  would  disperse  on  the  arrival  of  a  British 

force.    Lord  Canning  urged  that  Europeans  should  b<'  sent 

from    Delhi    to    Lakhnao,    where   600,000   inhabitants  and 

20,000  recently  disbanded  soldiers  were  dangerously  excited. 

Sir  Henry'  and  John  (later  Lord)  Lawrence  were  {rroat 

men    in    every    sense    of    the   word,    but    similar    only  in 

courage.    Their  views  were  so  antagonistic  that  harmonious 

work  between   them  was  impossible,   so  Lord   Dalhoiisic, 

whose  character  approximated  to  that  of  John,  the  younjitr 

brother,   removed  Henry,   to  his  intense  regret,  from  the 

Panj  Ab  (five  rivers),  sending  him  to  Rajpntana  in  18r)3 

Tlie  country  Henry  was  sent  to  rule  over  is  as  bi};  as 

Belgium  and  the  Netherlands;    but  this  did    lot  console 

him  for  his  removal,  for  he  realised  our  danger.    He  sfcmwl 

to  know  instinctively  what  a  Native  would  feel;  and  so. 

when  iu  1857,  as  Resident  in  Lakhnao  he  heard  of  the  ont 

break  at  Miratli.  he  was  able  to  gauge  accurately  its  tlTcTts 

oil  tlie  Bengal  Army,  and  to  forecast  the  result. 

John,  although  a  much  more  methodical  Ruler,  and  with 
a  miignanimons,  great  mind,  could  not  understand  I  lie  M- 
ings  of  the  natives.  When  he  was  discussing,  Januiiry  Jtth 
18r.6,  a  decision  on  the  Oudh  case,  then  daily  expected  from 
London,  he  wrote  :  *<  I  hope  for  annexation ;  anything  short 
of  it  is  a  mistake.  Will  not  all  the  people  rejoiee,  .mt" 
t'le  (iddlers,  barbers,  and  that  genus  ?  "  We  have  shown 
John  Lawrence's  mistake  about  Delhi,  but  he  was  cinallv 
mistaken  about  Oudh.  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following'  <inota 
tiou  from  a  report  of  the  late  General  Sir  Hope  Onint.  wim 
was  as  morally  courageous  as  he  was  physically  hravp. 
Sir   Hope's   practical   experience   of   the   people   of  Oudh 
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differed  entirely  from  that  of  John  Lawrence,  for  after  Oiitbr««li 
fighting  many  Oudh  yeomen  and  peaoants,  he  reported  :  "I  ff  *^" 
have  seen  many  brave  men  fighting  with  a  determination  1^57°^' 
to  conquer  or  die,  but  I  never  witnessed  anything  more  Tli*P«ai*b 
magnificent  than  the  conduct  of  these  Zamindars." 

Nevertheless,  it  was  primarily  John  Lawrence  who,  with 
a  noble,  Statesmanlike,  unselfish  Self-abnegation,  by  strip- 
ping the  Panjab,  for  which  he  was  personally  responsible,  of 
White  and  all  trustworthy  Native  troops,  to  send  them  to 
Delhi,  rendered  the  capture  of  that  city  possible,  and  so 
broke  the  neck  of  the  Revolt. 

When  the  Mutiny  broke  out  at  Mirath  there  were  eight  Uhor 
British  battalions  and  some  European  artillery  scattered 
in  different  stations  between  Ambaln  and  Peshawur — the 
distance  from  London  to  Perth.  Fortunately  for  the  safety 
of  Labor,  the  Civil  and  Military  authorities  were  men  of 
determination.  The  81st  (2nd  North  Lancashire)  Regiment, 
with  only  five  companies  on  parade,  numbering  250  rifles, 
disarmed  three  Native  battalions  and  a  cavalry  regiment; 
while  th'  other  three  companies,  about  IHO  men,  marched 
into  tlie  fort  in  the  city,  disarmed  its  garrison  and  half  a 
Native  battalion.  Similar  successive  and  successful  mea- 
sures were  taken  at  Firuzpur  and  Philur. 

The  Cinl  and  Military  chiefs  at  this  station  were  also  Mardan 
"  Leaders  of  men,"  and  they  acted  with  perfect  loyalty  to 
each  other.  When  the  H-lth  Bengal  Native  Infantiy  rose 
later  at  Mardan,  their  commanding  officer  committed 
suicide,  and  the  battalion,  except  120  men,  marched  off 
to  the  hills  with  the  regimental  treasure.  Nicholson,  who 
died  so  gloriously  at  Delhi,  followed  with  local  levies,  kill- 
ing 120,  many  with  his  own  hand,  and  taking  l.">0  prison- 
ers, regaining  also  the  Colours. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  li'iO  mutineers  were  sen- 
tenced to  death ;  bnt  John  Lawrence  deprecated  the  execu- 
tion of  all,  and  suggested  that  40  only  of  the  oldest  soldiers 
should  suffer  as  an  example.  At  sunrise  «>n  June  10th  the 
garrison  paraded  in  presence  of  thousands  of  the  Horder 
men.  Then  40  Sipahis  were  lashed  across  the  guns  and  at 
the  word  "  Fire!  "  were  blown  int(»  pieces.  The  neighbour- 
ing  hillmen  were  now  convinced  that  the  White  men  were 
still  supreme.  These  scenes  wer<'  re-enacted,  as  a  rule, 
where  the  White  men  in  command  were  true  to  their  racial 
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instincts.  At  some  few  stations,  where  those  in  command 
showed  a  want  of  decision,  insnbordination  developed  into 
massacre  and  ontra^e. 

The  story  of  Delhi  is  told  later.  The  intensity  of  the 
fighting  there  was  not  realised,  and  it  is  certain  that  pvin 
in  the  Army  not  one  ofHcer  in  a  thousand  realised  that  II1.' 
casualties  in  action  amongst  our  troops  exceeded  thoso  in 
all  our  forces  which  conquered  under  Havelock,  Sir  Hnpli 
Bose,  and  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  The  explanation  of  tins 
ignorance  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  minds  of  nil 
in  India  and  the  United  Kingdom  were,  in  the  first  pliuo. 
shocked  by  the  treacherv  of  Nana  Sahib,  the  stories,  often 
exaggerated,  but  still  Very  painful,  of  his  massacres  at 
Kahnpnr  of  helpless  women  and  children,  and  were  thon 
bent  on  the  fixed  resolve  to  take  vengeance  on  the  mur- 
derers. Moreover,  the  men  at  Pelhi  were  soldiers  wlu^so 
dutv  it  was  to  face  death,  so  anxipty  centred  on  the  dc 
fence  of  Lakhnao,  where  there  wtve  a  number  of  women 
and  children  in  great  danger  in  the  Residency:  ami 
anxietv  for  tliem  was  deepened  by  the  regret  felt  for  tln' 
death  "of  the  heroic  Henry  Lawrence.  .     ,  ,,  , 

The  city  of  Kahnpur  is  GOO  miles  north-west  of  (  al 
ontta  and  43  miles  south-west  of  Lakhnao.  Its  ^™'';. '" 
Mav,  1857,  consisted  of  300  British  soldiers  and  3,000  Tlin 
dustani  soldiers,  commanded  by  MajorOeneral  Sir  nnsh 
Wheeler,  an  officer  of  50  years'  distinguished  service,  to 
whom  Lawrence  wrote  from  Lakhnao  in  May :  "  Vi"  are 
a  tower  of  strength  to  us  at  this  juncture  " ;  and  T\  li<(lor 
was  described  bv  a  senior  commanding  officer  of  the  garri- 
son, writing  oil  May  31st,  as  "very  determined,  self- 
possessed  in  the  midst  of  danger,  and  fearless  of  responsi- 

bilitv." 

The  cantonment  stretched  over  six  miles  of  ground.  Tlip 
General,  a  good  linguist,  fully  realised  his  peril.  Imt  lio 
sent  back  to  Lakhnao  two  European  comi-anies  which  lart 
been  lent  to  him,  being  more  apprehensive  for  the  capi.al  oi 
the  countrv  than  for  the  city  of  Kahnpur.  ,    ,     ^ 

Sir  Hugh  and  the  officers  under  him  had  accurate  know- 
ledge of  coming  events,  hut  freely  risked  their  lives  in  order 
to  delav  the  Mutinv  breaking  out  until  the  arrival  of  Pniish 
soldier's  expected  from  Calcutta.  The  European  offloers 
slept  in  the  Native  lines  for  three  weeks,  hoping  that  h} 
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simultttiug  a  couiideuc-e  they  did  not  feel  they  might  keep  ThaSipaki 
their  men  at  duty.  MutUy, 

The  Mutiny  broke  out,  as  arrauged  by  Nana  Sahib,  at  |L*^' 
nightfall  on  June  5th.    The  General,  who  was  70  years  of  '"' 

age,  left  the  executive  commaud  to  ( 'aptaiu  Moore,  who  bad 
auu  combatantSj  including  UU  officers,  74  invalids,  and  a 
small  party  of  loyal  iSipahis.  iSoldiers'  wives  and  300  half- 
caste  school  children  made  up  the  total  to  800  souls.  1  he 
cumbatauts  stood  behind  a  bunk  5  ft.  high,  from  which  they 
repulsed  repeated  attacks  in  the  hottest  weather. 

Ail  the  garrison  suffered  greatly.  The  ration  was  a 
handful  of  flour  and  split  peas,  with  an  occasional  addition 
of  meat  when  a  horse  or  dog  strayed  inside  the  entrench- 
ment. The  women  and  children  suffered  terribly  from 
thirst,  for  the  windlass  of  the  only  potable  water-well  was 
hammered  by  grape-shot  all  day,  and  even  by  night,  when- 
ever the  creaking  of  the  woodwork  was  heard,  the  lire  on  it 
being  continued  until  a  shot  carried  away  the  chain.  Then 
Mr.  John  Mackillop,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service,  hauled  up 
water  60  feet,  by  hand,  until  he  was  mortally  wounded. 
The  women  sucked  leather  to  allay  their  thirst,  but  the 
incessant  cry  of  the  babies  caused  many  soldiers  to  give  np 
tlieir  lives  in  order  to  obtain  water  lor  the  helpless  infants. 
Ill  a  lew  days  250  of  the  besieged  were  dead. 

The  Nana,  June  25tb,  offered  a  safe  passage  to  Allahabad. 
General  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  did  not  trust  the  Mardtha;  but 
Captain  Moore,  who  ha<l  been  the  life  of  the  defence,  urged 
acceptance  of  the  terms  for  the  sake  of  the  women  and 
children,  and  his  advice  prevailed. 

At  daylight,  June  27th,  the  garrison  moved  down  to  the 
river  '>«nk,  where  boats  had  been  prepared  lor  their  con- 
veyanc  o  Allahabad.  At  9  A.^r.  the  Nana's  General,  Teeka 
Singh,  sounded  a  bugle.  Thereupon  the  boatmen,  throwing 
out  the  oars,  lighted  the  thatched  roofs  of  the  boats,  and, 
jumping  overboard,  gained  the  shore  as  lire  froi.  ,  iis  and 
hitherto  concealed  infantry  was  poiired  on  the  Liiristian 
families.  When  the  majority  were  dead,  Bala  liao  and 
Tantia  Topi,  who  arranged  the  details  of  the  massacre,  sent 
troopers  into  the  river  to  kill  the  survivors. 

Some  British  prisoners,  who  had  been  confined  in  two 
small  rooms,  20  feet  by  10  feet— in  all,  five  men  and  20G 
women  and  children — were  fed  on  unleavened  bread  and 
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lentil  w)up  fur  a  fortnight,  'JH  dying  from  privation.  On 
July  lOtli,  when  liuvt'lock  had  di'tVatwl  th**  Kauu'i*  forns 
to  the  south  (»t  Kahnpur,  Bulo  Rao,  the  Nana's  brother, 
who  had  been  in  command,  returned  with  a  bnllet  in  his 
shoulder,  and  a  Council  was  held  to  decide  on  future 
action.  As  to  lighting  another  battle,  there  was  koidc 
diflference  of  opinion,  but  a  unanimous  decision  was  taken 
that  all  prisoners  should  be  killed. 

On  July  15th  the  ^'ana  sent  lor  the  men  and  had  tlicin 
killed  in  his  presiMice,  and  ordered  the  Hipahi  guard  to  sluHtt 
the  women  and  children  through  the  d(»or8  and  windows  of 
the  house  in  v  aich  they  were  conliued.  The  guard  refused, 
some  even  when  threatened  with  death.  Some  tired  without 
aim,  and  eventually  the  Nana  sent  two  butchers  from  tin- 
city,  and  two  p«'asants,  who  with  swords  and  knives  slaufjlit 
ered  our  unhappy  people.  Early  next  morning  three  wouieii 
were  still  alive,  and  they,  with  three  children  who  had 
escaped,  l)eiug  hidden  by  dead  l)odie8,  were  thrown  into  an 
adjacent  well.  Thei-e'was  no  mutilation,  no  dishononr 
attempted;  but  the  horrible  murders  induced  reprisals* 
later  on  many  hundreds  of  Sipahis  who  had  never  been 
near  Kahnpur.  It  is  useless  to  dwell  on  what  some  of  (.ur 
infuriated  countrymen  did;  for  the  injury  is  remote,  this 
generation  is  softer,  and  those  of  future  ages  will  dejyiv 
cate  any  calculated  addition  to  capital  punishment. 

The  main  and  abiding  interest  of  the  story  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  with  all  its  (-ountless  episodes  of  tragedy  and  stir- 
ring heroism,  is  fiKused  around  sieges— the  Siege  of  Kaliu 
pur,  the  Siege  of  Lakhuao,  the  Siege  of  Delhi,  and  the  Sk'}:i' 
of  Jhansi. 

At  Kahnpur  the  British  were  besieged  and  wore 
treacherously  massacred  with  appalling  cruelty.  At 
Lakhnao  they  were  besieged,  but  ultimately  triumphed.  .\t 
Jhansi,  as  at  Delhi,  they  were  the  iM'siegers ;  and  their  aiv 
in  history  but  few  stories  of  valour  and  endurance  iiioie 
stirring  than  that  which  tells  how  a  handful  of  15iitish 
clung  for  months  on  end  to  their  precarious  position  in  tlu> 
Lakhnao  Residency. 

It  was  on  May  10th,  18.j7.  that  the  Native  tHHtps  at 
Mirath  (Meerut)  mutinied,  murdered  all  the  unprotootctl 
White  people  they  could  find,  and  then  rr»de  away  ,0  raise 
the  storm  of  mutiny  in  Delhi.      Delhi  lies  some  :{<<  miles 
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(M)uth-we«t  of  Mirath.    It  was  a  city  with 

ants,  and  of  great  political  importance 

of  n  hold  on  Delhi  therefore  was  essential  to  the  British 

power  in  India. 

When  the  Mutiny  broke  out  General  Anson,  Commander- 
in  Chief,  held  a  council  of  war  at  Ambala.  His  five  senior 
offtcers  unanimously  agreed  that,  with  the  mcuiis  at  the 
Oeneral's  command,  the  capture  of  Delhi  was  impossible. 
This  opinion  Anson  endorsed.  Happily,  however,  it  was 
not  accepted  by  Lawrence,  who  wrote  to  Anson  :  "  Pray, 
only  reflect  on  the  whole  history  of  India.  Where  have 
we  failed  when  we  acted  vigorously?  Where  have  we  been 
successful  when  guided  by  timid  counsels?  " 

Ou  May  25th  General  Anson,  having  ordered  a  column 
from  Mirath  to  join  him  north  of  Delhi,  moved  out  of 
Ambala  with  all  the  troops  whom  he  could  muster.  They 
included  the  75th  Regiment  (Ist  Gordon  Highlanders),  the 
iBt  and  2nd  Bengal  (Royal  Munster)  FusilUrs,  the  '.< 
Lancers,  under  Colonel  Hope  Grant,  and  two  troops  ol 
Horse  artillery. 

Anson  died  of  cholera  May  26th,  the  command  of  tlic 
force  devolving  upon  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Barnard. 
Tlic  heat  was  intense,  and  the  British  soldiers  suffered 
terribly.  Nevertheless,  they  pushed  on  resolutely,  and  on 
Juue  5th  reached  Alipur,  twelve  miles  north  of  Delhi. 
Two  days  later  they  were  joined  by  the  Mirath  column, 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  Archdale  Wilson. 

General  Barnard  having  defeated  a  Sipahi  force  at  Badli 
ki-Sera  June  8th,  concentrated  on  the  Ridge  2  miles  north 
of  Delhi. 
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CHAPTER     II 

THE  SIEGE  AND  CAPTURE  OF  DELHI.  SEPTEMBER,   18S; 

The  Position  before  Delhi— Death  of  General  Barnard— WUson  In  Comniaiid- 
Thc  British  Force  Stricken  \^lth  ChoUra  and  Fever— The  Assiiull  is 
Commanded— The  Ulowlng  L'p  of  the  Kashmir  Gate— The  Water  Bast  ioi- 
Nicholsons  Death— The  Cost  of  Capture. 

THE  position  was  on  a  nandstonc  Ridpe,  which  cxtciHls 
for  two  and  a  half  niik'8  nearly  parallel  to  the  cinirsi' 
of  the  Kiver  Jumna.  The  stimmit  of  the  Ridfjc  h 
tolerably  Hat,  50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surroiimliii}; 
plain. 

The  lines  of  the  British  camp  lay  along  the  western  (sIujh', 
the  crest  iK'ing  occupied  with  strong  pickets. 

The  Left  of  the  position  rested  on  the  river;  its  Centre 
was  behind  the  Flagstaff  tower;  its  Right  at  the  ssouili 
west  end  of  the  Kidge,  where  the  grotind  fell  sharply  to 
wards  Sabziiuandi,  a  suburb  of  Delhi, 

At  this  end  the  Ridge  Avas  crowned  by  a  house  loim 
erly  belonging  to  a  Man'itha  chief,  called  Hindu  IJans 
house.  This  was  the  key  of  the  position,  since  it  com 
nianded  the  grand  trunk  road  of  Karnal.  along  whicli  all 
the  IJritish  convoys  from  the  I'anjab  had  to  pass,  an<l  ii  was 
held  with  great  determination  throughout  the  siege  by  .Major 
Charles  Reid  and  CJurkha  battalions. 

The  ground  between  the  city  and  the  Ridge  was  ni^jioil. 
and  dotted  with  houses,  mosques,  tombs,  and  ruins,  wliidi 
were  partly  concealed  among  clumps  of  trees.  On  the  sipiitli 
the  whole  country,  so  far  as  Agra,  was  in  the  hands  (»i'  tlip 
enemy;  the  river  protected  Delhi's  eastern  face;  tlio  l)e- 
siegers,  therefore,  could  only  assail  the  city  from  the  iiortli. 

Barely  had  the  little  army  settled  down  on  the  h'idp' 
when  the  enemy  began  a  series  of  almost  incessant  all  inks. 
At  the  eud  of  June  a  considerable  body  of  reinfon  fiucnts 
joined,  including  the  8th  (King's  Liverpool)  Regimeni.  aud 
troops  sent  by  Sir  John  Lawrence  from  the  Panjab.  These 
reinforcements  brought  the  army  on  the  Ridge  up  to  about 
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t.GOO  men  of  all  uruis.    Tbi'  euemy,  lio\v»'viT,  wore  also  re 
iutorced;  and  there  were  present  in  Delhi  at  this  time  30,000 

rebels* 

General  Barnard  died  of  cholera  on  July  4th.  He  was 
succeeded  by  General  Reed.  Ten  days  later  Reed  fell  ill, 
and,  going  on  sick  leave,  handed  over  the  command  to 
Urigadier-General  Wilson. 

On  August  12th  Urigadier-General  Nicholson  arrived 
iK-fore  Delhi  at  the  head  of  the  movable  column  which  Sir 
John  Lawrence  had  organised  to  stamp  out  mutiny  in  the 
Punjab.  Cholera  and  fever  were  then  rife  in  the  camp; 
2,500  men  were  in  hospital,  1,100  being  Europeans,  out  of 
u  total  of  5,000  White  men  present  on  the  Ridge.  Three 
generals  had  succumbed,  lioth  the  senior  StaflE  ofllcers  had 
been  severely  wounded;  so  had  Major  Baird  Smith,  the 
senior  Engineer  otticer,  and  the  (ieueral,  who  was  entirely 
guided  by  him,  was  also  ill.  It  was  imperative  that  Delhi 
should  be  captured,  but  even  Major  Baird  Smith  and  the 
dauntless  Adjutant-General  Chamberlain  no  longer  advo- 
cated an  immediate  assault.  John  Nicholson  insisted  on 
vigorous  action. 
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Active  Siege  operations  began  on  September  7th. 

The  Mortar  batteries  opened  tire  at  sunset  on  the  10th ; 
aud  on  the  11th  the  breaching  battery  opened  on  the  Kash- 
mir bastion,  and  the  curtain  between  it  and  the  Water 
l)astion.  For  three  days  the  bombardment  went  on  iuces- 
siiutly,  the  guns  tiring  by  day,  the  mortars  shelling  the 
breaches  and  parapets  by  night.  On  the  13th  there  were 
two  practicable  breaehes  in  the  walls. 

The  General  detailed  live  columns  lor  the  assault.    Of  Th* 
these,  the  first,  under  Nicholson,    consisted    of    the    75th  Stormim 
(Gordon   Highlanders)    Regiment,    the   1st    Bengal    (Royal  ^o  umai 
Munster)  Fusiliers,  and  2nd  Panjabis  (.Itith  Panjab  Rifles), 
aud  was  to  carry  the  breach  of  the  Kashmir  bastion. 

The  second,  under  Brigadier-General  Jones,  consisted  of 
the  8th  (King's  Liverpool)  Regiment,  the  2ud  Bengal  (Royal 
Munster)  Fusiliers,  and  the  4th  Sikhs.  This  column  was 
directed  to  enter  the  Water  bastion  breach. 

The  third  column,  commanded  by  Colonel  Campbell,  with 
240  of  his  own  men,  52nd  (2nd  Oxfordshire  and  Bucks  Light 
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lufantrv),  aud  750  Native  infantry.  waM  dinsTtod  to  ruttli  (lie 
Kahluuir  gate  after  it  hud  Ikm'U  blown  in. 

Tlic*  foiirtli  t'oliimn,  undfr  Major  Ueid,  tlie  defender  «if 
Hindu  l{uo'8  bonNt>,  wum  to  cou^iHt  of  tbe  CSuideH  and 
(.iurliliaM,  ti  contingent  of  KaHhmir  troops^  1,200  stron^r, 
and  any  European  pickets  tliat  might  be  available.  It  was 
directwl  to  carry  the  8uburb  of  KiubenganJ,  and,  if  poBHihlc. 
tbe  Labor  gate. 

Tbe  tiftb  column,  under  lirigadier  Ucneral  Lougfuld. 
formed  tbe  RcHerve.  The  entire  force  did  not  exceed  Vtjm 
men,  aud  was  to  attack  :H),WM  disciplined  SipahiH,  sUuulin;; 
behind  high  walln. 

About  3  A.M.^  September  14th,  1857,  tbe  lirst  tliice 
columuH  aud  tbe  Keaerve  moved  down  from  the  Ridge  to 
wards  Ludlow  Castle.  Tbe  King's  Uoyal  Kitles,  intended  to 
act  as  a  covering  party,  advanced  iu  extended  order  in  front 
of  all.  Tbe  whole  force  then  lay  down  while  the  batteries 
reopened  on  tbe  breaches,  which  had  been  partly  repaired  liv 
tbe  enemy  during  tbe  night. 

At  0  A.M.  the  Itides  sprang  forward  with  a  cheer. 

MicbolsoUB  column,  beaded  by  tbe  ladder  party,  iinnie 
diately  rushed  towards  the  breach  in  tbe  Kashmir  Inisiion. 
But  the  mutineers  maintained  a  heavy  tire,  aud  the  cuniirs 
were  so  smitten  on  the  counterscarp  of  tbe  ditch  that  some 
time  elapsed  before  tbe  ladders  could  be  got  down. 

At  length  this  was  accomplished.  Then  the  stormers  slid 
down  the  slope,  planted  the  ladders  against  the  scarp  ImIow 
the  breach,  aud  began  to  ascend.  The  Sipabis  fou^bt 
desperately,  but  Nicholson's  men  were  not  to  be  denied ;  and 
the  struggle  for  tbe  mastery  was  furious. 

Lieutenant  Fitzgerald  was  tbe  lirst  to  mount  the  lum 
parts.  He  was  instantly  shot  dead.  But  others  followid 
last;  aud  tbe  British  soldiers  "fought  with  indescribable 
fierceness.  The  orders  had  enjoined  no  mercy  was  to  1* 
shown  to  mutineers  in  action,  and  every  Briton  had  '  Kiibn- 
pur  '  iu  his  mind ;  moreover,  in  tbe  hearts  of  some  of  the 
assailants  there  was  a  personal  instinctive  craviiip  for 
vengeance,  to  be  hatisfied  only  in  slaying  or  in  lieing  slain." 
for  in  tbe  ranks  of  the  Bengal  Fusiliers  were  volunteers. 
men  who  had  been  employed  in  Departments  in  Delhi,  and 
whose  wives  and  children  bad  been  massacred  duriiif;  iliose 
uwful  days,  May  lltb-lGtb.    These  men,  as  tbev  brained  or 
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bttvoueted  rebels,  were  beuni  to  mutter,  "  TUufs  fur  my 
wile!  "  or  "  That'H  lor  my  cblldreul  "  NeverthelesH  mucb 
chivulry  wum  whown  towards  KimcombutautB,  aud  many 
Native  womeu,  we  are  lold,  •'  ran  up  to  (Mir  men  tor  protec- 
tion." .      ,,    ,     • 

Mcanwbile  Campbell  h  men  bad  reacbed  tbe  KaKbmir 
gate.  A  wicket  gate  leading  on  to  tbe  drawbridge  was  found 
to  Im!  open.  Tbrougb  tbis  went  Lieutenant  Home;  and,  ac- 
« ..uipauied  by  four  Happi-rw,  cacb  carrying  a  l)ag  of  powder, 
lie  tjcrambled  over  tbe  Hbattered  timbers  of  tbe  bridge  and 
i.laii'd  tbe  powder  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe  great  double  gatcH. 

"  Salkeld  laid  biH  bags,  but  wuh  sbot  tbrougb  tbe  arm 
and  leg,  and  fell  back  on  to  tbe  bridge,  banding  tbe  poritire 
to  Sergeant  Durgesu,  bidding  bim  ligbt  tbe  fusee. 

"  Burgess  was  instantly  sbot  dead  in  tbe  attempt.  Ser- 
geant C'arraicbael  tben  advanced,  took  up  tbe  port  lire,  ai-.d 
Hucteeded.  ...  In  anotber  moment  a  territic  explosion 
sliiittcicd  tbe  massive  gate."' 

Kre  tbe  roar  of  tbe  explosion  bad  died  away  Il«»me  s 
oideily.  Bugler  Ilawtborne.  sounded  tbe  "  Keginiental 
oall"  and  "Advance."  Tlie  .'.^nd  (< ).\f ordsbire  Ligbt  In- 
fantry) immediately  started  forward  and  tarried  tbe  gatf. 

The  second  column  in  its  advance  on  tbe  Water  liadtioii 
breach  suffered  great  loss<'s,  three  fourths  of  tbe  Ir.dder  party 
falling.  Part  of  tbe  column,  however,  got  inside,  but  tbe 
majority  of  the  men  followed  the  track  of  Nicholson. 

Nicholson's  column  bad  advanced  along  tbe  Kamparl 
road,  which  runs  the  whole  circuit  of  tbe  city  within  tbe 
walls.  It  rapidly  seized  the  Mori  bastion  and  tbe  Kabul 
gate,  and  was  pressing  on  towards  tbe  Labor  gate  when  it 
met  with  an  unexpected  check.  The  mutineers  had  three 
gnus  in  action;  two  on  the  ramparts  and  one  in  the  lane, 
the  entrance  to  wbii  h  was  commanded  by  all  three  pieces. 
"  Major  Jacob,  advant  ing  at  the  head  of  his  I-'usiliers, 
was  mortally  wounded  when  approaching  the  deUlc. 
Although  suffering  terrible  pain  in  his  shattered  thigh,  he 
resolutely  refused  all  aid,  f>rdering  his  men,  who  wished  to 
carry  him  to  tbe  rear,  '  Let  me  lie ;  go  on  and  capture  tbe 
guns.' 

"  Captain  (Lieutenant-Colonel)  Southwell  Greville.  .  .  . 
assumed  the  command  ol  tbe  Fusiliers,  some  of  whom  were 
in  the  lane  aud  some  on  the  rampart    immediately  above 
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8i*««*f  it.  .  .  HoutUwell  Urevillo  hnl  liiii  men  forward  iiiiiln  a 
D«IM.  IMT  iieuvy  lire,  but  they  captiiretl  tlic  pU-co  in  the  luDc  aud  lliat 
alH>v<'  it.  '  Aptke  it!  '  h(>  «ho(it<Hl ;  and  after  a  momontiiry 
hesitation,  Berifeaut  Jurdau,  t'urporal  Kei'fe,  Private*  lirail 
ley  and  Murphy,  under  a  Hhower  <if  grapt'-Hhot  from  u  cmi 
a  hundred  yardH  back,  did  mt  by  hreakiuK  the  point  of  a  rnm- 
rtMl  into  the  vt-nt,  and  tiici  threw  down  the  nxl  to  Captoin 
GreviUe,  who  Hplked  the  gun  in  the  lane." 

At  about  12.30  I'.M.,  while  the  tr(N)pt!i  were  r<>Htin^  iii-iir 
the  guns  which  they  hud  capturetl,  General  Nicholson,  who 
bad  Iteen  rec<innoitriug  ontfiide  the  wallH,  came  up  mid 
decided  on  an  immediate  advance  through  the  lane.  Ity  tliia 
time  the  roofH  of  houM>8  oiH'uing  on  to  the  lane  had  IxM'n 
strongly  otTupied  by  the  enemy,  and  a  screened  gun  on  iIia 
ramparts   was  still   in  action.     Captain   Heymour   BlaiiCj 

NicholHon'H  Staff 

■^       '*      T    ii  /        '^     otllcer,  BUgficstHd 

that  tile  111  c  n 
should  not  trr 
to  break  thriiii)!li 
the  lane  till  \\w\ 
could  <)M(ll:iiili 
this  K<ii>-  Ni<  liiil 
H  o  u  dissi-nicj, 
and  oi-d«>riMl  the 
Fusiliers  in  nd- 
vance.  Tin-  nun 
responded  imlilv. 
but  presoiitlv  ic 
coiled  uiidcr  the 
HhowerH  of  \^v\\\^ 
and  muskt'i  iialls 
directed  on 
t  li  e  ni  .       Tliiii 

N  i  (•  ll  n  1  s  0  II  , 
"  mcasiiriii;:  .ill 
men  by  his  invn 
death- des|iisiii;; 
^^pint,"  siiriiii;; 
forward  inli»  tlie 
lane,  ami  <iilli'd 
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follow  him.      It  wa»  Nlcholwnr*  lait  order.      A  moment  J'JJ*?' 
Itttfr  he  fell  mortally  woundiHl,  shot  through  the  chert.  "•»»'.»•■' 
Hf  was  only  thirty  five  years  old  when  he  died,  and  his 
({♦■nth  w  irreparnlde  loiwi  to  hiH  country,  for  he  was 

a  man  L  r  gn-at  achievements. 

Mnjor  Weld's  attempt  to  reach  the  Lahor  gate  l»y  carryinR 
th«>  Muburb  in  front  of  it  ended  in  fnlhire.  The  Major,  who 
led  gnllantly,  had  escaped  scot  free  in  twenty-five  actions 
kIih  ••  IiIh  nrrivnl  before  Delhi,  fell  severely  wounded  in  this 
liJH  twenty-sixth  flght. 

By  nlKlitfull  on  the  14th  the  British  had  made  a  hKlRment 
in  Delhi.  Four-llfths  of  the  city,  however,  was  still  in  the 
pnomy'H  hands:  and  to  win  what  had  been  won  had  cost  the 
British  columns  6(1  officers  and  I.IW  men  killed  and  wounded 
—about  a  quarter  of  the  entire  force  engaged. 

Tht'  position  gained  was  speedily  entrenched  and  pre- 
puratioiiH  were  made  for  puHhlug  on  next  day.  rnhapplly, 
the  troops  foiind  plenteous  ntores  of  lUpior,  and,  demoralised 
by  prolonged  labour  in  a  burning  climate,  they  drank  with- 
niit  Htint ;  and  not  until  the  17lh  was  the  army  In  a  fit  state 
ti)  recommence  serious  work.  By  the  20tli  the  British  were 
in  entire  possession  of  the  city,  every  large  building  and 
fortified  post  having  iK-en  captured  or  abandoned. 
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CHAPTER    III 

FIRST  AND  SECOND  RELIEFS  OF   LAKHNAO,  JUNE,  1857 
NOVEMBER,  1858 

The  Mutiny  Si-  i'..cls— The  Sitgf  of  Lalihnao — The  Wounding  and  Ui:itli  of 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence — General  Havclock's  First  Attempt  to  IMiive 
Lakhnao — Major-Gcncral  Sir  James  Outram  Supersedes  Havilmk— 
Lieutenant  Havelock's  Bravr>- — The  Relief  of  Lakhnao — Sir  Colin 
Campbell  Reaches  Calcutta — Wolselcy  at  Lnklinao — The  Rvliivcd 
Garrison  Marches  to  Kahnpur — Havelock's  Death. 


T^ 


iIIE  Maine  of  mutiny,  once  kindled,  sproad  rapidly 
through  India.  8oon  it  flartHi  up  in  Oudh ;  and  in 
one  month,  by  June  12th,  1857.  the  whole  province 
was  in  arms.  Lakhnao  alone  remained  in  the  haiuls  df 
the  Uritifih. 

Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  the  Chief  Commissioner,  liad  fur 
years  foreseen  the  possibilities  of  a  Revolt  ^nd.  wlieii  he 
heard  of  the  outbreak  at  Mirath,  realising  th.  i  he  could  not 
hope  for  immediate  support  from  any  quarter,  had  promipflv 
taken  steps  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  British  inhabiliints 
of  the  city.  Under  his  vigilant  eyes  preparations  for  a  siccc 
were  made  with  as  much  secrecy  as  possible. 

The  heat  was  almost  insupportable.  Cholera,  small  pnx. 
and  fever  were  rife  among  the  people  in  the  Residency.  Rut 
the  energy  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  never  tlagged. 

All  this  time  the  courts  sat ;  business  was  attended  to  in 
the  usual  way,  and  some  semblance  to  order  maiiilainod. 
until  June  L'iSth.  when  news  of  the  surrender  of  Kalmiuir 
came  through,  and  next  day  a  patrol  reported  that  tlie 
rebels  were  advancing  on  the  city. 

Sir  Henry  Lawrence  decided  to  evacuate  tlie  caiiton- 
ments,  and,  jit  t>  .*.M.  on  June  30th,  led  out  a  reconnaissauce 
V/i  miles  on  the  Cliinliat  road  to  meet  the  enemy.  Tlie  r.ritisli 
force  consisted  of  3G  Mounted  volunteers,  300  men  of  tlip 
32nd  (Duke  of  Curnwall's  Light  Infantry)  Reginicnt.  mi 
equal  number  of  loyal  Ilengal  Infantry,  and  I2lt  Native 
troopers,  with  10  guns  and  a  howitzer,  fotir  of  ih'  finiis 
being  manned   by   Europeans.      The  mutineers,   who  Iiiul 
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numbered  fully  15.000  men  with  12  guns. 

When  more  than  half  of  his  men  had  been  kille'l.  Sir 
Henry  Lawrence  ordered  a  retreat,  and  the  troops  fell  back 
in  some  confusion,  closely  pursued  by  the  mutineers,  until 
the  column  reached  the  iron  bridge  over  the  river.  Here 
Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  hat  in  hand,  rallied  his  broken  troops. 
The>  had  lost  311  men  killed  and  wounded,  118  Europeans 
being  among  the  slain,  and  four  guns  were  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  mutineers. 

The  position  now  occupied  by  the  defenders  was  a  piece  Tke 
of  tableland  60  acres  in  extent — i.e.  about  the  size  of  the  ^•"•••"«y 
(Jreen  Park  in  London — on  the  crown  of  which  stood  the 
Residency,  and,  speaking  in  general  terms,  on  an  irregular 
square,  the  sides  being  400  yards  long.  The  ground  fell 
sharply  towards  the  river,  and  along  the  northern  face  ran 
a  low  rampart,  with  a  ditch  in  front,  and  a  loop  projected  to 
the  uorth-west  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  Gumti  river,  and 
a  canal  running  from  it. 

The  garrison  consisted  of  the  32nd  (Duke  of  Cornwall's 
Light  Infantry)  Regiment,  220  civilian  Vohinteers,  76r» 
Natives,  with  1,300  Non-combatants,  including  v.omen  and 
children. 

The  force  of  the  assailants  varied  from  day  to  day 
between  30,000  and  100,000. 

The  investment  was  closely  maintained,  but  a  loyal 
Sipahi,  Umjur  Tiwari,  who  evinced  marvellous  and  persls 
tent  courage  in  the  service  of  the  British,  passed  out  and 
returned  on  four  occasions.  Twice  he  was  captured.  Once 
he  was  tortured,  but  he  never  wavered,  and  received  £500  for 
each  of  the  journeys  he  completed. 

The  Europeans  cooked  their  own  rations,  for  there  were 
but  few  servants  in  the  lines ;  and  food  soon  became  scanty. 
Fortunately  they  had  an  abundance  of  guns,  and  an  immense 
supply  of  ammunition. 

On  July  2nd,  while  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  resting  in 
the  Residency,  a  shell  burst  in  his  room,  and  completely 
shattei-ed  the  lower  part  of  his  body.  The  wound  was 
clearly  fatal;  but  Sir  Henry  lingered  for  thirty-six  hours 
and,  despite  the  intense  pain  he  suffered,  gave  to  those  who 
would  succeed  him  detailed  instructions  regarding  the  con- 
duct of  the  defence.    Although  the  fire  was  heavy,  Lawrence 
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lay  calm  and  unmoved.  Then,  feeling  that  death  was  near, 
he  partook  of  the  Holy  Communion;  and,  having  dictated 
his  memorable  epitaph,  "  Here  lies  Henry  Lawrence,  who 
tried  to  do  his  duty,"  he  pastjed  away  at  sunrise  on  Jnlv 
4th,  1857. 

Day  after  day  passed  with  a  grim  and  horrible  moiui- 
tony,  alternated  by  determined  assaults  repulsed  with 
heroic  courage.  Conspicuous  among  the  many  ilglitinj 
private  soldiers  in  the  garrison  was  Bandsmen  Cunev,  df 
the  32nd  Regiment.  "  Cuney  crept  out  of  the  enclosure 
many  times,  one  night  penetrating  a  battery,  and  spikin;; 
its  guns.  On  his  return  he  was  made  a  prisoner  *  for 
having  quitted  his  post,'  but  was  soon  released.  Wonndod 
on  several  occasions,  he  often  left  his  bed  to  take  part  in 
a  fight,  and  was  eventually  killed  in  a  sortie,  after  General 
Havelock's  arrival." 

General  Havelock's  column,  after  much  stubborn  fijrht 
ing,  reached  the  cantonment  of  Kahnpur  on  the  evening;  of 
July  16th.  Next  day  the  troops  visited  the  entrenchment 
which  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  had  so  gallantly  defended,  iiiid 
saw  the  house  where  the  fresh  blood  of  two  hundred 
slaughtered  women  and  children  lay  in  wide  pools  on  the 
floor,  and  that  awful  well  from  which  still  protruded  the 
remains  of  countless  mangled  bodies. 

A  few  days  later  Brigadier-General  Neill  arrived  with  a 
small  reinforcement,  and  on  .T'llv  29th  Havelock.  Iciivitis: 
Neill  with  300  men  at  Kahnpur.  moved  forward  to  the  relief 
of  Lakhnao  with  1,500  men  and  10  guns.  After  a  inarch 
of  three  miles  he  found  the  enemy  stronply  posted  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  town  of  Uuan.  A 
deep  swamp  covered  their  Right.  The  town  proteeted 
fheir  Left.  In  front  was  a  village,  and  a  garden  vhich 
had  been  carefully  entrenched.  Unable  to  turn  the  (xisi- 
tion  on  either  flank,  the  General  assailed  it  in  front. 

The  skirmishers  of  the  78th  (2nd  Seaforth)  Hi};lil;iiiilers 
and  Madras  (Royal  Dublin)  Fusiliers  soon  drove  the  rebels 
from  the  garden,  but  were  checked  by  the  fire  from  the 
village,  the  enemy  being  well  posted  behind  a  wall. 

The  64th  (1st  North  Staffordshire)  Regiment  then  eame 
up,  but  no  effective  advance  was  made  until  Privnte 
Cavenagh  ran  forward  and  jumped  the  wall,  landing  in  i!ie 
midst  of  a  dozen  dismounted  troopers,  two  of  whom  he  slew 
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before  he  himself  was  literally  cut  to  pieces,    ^.n  ^Munau^a  •^•.•. 
tlicD  followed,  aiid  after  a  desperate  struggle  the  village  was  ■*•"•'  •' 
cleared.    After  a  rest  of  two  hours  the  British  column  re-  ^l"""' 
gumed   its   advance,    and   moved   forward   seven    miles   to 
BaHhiratganj,  a  walled  town,  through  which  runs  the  road 
to  Lakhnao.      Here  the  enemy  had  rallied  in  force,   but 
after  a  stern  fight  they  were  driven  from  the  town. 

Further  Havel«K'k  was  unable  to  advance.  He  had  lost 
nearly  100  men  on  the  29th.  A  third  of  his  ammunition 
was  expended.  Cholera  was  prevalent  in  his  camp.  Re- 
luctantly, therefore,  he  retired. 

The  enemy  were  now  gathering  in  force  at  Bithur,  and  Outr.m  in 
on  August  ItJth  Havelock,  to  anticipate  an  attack,  sallied  Command 
forth  to  meet  them.  After  a  trying  march  a  stubbornly 
contested  action  ensued.  Then  Havelock,  having  gained  his 
ninth  consecutive  victory  within  three  weeks,  returned  to 
camp,  where  he  learnt  that  he  bad  been  superseded  by  Major- 
CJcueral  Sir  James  Oiitrain,  Iv.C.B..  who  reached  Kahnpur 
September  ir>tli. 

Havelock  and  Outrara  were  old  friends,  and  on  his 
arrival  Ourram  issued  an  order  to  the  efifect  that  he  con- 
sidered "  the  strenuous  and  noble  exertions  Havelock  had 
already  made  to  save  the  Lakhnao  garrison  entitled  him  to 
the  honour  of  relieving  it,  and  that  lie,  Outram,  had  decided 
to  accompany  the  troops  as  Chief  Commissioner  of  Ondh. 
serving  also  as  a  private  in  the  Volunteers,  until  the  Resi- 
dency was  occupied." 

On  Septemlier  23rd,  the  rel)els  were  found  in  position 
at  the  Alambagh— a  large  park,  devised  as  a  pleasannce  for 
a  favourite  wife  of  a  former  King  of  Oudh.  They  had 
brought  up  10,000  men,  including  1,500  horse  from  Lakhnao, 
and  had  with  them  many  guns.  Their  Front  and  Right  was 
partly  covered  by  a  deep  morass;  the  Centre  stood  across 
the  road,  the  Left  was  in  the  Alambagh. 

Havelock  immediately  moved  forward  ro  the  attack. 
After  some  delay,  caused  by  the  difficulties  of  crossing 
swampy  ground,  the  2ud  Brigade  turned  the  enemy's  Right. 
Meanwhile,  the  Centre  having  been  heavily  shelled  by  the 
artillery,  Neill  attacked  it  in  frfint  and  drove  back  the  rebels 
in  disorder. 

The  Alambagh,  which  until  then  had  been  firmly  hebl, 
was  stormed   and   carried    by   the   5th    (Northumberland) 
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Fusllierg    and    78th    (2nd    Seaforth)    Highlandera. 
baggage  was  stored  within  the  walls. 

Havelock  was  now  in  actual  contact  with  the  assailants 
of  the  garrison  in  Lakhnao.  The  task  of  breaking  into 
Lakhnao,  through  its  tortuous  lanes  and  massive  buildings, 
was  arduous.  The  General,  after  considering  carefully  all 
possible  lines  of  attack,  decided  to  carry  the  Charbagh 
bridge,  and  then,  wheeling  to  the  right,  to  fight  his  wav 
into  the  Residency  through  the  palaces  and  large  houses 
lying  to  the  east  of  the  enclosure. 

The  troops  paraded  early  on  the  morning  of  Beptcm 
her  25th.  and  Iwtween  eight  and  nine  o'clock  the  5th  (Nortli 
iimberland)  Fusiliers  led,  followed  by  Major  Maude's  Imt 
tery.  The  enemy,  to  defend  the  bridge,  had  a  battery  of  six 
guns  in  position  and  had  occupied  the  neighlwuring  iioiises 
with  infantry.  Meeting  a  storm  of  shot  at  a  turn  in  tlie 
road,  the  British  troops  were  ordered  to  lie  down  until  tlie 
guns  could  come  into  action.  The  narrowness  of  the  road 
made  it  impossible  for  more  than  two  to  be  unlimbercd,  and 
with  these  Maude  had  to  contend  against  the  enemy's  six. 

For  a  long  while  the  unequal  fight  continued.  Gun 
ners  fell  rapidly.  Infantry  soldiers  replaced  them;  still 
no  impression  could  be  made  on  the  enemy.  Lieutenant 
Havelock  urged  General  Neill  to  rush  the  bridge.  Keill 
declined  to  advance  without  orders.  Havelock  then  rode 
away ;  but,  having  rounded  a  bend  in  the  road,  waited  a 
minute  and  then  came  back  at  a  gallop.  Pulling  np  his 
horse  on  its  haunches,  he  saluted  Neill  and  said,  as  tlioiii'li 
bringing  an  order  from  his  father  :  "  You  are  to  carry  the 
bridge  at  once,  sir  I  " 

Immediately  the  order  was  given.  Lieutenant  Arnold  and 
a  few  of  the  Madras  (Royal  Dublin)  Fusiliers  chariiod  for 
ward  on  to  the  bridge,  accompanied  by  C'olonol  Tytier  and 
Lieutenant  Havelock.  The  first  blast  of  the  enemy's  prii 
swept  down  all  the  officers,  Havelock  excepted,  and  lie  with 
Corporal  Jacques,  were  the  only  two  effectives  on  ilu-  lnuliro. 
but  Havelock,  waving  his  sword,  called  on  the  Fiisiliirs  to 
follow  him.  The  men  responded  nobly,  and,  dashiu};  tor 
ward,  carried  the  bridge,  iKiyoueting  the  gunners  liofore 
they  had  time  to  reload. 

Daylight  was  now  failing,  and  Sir  James  Ontrinn  m- 
gestcd  halting  for  the  night.    Havelock,  however,  was  eager 
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to  complete  the  work  that  day.    So  Outram,  ^laviug  volun-  fimi 
tarily  subordioated   himself,  assented,   aud  undertook   to  *•'«•*•' 
show  the  road.    Havelock  then  ordered  an  advance,  and  the  '*"'''""'' 
Highlanders  and  Sikhs,  who  wen*  now  leading  the  column, 
dashed  out  through  an  archway  into  the  main  street  that 
led  to  the  Bailey  Guard.    While  regulating  the  passage  of 
the  troops  through  the  archway,  General  ^'eill  was  killed 
by  a  shot  fired  by  a  Sipahi  on  the  root'. 

The  distance  from  the  archway  to  the  ISuiley  Guard  was 
only  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  But  every  inch  of  the  way  was 
under  fire,  and,  to  add  to  the  soldiern'  difiiculties,  the  road 
had  been  cut  by  deep  trenches.  JJeither  musketry  nor 
trenches,  however,  could  che<k  the  Highlanders.  With 
GeneraLs  Uavehnk  aud  Outram  riding  at  their  head,  they 
struggled  resolutely  onward,  until  finally  they  burst 
through  the  Bailey  Guard  aud  joined  hands  with  the  gal- 
lant Lakhnao  garrison. 

The  remainder  of  the  column,  guided  by  Lieutenant 
Moorsom,  52nd  (2nd  Oxfordshire)  Light  Infantry— a  brave 
and  accomplished  young  officer—passed  along  a  parallel  and 
comparatively  sheltered  street,  and  arrived  outside  the  gate 
only  a  few  minutes  later  than  the  Highlanders. 

Hearing  the  shouts  of  the  approaching  troops,  Lieutenant 
Aitkeu  sallied  out  to  meet  them  with  a  party  of  loyal  13th 
Bengal  Infantry.  In  their  excitement  the  Highlanders  mis- 
took Aitken's  men  for  the  enemy,  and  unfortunately 
bayoneted  three  of  them  before  they  discovered  their  mis- 
take. One  of  them,  when  bleeding  to  death,  said  to  his 
comrades:  "  It's  of  no  consecjuenee ;  I  die  for  the  Govern- 
ment." 

The  scene  of  excitement  and  rejoicing  in  the  British  en- 
trenchment that  night  is  indescribable.  The  garrison  had 
for  eighty  days  lived  under  the  sbadctw  of  death,  cut  off 
ptitirely  from  the  outer  world ;  and  reduced  by  fever, 
anxiety,  aud  want,  had  almo.st  despaired  of  being  relieved. 

Sir  James  Outram,  who  now  assumed  command,  ha\inp 
divided  his  forces  into  two  parts,  left  Colonel  Inglis  in  com- 
mand of  the  lines  he  had  so  long  defended,  and  directed 
Havolock  to  establish  himself  and  the  remaining  trooj)8  in 
the  palaces  and  houses  on  the  road  by  whi<'h  thev  had 
entered. 

These  arrangements  were  carried  out  in  three  days.    And 
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the  troop«,  in  comparative  safety,  but  poorly  fed,  and  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  India,  waited  six  week*,  until  Sir  Coliu 
Campbell,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  arrived,  and  removed 
the  garrison  and  families. 

When  the  newB  reached  London  that  General  Anson  had 
died  on  the  road  to  Delhi,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  was  offerod 
the  command  :  embarking  at  once,  he  arrived  at  Calcutta 
on  August  13th,  two  and  a  half  months  after  the  death  of 
General  Ansou.  Campl»ell  was  the  son  of  a  working  carpou- 
ter  in  Glasgow,  and  his  career  covered  the  whole  militiirT 
history  of  Great  liritaiu  from  Coninna  to  the  Crimea.  He 
was  an  experienced,  hard-fighting,  though  cautious  soldier. 
and  was  the  right  man  to  deal  with  t!ie  grave  crisis  wliieh 
had  arisen  in  India. 

As  8oon  as  General  Outram  learned  of  Campbell's 
approach  he  arranged  a  code  of  signals,  which  he  sent. 
together  with  plans  of  the  city  and  its  approaches,  to  tlie 
Alambagh,  where  Havelock  had  left  a  small  garrison. 

At  9  .'^.M.,  November  14th,  Sir  Colin  Campbell  advanced. 
and,  passing  to  the  rear  of  the  Alambagh,  directed  the  troops 
against  the  Dilkusha  palace  and  park. 


SKETCH    PLANS  SHOWING 

POSITIONS    OF    LAKHNAO 

AND  THE  RESIDENCY 
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The  Dilkusha  fell  without  resistance,  and  a  little  later,  S«eoa4 
after  a  short  struggle,  the  Martinij^re,  a  large  school-house  ?*Vl*  *' 
for  Eurasians,  was  also  occupied.     The  British  were  now  i^^j'^^' 
in  position  from  the  canal  to  the  wall  of  the  Dilkusha 
park;  and,  arrangemontH  having  been  made  next  day  for 
the  Hafety  of  the  baggage  and  the  line  of  cuuimunications, 
Campbell,  on  the  16th.  attacked  the  enemy's  position  in 
the  Sikandarbagh  and  adjacent   buildings.     They  formed 
a  formidable  obstacle,    the   Hikandarbagh,   or  Uarden   of 
Alexander,  being  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  loopholed  on 
all  sides.     It  was  breached  and  carried  by  the  93rd  (2nd 
Argyll  and  Sutherland  Highlanders),  the  53rd  (1st  Shrop- 
sliire  Light  Infantry)  Regiment  and  4th  Panjabis. 

Beyond  the  Sikandarbagh  stootl  the  Shah  Najaf,  a 
mausoleum.  This,  too,  was  strongly  held,  and  the  troops 
were  unable  to  And  an  opening  in  the  enclosure.  The 
General,  therefore,  called  up  the  Naval  Battery  under 
Captain  Peel.  For  three  hours  the  heavy  Naval  guns 
ponnded  at  the  massive  walls,  at  50  yards  distance,  but 
could  make  no  impression  on  them;  and  Campbell,  after 
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IHTHMiiully  IcHdiiig  uu  UHMiuiH  up  tu  tlu^  wallH,  at  lust  ml 
mitted  failure  uud  retired.    TUiH  ternuuattHi  the  uiM-ralioiis 
uf  the  day. 

While  theae  cumbata  were  being  waged  outaide  tli(> 
Britiah  eutreuchment  the  troopa  under  Outram  had  rlearcd 
part  of  the  road  l)etween  them  and  the  Relieving  force  by 
a  Bortie;  and,  by  engaging  the  enemy  posted  in  the  Kaiwr 
bagh  and  other  buildings,  they  materially  aaaiated  CamplMll 
during  his  advance  into  the  city. 

The  rae«8  house  of  the  IL'nd    (J at  Cornwall   Light   In 
fantry)    uud   the   buildinga   atandiug   to   the   west   of   tlic 
Moti  Mahal  were  the  only  direct  obstacles  now  iutervt'U- 
ing  between  the  garrison  and  the  relieving  force. 

Campbi'il,  alK)ut  midday,  November  17th,  sent  for  Caii 
tain  Wolselcy.  u  distinguiwhed  young  officer  who,  thirty- 
eight  years  later  became  Commander-in-Chief,  and  told  him 
to  lead  forward  two  companies,  90th  Light  Infantry  ('Jiid 
Scottish  Killes),  and  storm  the  place. 

Wolseley's  men,  having  scrambled  over  the  wall,  foniid 
the  mess-house  unoccupied.  The  gardens,  however,  were  full 
of  Sipahis,  so  Wolseley  sent  Captain  Irby  to  seize  the 
Observatory,  which  lay  to  the  southwest;  then,  cross 
ing  the  garden  wall,  led  his  men  up  the  Residency  roiid. 
and  boldly  made  for  the  main  gate  of  the  Moti  Maliiil. 
This  was' strongly  held,  but  after  a  long  struggle  the 
troops  broke  in,  and  suddenly  there  was  a  loud  ex- 
plosion at  the  western  side  of  the  courtyard.  As  the 
smoke  and  dust  cleared  off,  Captain  Tilling,  90th  Li<;iit 
Infantry,  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  company,  auil 
greeted  Wolseley.  Tilling's  company  had  gone  iulo 
i^akhnao  with  Havelock,  and  the  battalion  thus  became 
dramatically  reunited,  owing  to  the  coincidence  that  two 
of  its  companies  led  the  Relieving  column,  while  aiiotiur 
company  headed  a  sortie  of  the  beleaguered  garrison. 

Between  the  Chatar  Manzil,  and  the  Moti  Mahal  tlnre 
still  remained  an  open  space  of  400  yards,  swept  by  tin- 
enemy's  fire  from  the  Badshabagh,  and  the  Kaiserbaftii. 
Generals  Outram  and  Havelock,  however,  crossed  this 
space  unscathed,  and  met  Sir  Colin  Campbell  on  the  slope 
outside  the  Mess-hous*'.  Lakhnao  had  been  relieved,  at  a 
cost  of  45  officers  and  49<)  men. 

The  Qeueral's  first  care  now  was  to  withdraw  the  K^rri 
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■on  aud  tpeasure.    To  carry  off  in  Mfety,  through  a  hostile  *—•»* 
force  many  times  more  numerous  than  his  own,  600  women  J]^"j|[  *J 
and  children,  and  more  than  1,000  sick  and  wounded  men,  jgss 
was  a  dii&cult  undertaking.     Sir  Colin,  however,  accom 
plished  it  without  a  casualty  or  loss  of  a  gun. 

The  force,  after  halting  one  night  in  the  Dilkushu  park, 
with  its  train,  reached  the  Alambugb  without  molestation, 
for  the  enemy  were  not  aware  that  it  had  left  the  Residency 
until  three  hours  after  its  departure.  On  November  27th 
Sir  Colin,  leaving  3,00U  men  and  18  guns  under  Sir  James 
Outram  at  the  Alambagb,  marched  with  the  ri'st  of  tin- 
troops  to  escort  a  train,  10  miles  long,  to  Kahupur. 

But  before  the  Commander-in-Chief  marched  away  tlx- 
Nation  suffered  a  heavy  loss.  General  Havelock,  whoH«- 
determined  efforts  to  reach  Lakhnuo  had  made  liim  the  pride 
of  the  Empire,  passed  away.  On  November  20tb  the  (Jeueral 
was  seized  by  cholera.  He  was  tended  by  his  sou,  and  di> 
clared  he  should  die  happy  and  contented.  "  I  have  for 
forty  years  ruled  my  life,"  he  said  to  Outram,  "  that  wlien 
death  came  I  might  face  it  without  fear."  Ue  spent  a  rcKt 
loss  night,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  2'4th  passed  (inieiiv 
away. 
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CHAPTER    IV 
THE  SIBOB  AND  CAPTURE  OP  JHANSI,  MARCH'APRIL,  \m 

Sir  Hu^h  Rote  Inveitt  Jhand— The  Rani  Slaughtrrt  the  Surrendered  Guirl- 
•on — The  Uravcry  of  the  Stonning  Party— Ueutcnanl  Dartnell's  Exploit 
— Th'.  Situation  in  hulia  Prior  to  tlie  Mutiny  ot  llic  Native  Aru  y. 

UGH  ROHE  cutered  the  Army,  1820.  He  com 
uiunded  the  Piiiiu  diviNiun  tit  the  outbreak  of  the 
Mutiny  iu  1857,  uud  proceeding  to  Central  lii<lia 
in  January,  1858,  led  ii  Hmall  force  triumphantly  froui  the 
WeHteru  Uhats  across  Central  India,  to  the  janks  of  the 
Jumna. 

Rose  arrived  before  Jhansi,  March  20tb,  1858,  and  in- 
vested the  city.  Tautia  Topi,  with  21,000  men,  attempted 
to  raise  the  siege,  but  Rose  defeated  him  by  a  daring  attack, 
April  Istj  made  by  500  Europeans  and  1,000  loyal  uativ(!$i. 

Jhansi,  formerly  a  Dependency  of  the  Pcshwar,  with  a 
population  of  250,000,  and  area  of  3,000  square  miles  iu 
Bundelkhan,  had  been  annexed  by  Lord  Dalhousie  in  1851 
on  the  death  of  the  last  hereditary  Rajah.  The  walltdln 
town  was  surrounded  by  a  stone  fort  with  a  round  lower 
as  a  keep.  It  was  solidly  built  on  a  high  rock  of  liiiiiiite 
with  three  lines  of  defence. 

The  Rani,  the  Riijah's  widow,  having  failed  to  cjiiitnre 
the  Fort,  undertook  to  escort  all  the  Christians  to  the 
nearest  British  station  :  having  got  them  into  her  |i(iwer 
alw  had  all  of  them  butchered;  assumed  the  govern- 
ment, fortitied  the  towns,  and  six  months  later  died  iu  a 
personal  combat  with  a  British  Uussar  in  an  action  she 
fought  against  Sir  Hugh  Rose  (Lord  Strathnairni,  Jnue 
17t!i,  live  miles  from  CJwaliar. 

The  bombardment  having  demolished  a  large  portion  of 
wall,  the  rebels  entrenched  the  opening  with  a  douhlf  row 
of  palisades.  Thes«'  were  destroyed  by  red-hot  shot,  and  a 
practicable  breach  was  reported  on  April  2nd.  At  da^li^'iit, 
April  3rd,  a  false  attack  was  delivered  on  the  western  vail 
of  {he  city.    Whe::  the  noise  of  the  tiring  was  hcai'd,  a  Ninrm- 
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ing  part  J  of  the  3rd  Europeans  moved  forward.  At  two 
iiiiudred  yards  from  the  gateway  a  bail  of  missiles  of  all 
descriptious  smote  the  column.  Nevertheless,  the  Madras 
Native  Sappers,  carrying  the  ladders,  went  on,  and  planted 
them  in  three  places. 

The  intensity  of  the  defenders'  fire  now  increased,  and 
from  the  lofty  walls  there  came  cauuon-ballH,  liullets,  stiuk- 
puts,  infernal  machines,  boulders  of  stones,  and  trunks  of 
trees.  The  stormers,  wavering,  sheltered  under  cover. 
NVvertbelesB,  the  Native  sappers,  animated  by  their  heroic 
officers,  held  the  ladders  in  position. 

Another  company  of  the  3rd  European  {2nd  Leiuster) 
Regiment  now  advanced,  and  running  up  the  ladders,  tried 
tu  cross  the  wall.  Some  of  the  ladders  were  too  short,  and 
tliree  broke  under  the  weight.  Lieutenant  Dick,  Bombay 
Eugiueers,  was  the  first  man  up,  and  cheered  on  the  3rd 
Europeans.  Bome  uf  them  responded.  A  private  soldier, 
as  be  bent  forward  on  quitting  the  upper  rung  of  a  ladder, 
was  seized  by  a  rebel  waiting  on  the  summit  of  the  wall, 
who  held  the  man's  head  and,  with  a  slicing  blow,  severed 
Ills  ueck,  and  the  men  who  were  following  had  to  press 
closely  against  the  ladder  to  avoid  t)eing  swept  down  by 
the  fulling  body  us  it  dropp«*d  to  the  ground.  Never- 
thelcHS,  the  next  man  went  on,  but  the  rebels  were  rein- 
forced, and  the  supporting  of  the  gallant  men  on  the  wall 
was  necessarily  slow.  Lieutenant  Micklejohn,  Bombay  En- 
gineers, who  had  ascended  by  another  ladder,  druppin;; 
down  into  a  crowd  of  the  enemy^  was  later  literally  cut 
to  pieces.  Lieutenant  Bonus,  Bombay  Engineers,  was 
knocked  oS  a  ladder,  being  struck  in  the  face  by  a  log  of 
wood,  at  the  moment  when  Lieutenant  Dick  foil  tu  the 
ground  a  dying  man.  Lieutenant  Fox,  Madras  Engineers, 
who  slew  in  personal  combat  eight  of  the  enemy  in  the 
pursuit  across  the  i' awa,  when  Tautia  Topi,  April  1st, 
was  defeated,  was  shot  through  the  noik.  Although  the 
slorraers  were  now  ascending  l»y  eight  ladders,  t\w  moment 
was  critical,  for  the  garrison  fought  desperately,  but  a  gal- 
lant charge  w:  s  at  this  time  executed  by  Coptain  Brock- 
mau,  Sr.th  (2iid  Boyal  Irish  Rifles),  made  on  the  flank  and 
Rear  of  the  enemy,  and  it  decided  the  struggle. 

When  the  order  to  assault  was  given.  Lieutenant  Dart- 
nell,  of  the  Light  Company.  8fith  Regiment,  ran  ahead  and 
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Hflcoudod  the  ouly  available  ludU(>r,  for  the  eneiuy  hud 
overturued  ur  ■oiuihed  the  otberi.  The  top  of  the  woll  «ui 
3U  feet  high,  and  the  upper  rungi  which  had  been  damuKid, 
ga?e  way  under  Dartneli's  weight.  He  sprang  at  the  buttle- 
meat,  clutched  it,  and  obtained  a  footing  on  the  wall. 
Ue  wa«  followed  by  three  other  ol&cera,  but  never  lookini; 
bock  he  dropped  from  the  top  of  the  wall  into  the  midNt  of 
a  crowd  of  aiitouiiihed  UundeluH,  who  were  s«)  rloae  urotind 
him  that  they  were  unable  to  hit  him  without  injuring  luih 
other.  He  fought  hard  for  hia  life,  but  b(>fore  his  friindft 
could  reach  him,  he  waa  tlung  to  the  ground  woundi'd  in 
live  place*.  One  Uundela  sliced  Mevcn  inches  into  hit)  iipp'  e 
arm,  auothor  Hluahed  hia  forearm,  nnd  a  third  nearly  ami  -il 
hia  wriat.  Then  a  man  lired  againat  hia  wuiat,  but  the  li<ii:V< 
atriliing  the  centre  plate  of  the  belt,  was  deflected  and  '1  •  r  « 
grazed  the  abdomen.  While  a  ilftL  antagonist  waa  lii-i!,!. 
his  right  arm.  Lieutenant  Fowler  and  other  ofllcei'j  jiiiiu 
in  the  fray  and  aaved  hia  life. 

The  Bundelaa  fought  with  desperation.  A  re  r.nr  c 
the  Kani  tired  a  gunpowder  train  hoping  to  kill  I  "sd' 
and  hia  wife.  They  were  only  acorched,  so  falling  ou  >iti 
with  hia  aworJ  he  tried  to  kill  her,  and  then  took  his  uni: 
life.  No  one  of  the  garriaon  aakod  for  quarter,  and  imu 
tically  none  got  it,  »  tliouHund  bodioH  being  burnt  or  biiritnl 
in  the  street.  Kir  Hugh  Koae'a  caaualtiea  were  3U  olUccn 
and  307  other  ranks. 

We  have  not  apace  to  narrate  the  later  succcbkcs  of 
thia  indomitable  aoldier.  Hia  operations  wore  carried  un 
throughout  the  botteat  weather  without  intermiaaion.  Ue 
waa  aeverul  timea  proatrated  by  sunstroke,  being  iucupaci- 
tated  twice  in  the  month  of  May.  Hia  aoldiera  atruiz^ied 
on  under  burning  aun  until  they  dropped,  in  many  caset 
never  to  riae  again,  in  order  to  win  a  commendatory  word 
from  this  incomparable  fighting  chief,  who  never  spared 
himaelf  or  them  during  a  light,  but  who,  when  the  battle 
waa  over,  never  failed  to  visit  the  sick  and  wounded  and 
to  ensure  that  the  soldiers'  food  waa  aufflcient  and  well 
cooked,  ere  be  himaelf  sat  down  to  a  meal. 

Sir  Hugh  Rose  peraonally  conducted  every  reconnais- 
sance during  a  march  of  a  thousand  miles  in  the  hottest 
period  of  an  abnormally  hot  weather  season.  He  planned 
every  battle;  he  generally  led  the  culminating  attack  wUicli 
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derided  the  rictopy,  and  wim  ov«'r  fiirt'UioHt  in  tl»«  pHrHiiil,  £i»H«fk 
during  i(  five  inonHiH'  nimiMiij{n,  in  whicli  hv  cH|)tnr(*d  in-   *•*• 
numerable  (urtM  and  a  Iniudrcil  ntiinon. 

No  man  of  IiIm  force  ever  left  he  raulcH  for  plunder; 
muny  died  in  trying  to  k<>e|)  up  '  "ing  tlieir  long  oiarcheH. 
UiH  soldiera  were  terribie  to  their  fo«'H,  but  were  seen,  even 
in  the  excitement  of  u  light,  tu  stop  iu  order  to  place  native 
children  in  safety. 

1857.— Prior  to  the  Mutiny  '»f  tin-  HipiihlH.  which  whh 
followed  by  the  Ilevolt  of  the  ik'oi»U'  in  the  north  of  Hindii- 
gtun,  the  apparent  Political  ontl«N)k  nuH  (H'ucefiil. 

The  Hritiah  (iovernmcnt  in  India  wtiN  not  only  purr  in 
.ri.<ii,''»a  but  nlHo  benoticial  to  the  Native  race,  but  the  very 
,;rta)  ■  of  the  Uriton,  with  hia  Htrong  dewire  to  ameliorate 
ti.e  iul  ')f  the  peaaanta  and  to  govern,  on  the  syatem  prevail- 
ing ill  ■'■.  >  Britiah  lales,  milliouH  of  AHiaticH  na  nuni<  roiia  aa 
tilt'  {»  >,>;e  of  Europe  and  of  aa  many  different  rt'ligioua.  waa 
•  0  iu;i.n  cauac  of  the  Revolt,  which  became  poasible  only 
wtii-n  I  he  Bengal  army  mutinied. 

Th,  Nativea  hod  many  adminiatrative  and  social 
;  r  I  vancea.  Twenty-five  years  earlier  the  first  systematic 
iiQii  taxation  was  initiated,  and  ita  drastic  effecta  were 
ii'vuoiing  apparent  about  the  time  of  the  Crimea  War, 
1854-5,  the  long  duration  of  which  affected  the  British 
military  prestige. 

The  Hrahmuns,  the  most  highly  educated  and  influential 
class  of  Hindus,  who  had  previously  ruled  the  aocial  life  of 
Hindus,  were  seriously  alarmed.  They  had  exacted  fees  for 
marriages,  births,  and  deaths.  Education,  Law,  and  Re- 
ligion, and  nearly  every  kind  of  business,  had  been  in  their 
hands.  Recently  European  education,  railways,  telegraphs, 
and,  worst  of  all,  a  Court  of  Appeal  from  their  decisions, 
were  breaking  down  their  privileges  and  their  power.  They 
spread  reports  universally  that  the  Government  intended  to 
abolish  Caste,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  the  forcible  conver- 
sion of  all  ^^atives  to  the  Christian  religion. 

The  NaivS  army  was  in  an  unsatisfactory  conditi<>n;  a 
vast  uumbL<  of  the  younger  and  more  efficient  British 
officers  had  been  removed  to  assist  in  governing  the  terri- 
tories which  had  been  annexed  by  Lord  Dnlhousie,  the 
previous  Governor-General.  The  senior  officers  serving  with 
regiments  were  for  the  most  part  too  old  and  worn  out  for 
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their  duties.  The  Sipahis  were  coDBcioug  of  their  numerical 
superiority,  for  they  outnumbered  their  Whi  e  comrades  in 
the  ratio  of  six  to  one,  and  on  the  osteuBible  grievaoLc  of 
polluted  cartiidges  were  readily  induced  by  astute  Uiudug 
to  mutisy  and  to  murder  their  European  officers. 

We  have  given  many  cogent  reasons  for  the  Bevolt;  but 
they  may  be  summarised  as  the  result  of  our  attempted  re- 
forms in  a  thorouglLly  conservative  race.  In  nearly  tvcry 
instance  we  put  the  aristocracy,  and  the  peasants  whom  we 
were  trying  to  help,  in  a  state  of  hostility  against  the  British 
rule.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  so-called  Non-Regulation 
provinces,  the  personal  influence  of  British  officers  Lure 
fruits  amongst  the  highest  and  lowest  classes  in  Hindustan. 
Of  this  we  give  one  of  many  instances.  The  Ooveniiniiit, 
some  years  before  the  Mutiny,  had  removed  the  Rajah  of 
Dilheri,  the  head  of  an  aboriginal  race  of  one  and  a  half 
millions,  as  incapable  of  managing  his  district ;  the  Rivenue 
officer,  Captain  Turner,  protested  against  this  decree,  and 
tried,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  soften  the  wording  of  the 
decision.  The  old  Chief,  on  receiving  it,  took  out  of  iiis 
waistcloth  a  gold  medal  he  bad  received  for  his  services 
during  an  outbreak  in  1843.  Both  he  and  his  son  died 
before  the  Revolt.  When  it  broke  out  Captain  Turner  was 
authorised  to  leave  his  station,  but  he  stayed  on  until,  one 
morning  early  in  June,  his  house  was  surrounded  l»y  the 
clan,  the  chief  of  which  said  to  Turner  : 

"  When  the  Government  conliBeated  my  graudlaihcr's 
title  and  our  estate  you  befriended  us,  and  we  know  that 
your  conduct  in  doing  so  was  not  approved.  Now  we  will 
uvrfend  you.  Give  us  your  orders."  The  clan  remained 
loyal,  and  induced  others  to  support  the  Government. 

By  April  1st,  1859,  the  mutineers  were  practically  snp 
pressed.  In  Oudh  alone  700  cannon  and  186,000  firearms, 
with  over  a  million  other  weapons,  were  surrendered.  The 
struggle  for  supremacy  had  been  long  and  costly,  but  it  Lad 
evoked  the  best  characteristics  ot  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

The  Governor-General  l)ecame  the  Queen's  Viceroy  on  the 
abolition  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  loyal]  riuces 
were  rewarded,  and,  being  able  now  to  perpetnati  their 
dynasties,  if  needful,  by  the  adoption  of  an  heir,  are  loyal 
and  content,  realising  that  the  British  Government  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  peace  in  Ilindustan. 


PART   XV 

ASHANTI,    1873-74 

Ma]or-General  Sir  Garnet  VVolseley  Reaches  the  Gold  Coast — Ashantls  Across 
the  Prah — Elmlna — Colonel  Wood's  Attack — The  Fightln  :  at  Amoatul — 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  In  Kumassi. 
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October    2nd,    1873,    Major-General    Sir    Garnet  SirGmr»«i 
Wolseley,  K.C.M.G.,  aud  the  34  officers  who  had  JJjJ'^'''' 
volunteered   for  service   in   Africa,   arrived   on   the      '** 
Gold  Coast,  after  an  luicomfurtable  passage  in  a  steam- 
ship, dirty,  and  insuflioieutly  provisioned. 

Sir  Garnet,  born  1833,  and  for  20  years  known  in  popular 
language  as  "  our  only  Oeneral."  when  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  expedition  wlei-ted  31  Special  Service  officers,  of 
whom  nine  lived  to  become  generals. 

From  1807  to  1827  the  country  adjacent  to  our  ports  and  Politic*! 
trading  stations  on  the  Gold  Coast  was  overrun  continually  ?|.*"'*i*"' 
by  Ashanti  armies  whenever  the  King  of  Kumassi  ran  short 
of  slaves.      Governor  Sir  Charles  Maearthy  was  defeated 
January  21st,  1824,  being  abandoned  by  the  Wassaws,  the 
Asliantis  killing  them  and  hip  White  companions. 

In  1843,  it  having  been  ascertained  that  the  Local  Euro- 
pean authorities  favoured  the  slave  trade,  the  Crown  re- 
assumed  the  charge  «)f  our  stations  on  the  Gold  Coast. 

Two  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  Sweet  river  is 
Eimina,  'nhabited  by  a  small  tribe,  which  peoples  also 
the  surrounding  villages,  far  superior  to  the  Fantis  in 
conrage  and  discipline. 

The  Dutch,  disgusted  nith  the  trouble  arising  from 
their  new  subjects,  especially  at  Commendah,  and  Dix 
Cove,  transferred  all  their  possessions  to  us.  In  1869 
Adoo  BuflFoo,  an  Ashanti  general,  carried  off  from  Kree- 
pee,  east  of  the  Volta,  to  Kumassi.  four  Europeans  and 
one  British  subject,  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Accra.  For  these 
persons  the  King  of  Ashanti,  Coffee  Calcalli,  demanded  a 
lausom  of  £G,000. 
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Although  it  was  known  early  in  November,  1872,  at 
Cape  Coa«t  Castle  that  the  Aahanti  army  was  asecmblin^, 
the  GoTernment  took  no  measurofi  to  guard  agaiuHt  in- 
vasion. 

In  January,  1873,  the  Ashantis  crossed  the  Prah  into 
onr  territory,  killing  the  men,  carrying  off  the  womon  ami 
children,  and  burning  the  Fanti  villages. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  having  arrived,  decided  to  raise 
two  Native  corps,  known  as  Russell's  and  Wood'n  l{(>!.'i 
mentSj  and  some  Haussa  gunners,  who  were  named  liait'g 
Artillery. 

At  4  A.M.  on  OctolxT  14th,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and  lijg 
Staff  landed  .<t  Elmina;  and  at  5  a.m.  180  White  men  and 
330  Black  sola^ers  (West  India  Regiments)  marche'i  from 
Elmina  on  Essaman  under  command  of  Colonel  Evelyn 
Wood,  who  with  5  officers  had  landed  there  on  October  2n(J. 

For  an  honr  the  path  followed  lay  across  a  marshy  plain, 
often  coveret*  with  water;  once  the  column  had  to  wade 
knee-deep  for  100  yards.  After  destroying  some  villagis, 
at  12  noon  the  Head-quarters  Staff  and  the  main  body 
halted,  the  day  l)eing  intensely  hot.  Colonel  Wood  witii 
30  Europeans  and  250  Natives  went  on  some  miles  fartiirr. 
and  after  a  skirmish  destroyed  more  villages.  The  British 
casualties  were  slight ;  the  entire  distance  marclicil  was 
over  22  miles. 

It  was  our  first  successful  fight  in  African  busli.  Xnt 
only  was  the  experience  valuable,  but  iK'catise,  great  iis  was 
the  effect  on  the  Ashantis,  the  moral  <'ff(H"t  on  the  consi  was 
greater. 

The  Elminas,  a  brave  race,  were  won  over  that  day, 
Early  in  September  it  had  been  reported  officially.  "  nnt 
a  man  in  Elmina  has  taken  up  a  gun  against  the  eii(>niy." 
On  October  14fh  two  chiefs,  Esseive  and  Andoo,  fiiiidtil  \\w 
troops,  and  never  left  Colonel  Wood  till,  Kiiniassi  \mn'i 
taken,  he  returned  to  England.  Esseive  was  a  .eniarkalilf 
man  about  forty-two  years  of  age.  He  had  a  great  iiniiilicr 
of  children,  and  brought  with  him,  to  join  Wood's  IJefiiincnt, 
22  over  5ft.  lOin.  in  height  and  twenty  years  of  af;e.  wliora 
he  cuffed  and  kicked  impartially  when  they  did  not  ;iih;imf 
to  the  Colonel's  satisfaction. 

From  this  time  the  operations  were  carried  on  in  tlonsf 
forests  of  gigantic  trees,  often  200  feet  high,  laci'd  infiotlipr 
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with  creepers  supporting  foliage  bo  thick  as  tt  shut  out  the 
sun.  There  were  few  flowers  inland,  but,  except  around  vil- 
lages, the  undergrowth  was  not  so  thick  us  near  the  coast. 
It  was,  however,  close  to  villages  that  most  of  the  fighting 
occurred,  where  the  system  of  African  cultivation  afiForded 
good  cover  to  our  enemies.  Clearing  the  ground  by  fire, 
they  BOW  in  the  asiies,  and  when  the  soil  is  exhausted  they 
abandon  the  spot  for  another  clearing.  On  these  deserted 
fields  there  rises  lofty  vegetation,  impenetrable  save  to 
naked  savages,  who  crawl  through  it  on  their  faces. 

During  the  last  week  in  October  there  were  some  skir- 
mishes, and  the  Ashantis  made  a  feeble  attack  on  Abra- 
kampa  on  November  5th,  defended  by  Major  Baker  Russell. 

Colonel  Wood  occupied  Sutah  on  November  26th,  the 
Ashantis  having  quitted  the  villa^^e  on  November  25th. 
Next  morning  300  men,  100  being  ITanssas.  23  2iid  Went 
India  Regiment,  and  the  remainder  Wood's  Regiment,  left 
Sutah  for  Faisowah,  where,  as  it  was  believed,  stragglers 
only  would  be  found.  It  happened  that  Amanquatsia's 
Rearguard  of  4,000  men  had  been  reinforced  on  the  25th 
by  5,000  troops  from  Kumassi.  who  had  been  sent  down 
with  orders  to  retake  the  offensive. 

After  an  engagement  the  Fanti  company  o  Wood's 
Regiment  arriving  as  a  Reinforcement,  became  panic- 
stricken  without  coming  under  fire.  Throwing  down  their 
loads,  they  fled,  and  this  so  unsteadied  the  greater  part  of 
the  KoRsoos  company  and  Hanssas  that  they  hurried  along 
eleven  in  a  row,  overlapping  the  path,  which,  as  the  troops 
advanced,  was  broad  enough  for  one  man  only.  The  Elmina 
company  only,  composed  of  Ashantis  under  Lieutenant 
Richmond,  kept  its  ranks,  allowing  others  to  rush  by  it  in 
headlong  flight. 

Lieutenants  Gordon  (98th),  Woodgate  (4th  Regimenr). 
and  Pollard,  Royal  Navy,  held  some  men  together,  and 
kept  back  the  Ashantis,  who  pursued  the  little  force 
for  three  miles,  where  it  stood  at  sundown.  The  difli- 
oulties  of  this  march  were  much  increased  by  the  path 
being  in  many  places  knee-deep  in  water,  which  extended 
in  one  part  over  900  yards.  That  night  the  Ashantis,  fear- 
ing that  a  large  force  was  pressing  on  them,  retired  by 
torchlight,  and  on  November  29th  began  to  cross  the  Prah. 
In  the  words  of  an  oflirial  document,  penned  by  the  Major- 
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Oeneral  when  the  results  were  well  known :  "  Colonel 
Wood's  attack  caused  the  whole  of  the  Ashanti  army  to 
retreat  in  the  utmost  haste  and  confusion,  leaving  their 
dead  and  dying  everywhere  along  the  path." 


Road-making  and  bush-cutting  now  were  carried  on 
vigorously,  and  on  December  16th  Woo<rs  Regiment  hcKau 
the  clearing  at  Prahsii,  74  miles  from  the  CoHwt,  bciiij; 
joined  a  wjM-k  hitcr  by  RusseirH  Regiment. 

Sir  <Jarni't  Wolseley  and  bis  Staff  arrived  at  Prahsii  dn 
January  I'nd,  187-1,  iuul  al)Out  this  time  learnt  that  Aniiin 
(juatsia's  army  hud  bct-n  disbanded  at  Knmassi  on  Di'ccm 
ber  :22nd. 

On  January  Isl,  1874,  the  disembarkation  of  the  Eiini 
peans  was  commenced.  Half  a  battalion  was  U,  movp 
forward  each  day,  the  first  being  due  at  Prabsu  in  .i;;lit 
days;  but  on  the  fifth  day,  hundreds  of  the  cairicis  (1( 
serting,  not  only  iioar  (lie  Coasl,  but  along  the  line,  it 
seemed  that  our  advance  must  come  to  an  end. 

The  British  soldiers.  White  and  Black,  were  Iwliiiviiiu 
very  differently.  The  West  India  and  Wood's  Re^imcuts 
became  carriers,  marching  10  miles  a  day,  carrying  a  load 
half  the  distance.  Tlie  Wiiite  soldiers  evinced  a  iioMp 
spirit.  One  regiment  «lid  actually  carry  loads  for  a  diiy  or 
two  till  the  General,  hearing  of  it,  though  fully  apiiicdnt 
ing  such  efforts,  forbade  the  exertions,  which  in  sndi  a 
climate  would  have  destroyed  our  fighting  i)ower  in  a  week. 

The  Royal  Engineers  had  constructed  in  each  eiicnniii 
ment  huts  for  the  officers  and  men,  all  provided  wiili 
comfortable  beds,  tillered  water,  pumps,  washin;^  iilincs. 
latrines,  cooking  jilaces,  sentry-boxes,  commissariat  Mnrcs, 
hospital,  and  surgery.  Major  Home  and  his  officer-  liad 
made  a  smooth  road,  varying  from  8  to  12  feet  widi-;  iuul 
put  up  237  bridges;  had  laid  down  corduroy  over  iiiini 
merable  swamps,  some  of  which  ret^uired  three  tiers  of 
fascines,  and  one  bit  iilone,  Ix'tween  Sutah  and  Faisowiili. 
stretched  80t)  yards.  \o  officers  ever  worked  lundc:.  oi 
with  more  unsatisfactory  labourers. 

On  the  evening  <tl  January  30th  the  Ashanii  army  was 
drawn  up  south  of  Amoaful,  with  its  main  body  .m  a 
swampy  stream   whicli  crosses  the  main  path.   (Ii">  yaids 
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Mrth  of  EgginaMie.     The   Black   brigade,   cooBiiting   of  A^.ti. 
Ruiwelri,   Baity  and  Wood'*  BegimentM,   was  at  Qnar    >»'»-7«« 
maa,  1,000  yards  Miitb  of  Egginasaie,  and  the  White  men 
vere  in  and  about  Insanfoo. 

The  study  of  previous  actions,  and  the  experience  gained 
lu  the  minor  actions  of  the  previous  four  months,  showed 
plainly  that  the  Ashanti  tactics  are  ever  the  same  The 
centre  is  refused,  while  sweeping  turning  movfments  are 
made  on  the  flanks.  There  is  for  naked  and  hardy  warriors 
in  thick  forests  little  of  the  danger  which  in  Europe  would 
be  incurred  by  such  tactics;  for  unclothed,  without  bagKaire 
they  can  always  retreat  on  their  hands  and  knees  through 
the  tangled  underwood  and  reform,  almost  unmolested  by 
Europeans.  ' 

The  troops  were  divided  into  four  commands. 

The  Front  Column 
Two  7-pounder  guns,      1  Brigadier-General  Sir  A.  Alison, 
The  42nd  Highlanders,  /      Bart.,  C.B. 

Right  Column 
100  men  Naval  Brigade,  ^    ^, 

Wood's  Regiment,  |.    Lieut  Colonel  Evelyn  Wood, 

Two  rocket  detachments,   , 


V.O. 


Left  Column 
100  men  of  the  Naval  Brigade, 
Russell's  Regiment, 
Two  rocket  detachments, 


I 


Colonel  McLeod,  C.B. 


Reaerve 
One  company  23rd  Regiment,  Lieut.  Colonel   Mostyn. 

Rear  Column 
2nd  BattaUon   Rifle   Brigade,         Lieut. -Colonel   Warren. 

f  possible,  300  yards  on  either  side  of  the  path,  on  which 
the  guns  were  to  move.  The  Flank  columns  w'eretl  cut 
pa  hs  diagonally  outwards,  and  then  to  advance  pamllel 
42nd  if  W^  path,  keeping  up  the  connection  with  the 
4-nd  If  feasible.    The  Rear  column  was  to  maintain  the  Line 
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of  Communicationi,  gaard  the  ammanitton  and  wonndcd 
and  reinforce  any  point  if  ntccwary. 

Th9  Front  Column  onlj  carried  oat  iti  task.  The  Riplii 
Colnmn  had  cut  its  waj  onlj  800  yardi  throagh  dense  buhl 
when  Colonel  Wood  waa  shot  in  the  cheat  at  the  head  of  hii 
column,  and  no  further  progreaa  waa  made  until  1.80  p.m. 
when  the  enemy  waa  driven  off.  The  caanaltiea  were  prac 
tirally  all  in  the  42nd,  and  in  the  Natire  Begimenta.  ,\ 
European  ofBcer  counted  163  bodiea  buried  in  one  trrncli 
on  the  plateau  of  Amoaful,  but  conaiderable  aurpriae  won 
felt  that  more  bodiea  were  not  aeen  in  the  bnah,  till  next 
morning  an  officer  moring  out  to  the  flank,  came  on  wvernl 
rowi  of  dead  men  laid  out  in  a  dell,  whone  bodiea  had  eri 
dently  been  carried  out  of  the  fight  for  burial. 

That  night  head-quartera  were  at  Amoaful. 

Arrired  at  Agemum  the  Brltiah  poaition  waa  one  of 
great  dilficulty.  The  troopa  had  but  four  days'  rntiooR, 
and  Kumaaai  waa  known  to  be  atill  16  miles  distant ;  there 
was  a  large  river  in  front,  and  it  was  quite  certain  thnt  rlip 
Ashantis  would  make  another  effort  to  defend  the  capitnl. 
Most  generals  would  have  hesitated  in  such  a  conjunct  me, 
but  with  a  happy  audacity  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  pressed  on. 
and  the  result  proved  the  wisdom  of  his  decision. 

The  troops  accepted  joyfully  four  days'  food  for  six  dajg. 
and  carrying  nothing  but  ammunition,  they  bivouacked  on 
the  evening  of  February  3rd  on  fbe  Ordah,  the  Blark 
brigade  crosaing  to  protect  the  Engineers,  who  during  the 
night  made  a  good  firm  bridge. 

The  native  regiments  were  composed  of  four  or  five  difTer 
ent  races,  no  company  understanding  the  langtiage  of  that 
working  near  to  it,  and  no  men  speaking  the  language  of 
their  officers,  who  were  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  Fvorv 
40  men. 

Russell's  and  Wood's  Regiments  had  taken  all  the  Lijiht 
infantry  duties,  but  the  latter  especially  were  never  drilled 
for  want  of  time.  Wood's  Regiment  marched  incessantlr 
from  its  formation  till  it  was  disbanded,  leading  the 
advance  for  75  miles,  that  is,  up  to  the  Prah  river.  After 
being  at  the  head  of  the  road  for  six  weeks,  the  day  it  was 
relieved  to  teach  the  men  how  to  fire  off  their  rifles,  the 
whole  regiment  instead  of  being  drilled  became  rarriere. 
Thus  the  Bonny  company  of  Wood's  Regiment,  whioh  led 
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the  advance  at  Ordahsu,  had  never  realised  the  advantj 
to  be  gained  by  placing  a  rifle  in  the  shoulder  before  c 
charging  it. 

Colonel  Wood  had  been  carried  back  wounded  to  hoepi 
two  marches  soutJi  of  Amoaful  on  January  3l8t.  He  left 
bed  at  10  a.m.  February  3rd,  and,  marching  that  day  e 
throughout  the  night  with  the  Bonny  company  of  Woo 
Regiment,  overtook  Head-quarters  at  4  a.m.  and  led 
advance.  He  was  followed  by  two  companies  of  the  E 
Brigade  and  a  7-pounder  gun. 

Wood's  men  were  scarcely  in  motion  when  the  Aslia 
pickets  fired,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  advance  company  \ 
hotly  engaged.  Though  the  Ashantis  never  pressed  close 
as  at  Amoaful,  some  brave  savages  were  ambushed  close 
the  path,  a  few  being  killed  within  four  yards  of  us  wli 
presence  we  never  detected  till  they  fired^  so  easily  w 
their  dusky  bodies  concealed. 

About  9  o'clock  the  village  of  Ordahsu  was  carried 
the  Rifle  Brigade  with  but  little  resistance.     About 
noon  Colonel  McLeod,  relinquishing  the  command  of 
Black    brigade,    rejoined   the   Black   Watch,    which   \ 
ordered   to  press  forward   to  Kumassi,   disregarding 
flank  attacks.     At   first,   while  the  opposition  was  c 
siderable,  the  skirmishing  companies  passed  through  oi 
other,   gaining  50  yards  at  a  time.     When   the  villi 
whence  the  King  had  issued  his  orders  was  carried  all 
sistance  ceased,  and  the  42nd  pressed  on  to  the  capital 

The  whole  force  moved  on,  and  at  6  o'clock  Sir  Gar 
Wolseley,  taking  off  his  helmet  in  the  market-place 
Kumassi,  called  on  the  Black  Watch,  formed  in  dres 
ranks  on  parade,  to  give  three  cheers  for  Her  Majesty. 

I  now  quote  some  sentences  from  a  lecture  I  gave 
June,  1874,  in  the  United  Service  Institution,  the  Sec 
tary  of  State  <"or  War  being  in  the  chair. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  would  briefly  recall  the  first  geue 
aspect  of  the  campaign  as  contrasted  with  its  results. 

♦'  The  failures  of  the  past  threw  a  deeper  shadow  o 
the  untrodden  gloom  of  the  forest.  There  were  no  mo 
ments  of  achieved  victory  to  encourage  the  successors 
Macarthy.  Our  small  army  had  to  hew  its  way  throi 
density  deep  as  death,  and  redolent  of  its  decay,  to 
charnel-house  called  Kumassi.     Malaria  fought  in  the  ^ 
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of  the  Aflhantis,  and  the  sickening  feeling  of  debility,  which  AthMti. 
must  be  felt  to  be  understood,  made  a  formidable  and  sym-  is'3-74 
pathetic  alliance  with  a  covert  and  subtle  enemy. 

«  We  should  not  forget  the  cloud  of  evil  auguries  under 
which  Ihe  expedition  sailed.  Success  was  deemed  impos- 
sible; the  officers  who  were  insured  had  to  pay  premiums 
of  43  per  centum.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  declined 
to  allow  my  soldier  servant  to  accompany  me,  as  the  climate 
at  that  season  was  too  bad  to  risk  a  private's  life. 

"  The  success  was  due  to  the  courage  of  the  troops  and 
in  part  to  the  directing  power  of  the  master  workman,  of 
whom  may  be  said,  as  was  said  by  Scott  of  Napoleon,  '  He 
was  a  Sovereign  among  soldiers.'  It  is  true  of  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  as  was  written  of  Pitt :  '  Few  men  made  fewer 
mistakes,  nor  left  so  few  advantages  unimproved.'  To  all 
bis  other  great  qualities  he  joined  that  fire,  that  spirit,  that 
courage,  which,  giving  vigour  and  direction  to  his  soldiers, 
bore  down  all  resistance." 
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PART  XVI 
THE  ZULU  WAR,  1879 

CHAPTER   I 
THE  CAUSE  AND  FIRST  OPERATIONS 

CommlMlon  Appointed  to  Report  on  the  Border  QuetUon— Great  Briti 
Declares  War  on  Cetywayo— The  Zulu  Army— Colonel  Wood  Asked 
Raise  Volunteers— Pretorlus  Sees  Colonel  Wood— The  Advance  it 
Zululand—Luneberg— Colonel  Wood's  Espionage  System— The  Bo( 
Refuse  to  Help. 

IN  1877  Great  Britain,  by  annexiiig  the  Trausvaal,  moral 
accepted  tlie  onus  of  the  frontier  disputes  which  had  loi 
existed  between  the  Boers  and  the  Zulus.  These  dispnt 
had  become  so  serious  since  the  accession  to  power  of  Kir 
Cetywayo,  that  in  February,  1878,  a  Commission  was  a] 
pointed  to  report  on  the  Border  question. 

The  Commission  made  its  report  in  July,  which  wi 
almost  entirely  in  favour  of  the  contentions  of  the  Zulu 
but  Sir  Bartle  Prere,  who  in  the  meanwhile  had  becon 
High  Commissioner,  deemed  the  decision  to  be  unfair  1 
the  Boers.  If  the  land  in  dispute  were  handed  over  to  tl 
Zulus,  the  Boers,  he  maintained,  should  be  given  compel 
sation. 

Moreover,  being  convinced  that  peace  could  not  be  pn 
served  in  South  Africa  till  the  power  of  Cetywayo  had  be€ 
curtailed,  Sir  Bartle,  when  making  his  award,  insisted  ths 
the  Zulu  military  syatem  should  be  remodelled;  that  Cct; 
wayo  should  undertake  to  allow  missionaries  to  work  ui 
molested,  and  accept  a  British  Resident  in  his  dominion! 
and  should  agree  not  to  mobilise  his  troops  without  th 
consent  of  the  Council  of  the  nation  and  oi  the  Britis 
Government. 

These  demands  were  formulated  on  December  lltl 
Cetywayo  being  required  to  give  a  definite  reply  to  tliei 
before  the  end  of  the  month.   Cetywayo  returned  no  answei 
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Therefore,  at  the  beginning  of  1879,  Great  Britain  went  Wm 
to  war  with  him.  ^^9'**' 

Ever  Bince  the  days  of  Chaka,  who  reigned  from  1810  to 
1628,  the  Znltts  had  been  essentially  a  warlike  people;  and 
their  military  power,  although  it  declined  somewhat  after 
Chaka's  death,  bad  been  raised  by  Cetywayo  to  an  even 
higher  standard. 

Chaka's  great  innovation  had  been  the  introduction  of  ThaZuiu 
the  stabbing  assegai,  a  weapon  shorter  in  the  shaft  tnan  ^"^r 
the  old  light  assegai,  and  fitted  with  a  longer,  heavier 
blade,  so  that  it  could  be  used  as  a  bayonet — in  other 
words,  he  favoured  "  shock  tactics."  Cetywayo,  while  con- 
tinuing the  use  of  this  weapon,  succeeded  also  in  equipping 
many  of  his  regiments  with  some  firearms,  and  enforced 
the  strictest  discipline  throughout  the  army,  preserving 
intact  the  elaborate  military  system  of  his  predecessor. 

The  regiments  were  kept  apart  in  military  kraals,  the 
members  of  each  individual  regiment  being  men  of  the 
same  age ;  and  warriors  were  not  allowed  to  marry  till  they 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  action  or  were  40  years  of 
age.  Then  they  might  be  transferred  to  one  or  other  of  the 
royal  regiments,  and  accorded  the  highly  prized  privilege 
uf  taking  wives  to  themselves  from  among  the  daughters  of 
the  men  belonging  to  some  regiment  specially  selected  by  the 
King.  80  strictly  was  this  marriage  prohibition  enforced, 
that  in  1876  Cetywayo  had  a  number  of  girls  massacred  for 
DO  other  reason  than  that  they  had  married  men  of  their  own 
age  instead  of  older  men  in  a  regiment  for  whom  the  King 
had  designated  them. 

The  Zulu  regiments  were  each  commanded  by  an  Induna, 
or  chief,  and  varied  in  strength  from  DO  to  2,000  men,  on 
mobilisation  food  for  four  or  five  days  being  carried  by 
women.  The  latter  were  nearly  as  strong  as  the  men,  and 
could  walk  40  miles  when  carrying  Supplies  to  the  army. 
Herds  of  cattle  were  driven  by  lads  too  young  to  bear  arms. 
Hospitals  were  unknown  among  the  Zulus;  nor  was  any 
provision  made  for  the  care  of  the  wounded. 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  army  at  the  beginning  of 
the  War  of  1879  totalled  from  45,000  to  50,000  men. 

In  October,  1878,  Colonel  Evelyn  Wood,  who  had  marched 
half  his  battalion,  90th  Light  Infantry,  and  a  battery — both 
of  which  had  been  under  his  command  throughout  the  Gaika 
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War— from  King  William's  Town,  Cape  Colony,  to  Utreoli 
in  the  Transvaal,  some  500  miles,  took  over  command  of  tl 
other  half-battalion  which  was  at  Newcastle,  in  Natal,  an 
Utrecht. 

General  the  Honourable  P.  Thesiger,  Commander  ii 
Chief  in  South  Africa,  asked  Colonel  Wood  to  raisp 
volunteer  civilian  force  to  hold  Luneberg,  a  German  setth 
ment,  from  which  King  Cetywayo  had  sent  orders  that  tli 
Colonists  were  to  depart.  Witch  doctors  were  going  roun 
all  the  kraals  doctoring  the  warriors  for  war. 

There  had  been  a  dispute  between  the  Zulus  and  tl 
Dutchmen,  who  had  for  many  years  encroached  on  Zuli 
land  in  the  winter,  that  is  from  April  till  October;  fo 
when  the  pasture  on  the  high  veld  in  the  Transvaal  die 
down,  the  Dutchmen  used  to  drive  their  cattle  into  northor 
Zululand.  Now,  under  pressure  of  threats,  they  had  witli 
drawn  their  cattle^  and  the  Zulus  had  destroyed  all  tli 
homesteads  on  what  was  known  as  the  Zag  Pad,  or  hunt 
ing  road,  which  runs  from  east  to  west,  from  Lunebcrc  ti 
the  Buffalo  river,  the  boundary  of  Natal. 

Luneberg  was,  however,  outside  the  district  in  dispute 
and  Colonel  Wood,  realising  the  impossibility  of  raisin- 
any  civilian  force  in  the  sparsely  populated  district,  ani 
knowing  the  importance  that  the  High  Commissioner  Sii 
Bartle  Frere,  attached  to  the  Germans  being  adeqtiatoli 
protected,  took  two  companies  of  his  battalion  out  of  th( 
three  then  at  Utrecht  over  the  mountains  to  Luneberg. 

In  addition  to  the  political  importance  of  retaining  th( 
German  settlers  on  their  farms,  Luneberg  was  also  strategic 
ally  important  from  it  being  on  the  direct  track  to  Swaxi 
land,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  British  allies,  and  a 
year  later  joined  us  in  an  attack  on  Sekukuni,  who  for  somi 
years  had  defied  the  Boers,  repulsing  them  from  his  monn 
tains  on  two  different  occasions. 

Colonel  Wood,  preceding  the  two  companies  of  his 
battalion,  rode  out  unarmed  with  ,a  Black  interpreter  to 
interview  Manyoba,  the  representative  of  Cetywayo,  who 
had  conveyed  the  King's  order,  given  undeJ  threat  of 
extermination,  for  the  Germans  to  leave  their  settlements. 
Colonel  Wood  persuaded  Manyoba,  who,  although  escorted 
by  lOO^rmed  warriors,  was  at  first  very  nervous  of  beinji 
arrested,  that  the  detachment  brought  to  the  settlement 
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was  for  defence  and  not  for  defiance,  and  six  weeks  later  ^^^  w«f, 
the  Zulu  King  sent  the  Colonel  a  message  apologising  for  '•'' ' 
having  ordered  the  Germans  to  depart,  alleging  that  he  did  w'^d*' 
not  know  when  he  gave  the  order  that  Luneberg  was  in  the  Co»J.4 
Transvaal. 

Colonel  Wood,  November  14th,  rode  to  Wessylstroom 
for  the  double  purpose  of  purchasing  ox  transport  and  to 
endeavour  to  induce  the  border  Dutchmen,  who  were  in- 
terested in  the  question  of  the  frontier  dispute,  to  join  bis 
command  in  the  event  of  a  Zulu  war  breaking  out.  The 
Dutchmen  in  that  district  declined  to  do  so.  The  Colonel 
rode  northwards  a  few  days  later,  after  giving  due  notice 
of  his  intended  visit,  in  order  to  gain  over  Pretorius,  an 
influential  Boer. 

The  Boer  Leader  had  collected  several  of  his  neighbours, 
who  received  the  Colonel  so  rudely  that  Pretorius  apologised 
for  their  attitude  and  want  of  hospitality,  which  he  attri- 
buted to  the  intense  hatred  that  they  felt  for  all  Englishmen. 
He  gave  a  definite  refusal  of  any  help.  The  purport  of 
Pretorius's  reply  was,  although  he  realised  the  imminent 
danger  to  his  countrymen  from  Cetywayo,  whose  forces,  as 
he  believed,  would  annihilate  the  British  troops,  yet  he  had 
promised  that  his  countrymen  would  take  no  steps  leading 
to  amity  with  the  British  until  the  return  of  Messrs.  Joubert 
and  Kruger,  who  had  gone  to  England  to  see  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  hoping  to  get  the  annexation  of 
the  Transvaal  annulled. 

Colonel  Wood,  a  fortnight  later,  induced  a  burgher 
named  Piet  Uys,  whose  parents  had  been  massacred  with 
other  Boers  at  Weenen,  1838,  to  join  his  column  with  39 
burghers. 

The  Colonel  had  established  a  system  of  espionage  in 
Zululand,  ihe  members  of  which  gave  him  Accurate  in- 
formation during  the  war  except  on  one  occasion.  He 
learnt  that  Cetywayo  had  promised  Sirayo  that  he  would 
refuse  the  High  Commissioner's  demand  to  give  him  up  to 
the  Governor  of  Natal  for  trial.  This  refusal  was  one  of 
the  ultimate  causes  of  the  war.  Colonel  Wood,  the  year 
after  the  war,  learnt  from  Sirayo  and  from  one  of  his 
sons,  Melokazulu,  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  in 
which  Sirayo  was  accused  of  murder.  The  chief  was  a 
middle-aged  man,  whose  district  marched  with  the  Natal 
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frontier,  aeparated  only  by  the  Buffalo  river.  Like  all  ii 
portant  and  wealthy  nativee  be  had  many  wivet,  and  t\ 
of  the  younger  women,  tiring  of  the  tie  to  an  elderly  hu 
bund  whom  they  seldom  saw,  absconded  with  two  youi 
Zulus  who  lived  in  Natal,  just  across  the  Buffalo  river. 

Melokazulu  followed  them  with  an  armed  party,  an 
taking  the  women  across  the  frontier  on  to  Zulu  soil,  the 
shot  them.  Colonel  Wood  asked  him,  "  Why  did  you  n 
shoot  the  men  as  well  ?  "  And  he  replied,  "  Oh,  that  wou 
not  have  been  right,  for  my  father  never  bought  them,  and  1 
had  paid  money  for  the  wives."  "  Did  your  father  know  thi 
you  had  gone  for  the  women  ?  '  'No."  "  Did  he  appro^ 
of  your  having  shot  them  ?  "  "I  don't  know,  for  when 
told  him  he  made  no  remark."  From  the  Zulu  point  1 
view  Melokazulu's  action  was  perfectly  justifiable. 


CHAPTER    II 
ISANDHLWANA  AND  RORKB'S  DRIFT 

Zululand  Invaded— The  DtMiter  at  Itandhlwana— Rorke'e  Drift— The  Arrival 
of   Rclnforecmenti— The  Commluariat— The  Potitlon  at  Kambula. 

10RD  CHELMSFORD  (so  designated  for  conTenieoce,  i»r*»ton»i 
though  then  General  Theslger)  arranged  that  three  Zuiniwid 
-'columns,  each  about  3,000  strong,  should  invade 
Zululand— from  the  lower  Tugela,  Rorke's  Drift,  and 
Utrecht  respectively — and  advance  with  the  object  of  con- 
centrating at  Ulnndi,  the  Royal  kraal.  The  frontage  from 
Utrecht,  by  Rorke's  Drift,  Greytown  to  the  Lower  Tugela 
Drift  was  about  200  miles.  The  intervening  country  was 
mountainous,  roadless,  with  many  rivers,  none  of  which 
were  bridged,  and  many  were  uufordable.  The  General's 
original  plan  of  a  4th  Column  starting  from  Derby,  80 
miles  to  the  east  of  Utrecht,  was  abandoned  on  Colonel 
Wood's  recommendation. 

Early  in  January  the  British  troops  entered  the  enemy's 
country  unopposed.  On  the  17th  of  the  month  the  centre 
column,  1,600  Europeans  and  2,500  natives,  under  Lord 
Chelmsford,  began  to  move  forward,  advancing  from 
Rorke's  Drift— where  was  left  a  small  garrison  composed 
of  men  from  the  24th  Regiment  (1st  South  Wales  Bor- 
derers)—to  Isandhlwana  Hill. 

In  the  previous  November  Lord  Chelmsford  bad  issued 
instructions  to  the  effect  that,  when  in  the  enemy's  country^ 
a  defensible  camp  should  be  formed  at  every  halt.  Despite 
this,  nothing  was  done  to  fortify  either  the  camp  at  Rorke's 
Drift— a  post  of  vital  importance  to  the  safety  of  the  column 
—or  in  his  own  camp  at  Isandhlwana;  nor  were  adequate 
steps  taken  by  this  column  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the 
enemy.  The  General  and  his  Staff  appear  to  have  under- 
estimated the  dangers  confronting  them,  and  to  their  lack 
of  foresight  is  due  the  disaster  which  followed— a  disaster 
greater  than  any  that  ever  befell  British  soldiers  in  Africa. 
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Early  in  the  mnrning  of  January  22nd  Lord  ChelmH 
ford  moved  Houthwards  with  part  of  his  forrc  to  Muppor 
a  reconnoitring  party  which  he  had  sent  out  two  days  prr 
riously,  leaving  LieatenantColonel  Pulleine  in  comman( 
of  the  camp,  then  occupied  by  six  companies  of  th 
lit-24th,  one  company  of  the  2nd-24tb,  two  guns,  a  fa 
mounted  soldiers,  and  four  companies  of  the  Natal  Nutiv 
Contingent.  At  12  o'clock,  when  the  troops  in  camp  ttct 
preparing  fur  dinner,  the  enemy  appeared,  12,000  to  It.tKii 
strong;  andj  advancing  the  horns  of  his  army,  succcimIoi 
before  1.30  p.m.  in  enveloping  the  British  camp. 

Surprised,  outnumbered  by  more  than  six  to  one,  in  1 
position  in  no  respect  prepared  for  defence,  and  with  nm 
munition  boxes  fastened  up,  the  defenders  were  i  vent  tin  1 1, 
overpowered  and  annihilated. 


Daylight  was  fading  fast  when  Lord  Chilrosford  ap 
proached  Isandhlwana  on  his  return  in  the  evening;  0 
January  22nd.  The  country  in  the  immediate  neigbboui 
hood  of  the  camp  was  silent  and  deserted,  for  the  cnem 
had  finished  his  deadly  work  and  had  departed,  leuriu 
the  place  tenanted  only  by  the  dead.  The  Zulus  Lad 
according  to  their  custom  after  a  battle,  returned  t^ 
their  regimental  kraals,  but  four  regiments,  formio 
the  Bight  horn,  which  had  been  but  little  engaged  i 
the  battle,  crossed  the  Buffalo  river  and  attacked  Borke' 
Drift. 


The  garrison  at  Borke's  Drift,  in  the  command  of  Liet 
tenants    Chard,    B.E.,    and    Bromhead,    24th    Be^ini(>Di 
although  it  numbered  only  139  men,   of  whom  20  woi 
sick,    managed   to   keep   the   enemy   at   bay,    repelling 
series  of  determined  assaults  by  a  force  of  3,000  ZuIiih. 

The  attack  began  at  ab*.  it  4.30  p.m.,  January  22nd,  an 
was  continued  till  4  a.m.  next  morning.  On  six  occasior 
the  Zulus  got  within  the  retrenchments  of  mealie-bags  an 
biscuit  tins  hastily  improvised  by  the  garrison,  but  eac 
time  they  were  driven  back  at  the  bayonet's  point ;  and  i 
dawn  they  finally  withdrew,  leaving  behind  350  dead.  Tf 
British  losses  were  17  killed  and  10  wounded. 
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At  Aboat  the  time  when  Lord  Cbelmaford  began  bii  fur- 
ward  morement,  the  Bight  column,  under  Colonel  Pearson, 
advanced  from  the  Lower  Tugela,  and  by  January  23rd 
had  reached  Etihowe.  Here  atepi  were  immediately  taken 
to  build  a  fort,  with  the  view  of  forming  a  depot. 

Colonel  Pearson  received  dcwh  of  what  had  occurred  at 
Isandhlwana,  but  thinking  that  Lord  Chelmsford  would 
■oon  be  in  a  position  to  renew  his  advance,  decided  not  to 
relinquish  his  position  at  Etshowe;  he  sent  his  Mounted 
men  and  Native  troops  back  to  Natal,  ai^d  remained  with 
a  garrison  of  1,300  Europeans  and  natives.  By  the  middle 
of  February  this  force  was  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy,  and 
cut  off  from  communication  with  the  13ase. 

Colonel  Wood  repor^ed  to  General  Thesiger  on  January 
11th  that  he  had  received  reliable  intelligence  that  Cctywayo 
intended  the  first  attack  should  be  made  on  No.  3  column, 
which,  entering  Zululand  by  Korke's  Drift,  was  moving 
towards  Isandhlwana.  That  day  Colonel  Wood,  who  had 
entered  Zululand  January  2nd  with  the  13th  and  90th 
Light  Infantry,  four  seven-pounder  guns,  and  a  body  of 
Horsemen,  which  varied  from  five  to  eight  hundred  men, 
met  the  General,  who  became  rather  later  Lord  Chelmsford, 
a  few  miles  from  Borke's  Drift,  having  ridden  on  in 
advance  of  his  column^  which,  owing  to  the  wet  state  of 
the  ground,  could  only  accomplish  a  few  miles  daily,  the 
wagons  being  necessarily  hauled  by  men  assisting  the 
oxen.  On  the  17th  the  Colonel  reported  to  the  General  that 
the  Zulu  army  had  left  Ulundi  to  attack  No.  3  column. 

No.  4  column  moved  in  a  north -easterly  direction,  and 
on  the  19th  Colonel  Buller,  in  command  of  the  Mounf^l 
men,  was  driven  back  on  to  the  infantry  by  a  •«  >nf  h(  f 
of  Zulus.  During  the  night,  20th-2l8tj  the  column  m»  a 
long  march,  climbing  the  Zunguin  Mountain  before  inf- 
light,  and  driving  back  about  2,000  Zulus,  who  off«  im  1  •mif 
slight  resistance.  January  24th  the  column  attacked  4 
defeated  easily,  soon  after  daylight,  the  Makulusi  and  j 
of  the  Nodwengo  and  Udloko  corps,  about  8,000  men  ii 

Just  as  an  attack  was  being  made  by  the  90th  Light 
fantry,  advancing  in  line,  and  the  Zulus  were  retreating  «» 
fast  as  they  could  go,  a  messenger  rode  up  bearing  a  brief 
note  telling  of  the  disaster  which  had  occurred  at  Isand 
hlwana  two  days  previously. 
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Qeneral  Theciger  gave  Colonel  Wood  •  free  hand  to  roti 
from  ZaluUnd.  He  wan  now  in  a  difflcnlt  position,  beoan 
although  he  had  built  a  itone  fort  at  Tinta'i  Kraal,  on  t 
Umroloai  rirer,  there  waa  no  firewood  in  the  neighboi 
hood.  He  had,  moreover,  placed  in  the  fort  110  touH  weip 
of  ■uppliei,  which  he  wan  unwilling  to  lacriflce.  Pict  L 
and  hii  burgher*,  who  had  rery  lightly  loaded  wagona,  en 
head  of  a  family  having  a  wagon  to  himwlf,  loaded  tlx 
up  each  to  8,000  lb.  weight,  3,000  above  the  average,  .< 
by  making  very  ihort  Journey*  the  column  eventually  to 
up  it>  poaition  under  the  Ngaba  Ka  Hawane  Mountain, 
ft  hill  called  Kcmbnla,  with  all  its  Suppliei.  The  mou 
tain,  standing  about  two  miles  behind  Kambula  Hill,  tt 
clothed  with  trees,  which  provided  ample  flrewood  for  t 
column  for  the  next  three  months. 

This  dominating  position  was  not  reached^  however,  f 
u  week.  The  wagons  carrying  110  tons  more  than  their  It 
load,  the  oxen  could  make  but  very  short  marches,  aud 
became  necessary  to  put  50  men  on  to  haul  each  wagon  ot 
the  wettest  valleys.  The  column  had,  from  entering  Ziil 
land  January  2nd,  laagered  every  night,  and  had  moved 
day  prepared  to  draw  up  in  a  defensive  formation,  wlii 
was  constantly  practised,  until  Colonel  Wood  was  satieti 
with  the  celerity  with  which  an  attack  could  be  met. 

The  two  Light  Infantry  battalions  led  the  column 
march  on  alternate  days,  and  when  "  the  alarm  "  w 
given  by  bugle  sound,  "  Look  out  for  cavalry,"  grou] 
of  wagons  laagered  without  further  orders,  and  witbo 
actually  closing  up.  The  camp  was  formed  in  an  obloi 
of  wagons,  inside  which  the  horses  and  oxen  were  kraalc 
The  advance-guard  of  two  companies  drew  up  their  wagu 
so  as  to  form  a  bastion  at  the  angles  of  the  oblong  nenrc 
to  the  enemy,  the  company  commanders  acting  on  the  nm 
system  when  the  order  to  encamp  had  been  issued. 

These  automatic  defensive  arrangements  gave  confideu 
to  the  troops  besides  relieving  the  senior  officers  from  i»» 
ing  daily  orders  on  tha  subject.  Colonel  Wood  was  th 
enabled  to  ride  far  ahead  of  the  column,  following  b 
friend,  Colonel  Bnller,  who  commanded  all  ufounted  Troop 
and  thus  received  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  presen 
of  the  enemy,  or  the  assurance  that  the  front  was  clear. 

This  information  enabled  Colonel  Wood  to  arrange  f< 
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the  daily  Imqc  of  fresh  bread,  an  iMiie  peculiar  to  No.  4,  ZnU  War. 
later  "The  Flying  Column,"  while  all  the  other  troops  ••^•' 
lired  on  ahip'a  blacult,  which  wan  iuued  on  one  day  only  huP^"'' 
in  Colonel  Wood's  command  of  leren  mootba'  duration,  in  Pmium 
Zululand. 

In  the  wet  loil  the  main  difflculty  was  to  heat  the  ground 
lufflciently  to  make  the  bread  rliie,  and  the  following  nyatem 
was  adopted.  If  the  column  marched,  say,  on  a  Monday 
morning,  a  aquadrou  of  mounted  lui'u  procedod  tho  proposed 
line  of  march  by  ten  or  tweire  miles,  dropping  messengers 
from  time  to  time  to  report  that  the  front  was  clfar.  The 
ComailBsarlat  bakers,  with  tlio  ovens,  composed  of  large  iron 
plates  like  a  turtle,  were  carried  on  mule  wagons  with  the 
adrancedguard,  and  immediately  the  camping  ground  was 
•elected,  the  bakers  set  to  work  to  excavate  the  site  of  the 
ovens,  to  heat  which  a  quantity  of  dry  wood  was  carried 
on  the  wagons.  It  generally  took  six  hours  before  the  first 
batch  of  sponge  could  be  laid.  The  bakers  worked  all  night, 
taking  out  the  last  batch  sometimes  two  hours  after  the 
Rear-;juard  had  moved  off,  being  in  such  cases  protected  by 
a  Mounted  escort.  On  arriving  in  camp  on  Tuesday,  about 
midday,  they  alept  until  the  camp  was  moved  on  Wednes- 
day, baking  sulBcient  every  other  day  for  two  days'  full 
rations. 

When  the  final  position  was  selected  on  Kambula  Hill, 
i.  ridge  running  south-southwest,  north-northeast,  two 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  Ngaba-Ka-Havam  Mountain,  a 
redoubt  for  two  companies  was  constructed  on  an  eminence 
280  yards  in  front  of  the  laager,  with  a  command  of  20 
feet  over  it,  its  main  lines  of  fire  being  in  an  easterly  and 
westerly  direction ;  150  yards  to  the  right  front  of  the  main 
laager  was  a  cattle  laager,  into  which  2,000  oxen  could  be 
crammed  in  case  of  necessity.  All  the  wagons  being  chained 
in  front  and  rear,  they  could  not  be  moved  without  great 
difflculty,  and  the  result  was  that  during  the  battle,  March 
29th,  although  a  company  inside  the  laager  which  drained 
into  the  main  valley  of  the  UmvolosI  was  necossarily  with- 
drawn, the  company  retreating  into  the  main  laager,  yet 
the  Zulus  could  not  move  in  it,  as  the  cattle  stood  so  closely 
▼edged  together  that  movement  inside  the  laager,  except  on 
top  of  their  backs,  was  impracticable. 

There  was  a  clear  zone  of  fire  from  the  main  laager  for 
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over  half  a  mile  north,  east,  and  Booth,  except  where  vi 
wag  obstructed  by  the  redoubt.  On  the  east  side  the  ravi 
of  the  Umvolosi  admitted  of  cover  to  within  a  hundred  yai 
on  one  place,  but  generally  there  was  a  clear  range  of  t 
for  something  under  three  hundred  yards.  The  disadri 
tage  of  this  feature  was  not  overlooked,  but,  on  the  oti 
hand,  it  was  necessary  to  be  close  to  a  good  water  supp 
which  was  found  in  the  sources  of  the  Umvolosi,  a  shi 
distance  to  the  right  rear  of  the  main  laager. 

This  position  is  fully  described  because  at  Eambula  la 
not  only  was  the  Zulu  army  beaten,  but  the  nation  \i 
cowed. 
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CHAPTER    III 

BTSHOWB,  AND  THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  INHLOBANB. 
MARCH  28tb.  1879 

Ginglnlovo  and  the  Relief  of  Etshowe— The  Attack  on  the  Inhlobane— An 
Order  it  Misunderstood— The  Death  of  Captain  Barton— Buller  Wins 
the  V.C — The  Losses  In  the  Retreat  from  the  Inhlobane. 

THE  disaster  which  had  occurred  at  Isandhlwana  was  Zulu  War, 
not  made  known  in  London  till  February  11th,  direct  '■'* 
telegraphic  communication  with  the  Cape  not  then 
having  been  established.     On  the  day  it  was  received  the 
Cabinet  resolved  to  send  a  large  body  of  reinforcements  to 
South  Africa. 

During  the  months  of  February  and  March  the  Right  and 
Centre  columns  remained  inactive,  but  the  mounted  men  of 
the  Left  column  harassed  the  Zulus  daily,  capturing  enor- 
mous numbers  of  cattle.  Meanwhile,  reinforcements  had 
arrived  daily  at  Durban;  and  by  the  end  of  March  Lord 
Chelmsford,  having  assembled  on  the  Lower  Tugela  a  force 
consisting  of  the  57th  (Ist  Middlesex)  and  91st  (Ist  Argyll 
and  Sutherland)  Regiments,  some  companies  of  the  60th  (3rd 
King's  Royal  Rifle  Corps),  99th  (2nd  Wiltshire)  Regiment, 
and  the  Buffs,  together  with  Mounted  troops,  volunteers, 
and  two  battalions  of  a  Native  Contingent— in  all,  3,390 
Whites  and  2,280  Natives— undertook  the  Relief  of  Etshowe. 

The  march  began  March  29th,  but  the  column  moved 
forward  very  slowly,  progress  being  exceedingly  diflScult 
owing  to  the  heavy  rains  which  had  recently  fallen.  In 
order  to  guard  against  a  disaster  like  that  at  Isandhlwana, 
au  entrenched  camp  was  formed  every  night. 

On  April  1st  the  column  encamped  near  the  Ginginlovo  R,ij,f  of 
Ktream,  fifteen  miles  from  Etshowe.    Next  day,  at  vi  a.m.,  Etskcwe 
a  Zulu  force,  mainly  of  local  tribes,  came  iii  sight,   and 
within  a  short  time   the  defenders  in   the   laager   were 
engaged. 

The  enemy  pushed  forward  resolutely,  despite  fire  from 
Catling  guns.    At  some  points  a  few  men  got  within  twenty 
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yards  of  the  wagons'  shelter  trench,  and  then  realising  tli: 
the  struggle  was  one  in  which  the  assegai  would  be  uscles 
slowly  recoiled. 

The  action  lasted  about  one  and  a  half  hours,  and  r 
suited  in  a  complete  victory  for  the  British,  who  loRt 
men  killed  and  52  wounded.    The  enemy's  losses  amountc 
to  nearly  1,200. 

On  the  following  day,  Lord  Chelmsford  relieved  Etsbow 
The  garrison,  who  had  been  beleaguered  for  ten  weeks,  lia 
recently  been  suffering  owing  to  the  wet  weather  and  the 
cramped  position. 

Before  setting  out  to  relieve  Etshowe,  Lord  Chelmsfoi 
requested  Colonel  Wood  to  make  a  diversion  from  Kaii 
bula  to  distract  the  Zulus'  attention  from  his  column. 

From  the  end  of  January,  when  the  Kambula  positic 
was  taken  up,  till  the  middle  of  March,  Colonel  Buller  \vi( 
his  Mounted  men  harried  all  the  military  kraals  within  H 
days'  long  distance  ride  of  Kambula,  his  destruction  of  tl 
Makulusi  Kraal  being  felt  by  the  Zulus  as  a  great  humilii 
tion. 

On  March  12tb,  Luneberg,  held  by  a  small  garr 
son  corps,  had  been  reinforced  by  four  companies  ( 
the  80th  (2nd  South  Staffordshire)  Regiment,  and  w: 
about  to  receive  a  fifth  company  coming  from  Dcrli; 
When  only  five  miles  from  Luneberg,  the  Intombe  riv( 
rising  suddenly,  prevented  the  company  crossing,  and  ii 
hour  before  daylight,  March  13th,  in  a  thick  mist,  all  tl 
company  was  destroyed  except  12  men.  They  wero  ei 
camped  on  the  west  bank,  nearer  to  Luneberg,  and  un(l( 
Sergeant  Booth,  who  behaved  admirably,  though  clothe 
pursued  by  Zulus  who  swam  the  river  like  otter  hoiiuc 
in  their  desire  for  blood,  retreated  for  three  miles  tint 
supports  came  out  from  the  garrison. 

On  March  13th,  Uhamu,  Cetywayo's  half-brother,  arrivf 
in  Kambula  camp,  under  arrangements  made  by  Captai 
Norman  McLeod,  who  was  acting  under  Colonel  Wood,  ; 
his  Assistant  for  political  affairs  in  Swaziland.  Np: 
morning  Uhamu  asked  the  Colonel  if  he  would  be  kir 
enough  to  fetch  out  from  Zululand  his  wives,  of  whicli  1 
did  not  know  the  number,  but  estimated  them  to  bo  aboi 
three  hundred.    The  Colonel  started  next  day,  escorted  I 
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Colonel  BuUer,  with  350  horsemen,  and  300  of  Uhamu's  2»iu  w.,. 
men,  who  had  fought  against  us  at  Isandhlwana.  The  dis-  >•'» 
tance  m  a  straight  line  to  Uhamu's  head  kraal  near  the 
sources  of  the  Mkusi  river,  is  45  miles  in  the  heart  of 
Znluland,  the  goat  tracks  over  mountains  necessitating' 
slow  movement.  It  was  known  that  there  were  four  reei- 
ments,  about  10,000  men,  assembled  at  Ulundi,  only  a  lone 
day  B  march  from  where  Uhamu's  wives  were  located,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  trust  to  the  loyalty  of  the  tribe  that  they 
Brmsh  fo^''""''^^  *^^  intelligence  of  the  coming  of  the 

Next  day   between  1,000  and  1,100  women  and  children  L«..b.rK 
.71^.^,?*  ^'!i-^°'*  "^^"^^^  ^  °»"^«  b«^«re  sunset,  «.me 

lil^T*"'^^''  °'  *•»«  *^«^"°»°  a°d  the  Mourned  troops 
proceeded  to  Luneberg  to  raid  the  kraals,  and  destroy  cZs 

S^twt  .h'  S'""'^?  ^.^^^^  ^"«''  and'returned  on^MaS 
26th ;  for  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  South  Africa  had  writ 
ten  to  Colonel  Wood  asking  him  to  make  a  demonstrJtJJn 
against  the  enemy  in  the  north  of  Zululand,  whUe  he  fed  a 
column  to  relieve  Etshowe. 

wouw'TtL^*^h;  Tr'°^  *^  t*^"^  Chelmsford  that  he  Th. 
ITr^h  ilf        !■    ^^*°^    *""    ^^^    Inhlobane    Mountain    '-Wob.-. 
March  28th,  mentioned  that  his  last  news  from  spies  at 
Ulundi   showed   that   the   bulk   of   Cetywayo's  army   was 
leaving  March  27th  to  atta<.k  Kambula,   and  S  red 
ments  comprised  of  Coast  tribes  only  had  been  sent  to 
oppose  the  march  of  British  troops  to  Etshowr 

iftis  information  was  accurate  at  the  moment  it  whs 

/luiu  King,  although  his  army  had  not  been  "  doctored  " 

eft"' Th"  Grea?  P^  '''?,  ^"'.^  ''''''''  ^^^  '^«  ^^^  "o^v 
leit      The  Great  Place  "  early  March  25th. 

Inh?otne  i^tl*?**  ^'"^T^  ^"^  *^«  *^°«P«  *«  «tt«<=k  the 
R„«Iif  .  *^°  ^°^^*'  *'*^  ^««te''°  force  under  Colonel 
Russell  was  to  assemble  to  the  south-west  of,  and  cUmb  to 

mm  rif  wrto*^''  .*'^  r°*^^"'  ^^  ^-^  ^'- 1^ 

mr^Zh  /  *•*  ^^^^  *  demonstration  only,  while  500 

mounted  troops,  under  Colonel  Duller,  made  a  rell  attack 

Rusi  i-rf  ""**''^'^*^°^^^y  «^  the  mountain      Co  2 

SeGermrs%unLl.T/',^^^"^   ^•'"'^^^   i°f«^" 
««  uermans  (under  Colonel  Schermbrucker,  from  Keis- 
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kamahoek,  King  William's  Town,  who  originally  euUst 
for  the  Crimea  War),  and  the  first  battalion  of  Wooc 
Native  Irregulars,  1,000  strong,  and  300  of  Uhamu's  tril 
Colonel  Wood  foreshadowed  in  his  orders  the  possibili 
of  the  troops  being  surprised  when  on  top  of  the  mountai 
and  ordered  both  attacking  forces  to  send  scouting  part 
forward  towards  Ulundi. 

The  two  columns  left  Kambula  at  midday,  March  27i 

the  western  column  bivouacking  five  miles  from  the  som 

western  extremity  of  the  mountain,  while  Colonel  Bnl 

bivouacked  to  the  south  of  it,  changing  his  position  tw 

during  the  night  to  guard  against  surprise.    Colonel  Wo 

joined  the  bivouac  of  the  western  column  at  nightfall,  Mai 

27th,  with  his  Chief  Staff  Officer,  Captain  the  Hononra 

Ronald  Campbell,  Coldstream  Guards,  Lieutenant  Lyso 

90th   Light   Infantry,   aide-de-camp,   and   Mr.    L.   Llo; 

Political  Agent  and  interpreter,  with  the  Colonel's  persoi 

escort,  ten  90th  Mounted  Light  Infantry,  and  half  a  do; 

mounted  Zulus,  under  Umtonga,  who  was  half-brother 

Cetywayo  and  to  Uhamu.    The  Colonel  there  met  Piet  V 

w  ho,  with  his  Burghers,  was  to  guide  Redvers  Buller  up 

mountain,  and  Mr.  Potter,  commanding  the  Ist  Battal 

Wood's  Irregulars,  who  had  often  been  to  the  top  of 

Inhlobane.    Colonel  Wood  discussed  with  these  two  So 

Africans  the  possibility  of  retreating  over  the  It.yout^ 

Nek  in  the  possible,  though  improbable,  event  of  tho  Z 

army   appearing  under  the   mountain   while  the   I?rii 

troops  were  on  top  of  it,  and  he  was  satisfied  from  tl 

statements  that  a  retreat  over  the  north  face  of  the  ra 

was  feasible.  ,     ,       , 

Colonel  Buller  at  the  break  of  dawn  clamberea  ii] 
goat  path,  guided  by  Piet  Uys,  and  gained  the  sum 
with  slight  loss,  Lieutenant  Baron  von  Stettercrou 
two  men  only  being  killed.  The  surprise  was  compl 
and  the  Makulusi  were  swept  off  the  summit,  hiding  on 
nearly  precipitous  faces  in  caves  and  under  rocks  on 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  mountain. 

Colonel  Wood  rode  eastwards  at  3  a.m.  from  tlio  bivc 
of  the  Western  Column,  and  just  before  darliplit  m( 
squadron  of  Irregular  horse,  which  had  lost  touch j 
the  remainder  of  Buller's  men  during  their  change 
bivouac  during  the  night.     The  squadron  was  procee( 
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westwards,   and  Colonel   Wood,   ordering  it   to  counter-  ZuiaWar, 
march,  directed  it  to  march  to  the  sound  of  firing,  which  "'•• 
was  now  andible  to  the  northeast  of  the  mountain ;  just  JVj  . 
as  the  day  was  breaking  the  outlines  of  men  of  Colonel    '  *  •"* 
Buller's   leading   squadron   were  visible,   as   they   passed 
up  a  path  on  the  mountain. 

The  squadron  had  been  directed  to  trot  out,  but  when 
it  got  under  fire  its  progress  became  so  slow  that  Colonel 
Wooc  with  his  Personal  Escort  passed  and  preceded  it  by 
two  hundred  yards. 

The  track,  which  had  hitherto  been  well  marked  by 
trodden-down  grass  and  the  bodies  of  horses,  now  passing 
over  hard  rock  was  difficult  to  distinguish.  Colonel  Wood, 
coming  under  close  fire,  instinctively  led  directly  towards 
the  rocks  whence  the  bullets  came,  thus  missing  the  easier 
gradient  up  which  Buller's  men  had  ridden.  The  ground 
was  now  steep  and  very  rugged,  so  the  Colonel  dismounted 
his  White  and  Black  escort,  putting  their  horses  in  a  sheep 
kraal,  the  walls  of  which  were  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
high. 

The  Colonel  led  up  the  face  of  the  mountain,  pulling  his 
horse  after  him,  and  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Lloyd.  The 
squadron  behi-d,  except  some  few  men  who  followed  Colonel 
Wood,  dismounted,  and  opened  fire.  A  Zulu,  rising  from 
behind  a  rock  close  at  hand,  aiming  at  the  Colonel's  body, 
shot  Mr.  Lloyd  through  the  backbone,  and  while  Captain 
Campbell  was  carrying  him  down  the  mountain,  the  Colonel 
advanced  higher  up,  until  a  Zulu,  firing  at  close  range  from 
under  a  rock,  killed  his  horse,  which,  in  falling,  knocked  him 
over. 

Colonel  Wood  now  decided  that  the  face  of  the  mountain 
above  him  was  unclimbable,  and  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
horses,  directing  Captain  Campbell  to  order  the  Irregulars  to 
clear  out  the  Zulus,  who  were,  he  believed,  but  a  few,  from 
the  rocks  and  caves  whc-  ?  they  had  shot  the  Colonel's  horse. 
Captain  Campbell  bar  failed  to  induce  the  Irregulars 
to  advance,  himself  n.^  forward,  accompanied  by  Lieu- 
tenant Lysons,  Privates  Fowler  and  Walkinshaw,  the 
latter  being  the  Colonel's  bugler,  and  two  other  90th  men. 
The  Colonel  called  Walkinshaw  back,  requiring  his  help 
to  support  Mr.  Lloyd,  who  was  then  dying. 

Captain  Campbell  led  the  small  party  up  a  narrow  pas- 
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sage  only  two  feet  wide  for  eeveral  yards,  between  rockfi 
feet  high,  and  was  looldng  down  into  a  cave  when  ho  « 
shot  dead  by   a   Zulu.     Lieutenant   Lysons  and   Privs 
Fowler,  passing  over  the  body,  fired  into  the  cave,  fn 
which  the  Zulus  fled  by  another  exit. 

Bugler  Walkinshaw,  entirely  unmoved  by  the  danp 
assisted  Colonel  Wood  to  place  the  bodies  of  the  t^ 
oi&cers  across  the  Colonel's  bat  pony,  while  the  escc 
sheltered  from  a  fire  which  in  a  few  minutes  killed 
out  of  the  28  ponies  belonging  to  the  ofBcers,  and  t 
Colonel's  White  and  Black  escorts. 

The  bodies  of  the  two  officers  were  buried  200  jar 
lower  down,  where  some  soil  permitted  a  grave  to  I)c  ma 
by  using  the  blades  of  assegais.  The  Colonel  read  t 
Burial  Service  from  Mrs.  Campbell's  Prayer  Book,  win 
he  had  borrowed  from  Captain  Campbell.  It  was  in 
wallet  under  the  dead  horse  higher  up  the  mountain^  fc 
Walkinshaw,  climbing  the  steep  rise,  under  close  fire,  li 
brought  down  the  saddle. 

The  squadron  of  Irregulars  now  regained  Colonel  Biillei 
track,  without  further  casualties;  it  had  lost  only  six  m 
killed,  and  seven  wounded,  in  the  half-hour  that  it  w 
under  fire.  Colonel  Buller  had  by  this  time  cleared  t 
enemy  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  Colonel  Wn 
marched  back  westwards,  taking  with  him  a  wonnd 
man,  whom  he  saw  lying  on  the  grass,  and  his  escorts,  t 
Natives  driving  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  tra 
which  he  had  followed,  on  his  outward  journey,  lod  \mi 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Inhlobane,  having  on  its  left 
high  hill,  farther  to  the  southward. 

Colonel  Wood,  although  he  believed  the  Zulu  army  ;v 
still  twenty-four  hours  distant,  as  a  matter  of  preoauti 
sent  Umtonga  up  the  height  to  the  south.  Umtonga  d 
mounted  just  short  of  the  crest,  and  waved  his  hand 
energetically  as  to  indicate  danger ;  and  the  Colonel  canti 
ing  up,  saw  below  him  five  dense  columus  of  Zulus,  inovi 
across  a  valley,  and  heading  for  Eambula. 

The  sheep  and  the  goats  were  now  abandoni^d,  t 
wounded  man,  given  in  charge  of  one  of  the  porsoi 
escort,  90th  Light  Infantry,  was  sent  direct  to  Kambi 
camp,  about  twenty  miles  distant,  where  he  arrived  saf* 
on  Colonel  Wood's  bat  pony. 
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The  Colonel  sent  his  aide-decamp,  Lieuteaant  Lysooft,  ZuIuWm, 
to  the  officer  commanding  the  western  column,  with  the  *''*' 
following   written   order :    "  Below   the   Inhlobane,    10.30  J^oh 
A.M.,  28-3-79.— There  is  a  large  army  coming  this  way  from    *  *  *"• 
the  South.    Get  into  position  on  the  Zunguin  Nek.— E.  W." 

The  plateau  forming  the  top  of  the  mountain,  which 
Colonel  BuUer'a  force  had  cleared  of  the  enemy,  was  150 
feet  higher  than  the  lower  plateau  on  which  the  western 
column  was  demonstrating,  but  each  commanding  officer 
had  seen  the  advancing  Zulu  army  an  hour  and  a  half 
before  Colonel  Wood  caught  sight  of  it,  he  being  then  on 
a  track  1,000  feet  below  the  crest  of  the  mountain.  Colonel 
Duller  was  engaged  at  the  moment  in  covering  the  descent 
of  Captain  Barton,  Coldstream  Guards,  who  was  taking  a 
party  of  23  Frontier  Light  Horse  down  the  eastern  slope, 
by  which  he  had  ascended,  in  order  to  bury  Baron  von 
Stettercron  and  two  men,  killed  before  the  squadrons 
gained  the  crest.  Barton  was  already  halfway  down 
when  BuUer  saw  the  advancing  Zulu  army,  then  at  least 
five  miles  distant,  and  sending  word  to  Barton  to  "  retire 
by  the  right  of  the  mountain,"  meaning  over  the  Ityen- 
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teks  Nek,  drew  off  his  troopg  to  the  western  end  of  th 
summit,  overlooking  the  lower  plateau,  which  had  hv 
hitherto  occupied  by  the  column  making  the  demonetri 
tion.  The  officer  commanding  it  had  by  this  time  receive 
Colonel  Wood's  order. 

The  Zunguin  Nek  is  a  oaddle-back  feature,  which  coi 
nects  the  Zunguin  and  Inhlobane  Mountains,  and  in  thi\ 
direction,  which  was  the  nearest  line  of  retreat  to  Kaa 
bula  camp,  many  captured  cattle  had  been  driven  by  Wood' 
Ist  Regiment  Native  Irregulars. 

The  officers  commanding  the  western  column,  mi^tnl 
ing  the  position  of  the  Zunguin  Nek,  trotted  five  miles  t 
the  west,  and  thus  lost  the  opportunity  of  assisting  Co1od< 
Buller's  retreat,  and  that  of  the  Ist  Battalion  Wood 
Irregulars,  who  were  making  for  the  nek,  under  Majc 
Leet,  13th  Light  Infantry.  His  men,  with  some  ( 
Ubamu's,  stuck  to  the  cattle,  which  they  were  unwillin 
to  abandon.  Captain  Potter,  a  Colonial  officer,  and  Ltei 
tenant  Williams,  58th  (2nd  Northamptonshire)  Begiuicn 
and  about  80  of  Uhamu's  men,  were  killed;  they  stoG 
bravely  by  their  White  officers,  one  of  Uhamu's  Indnuai 
or  head  men,  being  killed  alongside  Captain  Potter  ti 
Makulusi,  and  part  of  the  Nodwengn  Begiment,  who  Im 
been  attached  to  the  Makulusi  for  the  defence  of  the  Inbh 
bane  Mountain.  It  was  these  men  who  inflicted  all  the  lot 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Inhlobane,  for  the  mai 
body  of  the  Zulu  army,  exhausted  by  a  long  march,  iiev( 
got  into  action,  baiting  on  a  stream  near  the  site  of  \slu 
is  now  the  town  of  Vryheid. 

When  Colonel  BuUer  fell  back  to  the  western  end  ( 
the  upper  plateau  of  the  mountain  he  selected  some  gnc 
shots,  and  sending  all  the  other  men  down  a  preeipitoi 
goat  path,  held  back  the  Makulusi,  who,  seeing  the  ni 
coming  army,  had  emerged  from  their  caves,  and  \vci 
attacking  to  recover  their  cattle.  Piet  Uys  and  h 
sons  remained  with  Buller  until  the  bulk  of  the  men  ha 
got  nearly  down  to  the  lower  plateau,  and  then  descendtM 
The  track  was  so  steep  that  when  Colonel  W'ood  revisitc 
the  mountain,  fifteen  months  later,  he  drove,  as  an  expcr 
ment,  six  ponies  loose  down  the  track,  and  only  one  rcach( 
the  bottom  without  a  fall  of  heels  over  head. 

Several  Zulus  reached  the  lower  plateau  before  Colon 
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Buller  and  Plet  Uy«.    The  latter  waa  actually  on  the  lower  ^*^^"' 
plateau  when,  seeing  his  youngest  son  could  not  get  hia  j^ 
pony  down,  Piet  went  to  his  assistance,  and  though  he  i.ki«bM« 
succeeded  in  getting  the  pony  down,  he  was  himself  killed 
by  a  Zulu.     Bedveps  Buller  was  the  last  White  man  to 
leave  the  summit,  and  when  near  the  lower  plateau  he 
twice  went  back  into  a  crowd  of  Zulus,  each  time  rescuing 
a  White  man.    He  and  Colonel  Wood  met  on  the  Zunguin 
Nek  late  in  the  afternoon,  reaching  camp  at  sundown,  for 
both  had  remained  out  in  hopes  of  saving  stragglers. 

The  squadron,  which  had  been  engaged  near  Colonel 
Wood  in  the  early  morning,  and  Captain  Barton's  25  men, 
Frontier  Light  Horse,  were  nearly  all  killed.  The  squadron 
had  remained  under  the  eastern  end  of  the  mountain,  where 
it  was  overtaken  by  some  mounted  men  and  active  Zulus  of 
the  Ngobamakosi  Regiment,  and  fought  till  the  last  man 
was  killed  at  the  top  of  the  Ityenteka  Nek. 

When  Captain  Barton  got  Colonel  BuUer's  warning 
message,  having  buried  his  comrades  who  had  fallen  in  the 
capture  of  the  mountain  at  daybreak,  not  appreciating  that 
in  military  language  "  Retire  by  the  right  "  meant  right 
hand  as  the  attack  was  made,  he  rode  westwards  around 
the  track  followed  by  Colonel  Wood  an  hour  earlier.  When 
nearly  as  far  as  the  western  end  of  the  lower  plateau,  but 
80  feet  below  it,  he  was  headed  by  the  Right-hand  column 
of  the  on-coming  Zulu  army,  and  endeavoured  to  fight  his 
way  through  it. 

After  losing  some  men,  seeing  the  dense  masses  in  front 
of  him,  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  although  several  of  his 
men  were  killed  by  the  Ngobamakosi  Regiment,  he  and 
Lieutenant  Poole,  with  about  twelve  troopers,  got  down 
the  Ityenteka  Nek,  a  continuation  of  the  Inhlobane,  and 
three  miles  to  the  eastward  of  it,  and  nearly  reached  the 
Manzana  river.  Lieutenant  Poole's  horse  being  exhausted, 
Captain  Barton  took  Poole  up  behind  him  on  the  saddle. 
His  horse  also  being  nearly  exhausted,  began  to  fail,  and 
the  two  men  dismounting,  walked  in  ditferont  directions. 
Lieutenant  Poole  was  killed  immediately. 

Chicheeli,  a  mounted  officer  of  the  Ngobamakosi  brought 
up  at  a  mission  station,  recognised  Barton  from  his  noble 
bearing  as  an  officer,  and  having  already  killed  seven 
White  men,  now  remembered  Cetywayo's  order  to  bring 
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■ome  offlcen  to  Ulnndi  ai  prinonen.  Laying  down  1 
aMcgal,  Chicheeli  made  signa  to  Captain  Barton  to  si 
render,  and  he,  patting  away  bii  piitol  and  raiiiiut;  1 
liat,  advanced  towards  tlie  Natiye,  when  a  Zulu  shot  (a 
tain  Barton  in  the  back,  and  then  Chicheeli,  who  intomi 
to  take  Barton  priioner,  unable  to  control  his  navone  i 
■tlncts,  ran  in  and  aMegaied  him.  These  details  wore  ;;iv( 
by  Chicheeli  to  Colonel  Wood  fifteen  months  later,  wLod  I 
pointed  out  the  body  for  burial. 

Boon  after  0  p.m.,  during  a  violent  rain  and  bail  sUm 
Colonel  Boiler,  bearing  that  some  stragglers  were  a  fo 
miles  east  of  Kambula  camp,  rode  out  with  led  horseg  ui 
brought  them  in.  Buller  well  deserved  the  V.C.  he  wi 
for  his  conspicuous  bravery  that  day. 

The  losses  susUined  on  the  28th  were  heavy.  Of  tl 
400  Europeans  engaged,  92  were  killed  and  seven  woumki 
200  of  Wood's  Regiment  were  killed  in  the  retreat  from  tl 
Inhlobane. 
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CHAPTER    IV 

THE  BATTLB  OP  KAMBULA,  MARCH  29tb,  1879 

Colonel  Wood'!   Military  Prtcaulloni— Tlie    Burghtri   Leuve  tho   Column— 
The  Zulu  Advance— The  Spirit  of  the  Zului  Crushed  at  Kambula. 

THE  Datchmen  In  Kambnla  camp,  when  they  went  to  ^'•■•' 
■leep  on  the  night  of  March  28th,  were  depressed,  for  p,**^  ^^ 
in  such  fighting  as  they  had  «cen,  or  heard  of,  with  iuak>i* 
Native  tribes  a  low  of  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  White  men 
engaged  had  never  occurred,  and  there  were-  practically  no 
wounded,  all  who  fell  being  ripped  up  according  to  the  Zulu 
custom.    This  is  not  done  from  a  savage  instinct,  but  from 
superstition.    Bodies  exposed  to  the  hot  South  African  sun 
naturally  swell  up,  and  the  Zulus  believe  thn*  unless  they 
open  out  the  entrails  of  the  man  they  have  slum,  their  own 
stomachs  rill  swell  in  proportion  as  does  that  of  their 
victim. 

Colom  vVood  was  urged  to  "  stand  to  arms "  all 
night:  this  he  declined  to  do,  but  ' '^  visited  the  ad- 
vanced sentries  twice  during  the  niyiu  he  had  done 
nightly  without  fail  since  January  2nd.  lad  always 
practised  in  the  column  Wellington's  syisiem  of  the 
Peninsular  War,  which  he  had  followed  throughout  the 
Galka  War  of  1878  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  in  Zululand 
up  to  that  date.  In  his  column  all  troops  stood  to  arms, 
and  ammunition  boxes  were  opened  one  hour  before  day- 
light, and  on  any  "  Alarm  "  by  day  without  warning  the 
tents  could  be  struck,  and  every  man  who  was  in  camp 
be  on  his  post  within  one  and  a  half  mnutes  from  the 
bugle  being  sounded.  Colonel  Wood  re;,  led  to  his  dis- 
satisfied advisers  that  no  one  could  mo"  J5,000  men  to 
attack  by  night  over  a  roadless  country. 

During  the  night,  28th-29th,  both  battalions  of  Wood's 
native  Irregulars,  2,000  in  number,  and  Uhamu's  300  men, 
disappeared,  the  only  Blacks  remaining  in  camp  being  the 
six  border  Zulus  per  company  of  the  two  British  battalions, 
who  had  been  attached  since  the  force  crossed  the  border. 
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Boon  after  daylight  the  borghen,  except  10,  who  Itav; 
hired  wagoni  to  the  column,  did  not  like  to  leave  tb 
property^  came  to  Colonpl  Wood  and  aiked  leave  to 
home.  They  bad  bevu  brought  out  with  the  Column  a 
kept  with  it  entirely  by  the  influence  of  Piet  Uy«,  tb 
Cummandant,  and  now  that  he  wii  dead  they  were  iittc 
dispirited.  Thoy  trekked  immediately  they  bad  thai 
hand*  with  Colonel  Wood,  and  the  miit,  fortunately 
them,  Kreened  their  wagoni  until  they  had  got  far  euoii 
away  to  be  out  of  eight  of  the  Zulu  army. 

All  the  boreei  in  camp  were  luffering  from  ovrrwu 
for  the  Mounted  troop*  and  the  8taff  bad  ridden  fur,  a 
■ometimea  faat,  daily  since  March  13th,  when  they  went 
Luneberg,  the  Stalf  returning  the  same  day,  a  distunco 
90  miles.  On  the  following  day  the  horses  went  45  mi 
into  Utaamu's  country,  taking  a  day  and  a  half  for  1 
return  journey.  On  the  following  day  they  were  taken 
a  raid  to  Lunclterg,  and  had  been  under  the  saddle  tn 
11  A.M.  March  27tb,  to  7  p.m.  March  '2Ht\\. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  state  of  thei  exhniisti( 
it  was  necessary  to  locate  the  Zulu  army,  test  it  luii 
move  towards  Utrecht  as  soon  as  the  mist  cleared,  m  Co 
mundant  Raaf,  with  u  small  patrol,  went  out  at  I)  \.j 
when  the  fog  seemed  to  be  lifting,  and  at  11  a.m.  lie  v 
joined  by  one  of  Ubamu's  men,  who,  having  Ikcii  ..m 
taken  the  previous  day  when  retreating  from  the  Iiililoltni 
hid  his  British  head  badge,  joined  and  bivouacked  wi 
Cetywayo's  army.  Next  morning,  on  seeing  Rnaf's  jpan 
under  pretence  of  fetching  water,  he  ran  to  the  roniniaii 
ant  and  reported  that  the  Zulu  army  was  aliout  to  advam 
and  would  attack  the  camp  at  Kambula  at  the  Koldiei 
dinner  hour. 

Cetywayo's  army,  under  command  of  his  Prime  Mil 
ster,  Nmyamane,  and  Tyingwayo,  came  fully  in  sight 
11.30  A.M.,  when  still  seven  miles  distant :  they  advauc 
generally  in  a  northwesterly  direction,  and  wlieu  Lavii 
surmounted  the  plateau  they  extended  to  their  atta 
formation;  they  covered  a  frontage  of  12  miles. 

The  main  laager  of  the  camp  of  No.  4  column  was  lie 
on  the  Left  front  and  flank  by  the  90th  Light  Infantr 
Half  the  front  and  the  Right  flank  was  guarded  hy  ti 
13th  Light  Infantry,  the  Mounted  men  holding  tlit-  ifi 
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face  of  the  iMger.  The  redoubt  wai  hi^ld  by  a  company 
of  eacb  of  the  battalions,  the  cattle  laager  on  the  RtKht 
frunt  being  occupied  by  a  company  of  the  13th.  Two  guns 
were  mounted  in  the  front  face  of  the  redoubt,  and  the 
other  four  came  into  action  on  the  ridge  on  which  the  re- 
doubt itood,  between  it  and  the  main  laager;  when  the 
lAftt  front  and  flank  were  heavily  attacked  the  toom«  were 
unhooked,  and  pot  intide  the  laager.  The  ofBcerH  were  in- 
Htructed  that  when  the  Zulus  came  up  cloic  In  maue«,  the 
);un  detachments  were  to  retire  to  the  shelter  of  the  wagons, 
but  in  the  result  the  guns  were  fought  and  the  gun  detach- 
ments stood  in  the  ui)cn  throughout  the  battle. 

The  Zulu  army  approaching  presented  a  magnificent 
night,  the  23,500  men  moving  towards  the  laager  in  regular 
order,  and  in  the  normal  Zulu  a^^ack  formaLlon  :  two  horns 
in  advance  of  the  flanks,  and  a  dense  mass  back  in  the  centre. 
The   main   body   was   still    three   mile*   distant    when 
Colonel  BuUer  suggested  that  he  should  go  out  and  goad 
it  into  making  an  isolated  and  premature  attack.     Can- 
tering out  in  a  south-easterly  direction  at  1.30  p.m.,  he 
dismounted  his  men  when  half  a  mile  from  the  Zulus,  on 
whom  he  opened  a  brisk  fire.    The  Nokenke  Regiment  con- 
tinued its  march,  the  leading  companies  making  for  some 
cattle,  grazing  behind  the  laager,  but  the  Uml)onambi  and 
Umcltyu  Regiments,   9,500  strong,   losing  patience  under 
the  galling  flre  of  Colonel  Boiler's  men,  charged  Impetu- 
ously forward,  when  Colonel  BuUer,  remounting,  retired 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  again  on  three  separate  occasions 
repeated   his   firing,    end    retreating    tactics.     When    the 
Zulus  were  within  a  quarter  of  o  mile  of  the  camp  Colonel 
Duller  brought  his  men  at  the  gallop  inside  the  laager, 
taking  up  the  defence  of  its  rear  face. 

The  Zulus  advanced  with  all  the  courage  of  brave  men 
who  had  never  been  beaten,  and  who,  moreover,  had  had 
no  experience  of  the  effects  of  modern  firearms.  The  90th 
Light  Infantry,  on  whom  the  attack  of  the  two  Zulu  corps 
fell,  fired  only  by  word  of  command,  aiming  low  and  very 
steadily;  as  did  the  13th  Light  Infantry  later  when  the 
right  front  and  flank  of  tb'>  position  was  attacked ;  indeed 
the  expenditure  of  amm  litiou  throughout  the  engage- 
ment, including  the  pur^jit,  six  hours'  fighting  in  all, 
averaged  only  33  rounds  per  man  in  the  whole  column. 
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The  Umbonambi  and  Umcityn  Regiments  came  under  t 
moat  dcBtructive  fire  when  they  were  within  400  yards  o1 
four  guns  standing  on  the  ridge,  under  command  of  liieu 
tenants  Bigge  (Lord  Stamfordham)  and  Frederick  g1ad( 
(the  late  Major-General).  Those  poured  case-shot  in(o  tin 
advancing  mass,  which  was  smitten  by  the  fire  of  the  90tl 
in  front  and  by  the  two  guns  under  Lieutenant  Nicholsor 
in  the  redoubt,  as  well  as  by  the  two  companies  in  tht 
work  which  enfiladed  the  Umcityu  advance.  The  oontiu 
uous  storm  of  missiles  made  success  for  the  Zulu  attack  on 
that  front  impossible.  The  brave  savages  charged  8trai<;lit 
forward  without  attempting  to  use  the  few  rifles  they  had 
taken  at  Isandhlwana.  When  a  chief  fell  men  ran  to  liis 
assistance,  but  practically  no  Zulu  who  got  within  m 
yards  of  the  main  laager  remained  alive.  No  formed  body 
got  to  within  50  yards  of  the  wagons  at  any  time,  tlioiifjii 
isolated  Zulus  managed  to  run  up  nearer;  but  the  Inilk  uf 
these  grand  savages  were  shot  between  200  and  400  yards 
distance. 

Colonel  Wood,  relieved  of  all  anxiety  as  to  the  attack 
of  the  Left  flank,  was  enabled  to  give  his  undivided  atten- 
tion to  that  which  he  saw  was  now  impending  from  tlie 
ravine,  the  springs  in  which  are  the  source  of  the  Uin.olosi 
river.  One  company  of  the  Ngobamakosi,  moving  ii|»  the 
ravine  above  the  river's  source,  occupied  some  rubbish- 
heaps  on  the  plateau  on  which  the  main  laager  stood.  The 
refuse  from  the  Horse  lines,  an  accumulation  of  two  months, 
from  the  hot  sun  acting  on  the  heavy  dew  which  fell  niptlitlv. 
had  caused  a  rich  crop  of  mealies  to  sprout  forth  about  four 
feet  high,  thus  giving  the  company  of  Zulus  so  much  cover 
as  to  render  them  immune  from  the  fire  of  the  Rear  face 
of  the  laager.  It  was  this  company  which  somewhat  latpr 
inflicted  the  loss  on  the  two  companies  of  the  DOtli  wlicu 
returning  from  their  successful  charge  across  its  front. 

The  Colonel  was  obliged  to  withdraw  the  company  of 
the  13th  posted  in  the  right  rear  of  the  cattle  laager,  as 
Zulus  were  all  round  the  men,  and  from  where  he  stood 
he  could  see  at  some  distance  higher  up  the  ravine  masses 
of  the  Ngobamakosi,  whom  the  leaders  were  trying  to  iiidnop 
to  leave  the  ravine  and  rush  the  laager.  Some  30  men  did 
climb  forward,  and  Colonel  Wood,  in  consequence,  sout 
Captain   Maude,   Captain   Campbell's   successor  as  Chief 
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staff  Officer,  who  was  etanding  by  him,  to  order  out  two  z»iu  w«r, 
companies  of  the  90th  Light  Infantry,  under  Major  Hackett,  *"^* ' 
with  instructions  to  double  with  fixed  bayonets  over  the  slope  ''•■"'»"'• 
down  to  the  ravine,  and  then  to  fall  ba«k  as  soon  as  they  had 
driven  the  Zulus  over  the  edge  of  the  ravine. 

While  Captain  Maude  was  carrying  this  order,  Private 
Fowler,  who  was  lying  in  the  ditch  of  the  redoubt,  handing 
his  Swinburne-Henry  carbine  to  Colonel  Wood,  asked  him 
to  fire  at  an  Induna  (chief),  who,  waving  a  red  flag,  was 
cheering  on  the  Zulus  who  were  in  the  ravine  to  induce 
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them  to  charge  up  to  the  laager.  Colonel  Wood  shot  t 
man  dead,  and  his  place  being  taken  by  another,  killed  h 
with  a  third  shot ;  then  a  third  chief,  picking  up  the  lli 
waved  it,  while  kneeling  on  one  knee,  the  Colonel  killi 
him  with  a  fifth  bullet  in  succeBadon  of  fire. 

Just  at  this  moment  Major  Hackett's  two  compan 
appeared  and,  led  by  him  with  Lieutenant  Strong  so 
distance  in  front,  the  two  being  guided  by  Captain  Wo< 
gate  20  yards  in  advance  (killed  at  Spion  Kop,  Jaimn 
1900),  ran  straight  at  the  Zulus,  who  were  driven  back  ii 
the  ravine.  The  companies  retired  at  once,  as  ordered,  1 
the  Zulus,  firing  from  the  manure  heaps  mentioned  abo 
mortally  wounded  Lieutenant  Arthur  Bright,  and  kil 
Colour-Sergeant  Allen  of  his  company,  who,  having  h 
wounded  on  the  opening  of  the  attack  on  the  Left  flauk,  I 
been  bandaged  up,  and  *•  d  insisted  on  going  with  his  cc 
pany  in  the  charge.  Major  Hackett,  the  best  company  oflS 
in  the  battalion,  lost  both  his  eyes. 

At  5.30  P.M.  Colonel  Wood,  seeing  that  the  vigour 
the  Zulu  attack  was  lessening,  sent  Captain  Thurlow  s 
Waddy's  companies  of  the  13th  to  the  right  rear  of 
cattle  laager,  whence  they  drove  out  some  Zulus  who  w 
amongst  the  oxen,  and  he  took  Captain  Laye's  comp; 
from  the  Redoubt  to  the  edge  of  the  ravine,  where  all  th 
did  great  execution  with  the  bayonet  amongst  the  U 
Regiment,  who  were  now  absolutely  demoralised.  Cohi 
Wood  had  sent  a  note  to  Colonel  Redvers  Duller  at  5 
directing  him  to  take  out  the  mounted  men,  which  he  ( 
pursuing  until  nightfall,  killing  mainly  men  of  the  Ma 
lusi  tribe,  who  had  been  his  foes,  and  had  killed  100  of 
men  twenty-four  hours  earlier.  When  the  Ngobamal 
left  the  ravine  to  strike  the  nearest  line  in  retreat  bad 
the  Zunguin  Nek,  they  moved  in  masses  so  dense  as  to  1 
out  from  the  hillside  all  signs  of  green  grass,  and  suffc 
terribly  from  the  case-shot  of  the  guns  and  the  lire  of 
fantry  in  the  Redoubt.  The  bodies  of  Zulus  lying  deac 
close  to  the  laager  as  to  necessitate  burial  for  sanit 
reasons  numbered  884.  The  enemy  was  pursued  for  sc 
miles,  losing  betwen  2,000  and  3,000  men.  The  colu 
1,800  rifles  all  told,  lost  70  officers  and  men  killed 

wounded.  ,  ,      ,  /-  i* 

As  th2  results  of  incidents  m  the  two  days    fight 
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flunj  f'"»  <  li{»''Kc  up  to  'in-  iaager.     Cdlotifl  W«.<  . 
inau  .ifjul.  atul  !iis  pla^'o  Im-Id;'  tukf-n  by  aiiotfn  r 
With  a  tliird  '.lnvi  ;    ilu-ii  a  thinJ  cbif'f^  jiiikii.i; 
p,a''--«J  is.   uliil'»  kiU't'ling  <rii   one  kiHc,   ilu-  '  •.. 
liiui  ^virli  a  flf'L  I'ulltn  in  MU'ct-Ksioa  ol'  lirt'. 

Just   ftt    ilii.s   n.'Oir.cLr    M;'i'ir    ){!U'ki»tt's   tvvf.   ... 
apiM.iivd   v.bd.   If'rl   bv    hiLi    ^vir!;    ijicntcnaDt   S'-uxi; 
fUslituCi-  ia   iroiit,  lln-  '  ^Vi;  b'.i-.i^'  ?iJ!*'.i-<!  by  ('.n.f..:  • 
^,if<'  _'iJ  Tiir-'ls  in  lidvaiu.*'   (kiib'!   <*?   Sj.i«';i   K(»!.     ' 
l:)tMh,  rau  j.irai<;!ir  at  tlu-  Ziil;i«,  w.'io  v^■^■rt•  <;r  \  •  ■ 
!;:'•  ravin*-      T):c  (•<iiniwti3i''s  r-rinil  i'-'.  once-,  sis  ■■■■i  ■ 

L!:>;7'.;  .y    v, f^iiji.tiM    Lj'.UJ-'fuU'.i    Aiih'a-    Hrinl.t,     . 
« '.  - .  T.i  itiiy,    whd,   hi 

..         ■     iiMiu  k  oil  ♦!',(•  L'.-fi 
ii.  1  li  bu!M!,iJ!Hi  n\>.  i\n>}  hiitl  in<'i?ti-d  ;iii  j;fn:is;  »\i.: 
fifiny  iii  llf  !.hiir^-!      >fajiT  i£a<.-l-<Mt,  'W-  kst  •' ■.j;i|.'.': 
U:  i'u   !'!''■ '!i«»ti,  lic-i   !»)ili  !ii^-  cy"is. 

At   5..'i;   t  .M.   Coiotnl    V''(»'a],   8f*.'i'ip:    ll.iU.   tht     ■ 
;?ii'  Zulu  .iMnok  wtiH  b'^s-iiitiir.  M-ut  '';;;>(. tin  Tiiu: 
W,i<My"s  (:onjj»an!f.s  -'f  *hv    Hvi'.   tr.   ilit-   rij^hi    i' . 
c-iTtir  I;(;ij;<'r,  v  hi ur'.'  (ln-y  ilrov-  (•ut  m»)jv^  YAi'^i.- 
.'.'lun-^.^i    i'  •/,   aud   Iw   nx-k    (.'.!i>tiu»t    Lnvt   - 

uny.i  1^'-  ]  '<   iho  f'Jp.   ot'  til*.'  raviii'',  «!.•.■ 

di!    I'T'.ii    f\'«'carii>n    wnh   t!,>-    imy-'i.-i    ;iiii.-.    -' 
ll''ji;ir<i«';i..   w"!i(>  aut"  ndvi    absuSutoly  tlv'fio-  i'  .-    ■■ 

i!''''.-*:!.?!,-  :  •  :k-    I'i-it  ibi    liioiuUt'tl  iiit-r.    v.' 

i  ijrsiiiJi^  ''ifrr-!.    km.]!;;  inaiiiiy   u\i->. 

hmi  ?ru«-.  .  iK:' ii  L!>  *■("">!.  rtinl  iUi'l  ^    • 

•-  •   -s   »'.n!ii  r.      \V1k-u    f  ^' 

::,,....  ■'■  ifK*   i.<.';ii'«'s!    iilU'   :       ■ 

MM!  fr.in  'Ji«-  liiii  iS'i-^  "t  ^'''■'■■.'  i--":- 

!.Tri;.ly  (n-iti   c'l^      ,.     :  .'   •>!   ihf  Ki'""^    •''"'     '• 

tuiitrv   i'i  'be  UfbMiL.t  Tb*    K-.uJtis  of  Zu!'!-    . 

^•\v,^(^    to       ■  IT    rt^  !••    Hi:  >'^Si!.lU     b 

r^-.i'^'^T'H  ni»:  .'         •  -*^t-     '•'bf-  '.'lu-my   'iv:!;, 
mi)'-,    i'-fiiii;/    r.'--!\v.';!    .'.'««!   iin-.i    ;i.'A>0    l 
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Colonel  Redvers  BuUor;  Major  Leet,  13th  Light  Infantry  ZuiuW.r. 
Lieutenant  Lysons,  90th  Light  Infantry;  and  Private  Fow-  '"'•' 
ler,  90th  Light  Infantry,  received  the  Victoria  Cross.    Bugler  ''•"'*"'• 
Walkinshaw  received  the  Distinguished  Tonduct  Medal,  and 
would  have  been  recommended  for  the  Victoria  Cross  had 
not  Colonel  Wood  called  him  back  from  Captain  Ronald 
Campbell's  party  to  help  Lieutenant  Lloyd,  who  was  dyiii- 
Major  Leet,   13th  Ligljt   Infantry,   who  commanded  both 
battalions  of  Wood's  Irregulars,  had  dislocated  his  knee  a 
week  earlier  at  some  camp  athletic  sports,  and  us  he  could 
not  even  hobble.  Colonel  Wood  snggested  that  he  should 
remain  in  camp  with  the  other  battalion,  which  had  not 
Ih-'Cu    detailed    for    the    assault    on    the    Inhlobaue.      The 
Major  managed  to  ride  both  up  and  down  the  niountuin, 
aud  when  ou  the  lower  plateau  and  awiiy  from  the  mass  of 
pursuing  Zulus,  seeing  Lieutouant  Smith,  Frontier  Light 
Horse,  abojit  to  be  killed,  lie  rode  back,  resctied  him,  and 
putting  him  up  behind  the  saddle,  brought  him  away  in 
safety  on  his  liorse. 

It  was  impossible  in  tlie  Iieat  of  the  action  to  spare  any 
wouuded  Zulus  who  could  still  lire  their  guns,  as  they  were 
as  savage  as  wild  eats ;  one  man  of  the  Undi  corps,  who. 
although  severely  wounded,  was  sitting  up,  firing  at  (^olonel 
Wood  at  two  yards  distance,  killed  a  90th  man  who  was 
following  him  on  the  hillside  outside  the  redoubt. 

The  feeble  attack  of  12,000  'JJulus  on  our  sciuare  at 
Ulundi  4  months  later  indicated  how  the  spirit  of  the  armv 
bad  been  crushed  at  Kambula  Hill. 

At  nightfall  the  Colonel,  assembling  all  the  Border  Zulus 
attached  to  companies  of  the  infantry  battalions,  offered  a 
stick  of  tobacco  for  every  live  Zulu  they  would  bring  into 
camp,  and  at  daylight,  March  30th.  there  was  a  collection 
of  splendid  specimens  of  humanity,  from  the  more  intelli- 
gent of  whom  the  names  of  Corps,  regiments,  battalions, 
and  commanding  officers,  were  recorded,  showing  that  there 
were  23,500  present  in  the  battle.  It  is  nnuarkable  that  these 
grand  savages,  who  charged  with  such  heroic  determination 
at  the  opening  of  the  battle,  became  so  demoralised  after  five 
hours'  fighting  as  to  allow  themselves  to  be  killed  during  the 
pnrsiiit  without  offering  any  resistance. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  narratives  of  victors  and  van- 
quished agree,  but  the  Governor  of  Natal,  on  April  21st   re- 
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portiug  to  the  High  CommlMioner,  wrote:  "The  Znl 
account*,  in  conversation  with  our  natives,  of  the  H 
days'  lighting  with  Colonel  Wood  agree  with  the  piil 
lished  accounts  in  every  respect.  The  Zalu  losws  on  tl 
first  day  are  stated  to  have  been  severe,  the  Enroiwai 
who  fell  selling  their  lives  very  dearly." 

When  the  Flying  Column  rejoined  the  2nd  Divisio 
June  l«th,  having  been  buck  to  Natal,  it  escorted  61 
wagons,  and  having  deposited  their  loads  at  a  fort  whi( 
hud  been  constructed  by  the  2ud  Division,  it  resumed  1 
position  in  front,  which  it  maintained  until  after  the  Hatt 
of  Ulundi. 
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CHAPTER    V 

THE  BATTLE  OF  ULUNDI.  JULY  4.h,  1879 

Lord  Oiclms/ort  Advances  on   Ulundl-D.  feat  i.ml  C.ptun-  of  Cetvwavo- 

10RD  CHELMSFORD  mot  with  little  oppoHition  an  he  Aa....,  .. 
advanced    through    Zululand    with    oVnoral    Newd     Ul-"« 
gates  DiviHiou  and   the  Flying  Colnnin.     None  the 
le8«,  elaborate  precautions  wore  taken   to  ensure  again  J 
^urprise    the  Flying  Column,  whieh  moved  in  advan^..  o 
the  2nd   Division,   scouting  through   the  cuntrv  in  e  e  ^ 

o.  Uund  .    Here  laagers  were  formed,  and  on  lie  follow- 

'\:'j :  frd  fJ'rTii'r'^  -^  ^^  ^•'•"  »•''>•"'«  ^'-i-r 

fh.il  -^n^     "'""*"'  ^""'''"'  '"th  the  M.,uuted  men  of 
he  F^mg  Column,  crossed  the  river  and,  reconnoitring 

mTofV^  ""*'*'  ."^r"'^?**  '«  ^•^'*'°   three-quarters  o    a 
Sri      ^f*y^«y«'«  kraal.     Here  they  came  upon  a  Zulu 
ZL  Ti  T'*'  ^ompelloa  to  retire  hurried^^      Cololle 
Buller  had    however,  gained  valuable  information  regard- 

IJlundi'  ^  ^^^  ^'■**"°''  ^^^''^''  *^^  Umvolosi  and 

fnJ^'h?'^^  t'^"  '^''K  *^^'  *^^  '°''^"  ^"^y  of  the  British 

by  tie  ir2it"h'r' *'%'■'"''■'  '^"'^"^'  ''''  ^^'"P  '^••'"'-"-'l 
by    he  lst-24th  Regiment,  a  company  of  Engineers,  and  a 

the  Z,T-    ^^'  ^i-""«  *^"''"""  '^'^1  ^''^^  '"'-""o--    Later 
the  whole  force  was  formed  into  a  hollow  8,,uare,  the  front 

half  composed  of  the  Flying  Column,  the  rear  half  o  tie 
2nd  Division.  The  ammunition  wagons,  etc..  were  nlaced 
ZZcea'T  "M'"'  ^''""^"  '"^  ""'  f'>-»tion  X  Iroops 
jaeor^oumi^."'^^'  "'  '"""'  """••'  ••"'"'"""•'•^^  ^•'*'  '•^■ 
Large  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  seen  coming  from  the 

2eR;2''"'?V\""'^  ^^"•^''^'  ''^■^••'■^  '  '■''■  tt  c^ah-v 
on  tde  Right  and  Left  retired  inside  the  square.    The  Zulu 
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M.W.f.     •dvtnc.  wai  made  with  determination  by  some  corp«.  bn 

Sr.:    •     Se  regiments  came  on  in  a  hurri.^,  di»oi:derly  manner 

">-'»  which  contrasted   strangely   with   the   methodical,   h had, 

order  in  which  they  hud  advanced  at  Kambula  ou  Man 

29th,  for  now  not  only  battalions,  but  regiments,  bcnuu 

mixed  up  before  they  cnme  under  Are. 

Individual  men  mam  god  to  get  within  30  yard »  ot  th 
rear  face  of  the  square,  but  everywhere  else  the  attaik  wa 
checked  by  artillery  fire  and  the  steady  volleys  of  tho  u 
fantry,  which  proved  so  effective  that  in  less  than  half  a 
hour  the  enemy  wavered  and  ^^ve  way. 

Then  the  17th  Lancers  and  Buller's  mounted  me 
charged,  the  l7th  Lancers  scatterii  :i  the  routed  ZuhiH  i 
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uoe  directluQ,  Uuller'M  nieu  purNuiug  iL««ui  iu  tUe  other. 
Bnt  eren  In  retreat  hodiu  iqcq  fought  with  courage. 

The  loaaea  of  the  ZuhiH  wen*  eHtiuuitod  by  Lord  Cheltns 
ford  to  be  1,000  men  killed.  The  BrilJMh  forte,  which  num- 
bered 4,062  EuropeanM  und  1,103  uutlves,  lout  18  killed  and 
85  wounded. 

The  defeat  of  the  ZuIiib  wbm  now  i-omplcto^  their  confi- 
dence having  been  shaken  at  Kumlmla.  After  the  battle 
their  army  diaperaed,  Cetywiiyo  hid  in  a  <ave,  and  many 
of  the  leading  chlefH  tendered  their  HubniiNHion. 

General  Sir  Garnet  VVoiseley,  whom  (he  Home  Govern- 
ment had  sent  out  to  Huperaede  Lord  ChelmHford,  arrived 
at  Port  Durnford,  General  Oealock'w  headquartera,  on 
July  7th,  and  aaaumed  c(»mmaud  of  the  British  forces. 

On  August  27th  Cetywayo  was  captured  and  sent  as  a 
prisoner  to  Cape  Town ;  then,  Sir  Garnet,  having  formally 
proclaimed  the  deposition  of  the  Zulu  King,  drew  up  a  new 
Bcheme  for  the  governance  of  the  country. 

Peace,  however,  was  not  satisfactorily  established  until 
1887,  when  Zulnland  was  definitely  annexed. 
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PART  XVII 
THE  ARMY  IN  EGYPT,  1882-98 

CHAPTER    I 

^ASSASSIN.  AUGUST  Wth.  AND  TBL-BL-KEBIR.  3BPTBMBBR  I* 

1882 

Arabl  I'l-iia— Hoiubar.lmenl  of  AlcxanJrlfl— Wolielfjr  Commandt  Ihc  Drill 
Army— The  Ulipo»lUon  of  Arabl  Pa»ha'i  Forcfi— Wolseley'i  Stralf 
—  riif  Ucterl  Murcli— The  UalUe*  of  Trl-el-KcWr  and  Kawaiiln— T 
Capture  of  Arabl. 

^RAUI  I'ASIIA,  whose  futher  waa  a  iM-usaiit,  had  ri» 
to  tilt'  rauk  of  iolouel  in  the  Egyptian  army  of  t 
■Siiltun  of  Turkey's  Viceroy,  the  Khedive  Tewli 
Arabl  was  an  aidv«x:ate  of  the  [>olloy  of  '•  Egypt  for  t 
Egyptians,"  and  indnced  the  troops  to  mutiny. 

Great  Britain,  at  the  request  of  the  Khedive,  resolv 
to  put  down  the  mutinouB  oflicer,  who  threatened  the  liriti 
tleet.  He  was  told  that  if  he  placed  more  guns  in  positi 
he  would  draw  upon  the  batteries  the  fire  of  Sir  lieauchui 
Seymour's  iromlads  in  the  bay.  The  Eugliwh  and  Inn 
Governments  had  worked  together  up  to  this  point,  lint 
the  Hepublic  declined  to  join  in  an  act  of  overt  liostili 
its  ileet  left  Alexandria.  Arabl  disregarded  the  wiirnii 
and,  on  July  lltli,  Sir  Uoauchamp's  war-vessels  o]m 
lire  on  the  batteries,  silencing  all  before  sunset. 

The  British  Government,  deciding  to  support  the  Kind 
against  his  mutinous  ofHcers,  sent  out  an  army  under  cc 
mand  of  Sir  Garnet  (afterwards  Viscount)  WolseUy,  a 
40,000  men.  gathered  from  many  different  piatlons.  nacl 
Egypt  simultaneously. 

'Arabl  had  about  00,000  fighting  men  at  his  disposa 
some  at  Kafr  Dowar,  In  the  neighlMiurhood  of  Alexaudi 
some  at  Cairo,  and  some  at  Tel-elKeblr,  a  command 
hill  on  the  railway  between  Ismailla,  on  the  Suez  Cat 
and  the  rapital. 

55° 
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The   2nd    DiviRion    iHiidod    nt    Aloxmulria,    nnd    uiadc  Ka*MMiii, 
demnDHtrtttionN    uguiiiHl    (he    KKyptiau    |M»Mitiou    nt    Kafr  '**' 
Uowur;  the  llotilla  of  (nHtpHhipH  nirryiiiK  Hw  Ut   IMvlNinii 
•od  cururtiug  iruiicludii  itpuiuod  away  It)  Inmailiu,  on  the 
Canal,  midway  between  Port  8aid  and  Hues,  and  here,  on 
AugnHt  20th,  it  beniin  to  dim'mbark. 

The  Freshwater  Canal  riuiM  throiiKh  the  urid  deiiert 
from  the  Nile  to  iHuiuiliu  uloMKHido  of  u  ruilwny  line,  and, 
to  lecure  the  canal  from  being  cut  by  the  enemy,  2,000  men 
were  Mnt  forward  about  20  mllca^  hm  far  an  KnuMaMln,  where 
there  wa«  a  lock,  under  General  Hir  O.  (iruhtim. 

The  £gyptiauH  made  a  demonHtration  on  the  28th,  but 
retired  early  on  being  tired  on.  At  4.30  I'.M.,  when  the 
IntenHC  heat  had  lenneued,  the  demoustration  waH  renewed, 
but  waM  never  seriouM :  when  Hir  O.  Graham  wun  counter- 
attacking, he  8ent  a  verbal  mesHuge  to  Major Oeueral  Kir 
Dnipy  Lowe  by  an  officer,  who  c<»nveyed  the  impresHiou  that 
Graham  was  *'  hard  pressed  and  only  Just  able  to  hold  his 
own."  Lowe  attacked  by  moonlight  the  enemy's  Left  Hank, 
rode  over  Infantry,  and  II  gunw,  whicli^  however,  were  not 
•piked,  and  were  removed  by  the  Egyptians  during  the  night. 
The  Cavalry  loss  was  slight. 

The  entrenched  lines  of  TelelKebir  (Arabic :  The  T.I.«|. 
Great  Hill)  ran  along  a  ridge  of  rising  ground,  on  a  K-fc'' 
frontage  of  four  milcH,  held  by  20,000  men  and  GO  guns. 
Sir  Garnet  advanced  on  these  lines  with  13^000  men  and 
42  guns,  guided  absolutely  straight  by  Lieutenant  Wyatt- 
Rawson,  Royal  Navy,  by  a  compass  bearing  on  a  star,  who 
after  completing  hiH  task  was  killed  in  the  assault. 

The  night  (September  12thl3th)  was  unusually  dark, 
and  it  took  some  time  to  form  up  the  army.  On  the  Right 
marched  the  1st  DiviHion,  the  leading  Rrigade  ccuisistiug  of 
the  Royal  Irish,  Royal  Marines,  York  and  Lancasters,  and 
Royal  Irish  Fusiliers.  Behind  them,  at  a  distance  of  1,000 
yards,  was  the  Brigade  of  Guards  (Grenadiers,  Scots,  and 
Coldstream).  The  Left  of  the  attacking  line  was  occupied 
hv  the  2nd  Division  less  the  4th  Brigade,  watching  an 
Egyptian  Division  at  Kafr  Dowar.  The  Black  Watch, 
Gordon  Highlanders.  Cameron  Highlanders  and  High- 
land Light  Infantry  in  front ;  in  the  interval  between  the 
two  Divisions  42  guns.  Behind  them  marched,  as  a 
Reserve,  Ashburt,.  m's  Brigade  of  the  King's  Royal   Rides 
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T.i-.l-  and    Duke    uf    Cornwall's    Light    Infantry.    On    the   ex 

K.btr  treme  Kight  Rear  Uank  of  the  assaulting  force  were  I  Ik 

caviUry;  on  the  extreme  Left  of  the  British  line,  on  th. 
other  side  of  the  Freshwater  Canal,  followed  the  Iiidi,] 
contingent,  cousistiug  of  the  Seaforth  Highlanders,  ihic. 
battalions  of  Native  infantry,  Bengal  Cavalrj-  and  s..iiu 
Mountain  guns,  intended  to  turn  Arabi's  B\r:i  '-ink,  vhi,i 
rested  on  the  canal. 

The  army  halted  when  still  5  miles  frc  ■  i  '  he  euti  ii  !, 
men*  Silence  and  formation  were  well  p^  srived.  jtiia  ■., 
smo^.ng  was  permitted.  An  hysterical  solmei  ..  -liHit! 
were  silenced  bv  chloroform.  Once  the  Highland  Bnjiad. 
lav  down  to  rest  for  twenty  minutes,  and  this  was  tli 
occasion  of  some  confusion  which  might  have  ended  in  i 
calamity.  For  the  order  thus  given  in  the  Centre  ot  tli 
Highland  line  did  not  reach  the  outer  flanks,  by  reasou  o 
its  being  too  silently  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  ti 
some  tin.e  later.  The  flanks  continued  to  step  out  w  nl 
maintaining  touch  with  the  recumbent  Centre,  and  io> 
their  direction  and  circled  round  in  such  a  maniur  tki 
the  brigade  finally  halted  in  a  crescent-shaped  foruiatioi 
with  the  Right  and  Left  almost  confronting  each  (.tlici 
When  the  line  marched  off  again,  but  for  the  lutclh-ciu 
and  efforts  of  the  officers,  these  opposing  flanks,  mistakiii 
each  other  for  enemies,  might  have  caused  disaster. 

"  Just  as  the  paling  of  the  stars  showed  dawn  to  bo  em: 
but  while  it  was  still  as  dark  as  ever,  a  few  scattered  slio: 
were  fired  in  our  front,  then  a  single  bugle  sounded  wnlii 
the  enemy's  lines.  Yet  a  minute  or  two  of  dead  silew 
elapsed,  and  then  the  whole  extent  of  entrenchment  in  oi 
front,  hitherto  unseen,  poured  forth  a  stream  of  r.ilc  In- 
cur bugles  sounded  the  charge,  and,  responding  with  cheer 
the  ranks  sprang  forward." 

Not  a  single  shot  was  fired  from  our  lines,  but  with  lix( 
baronets  they  moved  on  to  the  ditch.  This  was  (.  fc 
wide  and  i  feet  deep,  and  beyond  was  a  parapet  Id  fo 
high  from  the  bottom.  The  first  man  to  mount  this  paiai) 
was  Private  Donald  Cameron,  of  the  Cameron  Highlaiidei 
from  the  braes  of  Athole,  but  he  fell  back  among  his  ( oi 
radcs  v  ith  a  bullet  through  his  brain. 

The  Highland  Brigade,  which  formed  the  Left  (it  tl 
attack,  had  got  in  front  of  the  rest  of  the  line,  so  that 
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was  the  flrst  to  enter  Arabi's  entrenchments.  "  Five  or  T»|.«|. 
six  times  we  had  to  close  on  them  with  the  baycmet,  and  [^•j^I"' 
I  saw  those  poor  men  tighting  hard  when  their  officers  were 
flying  before  us."  When  the  Black  Watch  had  reached  the 
crest  of  the  works  and  were  re-formed  to  attack  some  other 
guns  in  the  interior  entrenchments,  a  buttery  of  the  Scot- 
tish Division  of  the  Royal  Artillery  swept  pant  them,  shout- 
ing out  "  Scotland  for  ever !  " 

The  Royal  Irish  on  the  extreme  Right  went  straight  at 
their  portion  of  Arabi's  works,  carrying  them  with  the 
liayonet  and  turning  the  flank  of  his  position. 

The  Egyptians,  abandoned  by  Arabi  and  the  colonels, 
who  had  a  train  ready  for  their  escape,  fell  in  scores.  At 
the  bastions  stormed  by  the  Highland  Brigade  the  enemy 
corpses  lay  in  hundreds.  The  total  losses  of  the  British 
army  at  Tel-el-Kebir  amounted  to  339,  243  of  them  being 
in  the  Highland  Brigade. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  canal,  the  Indian  contingent 
came  up  in  time  to  complete  the  rout. 

The  British  cavalry,  on  the  following  day,  after  a  march 
of  about  40  miles  under  a  blazing  sun,  entered  Cairo  on  the 
evening  of  September  14th,  and  captured  Arabi  himself,  who 
was  tried  and  exiled  to  Ceylon. 
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CHAPTER    II 

ABU-KLEA   AND  ABU-KRU,   1885 

VVolseley  Ordered  to  Relieve  Gordon— Situation  in  Sudan— The  Maluli— T 
Corrupt  Egyptian  Government— Colonel  Valentine  Baker  Pasha  Rout 
-Lord  Wolseloy's  Scheme— Sir  Evelyn  Wood  Appointed  to  Coniniand  t 
Lines  of  Communication— Wolseley  Chooses  the  Nile  Route— Gonlon 
Dlitlcultles— Tlie  Square  at  Abu-Klca— Death  of  General  Sir  H>rb 
Stewart— The  Action  near  Metemnch— The  Fall  of  Khnrtouir 
Miscalculations. 

THE    British    Cabinet    sent    Colonel   Charles   (\i>n\t 
to  Khartoum  to  withdraw  the  garrisons  then  in  t 
Sudan,  and  an  exiiedition,  under  command  of  Gerui 
Lord  Wolseley,  was  ordered  to  relieve  Gordon. 

In  order  to  understand  why  Colonel  Charles  Gordc 
Royal  Engireers,  the  heroic,  magnanimous,  Christi 
gentleman,  was  sent  to  Khartoum  in  1883,  it  is  ncctssa 
to  go  back  to  the  history  of  some  years. 

Said  Pasha  Khedive  declared  slavery  to  be  abolisb( 
His  successor,  Ismail,  supported  Sir  Samuel  Baker  in  1 
efiforts  to  attack  the  monstrous  iniquity  at  its  sources 
the  Equatorial  Provinces.  Charles  Gordon  sncrecil 
Baker  in  1873,  being  nominated  Governor-Gentiiil  oi 
the  whole  Sudan  four  years  later.  He  came  into  coUisi 
with  powerful  slave-traders,  who  since  1869  had  detied  i 
Egyptian  Government— to  which  they  had  previously  pi 
tribute— and   destroyed   a   force   which   was   mardiinf; 

Ditrfur.  J    ,  T^    f        n 

Some  years  later  the  slave-dealers  invaded  Uarliir.  J 
Eg\-ptian  Government  supported  the  Sultan,  sendinj;  w 
their  troops  Zebehr,  a  slave-trader.  The  Sultan  was  kill 
but  Darfur  was  annexed.  Zebehr,  when  refused  tli.'  dove 
orship  of  the  province,  instigated  his  son,  Suleiman,  to  8( 
the  Bahr  el  (Jhazal  province.  Gessi,  a  trusted  Italian,  ( 
ployed  by  Colonel  Gordon,  after  hard  fighting  supprcss^wl 
rebellion,  and  executed  Suleiman  and  ten  other  ot  the  ci 
ringleaders. 
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Colonel  Gordon  was  HUi-ceeded  in  1879  by  Raouf  PukIiu,  Siiuation  in 
whose  troops  wore  frwincntly  beaten  by  the  followers  of  the  Sudan, 
Mahdi,  a  religious  impostor,  4U  ^ears  of  aj^e.  Raonf  was 
superseded  by  Ab«'-el-Kadr,  who,  after  some  successes, 
demanded  reinforcements  in  October,  1882.  Some  time 
after  the  victory  of  the  British  troo])s  at  Tel-el-Kebir, 
10,000  soldiers  who  had  fought  under  Arabi  were  sent  up 
to  the  Sudan,  and  were  annihilated  in  October,  1883,  about 
CO  miles  to  the  sotith-west  of  Duem,  their  Commander,  Hicks 
Pasha,  a  retired  India  General  Officer,  and  all  his  subordi- 
uattB  being  slain. 

Mohamed  Ahmed,  who  called  himself  the  Mahdi,  a  re- 
ligious fanatic,  previously,  with  a  small  rabble  of  fol- 
lowers, had,  by  the  autumn  of  1883  taken  21,000  rifles 
and  19  gnns,  and  was  then  supreme  of  all  the  country 
souta  of  Khartoum. 

The  Egyptian  Government  of  the  whole  Sudan,  except 
where  Europeans  were  in  power,  was  corrupt.  The  Haden- 
dowa,  a  peaceful  tribe  which  did  the  Government  carrying 
trade  from  Suakim  to  Berber,  where  it  was  shipped  on  the 
Nile,  were  constantly  defrauded  of  their  camel  hire  by 
subordinate  officers  of  the  Egyptian  Army.  This  treat- 
ment made  tiiem  ready  to  join  in  a  revolt  against  their 
oppressor^;,  a^d  a  leader  soon  appeared  in  the  person  of 
Osman  Dikn  -\  trader  who  had  been  ruined  by  the  sup- 
pression of  slavery. 

Colonel   Valentine   Baker   Pasha   with   3,600   men,   in-  B>kcrPa*ha 
eluding  two  battalions  of  Gendarmerie,   drawn  from  the  •*Tok«r, 
army  whic'    had  been  disbanded  after  Tel-el-Kebir,  landed  **** 
near  Tokai-  on  January  28th,  1881,  and  was  routed,  leaving 
2,500  men  and  3,000  rifles  on  the  field.    The  whole  of  the 
Eastern  Sudan  rose  in  a  state  of  revolt,  and  in  August, 
1883,  Dikna  had  demanded  the  surrender  of  Suakim  in  the 
name  of  the  Mahdi.     The  Governor  of  that  seaport  then 
at  Sinkat,  a  hill  station,  summoned  Dikna  to  his  presence. 
He  came,  but  with  60  followers,  and  attempted  to  carry  the 
little  fort  by  assault.    He  failed  for  the  moment,  but  soon 
afterwards  annihilated  the  Governor  who  was  marching 
back  to  Suakim  with  all  his  followers,  women  and  children. 

The  British  Government,  after  Baker  Pasha's  rout,  sent 
General  Graham  with  4,000  British  soldiers  to  Tokar. 
He  was  attacked  while  in  squares^  Febrnary  29th,  1884. 
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when  he  killed  2,500  Dei  ashes  with  comparatively  trifliui 
loss,  and  slaughtered  2,000  mere  on  March  13th.  the  Il.ideu 
dowa  tribesmen  running  on  to  our  bayoni'ts  with  the  giei.lf  s 

intrepidity.  ., 

The  Ilritish  Government  dwided  that  the  t-gyptiai 
Government  must  abandon  all  but  the  seaports  ot  th 
Sudan,  and  ret-alled  General  Graham,  who  re-embarkej  Li 
force    leaving  a  garrison  of  Royal  Marines  at  Siiakiiu. 

Mr  Gladstone's  Cabinet  had  always  intended,  after  th 
victory  of  Tel-elKebir,  to  let  the  Egyptians  govern  all  tlmi 
countrv,  but  the  continuous  losses  incurred  by  the  stnMuioii 
opposition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sudan  bore  in  on  tl; 
minds  of  the  British  Cabinet  that  Egypt  could  not  -over 
the  Sudan,  and  the  Egyptian  Government  was  dirctted  t 
withdraw  all  its  garrisons  from  the  country,  whuh  wei 
then  stationed  mainly  on  the  Nile,  and  nearly  to  tl 
Equator. 



As  early  as  the  first  week  in  April,  isai.  Lord  Wolsolo 
Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  had  submitted  schemes  f 
the  dispatch  of  an  Expeditionary  Force  to  assist  (olon 
Gordon  in  carrying  out  the  orders  of  the  British  Gover 
ment,  to  bring  away  the  Egyptian  garrisons  from  the  b.ula 
There  was  much  discussion,  and  even  more  hesitation,  b 
eventually  Wolseley's  scheme  for  a  voyage  up  the  .Nile 
whale-boats  based  on  his  successful  Red  River  Expcditi 
of  1867,  was  approved,  and  Parliament  voted  in  Augi 
£300,000  for  the  evacuation  of  the  Sudan  garrisons. 

Lord  Wolseley,  arriving  in  Cairo  on  September  0. 
superseded  the  General  in  Command,  Sir  Frederick  Stepb( 
son.  Lord  Wolseley  had  telegraphed  during  his  journey  c 
to  Egypt  to  the  Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  Army,  feir  Lvel 
Wood,  who  was  then  at  Wadi  Haifa,  appointiug  um 
the  command  on  the  lines  of  communication  of  the  1 

peditionary  Force.  u  ^  ^f  vm 

The  Sirdar  at  once  purchased  a  large  number  of  ^at 
boats,  plying  on  the  Nile,  and  with  them  placed  at  P 
eola  European  rations  for  1,000  men  for  six  weeks,  and  t^ 
before  auv  White  troops  had  advanced  southward  beu 
WadT  Haifa.  The  Sirdar  bought  also  3,760  camels  thro, 
offlcor«  of  the  Egyptian  Army  at  an  average  pru.'  ol 
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each  before  he  was  ordered  to  stop.    In  all  8,000  were  pur-  Tk*  Niu 
chased,  but  that  number  proved  to  be  insufScient.  fairrla**"' 

The  Chief  of  the  Staff,  unaware  of  the  dif&culties,  pre- 
ferred  hiring,  and  some  few  days  after  Lord  Wolseley's 
arrival  in  Cairo  the  Sirdar  was  instructed  not  to  purchase 
any  more  boats  or  camels.  Later  the  error  was  realised, 
and  Lord  Wolseley,  when  in  Dongola  in  November,  per- 
sonally ordered  the  Sirdar  to  purchase  immediately  500 
camels,  paying  if  necessary  up  to  £50  a  camel.  The  Sir- 
dar replied  that  for  the  object  in  view  the  authority 
granted  was  too  late,  because  owing  to  the  scattered  and 
far  distant  locations  of  the  camel-owning  tribes,  such  a 
number  was  not  procurable  within  three  months.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  then  asked  the  Mudir  of  Dongola  to 
purchase;  them,  who  gave  six  months  as  being  a  more 
probable  time. 

Lord  Wolseb'y,  who  had  dwided  in  favour  of  the  Nile 
rontPj  using  800  whale-boats  sent  out  from  England, 
offered  a  prize  of  £100  to  the  battalion  which  should 
make  the  quickest  passage  in  its  whale-boats  up  to  Korti, 
a  prize  won  by  the  Royal  Irish,  the  Gordon  Highlanders 
coming  in  second,  and  the  West  Kent  men  third. 

By  the  middle  of  December  the  force  was  concentrated 
at  Korti,  and  Wolseley  divided  his  force  into  two  columns 
—commanded  by  Major-General  Earle,  and  by  Brigadier- 
General  Sir  Herbert  Stewart.  The  former,  or  the  River 
Column,  of  about  2,200  men,  was  to  advance  on  to  Ber- 
ber, thence  to  co-operate  with  Stewart  in  the  relief  of 
Khartoum. 

Stewart  was  to  march  across  the  Bayuda  desert  to 
Metcmneh,  most  of  the  men  carried  on  camels.  Between 
Korti  and  Khartoum  the  Nile  makes  a  great  sweep  to  the 
eastward,  thereby  lengthening  the  journey  by  water. 

The  force  at  Stewart's  disposal  consisted  of  bluejackets, 
one  squadron  19th  Hussars  (on  horses) ;  the  Guar<l3  Camel 
Regiment,  composed  of  men  from  the  Guards  and  from  the 
Royal  Marines;  the  Heavy  Camel  Regiment,  composed  of 
men  from  the  three  Household  and  seven  other  cavalry 
regiments— in  all  about  1,000  men;  a  Light  Camel  Regi- 
ment, composed  of  men  from  nine  cavalry  regiments;  the 
Mounted  Infantry  Camel  Regiment,  composed  of  men  from 
various  regiments;  a  detachment  of  Royal  Engineers;  half 
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Tk.G«rdeB  a  battery  Royal  Artillery;  400  men  of  the  Royal  Sussex 
Raiuf  one  company  of  the  Essex  Regiment;  a  bearer  company 

Esp«aitie>,  ^  movable  field-hospital,  and  Transport  details,  making  i 
total  of  2,000  combatants! 

Various  communications  from  Gordon  had  reached  Lon 
Wolseley.  On  November  14th  a  message,  dated  Novembp 
4th,  was  to  the  effect  that  Khartoum  could  hold  oiit  fo 
another  forty  days,  but  that  "  after  that  it  would  lie  diffi 
cult  "  A  second  letter  delivered  at  Korti  read  :  "  Klmr 
toum.  All  right.  V.  O.  Gordon.  U  Doc.,  1884."  Tl.i 
sanguine-looking  statement  did  not  tally  with  the  vcibii 
information  which  the  messenger  had  als-  been  ordcro 
to  give  to  Lord  Wolseley,  and  of  which  the  genonil  .tTir 
was  expressed  in  one  sentence  :  "  We  want  you  t<i  ccni 
quickly."  On  the  day  this  messenger  left  Khartoum  (Jm 
don  had  written  to  a  friend  in  Cairo  :  "  All's  up!  I  0 
pect  a  catastrophe  in  ten  days'  time." 

Sir  Herbert  Stewart,  starting  with  the  Camel  Corps  0 
December  30th,  hswl  occupied  the  wells  of  Gakdnl,  an 
leaving  the  Guards  and  stores,  returned  to  Korti  k 
another  load.  On  January  12th  the  column  again  roaclir 
the  wells  of  Gakdul.  which  lie  in  a  rocky,  crater-like  a!iii>ii 

theatre  of  the  desert.  , .  v.^  r. 

On  the  14th  the  column,  sending  back  the  Light  tarn 
Regiment  to  Korti  for  another  load,  and  leaving  a  dctad 
men  to  hold  the  wells,  left  Gakdul  for  the  Nile,  and  on  .Tai 
uarv  16th  bivouacked  inside  a  zariba  composed  of  stdiie 
brushwood,  baggage,  and  boxes  of  stores.  It  was  fired  f 
at  dawn  next  dav.  Some  Arab  horsemen  approacliod.  bi 
were  dispersed  bj  a  few  rounds  of  shell:  and  Goiier 
Stewart  marched,  leaving  a  small  force  behind  to  li..l(l  tl 

*eriba.  ,    ,  ,  „.„ 

At  9  A.M..  formed  in  square,  the  troops  marched  down 
valley  towards  a  row  of  banners,  1,500  officers  and  men  £ 
told,  with  four  guns.  In  the  Centre  were  the  camels,  oarr 
ing  water,  ammunition,  and  hospital  equipment.  The  s-iua 
halted  repeatedly  to  return  the  Arab  fire  and  avoid  l.avi, 
its  Rear  face  forced  out  by  the  sluggish  camels. 

When  it  reached  a  point  about  five  hundred  yards  irr 
the  Dervish  banners  it  was  again  halted  for  the  purpose 
being  "  dressed."  when  a  mass  of  5.000  of  the  enemy  a 
vanced  at  a  quick  run,  in  a  serrated  line,  headed  by  Hon 
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meo,  aud  charged  down  towards  the  left  fruut  corner  of  the  Tk*  OniM 
square.  Raiiaf 


"  When  the  enemy  commenced  the  advance,"  wrote  an 


ExpaditioB, 
18S4-S8  I 


officer,  "  I  remember  experiencing  a  feeling  of  pity  mixed  Abu.Ki« 
with  admiration  for  them,  as  I  thought  they  would  all  be 
shot  down  in  a  few  minutes.  ...  As  they  advanced,  the 
feeling  was  changed  to  wonder  that  the  tremendous  Are  we 
were  keeping  up  had  so  little  effect.  When  they  got  within 
eighty  yards,  the  fire  of  the  Guards  and  Mounted  Infantry 
began  to  take  good  effect,  and  a  huge  pile  of  dead  rose  in 
front  of  them.  Then,  to  my  astonishment,  the  enemy  took 
(jTound  to  their  right  rapidly,  but  in  order,  as  if  on  parade. 
80  as  to  envelop  the  rear  of  the  square.  The  next  moment 
I  saw  a  fine  old  sheikh  on  horseback  plant  his  banner  in  the 
centre  of  the  square,  behind  the  camels.  He  was  at  once 
shot  down,  falling  on  his  banner.  Pircctly  the  sheikh  fell, 
the  Arabs  began  running  in  under  the  camels  to  the  front 
part  of  the  square.  Some  of  the  Rear  rank  now  faced  about 
and  began  firing.  By  this  time  Herbert  Stewart's  horse  was 
shot,  and  as  he  fell  three  Arabs  ran  at  him.  I  was  close  to 
his  horse's  tail,  and  disposed  of  the  one  nearest  to  me,  about 
three  paces  off,  and  the  others  were,  I  think,  killed  by  the 
Mounted  Infantry  officers  close  by.  .  .  . 

"  I  was  much  struck  with  the  demeanour  of  the  Guards 
officers.  There  was  no  noise  or  fuss;  all  the  orders  were 
given  as  if  on  parade,  and  they  spoke  to  the  men  in  a  quiet 
manner,  as  if  nothing  unusual  was  going  on." 

Changing  their  direction  the  Arabs  came  down  on  the 
left  rear  corner  with  lightning  speed.  Thoy  had  quickly 
recognised  the  square's  vulnerable  point,  which  was  where 
it  had  been  bulged  out  l)y  the  camels.  The  last  hundred 
yards  were  crossed  in  a  few  seconds,  although  during 
this  brief  space  numbers  fell  before  the  fire  of  the 
"  Heavies  "  and  the  Gardner  gun,  which  the  Naval  Brigade 
had  run  out  about  twenty  yards  outside  the  left  rear  face. 
But  the  number  of  rifles  was  insufficient  to  annihilate  the 
masses  of  Arabs  who  came  rushing  on,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
the  left  rear  corner  was  pressed  back  by  sheer  weight  of 
numbers.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  Gardner  gun  jammed,  aud 
this  caused  the  loss  of  nearly  half  the  Naval  Brigiulc,  who 
stood  by  it  until  thoy  were  slaughtered  or  swept  into  the 
square  by  the  rush  of  Arabs. 
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"  The  crush  was  so  great  that  at  the  moment  f<>w  0 
either  side  were  killed,  but  fortunately  this  flank  of  tl 
square  had  been  forced  up  a  very  steep  little  mound,  wliu 
enabled  the  rear  rank  to  open  a  tremendous  fire  over  tl 
heads  of  the  front  rank  men ;  this  relieved  the  pressure,  m 
enabled  the  frc  it  rank  to  bayonet  or  shoot  thoKe  of  tl 
enemy  nearest  ,hem.  The  enemy  ihen,  for  some  warn 
turned  to  their  right  along  the  left  flank  of  the  square  n, 
streamed  away  in  numbers  along  the  rear  face  of  it.  In 
very  few  minutes  the  terrific  fire  from  the  wiuare  t..l.]  . 

the  enemy."  ,    , 

The  onrush  of  the  Arabs  was  compared,  by  one  prcsd 
to  the  rolling  of  a  vast  wave  of  black  svirf.  About  12,n 
of  them  were  estimated  to  have  been  ou  the  ground,  then 
onlv  about  5,000  of  these  took  part  in  the  actual  att:ul< 
5,000  against  1.500!  Setting  their  feet  apart  for  Let! 
purchase,  our  Guardsmen  refused  to  budge  one  i.iHi ; 
put  our  Rear  rank  about,  and  they  shot  down  or  bajoiut 
every  Arab  that  came  near  them.' 

The  camels,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  source  of  xvoi 
ness  to  the  square,  now  became  a  source  of  strength ;  f 
when  the  rear  face  was  also  forced  in,  the  camels  forn 
a  living  traverse  that  broke  the  Arab  rush,  and  gave  ti 
for  the  right  and  front  faces  to  take  advantage  of  tht-  hip 
ground  on  which  they  stood  and  fire  over  the  heads  of  tb 
eneaeed  in  a  desperate  hand  to  hand  struggle  on  the  snrsi 
mas^s  of  the  enemy  behind.    The  centre  of  the  square 
came  the  scene  of  a  most  desperate  conflict-camels,  l.or, 
men,  all  involved  in  one  sanguinary  welter.      The  At 
were  only  inside  the  square  for  some  few  mmntos.  w 
the  little  band  of  1,500  British  soldier-       had   by  si 
pluck  and  muscle  killed  the  last  of  the  fanatics  who 
penetrated  into  their  midst."  .  ,    .    ,  „.„,i 

When  the  inside  of  the  square  was  at  last  elearp.1. 
outside  assailants  drew   off.      The  struggle  1»»<1  l"'"'' 
bloody    as   it    was    brief-1,100    dead    Arab    bodies   ^ 
counted  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  square;  their 
in  wounded  was  exceptionally  heavy. 

Our  casualties  were  nine  officers  and  6u  otut-i    u. 
killed;  nine  officers  and  85  other  Ranks  wounded. 

From  this  scene  of  carnage  the  square  was  mo\e(l  a 
a  few  hundred  yards  to  reform  and  dress  the  wounded. 
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Hussars  being  sent  forward  to  find  the  wi-IIb.    The  men  Tka Gordon 
were  Buffering  mutely  from  thirnt,  Init  wtid  nothing.    The  •*••'•' 
column  bivouacked  lor  the  night  nt  (h(;  Abu  K lea  wellM.       " — "" 

Next  morning  (I8th)  u  wmull  fort  wjis  hnilt  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  wounded,  and  left  under  u  guard ;  and  in 
the  aftern(M>n  the  ((jliimn  again  moved  off  lor  Metemneh, 
on  the  Nile,  about  23  mileH  distant.  At  dawn,  (J  a.m., 
January  llith,  the  column  wuh  ubout  tive  miles  west  of 
the  river,  and  the  same  distance  s(»uth  of  Metemneh.  It 
had  taken  the  force  fourteen  hours  to  traverse  the  dis- 
tance from  Abu-Klea  (IS  miles)! 

At  7.3U  A.M.,  from  a  gravel  ridge  the  Nile,  with  Khendy 
and  Metemneh,  appeared  in  sight,  with  a  large  force  of 
.\ral)8  standing  between  the  column  and  the  Nile.  The 
K.lnmn  breakfasted  under  fire,  and  Sir  IlerlM'rt  Stewart 
was  mortally  wounded,  the  command  of  the  column  de- 
volving on  Sir  Charles  Wilson.  The  square,  moving  on. 
followed  rather  a  zigzag  course,  so  as  to  keep  on  open 
ground;  while  every  now  and  then  it  halted  to  send  a 
few  volleys  in  the  direction  of  the  white  smoke-puffs 
issuing  from  the  long  grass.  Whenever  the  enemy  showed 
in  force,  the  guns  in  the  zariba,  which  had  been  formed 
when  the  troops  breakfasted,  opened  upon  them  with 
shrapnel. 

When  the  Arabs  were  seen  approaching  the  square  was 
halted  to  receive  the  charge,  and  the  men  gave  vent  to 
their  feelings  in  a  spontaneous,  hearty  cheer.  Then  they 
opened  fire  as  they  would  have  done  at  an  Aldershot  field- 
day.  At  first  the  fire  had  little  effect,  and  the  bugle  sounded 
"  Cease  firing,"  the  men  obeying  the  call.  The  momentary 
rest  steadied  them,  and  when  the  enemy  got  to  within  about 
three  hundred  yards,  on  the  call  "  Commence  firing,"  all 
the  leaders  with  their  fluttering  banners  went  down,  and 
no  one  got  within  fifty  yards  of  the  square.  It  lasted  only 
a  few  minutes  :  the  whole  of  the  Front  ranks  were  swept 
away,  and  then  we  saw  a  wild  backward  movement,  fol- 
lowed by  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  Arabs  in  front  of 
and  all  around  us.  We  had  won,  and  gave  three  ringing 
cheers. 

Our  casualties  were  23  killed.  88  wounded. 

After  the  action  near  Metemneh,  three  small  steamers 
'in.ler  command  of  a  loyal  chief  <»f  Gordon's  Force,  named 
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Tb«0«r4M  Khaihm  elMu»,  tent  from  Khartoum,  joined  Sir  Charl 
Rviiaf  Wilson.    He  had  heard  rumours  of  the  enemy  being  in  f.»r 

Eap^iUM,  m,^^  Bhendi,  and  was  told  by  KhaHhm-el-Mus  that  he  h 
■een  a  column  of  the  Mahdi's  troopH  marchinK  down  Mtn-i 
on  the  Left  bank.  VVilion  reconnoitred  towards  Slu'iuli 
the  morning  in  a  steamer,  and  sent  the  squadron,  U 
Hussars,  to  reconnoitre  up  stream.  When  he  returnod 
the  afternoon  he  was  satisfied  that  there  was  no  eneniv 
the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  steamer,  however,  w 
reported  to  be  In  need  of  repair,  and  he  only  left  at  3  i-. 
the  next  day  for  the  Hoiithward.  Progress  was  very  hI( 
for  the  steamers  frtHpiently  grounded,  and  In  twenty  f< 
hours,  from  the  2nth  to  the  2Gth,  only  three  mih-H*  p 
gresB  to  the  soiith  was  made. 

At  3.30  A.M.,  January  26th,  Khartoum  had  been  taken,  i 
heroic  Gordon  and  4,000  of  the  garrison  Mng  killed.  \\  1 
Wilson,  with  the  three  steamers,  approached  Khartoum 
was  told  by  successive  Natives  standing  on  the  bank  of 
river  of  the  catastrophe,  but  he  went  on  under  tire,  wh 
was  occasionally  severe,  until  he  was  satisfied,  from  th 
being  no  flag  flying  on  Government  House,  that  tlie  n( 
he  had  heard  was  accurate. 

The  Chief  of  the  Staff,  Sir  Redvers  BuUer,  had  notifie<! 
Cairo  in  Septemb«'r  that  laden  camels  should  aceompl 
thirty  miles  a  day,  but  the  author  of  thia  book,  hav 
marched  when  in  charge  of  camels  during  the  India  Mut 
5  000  miles  in  one  year,  considered  that  the  estimate,  exc 
under  favourable  conditions  of  forage  and  water,  and  v 
adequate  veterinary  attendance— neither  of  which  existec 
this  Expedition— was  unduly  sanguine. 

The  Chief  of  the  Staff's  miscalculation  is  apparent  w 
we  recall  the  casualties  In  three  months,  between  Korti 
Metemneh :  2,200  camels  went  across  the  desert  in  the  1 
trip,  December  30th;  all  but  300  perished  from  ovor^ 
and  want  of  food  and  water  before  the  end  of  Murrh. 
Commander-in-Chief  expected  Saleh,  Chief  of  the  Ka l.aj 
to  meet  him  at  Kortl,  bringing  many  camels,  but  he  .li.l 
appear  until  two  months  later,  when  he  supplied  300  cai 

for  local  use.  ^^ 

When  the  Mounted  troops,  1,800  men,  with  2,900  can 
left  Gakdul  on  January  14th  to  march  towards  Metem 
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the  cameli  being  exhaimted,  they  •nadc  only  ten  niilcH;  .me  Tli«o«r4.» 
Unit,  the  Light  C'umel  Regiment,  Inlnn  wnt  luuk  to  Kurti,  ■•'••' 
to  make  another  TranHiM>rt  trip,  niiMwd  fh,.  Hifht  at  Ahii-  '•^^"'•■. 


Fall  of 


If  all  the  MountJKl  trm.pH  hnd  Um-h  nblc  to  march  for  Klurttui 
Metemneh  on  December  30th.  18H4.  wln'ii  tlu-y  left  Korti.  in- 
Bt.'ad  of  marching  backwards  and  forwards  tin  KM)  milcH 
of  intervening  dewrt,  they  would  have  n-aclud  tlic  river 
near  Metemneh  without  opposition,  for  the  Malidi's  troops 
were  at  that  time  besieging  Omdurman,  a  suburb  of 
Khartoum,  which  surrendered  on  or  about  January  fith 
1885.  The  successful  Mahdieli  then  marched  iiorthwanls 
and  intercepted  the  Mounted  column  at  AbuKIea  oti 
January  19th. 

The  itinerary  programme  of  the  Infantry  was  carried 
out  punctually  to  a  day,  the  first  liattalidn  lauding  on 
December  15th,  and  the  last  on  January  LI'ud.  Lord 
Wolseley,  in  his  General  Order  dated  NovcnilH-r  30tli, 
1884,  declared  '•  (Jeneral  Gordon  cannot  hold  out  many 
months  longer."  The  Tommauder  In-Cliicf  wnt  Kir  Her- 
bert Stewart,  with  the  Mounted  Corps,  acroRH  tin-  desert, 
with  instructions  that  after  mcujiying  Metemneli.  he  was 
to  send  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  by  sti-amer.  to  Khartoum  to 
confer  with  Colonel  (Jordon,  returning  himself  to  (lakdul 
to  perform  Transport  work. 

Lord  Wolseley's  courage  in  sending  forward  tin'  Slounted 
troops  to  capture  Metemneh,  180  miles  distant,  is  a  remark- 
able instance  of  confidence  in  the  prowess  of  the  Dritiuli 
soldier,  who  has  often  Ikhmi  invited  to  achieve,  and  has 
succeeded  in  achieving,  api>arent  impossibilitiey. 
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OMDURMAN,  SBPTBMBER  2ai,   1898 

The  MaUJI  Matter  o(  Ihf  Su<lan— Khalifa  AbduUahl  Succfedi  tha  Mnli. 
Dongota  Captured  by  Anglo-Egyptian  Army— Preparatloni  Mad. 
an    Advance   on    Khartoum— The   Der\'Uh«»   Shfllcd    by   Gunboii 
Omdumian— The   Chnrgr  of  the   2Ut   Liinceri— The   Attack   on   > 
donald'i   Brigade — The   Sudanese    Regiment*    Stand    Firm — Thi' 
Surrenders  to  the  Sirdar. 

KIIAKTOUM   f»'ll   diirinj,'  the  night  of  .Tnnunry  '2:>\ 
26th,  tWCi.  and  the  biiftlcd  (Jordon  Rrliff  Expcdil 
^   rotnicwl  Its  gtepH. 

The  Mahdi  then  b«'<uine  abHoIiite  nwHter  of  tho  8ii»l 
hut  d>ing  \u  Jnne,  1885,  appointed  the  Khalifa  Abdulhilii 
hiM  HUcceNsor.  He  ruled  for  thirteen  years.  He  located  7, 
of  the  Uaggara,  his  own  tribe,  in  Omdurman,  ouBtlnB  oi 
inhabitants  to  make  way  for  them  and  enrichinR  them 
the  phinder  of  less  favoured  clans.  He  exterminated 
rivals,  and  his  power  was  absolute  over  the  enormous  tr 
of  country  extending  from  Tokar,  on  the  Red  Sea,  to  AV 
Haifa,  on  the  Nile,  on  the  north  ;  to  the  east,  beyond  Kass 
and  Galabat ;  on  the  west,  to  the  boundaries  of  Darfur ;  i 
on  the  south,  t*   Wadelai. 

In  September,  1896,  the  Anglo- Egyptian  army  capin 
Dongola.  In  April,  1898,  u  formidable  wiriba  on  the  Atli 
river  was  stormed  by  British  and  Egjptian  Army  tioi 
tho  Khalifa's  Emir,  Muhmud,  l)eing  captured.  Preparati 
were  then  made  for  an  advance  on  Khartoum. 

The  date  for  the  attack  on  Omdurman  was  deterininot' 
the  fact  that  the  Nile  between  Berber  and  Khartoum  w< 
be  at  its  highest  about  the  end  of  August,  and  the  iM'pini 
of  September.  The  Sirdar,  by  advancing  about  the  mi( 
of  August,  would  be  able  to  make  the  fullest  use  of  tbi>  ] 
for  transport  by  water  of  troops  and  Supplies  in  the  i 
stage  of  the  advance,  and  for  the  operations  of  his  <:nii1 
flotilla  in  the  actual  lighting,  although  at  this  tinif 
climate  would  bo  very  trying  for  Europeans. 

There  were  two  infantry  divisions,  the  British,  coiui" 
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fir  x'lr^jri^s  ^?""  «■ -^^^  -" 

tke  ™emv  we™  driven  „„*,  "'"'  *""■  ""  »••<"■"•  "d 
a  Jilt  S  trf.n'f'i  "'r*"  "'-  "'»  """"^-^  tal.er^ 
lt»«^xv    t\        ^'^  *'*''  S""^  «"  tlie  Nile  bank.      Maior 

The  Baggara'8  spear  missed  Wood's  ear    who    nnm?..  h^" 

thTrSenSlr  ''•^  ,p^r^^'^  ^■'^^^'  blew  I'istadT"lhen 
LaUn^         '  ""^^i'"**'  ''''^  t'^^  ^^^'"^ant  of  the  BuKKaras 

S^Xll'TurviJ^.-'r'-""   "'^"^^•^"•^   were  STng 
iiieir  sneils  curving  high   in  air  over  the   Euuboafs  «r,^ 

orive  a  carnage  through  were  torn  in  tlie  riversiile  ««M 

In  .;:   Khalifa  AMnllahi  determined  to  come  out  and  floht 

|;««'^.'U'pt':te'r;r^-nTd  n^^'hSl  Z 
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0-a-r«...        The  uight  before  the  battle  was  clear  and  bright,  and 

?•••  to  give  additional  Hecurity  to  the  riverside  famp,  the  g^,n^ 

LTs,  moored  clo.e  to  the  Nile  bank,  swept  ^^^^-^^^^^ 

front    with    the   broad    white   beams   from    their   electnc 

"'^he'fol^iion  of  the  British  army  was  a  -Ue  and  a  half 
long  its  flanks  thrown  back  so  as  to  rest  on  the  Nile,  its 
^^L  a  flattened  curve.  There  was  a  mile  along  the  river 
baXfrom  ip  to  tip  of  this  bent  bow  formed  by  the  flghlinfi 
Hne  the  broadest  p^int  between  the  curve  and  the  river  being 
ulut  a  thousand  yards.  In  the  space  thus  enclosed  were 
the  mud  walled  huts  of  the  village  of  Agaiga,  under  the 
shelter  of  which  the  tield  hospital  had  been  established. 
Neai  the  river  bank  the  Transport  animals  were  massed, 
some  3  000  camels  and  1,000  mules.  „  .  .  ..  x^-  •  • 

Thtrft  of  the  line  was  formed  by  the  British  Divisiou 
In  the  Centre  were  Maxwell's  and  Lewis's  brigades  of  the 
Egyptian  army,  and  on  the  Right,  facing  norjjards  w^^th 
its  flank  resting  on  a  creek  that  ran  into  the  Nile,  T^as 
Macdontld'sSuSunese  brigade.  The  4th  E?yptian  Brijjide, 
under  CoUinson,  was  in  Reserve  inside  the  line  on  the  Right 
ihe  front  held  by  the  British  Division  was  covered  by  a 
7irilii  hedue  of  desert  thorn  bushes. 

U   5  AM    the  enemy   advanced   to   attack  the   caniR 
The  khalifa's  tiist  line  was  formed  of  five  great  massj^  < 
ri^fte  and  spt-armen,  on  a  front  of  between  two  and  tl 
miles     In  Uie  rear  of  it  there  was  a  second  line   of  mn.l 
Ss  strength     Under  a  rain  of  bursting  shells  and  Max.m 
an"  SMctford  bullets  the  Dervishes  came  ^^  1- 
must  have  lK>en  enormous    bu    still  th.^  •^^\^"Si„"'J^, 
their  front  line,  torn  by  bullet  and  shell,  ^^as  ^itnin 

^^IrVett  aSk,  directed  by  the  Khalifa's  son  (^a; 
poured  over  the  slopes  of  the  Kerreri  H/"«'J«  ^^^^  ^ 
Ling  the  Right  of  the  Sirdar's  line.      "  c«me  m  en 
with  the  mass  of  the  mounted  troops  which  were  renu 
riihltdTarong  the  Nile.    At  first  Brc>ad.-d^-^^^^^^ 

squadrons  slowly,  but  his  f*^"^ J^^"  \«d  at^ast  to  lea 
bv  the  thousands  of  Dervishes,  that  Je  had  at  last  to  . 
*K«  r>omoi  rnrns  to  be  covered  by  the  devastating  w^ 
;';„^g:;nbLuTn  I  river  b.uk,  wWcU  absolntcl,  «,„1, 
the  Dervish  attack. 
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Culooel  Broadwood,  with  the  cavalry,  had  retreated  to  Omdntmta, 
the  northward,  the  cavalry  acting  sometimes  by  carbine  *••• 
lire  dismounted,  ttomctimes  by  charging  the  Dervish  horse 
when  it  pressed  closely  on  his  Horse  battery  in  action. 
When  the  pressure  on  his  force  lessened,  he  turned,  and, 
marching  along  the  Nile,  worked  his  way  back  towards 
the  main  battleiield.  Itroadwood's  light  had  u  useful  re- 
sult on  the  fortunes  of  the  day ;  for  a  moment  it  had 
diverted  at  least  10,000  of  the  Khalifa's  tro^)??  from  the 
attack  on  the  main  position. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  main  battle-field. 

The  Dervishes  pressed  on  recklessly,  wave  upon  wave, 
mostly  to  fall  as  they  came  within  500  yards'  range, 
or  to  limp  back  disabled.  For  half  an  hour,  through  the 
hail  of  bullet  and  shelly  the  Dervishes  came  on.  The 
Khalifa's  Black  Standard,  a  Hag  about  six  feet  square, 
flying  from  a  long  !>amboo  lance  ornamented  with  silver, 
was  in  front  of  the  array  that  bore  down  upon  Maxwell's 
brigade.  Man  after  man  was  seen  to  fall  while  carrying  it. 
But  it  was  hardly  down  when  it  was  flying  again  in  the 
hands  of  another  warrior. 

So  rapid  was  the  fire  from  the  British  front  that  the 
rifles  became  too  hot  to  hold.  They  were  carried  by  the 
leather  slings  back  to  the  companies  waiting  in  reserve  be- 
hind the  firing  line,  who  handed  their  weapons  to  their 
comrades  standing  at  the  zariba  hedge.  Occasionally  Re- 
serve men  were  called  up  to  fire,  while  the  men  who  had 
already  been  in  action  rested,  and  refillod  their  cartridge 
pouches.  By  half-past  seven  the  dash  of  the  Dervish  on- 
set began  to  diminish  visibly.  Hundreds  of  their  bravest 
had  fallen.  There  for  a  full  mile  along  the  desert  lay  the 
dead  and  dying,  stretched  in  ghastly  rows. 

At  half-past  eight  it  looked  as  if  the  battle  was  over. 
The  enemy  had  withdrawn  over  the  slopes  of  the  Kerreri 
Hills  on  one  side,  and  of  .Jebel  Surgham  on  the  other.  The 
Sirdar  determined  to  push  on  at  once  for  Omdurmau,  about 
five  miles  distant,  so  as  to  reach  it  befoi :  i  iie  Dervishes  could 
rally  for  its  defence.  This  was  a  tactical  error,  for  the 
Khalifa  still  had  over  30,000  undefeated  men  west  of  Jebel 
Surgham. 

The  force  was  ordered  to  advance  in  direct  Echelon  of 
brigades  from  the  Left,  which  moved  on  the  Nile  bank.    Each 
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Omaurm...   brigade  was  lu  a  line  of  colnmnH  at  deploying  interviils. 
>•»•  Distance  was  lost,  fliKtly,  bccauw  tUo  European  Division 

moved  southwards  without  waiting,   while  General   Uuii 
ter's  infantry  moved  westwards  to  get  into  Echelon ;  uiid. 
secondly,   because  that  experienced   officer  held  back  his 
most  reliable  brigade,  under  Brigadier  Hector  Macdomihl, 
to  move  on  the  outer,  i.e.  exposed  flank  of  the  Echel()ii. 

Along  the  river  bank  and  farther  back  came  the  Camel 

Corps  and  the  Egyptian  cavalry.  CoUinson's  brigade  formcl 

up  to  escort  the  Transport  train  along  the  Nile  bank,  und 

serve  as  a  Reserve  to  the  whole.  „      .     ,     ^  1     .1, 

The  Sirdar  sent  orders  to  Colonel  Martin  to  take  the 

2lst  ^  incers  out  in  front  of  the  British  Division,  over  the 

long  slope  that  runs  down  from  Jebel  Surgham  to  the 

river,    but   he   ordered   the   infantry   to   advance   wit^iout 

awai  ing  the  result,  and  practically  simultaneously.    Pass- 

ing   round  to  the   south-east  of  Jebel  Surgham,   Col«mel 

Martin     saw     scattered     Dervishes     retiring     landwar.lH. 

About  half  a  mile  south  of  the  ridge,  the  ground  scouts 

reported  that  about  200  of  the  enemy  were  hiding  in  11 

ToUow  that  ran  down  to  the  river.    Beyond  the  hollow  conUl 

be  seen  some  thirty  Dervish  horsemen.    The  impression  con 

veyeTby  this  report,  and  by  what  could  be  seen  from  th. 

ground  the  regiment  occupied,  was  that  a  small  partj  0 

fhe  enemy  who  had  taken  part  in  the  attack  on  tbe/am, 

were  waiting  for  a  chance  to  escape.    Colonel  Mariin  de 

dded  to  get  between  the  enemy  and  their  line  of  r.  m 

landwards,  so  the  Lancers  moved  to  the  westward  of  th 

hollow  and  formed  up  for  attack. 

When  the  regiment  was  300  yards  from  the  enemy  th 
men  could  see  that  the  scouts  had  made  a  mistake    ai. 
that  there  was  no  mere  handful  of  beaten  Dervishes  in   hn 
front,  but  a  dense  crowd  of  Rifle  and  Spearmen,  pack, 
ogelher  in  the  rocky  khor.    Colonel  Martin,  in  frou^^< 
the  centre  squauron,   rode  straight  for  where  the  bio 
Sudan  spears  bristled  most  thickly.     A  minute  moH   ar 
tho  Lancers  were  into  the  mass  of  Dervish  infantry,  d  s 
ing  through  a  storm  of  bullets  and  leaping  d«^vn  a  d. 
info  the  hollow,  where  the  enemy  stood  ^l^^^^''^^;,^^ 
one  minute  320  troopers  had  ridden  over  ««f  J;!'^  ;  '^i, 
least  1,500  foemen.     In  those  brief  moments  w^^e  c^^  0 
manv  deeds  of  devoted  heroism.    In  less  than  t^o  m.nnt 
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the  Lancers  bad  more  tbuu  70  casualties.    Uiirdly  a  mau  Omduimaa, 
or  borse  escaped  witbout  some  injury.  >••• 

While  the  Lancers  were  charging  the  Dervishes  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Jebel  Surgham  ridge,  the  leading 
Brilish  brigade,  Lyttelton's,  marching  due  south,  was  just 
topping  the  sandy  ridge  between  Surgham  and  the  river, 
and  Wauchope's  brigade  had  drawn  up  nearly  level  with 
it.  The  Sirdar  and  his  Staff  were  riding  close  to  them 
when  the  approach  of  some  riderless  horses  at  9.30  a.m. 
indicated  the  2l8t  Lancers'  charge. 

The  brigades  of  Generals  Maxwell  and  Lewis  were  some- 
what in  Rear,  marching  south-west  towards  Jebel  Surgham ; 
General  CoUinson's  brigade  and  the  Transport  were  moving 
southwards  on  the  Nile  bank.  The  Field  hospitals  were  being 
packed,  but  150  wounded  were  still  on  the  ground,  the  only 
troops  at  hand  for  their  protwtion  being  a  few  Europeans, 
and  three  companies  of  an  Egyptian  battalion.  There  was 
a  gap  of  nearly  half  a  mile  between  Lewis's  Right  and  Mac- 
donald's Left ;  the  latter  having  18  guns,  and  eight  Maxims. 
At  this  time,  screened  by  the  hills  that  looked  down  on  the 
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morning'*  battle-tield,  the  KhuUfa  was  gathering  hiii  army 
for  another  great  effort.  The  warriors  engaged  in  this 
mond  attack  had,  for  the  mout  part,  taken  no  share  in 
the  earlier  one.  The  Dervishes  were  massed  in  two  hnp 
columns,  which  were  to  make  a  converging  attack  on  th« 
EevPtian  Bight  and  Right  Rear. 

Macdonald's  brigade,  about  3,000  infantry,  was  acrou. 
pauied  by  three  of  the  Egyptian  butteries  of  Qulckllnrs 
and  8  Maxim  guns.  As  he  deployed  his  brigade  in  lin.- 
facing  south  west,  Yakub's  column  P«"«^  down  upon 
him,  wave  upon  wave,  from  the  hills.  The  Khahta  s 
Black  Flag  was  followed  by  15,000  devoted  fanatics  cliur>{ 
ing  the  isolated  brigade.  The  Dervish  «"««*  ^"^^  ""^  ..  J' 
a  hail  of  bullets  and  shells  from  18  guns  and  3,000  rilW. 
the  Sudanese  firing  independently,  and  too  fast  for  effect, 
the  Egyptians  in  steady  volleys. 

Thf  Sirdar  "  changed  position  to  the  Right,"  and  when 
the  movements  were  executed,  this  brought  the  army  from  its 
fronTto  the  south  in  Echelon  with  its  Left  on  the  river,  and 
ts  Right  out  in  the  desert  to  the  westward,  to  a  Pomt.on 
facini  west  in  line  with  its  Left  in  the  desert,  and  its  R.gUt 
nearly  on  the  Nile,  which  there  makes  a  bend  inwards. 

Yakub's  warrio;s  came  on  against  Macdonald  as  brave^ 
as  anv  men  ever  ran  to  meet  death  on  a  battle-field,  but  e 
^eat  wave  of  jibba-clad  Dervishes  was  mowed  down  by  il.e 
fre  of  rifles,  and  guns  under  Macdonald's,  besides  those  ol 
Maxwell's  uud  Lewis's  commands,  which  were  now  witb.n 

'"°Many  of  the  bravest  Dervish  leaders  fell  dead,  and  tlu 
attack  slackened.  Yakub  and  his  bravest  suborduiat.s 
Ssdating  death,  perished  where  they  stood  beneath  tl. 
mack  Flfg.  and,'tLugh  we  are  -tioipat^ng  we  may  „c. 
say  that  when  their  conquerors  reached  it  the  flag  whmc 

"°\:::;i?ile  Ma"2nald,  after  withstanding  for  nearly  hal 
an  hour  the  onslaught  of  Yakub's  devoted  soldiers  had 
meet  a  still  more  serious  attack  launched  against  the  lu^ 
1  wjahf  Roar  of  his  brigade.  He  was  facing  south  xm^ 
;tn  if  L  Yakub  sousl^^^^^^  and  just  as  it^X-  .. 
lessening,  two  heavy  columns  attached  ^^«  R'^J^t/je"VaI 
Right  Rt4r,  led  respectively  by  the  Emirs  Ah  ^  ad  He  u  an 
Osman  Sheikh  Ed  Din.     Max^donald,  leaving  the  Ond  Ba 
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talioD  of  Egyptians  under  conimaud  of  Major  Pink  facing  Oaaurmaa. 
Honthwest,  executed  au  old  drill-book  formation,  "  Prolong  •••• 
the  line  from  the  Left  in  HUcceHsion  by  the  rear  to  the  Right," 
and  so  the  9th,   11th,   and   lOth   Battalions  now  steadily 
changed  their  front,  and  from  facing  south-west  formed  a 
line  facing  north-west. 

The  change  was  effected  only  just  in  time,  assisted  a  good 
deal  by  the  remarkable  steadiness  «)f  the  9th  Battalion  of 
Sudanese,  which  had  been  held  iu  support  behind  the  other 
three.  The  Black  soldier  born  In  the  Budan  has  many  tine 
qualities,  but  at  the  time  of  which  we  write  he  had  not 
learnt  the  advantage  of  efft-ctive  iiw  control.  At  the  final 
charge  each  man  had  only  three  rounds  left  in  hand ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Blacks  awaited  with  grinning  faces 
the  oncoming  masses  of  Dervishes,  with  whom  they  wished 
to  deal  with  the  bayonet. 

At  this  moment  the  Lincoln  (10th)  Regiment,  which  was 
the  nearest  of  the  lour  battalions  of  Wauchope's  brigade, 
came  up  breathless,  but  at  a  steady  double  on  the  right  of 
Macdonald's  brigade,  standing  clos<'  to  the  10th  Sudanese, 
whom  they  termed  "  their  Black  brothers."  The  steady 
volleys  of  the  Lincoln  Regiment  materially  thinned  the  ranks 
of  Osman's  oncoming  masses,  but  not  before  some  of  his 
bravest  followers  were  near  enough  to  the  Line  to  throw 
their  spears  and  wound  some  of  our  people. 

It  was  now,  however,  apparent,  even  to  our  heroic 
enemy,  that  the  attack  from  the  Kerreri  Hills  was  half  an 
I'our  too  late.  If  it  had  be<*n  delivered  simultaneously  with 
that  of  Yakub's,  Macdonald's  brigjide  must  have  gone'down. 
although  they  would  probably  have  died  where  they  stood. 

Five  hundred  Dervish  horsemen  formed  tip  a  (juarter 
of  a  mile  from  Macdonald's  brigade.  Many  carried  no 
weapons,  but  all,  urging  the  horses  to  their  utmost  speed, 
rede  without  hesitation  to  certain  death. 

The  battle  was  now  over.  The  Dervishes,  leaving  9,000 
dead  and  vast  numbers  wounded,  fled  in  utter  coufusion^ 
pursued  by  the  iJlst  Lancers  and  Egyptian  cavalry  and  Camel 
Corps. 

The  Sirdar  accepted  the  surrender  of  the  city  that  even- 
ing. The  British  Division  had  175  casualties,  including 
14  officers;  the  Egyptian  army  273,  including  10  officers: 
and  the  Dervishes  lost  9,700  killed,  and  10,000  to  15,000 
wounded. 
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PART  XVIII 
THE  WAR  IN  AFRICA,  1899-1902 

CHAPTER   I 

THE  SITUATION  PRIOR  TO  THE  WAR  AND  THE  BATTLE 
OF  MODDBR  RIVER 

Slkukunl  RepulMt  the  TranivaaJ  Boor—The  Zulu  War-The  Flrit  Boer  Wa 

SlkuKumnep        ^^^^^^  R„,d_Kruger'.  Ultlmalum-The   Brltl.li  Expeu 

Uonary  Force  Land.  In  South  Africa-Lord  Methuen  Arrive,  at  Oran, 

Wver-The  Boer  Defeat  at  En.Un-The  Modder  Rlver-The  Boer  Tr^ 

—General  Pole-Carevr  Attack.— The  End  of  the  Battle. 

IN  1854  Paul  Kxuger  and  Andries  Pretorius  tried  I 
unite  the  Free  State  and  Transvaal  by  force,  and  aftt 
the  attempt  had  failed  the  Free  State  asked  to  ion 
under  Great  Britain.  This  request  the  British  Governniti 
refused  In  1869  diamonds  were  discovered  in  Gnqualai 
West,  and  the  rush  of  diggers  must  have  caused  collisi. 
between  the  Free  State  population  and  the  Cape  Colonist 
had  not  the  British  Government  annexed  the  country. 

In  1876  the  Transvaal  Boers  were  repulsed  by  Sikukm 
a  Swazi  chief,  after  repeated  attempts  made  to  subdue  Im 
The  Zulus,  two  years  later,  drove  the  Boer  farmc 
away  from  the  borders  of  Zululand,  over  which  they  I. 
encroached,  and  would  have  probably  exterminated  t 
Boers  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Transvaal  had  not  Crc 
Britain  intervened,  and  crushed  Cetywayo's  army  of  J().< 
Zulus  in  1879.  ^  ^,    „  .. 

In  1877  the  Pretoria  Treasury  was  empty,  and  the  Lsnti 
officials  accepted  the  assurances  of  Boers  trading  in  a 
from  Pretoria,  and  misapprehending  the  wishes  of  the  iin 
mass  of  people,  annexed  the  country.  Messrs.  Kruper  a 
Pretorius  went  to  London  twice.  They  consulted  « 
Liberal  politicians,  but  failed  to  obtain  by  peaceful  nu-i 
the  abrogation  of  the  Act  of  Annexation.  They  thenf 
rose  in  rebellion  December.  1880.  and  after  several  milit; 
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taeetmn,  in  1881  obtained  the  retroceMion  of  th«  country  r«iiti«*l 
from  the  Liberal  QoTernmeut.  sumUm. 

In  1882  the  Boem  began  to  restrict  the  franchiieB  of  "^•••* 
British  Coloniutii.  In  1881  they  raided  Native  locationi.  In 
1886  gold  waH  diicovered  at  Johannesburg,  and  this  changed 
the  financial  situation  of  the  Transvaal  from  poverty  to 
affluence.  In  1890  Anti-British  Colonist  Laws  were  passed, 
and  in  1896,  following  the  Jameson  Raid,  more  repressive 
legislation  was  enacted  againHt  British  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Kruger,  who  hud  been  Pr«'Hident  four  times,  called 
out  the  Boer  commuudos  September  27th,  1899,  and  within 
three  days  10,000  burghers  were  concentrated.  He  handed 
to  the  British  Resident  at  Pretoria  an  ultimatum,  calling 
on  the  British  Government  to  withdraw  troops  from  the 
frontiers  and  to  refrain  from  landing  any  more  in  South 
Africa.  At  that  time  there  was  u  battalion  near  Maf eking, 
about  4,000  men  near  IJundoe,  Natal,  50  miles  from  Lang's 
Nek,  and  6,000  troops  were  on  the  high  seas  between  India 
and  Durban. 

Queen  Victoria  authorised  the  calling  out  of  the  first  class 
Army  Reserve,  October  7th;  the  first  transports  sailed 
October  20th  ;  and  eleven  days  later  27,000  men.  ?  600  horses, 
and  42  guns  were  on  the  sea.  By  DetemlHT  lib  47,000  men 
had  landed  in  South  Africa. 

MaJorGeueral  Lord  Mothuen  arrived  at  Orange  River  KimbcrUy 
November  12th,  I8f)9,  and  organised  a  column  to  advance  *••••* 
to  the  Relief  of  Kiml)orley,  60  miloH  distant,  then  invested  Col«m.. 
by  the  Boers.  "•• 

The  General  arranged  that  stores  and  baggage  should 
be  cut  down  to  a  minimum,  and  that  no  tents  should  be 
carried.  Despite  the  discomfort  of  bivojiacking  in  a  country 
where  a  tropical  day  is  often  followed  by  a  cold  night,  he 
set  the  example  to  his  force,  which  numbered  8,000  men, 
of  sleeping  in  the  o\wn,  wrapped  in  a  cloak. 

He  delivered  a  frontal  attack  early  on  November  23rd 
on  Boers  at  Belmont,  whom  he  dislodged,  the  Boers  riding 
away  unmolested.  Our  troops  h»sf  50  killed  and  200 
wounded,  mainly  (tf  the  fSmirds  and  Northumberland 
Fusiliers.  Little  tartirnl  skill  was  shown.  Methtieir 
again  defeated  th«'  B(M'rs  .il  Kiisjin  10  miles  farther  north, 
having  200  casualties. 
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November  -'Ttb  broke  cli-ar  and  cloudles.  .^  Lorjl 
Methu.'n-  ton-  upprimched  the  Modder  River.  I  <•  tH 
cWuced  .L.  .b.  bLdful  of  men  on  bl-  KlKbt  front  tornu.l 
the  whole  ..f  the  lone  which  httd  Uh'B  report^l  a«  hod  uu 
Mrnlder  Hlver  bridR.',  and  that  they,  having  aeeom,)UNl....l 
th?r  puriH.-e  of  eoverlnR  the  main  retreat  on  Bpytfonte.n. 
wen  now  r.-iiriu,«  towurdn  .Tacolmdul,  and  on  thl-  UHHUuip- 
tlon  he  made  bin  dlMlMmitlonn.  .      ,   ,     .  ■ 

The  r.unrdH  were  to  advance  In  widely  extended  o nb 
and  if  UOHHibUs  envelop  the  retiring  HcM-r*.  On  the  1^  t  of 
the  \;.u!rdH  tbe'men  of  the  Dtb  Brigade  -^^^/iH^i 
extended.  The  whole  line  waH  to  rover  tt  front  of  Utw..,, 
i>T  n  «i^  ndleH.  and  it  wuh  arranged  that  when  the  ru..,. 
bid  "rl^d  the  r iver-wbieb  In  alK.ut  hh  wide  an  the  Than,.. 
it  OxJor^-tlH-y  Hbould  aKHemble  at  Modder  River  Htatmn 

'"^!MeS o'clock,"  wrote  Sir  II.  Colvlle,  ''  I  fonnd  L... 
Methm'n  and  hi.  Ktatt  l.H.king  at  «  olnmp  ;>j"- --,;:' 
vardH  to  o.ir  front,  which  he  naid  was  on  the  Modd.r  H.wr. 
It  had  U"    repor  ed  that  thin  wan  held  by  the  enen.v.  1.  t 

vardH  If  he  BcK.r  trenches.  Yet  nothing  could  be  «.•..  s,u. 
r  Hteful  landHc-a,..  There  wa«  no  r^[;;^Z^Z 
Hiuokt^when  suddenly  a  '■""♦'""«7,^"  ,  "^„ ^""^  ".t    ' 

acro88  there,  and  ..n  the  "'f^f/^'J;^  J^t^e  men  woubl  nn 
To  advance  was  impossible.    «^"J*^  "'  "*        t^e  tar 
So  there  they  crouched,  hungry  and  thirsty,  on  the 
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behind  tDtheapa  or  »uch  other  cover  that  was  available,  and  Mm44»t 
lying  on  the  Uurn;lii  of  their  rifles  to  Iceep  them  c(m»I  enough  *•»•»•  »••• 
for  use;  while  the  nun  In-ut  down  ii|m»h  their  biukM,  bllMteriUK 
the  ScotsQien'M  legu,  uihI  the  storm  of  bullets  meed  overhead, 
h  "•!■  "  In  solid  Hlreiiks  like  telegruph  wlws.' 

move  n>siilt<i|  in  deuth  or  mutilation.  Even  a  hand 
ta.M^ii  to  pusM  a  wuterMtle  to  u  wounded  comrade  was 
enough  to  give  the  Hint  marksmen  a  target. 

At  the  tiist  oiM-nlng  of  tire  the  18th  ond  75th  Field 
batteries  unilmls-nHl  in  the  Centre  ut  l.OUO  yaidM. 

The  Boer  gunN  were  onln.atehed.  and  Hnffere<l  heavily  in 
men  and  horw's.  During  the  day  the  7."th  batti-ry  tired 
nearly  1,100  rounds,  an  achievement  which  reflrcts  credit  on 
the  ammunition  coliinin. 

Leil  l)y  (Scneraj  Pole  Carew.  the  9tli  Brigade,  after  some 
fighting,  drove  off  the  i{(K'r«  on  their  extreme  western  tiank 
after  wading  through  the  river.  Lord  Methuen  led  a  com- 
pany of  nighlandjTH  in  one  of  the  charges.  Fortunately 
he  escaped  unhurt ;  and  shortly  afterwards  two  iompanies 
of  the  Yorkshire  Regiment  rushed  the  farm;  whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  the  North  Lancashire  Regiment,  making  n 
spirited  advan«e,  drov<'  ha<k  the  Boers  on  the  Left. 

PoleCarew'H  attack  was  materially  assisted  by  the  fire 
of  the  «2nd  Battery,  Major  <!ranet,  which  came  into 
action  half  a  mile  south  of  the  dam,  after  a  march  of  ."io 
miles  in  28  hours. 

The  Free  State  troops  on  the  southern  side  then  oil  fell 
back  across  the  river.  Encouraged  by  this,  a  mixed  body 
of  men  from  the  9th  Brigade,  led  by  PoleCarew.  advanced 
to  the  water's  edge  and  prepared  to  fight  their  way  across. 
This  movement  was  supported  by  a  section  of  "the  18th 
Battery,  under  Captain  Forestier- Walker,  who  later  pushed 
his  two  guns  up  to  the  extreme  left  of  the  British  position 
and  shelled  the  village  of  Rosmead. 

The  Free  State  men  on  the  right  of  the  Bwrs'  poNition, 
demoralised  by  the  shell  tire  now  brought  to  boar  on  them, 
gave  way  and  abandoned  their  position.  PoleCarew,  who 
by  this  time  had  collw-ted  more  men,  pushed  on,  and  occu- 
pied the  village  of  Rosmead.  If  he  had  been  supported  he 
might  easily  have  routed  the  retreating  Bot-rs. 

The  Battle  of  Modder  River  consisted  in  a  number  of 
detached  engagements,  fought  on  a  wide  front,  and  lacking 
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in  cohesion.  Lord  Methuen  attributed  this  state  of  affairs 
£:tru..  o  he  g-at  difficulty  which  wan  experienced  ,„  conveying 
orders  across  the  open  plain.  The  General,  at  4.1o  i.m., 
wounded  in  the  thigh,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  fiehl. 
?he  lack  of  general  direction  then  became  even  m<.iv 
marked  As  darkness  set  in,  therefore,  the  faring  oea^.l. 
TlO  PM  the  Boers  retreated;  and  when  at  early  duwu 
the  British  guns  re-opened  fire,  there  was  no  reply. 

The  Biitfsh  losses  amounted  to  four  officers  and  66  m.  n 
killed   and  20  officers  and  393  men  wounded. 

iT  is  impossible  to  understand  why  more  accurate    u- 

sndverX^e     Vet  the  General  wa»  apparently  ipm-aut 
TtZZL  ot  the  riven,,  and  "■";«- jf^Bj"""',,'' 
(uegleeted  by  the  Boe,.,  TpUro  '  he'^'^^n-deta^  ..'.I 
.tream  of  the  ''Sjf '  "  "I"!^,,-    moved   acros.   Mx 
r»TluhV'i«  S;,r"porZ,  a  ,     voy  ot  ox  wa.„.. 
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CHAPTER   II 
THE  BATTLE  OF  MAGER8PONTBIN 
Cronje's  Command— The  MUltary  Genius  of  De  La  R»v    Th.  n^ t     j 

'^.?^^^'"'.u^*'''^.°*^''  ^*'*'  1^^'  tJ^e  British  column 
crossed  the  nver  unopposed,  being  then  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  Kimberley. 


E 


T   ^^^I  ,*•**"  *'^*'**'*  '^^  Modder  River  the  Boers  fell  back  to  r     ,  . 

that  afternoon  Cronje  began  to  entrench  a  position  alon^ 
the  summits  of  the  hills.  He  had  now  nea^ytmZl 
under  his  command,  twice  as  many  as  he  had  atTodder 

ii«n?il^«  Rey-to  Whose  military  genius  the  enemy's  bril- 
^^^  '*°f' "'^'^  dispositions  at  Modder  River  were  due- 
urged  Cronje  therefore,  to  take  up  a  more  advanced  position 
at  Magersfontein.    With  some  reluctance  Cronje  yielded  to 

tJeir^?.*' °°',?°^  "°  ^^^""^^  ^'^  '^'  Boeri  a^bandoned 
JZ  ?  **'^'°  "''^''  *°^  •^«*°'  i°  f»"  ^ie^  of  the  British 
SL  *?».*'^°?/  "^"^  P«''"«°-  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  their  defences  was  a  line  of  trenches  3  to  4  feet 
deep,  and  narrow  as  a  protection  against  shrapnel  fire,  ex- 
tending, not  along  the  summit  but  along  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  on  a  level  with  the  plain. 

The  Boer  position  extended  over  a  front  of  twelve  miles 
in  the  shape  of  a  large  semicircle,  extending  from  a  point  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  north-west  of  the  railway  at  Merton 
Siding  to  Moss  Drift  on  the  Modder  River,  six  miles  east 
or  up-stream,  of  Modder  River  station.  When  the  British 
advance  recommenced,  Pec.  10th,  the  defences  at  the  ex- 
tremities were  incomplete,  they  being  an  after-thought  to 
guard  against  a  turning  movement.    TLo  Boer  leaders  an- 
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ticipated  that  Lord  Methuen  would  attack,  as  he  did,  tbi- 
Centre  and  Key  of  the  position. 

During  the  twelve  days'  halt,  since  the  Modder  Rivor 
fight.  Stores  and  Ammunition  had  been  received  in  the 
British  camp;  and  General  Wauohope  arrived  with  the 
2nd  Black  Watch  and  the  2nd  Seaforth  Highlanders. 

Lord  Methuen  was  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  an 
advance  by  night. 

At  3  P.M.,  December  10th,  the  Highland  Brigade  uudti 
General  Wauchope  to  whom  Lord  Methuen  entrusted  th( 
Night  attack,  moved  forward  to  a  slight  rise,  four  niilei 
north  of  the  camp,  concentrating  a  heavy  fire  from  thi 
greater  part  of  the  artillery  on  the  slopes  of  Magorsfi.n 
tcin  Hill.  For  an  hour  and  a  half  large  boulders  wen 
hurled  50  feet  into  the  air  by  the  bursting  lydditt ;  wliils 
the  hail  of  shrapnel  threw  up  the  red  earth  on  the  hill  sidi 
in  what  looked  like  jets  of  flame.  The  Boers  being  wel 
covered  in  their  deep,  narrow  trenches,  only  three  \.or 
wounded. 

♦  ••••• 

The  Highland  Brigade,  with  the  cavalry  covering  it 
Eight  flank,  was  to  move  off  after  midnight  for  the  attix  k 
then,  just  before  dawn,  to  deploy  and  rush  Magersfoutci 
Hill.  General  Wauchope  expressed  his  doubts  of  the  chanc 
of  success  to  Lord  Methuen. 

•  ••••• 
Soon  after  12.30  a.m.  the  Brigade  advanced,  guided  \ 

Major  Benson,  R.A.  It  was  a  rough  night.  R;iiu  hii 
been  falling  heavily  all  the  evening;  and  just  after  tl 
column  started  a  terrific  thunderstorm  broke  over  it.  t! 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning  serving  to  intensify  the  darknes 
At  3.30  A.M.,  when  the  blackness  of  the  night  be<van 
turn  to  grey,  some  distance  still  intervened  between  t 
column  and  its  objective. 

Major   Benson   suggested   that  the   time   had   come 
deploy  the  brigade,  then  "in  Mass,"  i.e.  each  battalu 
in  column— all  behind  the  front  one.     General  W  AnAw] 
anxious  to  keep  the  troops  as  long  as  possible  in  a  f«iiui 
tion  which  enabled  him  to  control  them,  moved  on. 
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Snin?^K^  battaUon  came  on  a  Une  of  thorLy  bushes.    To  ».'-.  isw 
deploy   there   w«.   difficult,   and   the  General   decided   to 

fw«^iii*  '"**  *  "^^^^^  "••"^°8  *bo^«  tbe  hilltops  as 
two  leading  companies  of  the  Black  Watch  began  to  deploy ; 
and  a  moment  later  an  appalling  hail  of  le£l  struck  into 
the  serried  ranks  of  the  Highland  Brigade  fired  from 
trenches  within  400  yards  range.  '*"8'»*'«'   ^'^  '^om 

General  Wauchope  hurried  forward,  and,  taking  in  the 

C^n^'^rJ  ^  "°"!l ""?.'  ^""^  ^^^  ^°°«»^  ^ith  orders  to 
Colonel  Coode  for  the   Black  Watch  to  extend  to  their 

Bight.    Young  Wauchope  gave  the  orc'er;  then  returned  to 

Xl  ^rTi*  'f'.'  "°^y  *^  ^°^  "'^  **^<^-  A  "^o'^ent  later 
the  devoted  aide-de  camp  fell  also.  Colonel  Coode,  too  as 
le  gallantly  led  his  men  to  the  Bight  in  compliance  with 
the  order  was  killed  immediately. 

Colonel   HughesHallett,   the   only  commanding   offloor 
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Magarafoa.  now  uDMcatbed,  promptly  doubled  out  tbe  Seafortb  High- 
tola.  ISM  landers  to  tbe  rigbt,  in  tbe  wake  of  tbe  Black  Watcb.  The 
men  of  tbe  two  re^ments  mjon  became  inextricably  mix<'d 
up,  and  small  detacbments,  breaking  tbrougb  a  gap  in  tbp 
Boer  trencbes  at  tbe  eastern  extremity  of  tbe  bill,  gained 
a  footing  on  tbe  lower  slopes.  Tbey  were  forced  back,  how- 
ever, being  caugbt  between  tbe  rifles  of  the  enemy  on  their 
Right  and  tbe  sbrapnel  of  tbe  Britisb  guns  wbicb  had  just 
opened  fire  behind  them. 

Tbe  situation  became  like  that  at  Modder  River.  Td 
advance  was  impossible,  but  tbe  troops  would  not  retire 
Day  had  only  just  broken  when  the  guns  opened  fire,  aud 
they  did  good  work  in  keeping  down  tbe  enemy's  firo. 

After  tbe  Right  attack  had  failed,  the  position  of  tlH 
exposed  Right  flank  became  dangerous.  General  Babiii-,' 
ton,  seeing  that  tbe  Boers  were  threatening  the  flank 
broTigbt  up  tbe  12tb  Lancers  and  tbe  Mounted  Infantiy 
under  Lord  Airlie  aad  Major  Milton,  dismounted  theiu 
and  sent  them  into  the  firing  line  on  the  rigbt  of  tin 
Highlanders.  Later  the  Coldstream  and  Grenadier  (Juanl 
came  up  and  relieved  the  pressure  at  this  point. 

•  ••••• 

Lord  Methuen  directed  Sir  H.  Colvile  to  take  the  Guard 
due  east  towards  a  low,  busby  ridge  facing  tbe  extreme  lef 
of  tbe  Boer  position,  in  readiness  to  cover,  if  neoossjuv 
the  retirement  of  tbe  whole  force. 

From  6  to  11  a.m.  the  battle  remained  stationary 
Methuen  intending  his  men  to  bold  on  till  night.  At  1 
A.M.  Lord  Methuen,  seeing  that  the  centre  of  the  liu 
was  wavering,  sent  forward  six  companies  of  the  Gordo 
Highlanders,  under  Colonel  Downman. 

The  Gordons  advanced  in  widely  extended  order,  ami  \\ 
a  series  of  well-conducted  rushes,  despite  tbe  fire  wliic 
greeted  them,  got  within  400  yards  of  the  enemy  trenchoi 
It  was  a  fine  effort,  but  useless. 

At  1.30  P.M.  Colonel  Hugbes-Hallett,  Seaforth  Uisl 
landers,  threw  back  his  Right  to  check  the  Boers,  vl 
were  making  an  effort  to  enfilade  the  scattered  brigad 
Colonel  Downman,  who  at  tbe  time  was  lying  in  t! 
front  of  the  firing  line,  more  than  two  miles  away,  sa 
the  Right  come  back,  and,  knowing  that  HughesHaUe 
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mnv»m«nV      T    .       ^*''*^®  "'  '*»«  ""«  conformed  to  the  »•«■.  >••• 
movement.     Jugt  as  the  brigade   wag  rallying  the   Bo«r 

S!  '    V'llV^'  °^*^«'  *^'  *^«  «'«^d.    A  moment  latw 
and^the  brigade,  as  Buch,  wag  not  reformed  until V; 



Lord  Methuen  at  noon  retired  on  Modder  River  Camp. 


amo^nt^irsn'""'^'"'^  "'  *'^  ^'''''  ''  Magerafontein 
The  Boer  losses  were  about  250 

™-i!  ''*i^-  °?  ,^°  explained  why  a  frontal  attack  was 
made.  Kimberley,  only  20  miles  distant,  had  six  weeks' 
food.  A  Cavalry  Regiment  and  Mounted  Infantry  batta- 
lion were  available  to  cover  a  turning  movement. 

Night  operations  are  proverbially  difficult  and  verv 
hazardous.  Most  soldiers  will,  therefore,  hold  that  the 
Uenerals  persistence  under  very  unfavourable  weather 
conditions  was  an  error.  And  the  blunder  was  the  more 
unfortunate  in  that  it  had  the  effect  of  breaking  up 
temporarily  the  Highland  Brigade,  whose  oft-proved 
courage  has  been  the  envy  of  all  the  armies  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER   III 
iHB  BATTLE  OF  COLBNSO 

Sir  Ret'.ven  Buller's  Podlion— The  Boer  Poiitlon— BuUcr*!  Oiange  of  Plans— 
The  British  Dombardment — Colonel  Long  and  the  Field  OatlirUs  in 
Action— The  Advance  ol  the  Irish  Brigade— Attrmpti  to  Cross  lli. 
River— Attempts  to  Withdraw  the  Batteries — BuUor'g  Courage  and  I.ick 
of  Judgment — Withdrawal  of  the  Troops — Lost  of  the  Cunt-  -Hlangwunt: 
HiU— British  Lost«:»— Buller's  Message  to  Sir  George  \v1ilte— "  No 
Intention  of  Surrendering  "—Lord  Roberts  Sent  to  South  Africa- 
Lord  Kitchener  as  Chief  of  Staff. 

GENERAL  8IR  REDVERg  BULLER,  V.C.,  with 
21,000  men,  16  naval  guns,  and  5  Field  bnttciiiN, 
ou  December  10th  wan  ready  to  "dvancc  agaiiiHt 
the  Boers  who  lay  beyond  the  River  Tngela,  covering  tin 
investment  of  Ladysmitb,  in  a  strongly  entrenched  posit  iuu 
on  either  side  of  the  railway  at  Coleuso. 


The  Boer  position  was  on  a  ridge  of  hills  in  the  sha])f 
of  a  semicircle  six  miles  in  diameter,  and  was  of  great 
natural  strength.  The  hills  in  themselves  were  forniid 
able,  and  the  river,  fordable  at  only  a  few  points,  added 
considerably  to  the  difficulties  of  an  attacking  force.  Thv 
position,  however,  had  one  weak  point.  From  HlaiiK- 
wane  Hill,  on  the  British  side  of  the  Tugela,  the  defeurori 
could  be  enfiladed.  The  hill,  moreover,  was  not  at  all 
easy  to  defend,  and  Commandant  Louis  Botha,  who.  i;i 
the  absence  of  General  Joubert,  was  in  command  of  tlic 
Boers,  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  persuading  any  of  his 
men  to  occupy  so  advanced  and  isolated  a  position. 

For  three  days,  December  lOth  to  13th,  Hlangwano  Hill 
remained  unoccupied.  Neither  the  threats  of  Botha  nor  re 
monstrances  from  Pretoria  could  induce  any  of  the  burghers 
to  occupy  it.  Eventually  800  men  volunteered  to  hold 
the  hill;  and  this  force,  though  really  inadequate  for  the 
purpose,  sufficed,  since  BuUer  failed  to  realise  the  import- 
ance of  Hlangwane  in  relation  to  the  enemy's  position. 
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sir  R.  Biiller,  judging  that  the  Boer  position  wa«  im 
pregnable  to  u  frontal  attack,  reNolved  to  turn  it  by  one  of 
the  drifts  on  the  Upper  Tugela. 

At  dawn^  December  12th,  Barton's  brigade  advanced 
to  a  rise,  7,000  yards  in  front  of  the  village  of  Colenso, 
as  a  containing  forte  whih'  the  remainder  of  the  army 
moved  acrosH  the  euemy'H  Kight.  After  the  movement  had 
begun,  Buller  changed  hitt  plan,  and  decided  to  deliver  a 
frontal  attack  on  the  enemy 'h  position. 


C«Um«, 
ISM 


The  BritiHh  artillery  Rnnl  for  three  hours  on  the 
Colenso  kopJoH  without  viHible  result.  The  Boers  lay 
quiet,  and  nothing  was  ascertained  regarding  (heir  dis- 
positions. The  Generul,  having  spent  most  of  the  day  ex- 
amining those  apparently  unoccupied  hills  across  the  river, 
ordered  (lencral  Dildyard's  brigade  to  force  the  passage  of 
the  river  opposite  to  the  Colenso  kopjes.  Hart's  brigade  to 
cross  3  miles  higher  up  stream.  CJenerals  Lyttelton  and 
Barton  were  to  remain  in  Reserve.  CJeneral  Lord  Dun- 
donald  was  t<»  occupy  the  Hlungwune  Hill. 

At  5.30  A.M.  December  loth,  the  Naval  Battery  opened 
fire,  at  5,000  yards'  range,  on  the  southern  kopjes,  imme- 
diately to  the  east  of  the  railway.  Altliough  huge  boulders 
were  thrown  into  the  air  and  large  chunks  of  earth  torn 
from  the  hill-side,  the  Boer  artillery  remained  silent. 


The  14th  and  66th  Field  Batteries  and  six  naval  guns 
had  been  detailed  to  support  General  Hildyard's  attack  on 
the  CJentre.  Colonel  Long,  the  Senior  Artillery  oflBcer.  ac- 
companied these  guns.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  theory 
of  pushing  guns  well  to  the  front  and  so  securing  an  over- 
whelming short-range  fire.  At  6  a.m.  he  led  his  command 
across  the  plain  towards  Colenso,  "  at  the  Trot."  without 
escort — for  he  outstripped  the  infantry — coming  into  action 
within  700  ya-'ls  of  the  river. 

At  that  moLient  a  gun  was  fired  from  the  Colenso  kopjes, 
and  barely  had  its  echo  died  away  when  musketry  fire  fell 
on  the  two  batteries.  The  naval  12-pounders,  being  drawn 
by  oxen  were  far  in  the  Rear.  OflBcers  and  men  of  the  two 
Field  '  atteries  fell  fast.  Nevertheless  the  discipline  main- 
tained   was   perfect,    orders    l)eing   carried    out    with    the 
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methodkal  precision  of  annaal  practice  at  Oltehamptoii. 
For  a  wliile  the  British  gunners  heid  their  own,  bnt  two 
butteries  ruuld  not  cope  for  long  with  the  concent  rutiHl 
rifle  fire  of  a  thousand  invisible  men. 

At  6.30  Colonel  Long  fell,  shot  through  the  body  by  u 
shrapnel  bullet.  "  Abandon !  "  he  cried,  in  reply  to  a  rt  • 
maric,  as  they  carried  him  away  from  his  batteries.  "  .Vlum- 
don  be  damned!    We  never  abandon  guns.' 

For  another  half-hour  the  guns  remained  in  action.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  there  was  hardly  a  gunner  left  to  work 
the  gunti,  and  nearly  all  the  ammunition  had  been  expended. 
The  order  was  then  given,  "  Cease  firing.  Take  cover  iu 
the  donga  till  ammunition  is  brought  up."  The  Hurvivorx 
fell  baclt,  retiring  as  though  on  parade,  and  carrying  witb 
them  as  many  of  the  wounded  as  they  could. 

Colonel  Long's  advance  had  been  intended  to  cover  {]■ 
attack  of  General  Hildyard's  brigade.  But  at  7  a.m.  t,  is 
attack  had  not  begun! 


I* 


■    i 


The  Irish  Brigade,  the  Dublin  Fusiliers  leadii  j.  i*ft 
camp  at  4.30  a.m.  and,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Kair 
supplied  by  the  Intelligence  Department,  advanced  towtsrils 
a  bridle  drift. 

The  leading  battalion  moved  forward  in  *'  fours  from  tlio 
right  of  companies  at  deploying  intervals,"  but  the  rest  of 
the  brigade,  although  advancing  in  broad  daylight  across 
an  open  plain,  followed  in  mass  of  quarter-column.  Qenoral 
Hart  would  not  listen  to  suggestions  of  deployment.  He 
believed  in  keeping  his  men  well  iu  hand,  holding  the  vicw 
that  open  order  was  a  fallacy. 

At  6.30  A.M.,  when  the  head  of  the  brigade  had  arrirod 
within  300  yards  of  the  river,  the  Kafir  guide  annonnc  d 
that  the  drift  lay  not  straight  ahead  but  some  distance  to 
the  Right,  at  the  top  of  a  great  bend  in  the  river  which 
receded  into  the  Boer  position. 

The  Irishmen  deployed.  This  movement  Hart  at  (list 
endeavoured  to  restrain,  but  common  sense  and  hnniiin 
nature  prevailed;  then,  leaving  the  Border  Begiment  to 
line  the  bank  of  the  river,  Hart  directed  his  three  Irisli 
regiments  to  press  forward  into  the  loop  and  find  the  drift 
which  the  Kafir  guide  had  indicated. 
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The  Brigadivr  hud  appareutljr  ouly  one  thought— to  got  €•!••.•. 
bin  men  acrowt  the  river;  galJontly  he  led  them  forward,  "•* 
with  tt  reckleiw  dinregurd  of  duuger.  He  infected  hit  com- 
mand with  hiM  own  romantic  bravery.  From  Front  and 
Flunli  came  u  hailstorm  of  Are.  Not  a  Boer  wav  virible. 
The  men  fell  fast,  but  their  advance  never  faltered.  "  Fix 
bayonet*,  men,"  cried  a  "^i  ;i  ant,  "  and  let  ui  make  a 
name  for  ourselve*."  The  men  fixed  bayonets;  and  on 
they  went. 

No  trace  of  a  drift  could  be  found.  A  few  swam  into 
the  river  and  tried  to  gain  the  farther  banlc,  but  the  weight 
of  their  rifies  and  ammunition  dragged  them  down. 

The  greater  number  then  threw  them»elveg  on  the  ground 
and  waited. 

At  7  A.M.  General  Duller,  who  had  been  watching  the 
a  ack  from  high  ground  in  rear,  rode  down,  and  in  person 
fci  e  Hart  the  order  to  retire,  at  the  name  time  directing 
Ly\  elton'H  brigade  to  cover  the  movement.  The  attack 
h .  •  lasted  barely  forty  minutes,  but  it  had  cost  over  400 
C!.s  jalties. 

Sir   R.    Buller   rode  away   to   superintend    Bildyard's 
advance,  but  on  learning  that  hong's  guns  were  out  of 
•action,  ordered  Hildyard   to  make  u  demonstration  only 
owards  Colenso  village.      It  was  galluutly  and  skilfully 
lone,  the  Devonshires  gaining  the  river  bank  in  front  of 
the  abandoned  guns  and  the  Queen's  occupying  the  village. 
When  Sir  R.  Buller  reached  the  donga  in  the  rear  of 
Long's  batteries,  where  he  remained  in  the  open  under  heavy 
lire,  he  instructed  Captain  Schofleld,  R.H.A.,  his  aide-de- 
camp,  to  endeavour  to  withdraw  them.    Captain  Scbofield 
called  for  volunteers.    Corporal  Nurse  with  two  teams  of 
the  66th  Battery,  Captain  Congreve,  of  the  Head -quarters 
Staff,  and  Lieutenant  the  Hon.  F.  S.  Roberts,  aide-de  camp 
to  General  Clery,  went  forward.    Lieutenant  Roberts  was 
killed ;  Congreve  wounded,  but  Schofleld  and  Corporal  Nurse 
brought  back  2  guns. 

A  little  later  Captain  Reed,  of  the  7th  Batterv,  which 
had  been  supporting  Dundonald  on  the  right,  made^  another 
gallant  ,  ut  unsuccessful  attempt  to  withdraw  the  guns. 
He  ha«'  farther  to  go  than  Schofleld,  and  before  h 
reached  lae  guns  had  lost  13  horses  out  of  22,  and  7  men 
out  of  13,  he  being  badly  wounded. 
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Captains  Congreve,  Schofleld,  and  Reed,  Lieutenant 
Bolierts,  Corporal  Nurse,  and  Major  Babtie  received  the 
Victoria  CrocM. 

All  must  admire  the  personal  and  physical  courago  of 
General  Sir  Bedvers  Duller,  but  the  historian  must  record 
his  laclc  of  judgment  and  of  resolution,  both  at  the  Battle 
of  Colenso,  and  the  following  day,  when  he  heliographod  tt> 
General  Sir  George  White,  the  defender  of  Ladysmith,  in- 
forming him  of  the  repulse,  and  suggesting  that  he  might 
have  to  surrender  Ladysmith. 

When  Duller  had  witnessed  the  failure  of  the  Hecond 
attempt  to  withdraw  the  remnants  of  the  two  batteries  )i(> 
ordered  all  the  troops  to  return  to  their  camps. 

The  army  had  marched  but  a  short  distance,  and  althon<rli 
the  day  was  oppressively  hot  there  were  12  battalions  wliicii 
had  not  come  into  action.  If  any  two  had  lain  down  with- 
in range  of  the  guns,  the  enemy  could  not  have  removed  tlic 
pieces,  and  at  nightfall  they  might  have  been  withdrawn 
without  losSj  for  the  Doers  had  not  sufficient  military 
training  to  undertake  aggressive  Night  operationH,  iind 
were  still  on  the  north  bank  of  the  unfordable  Tugela, 
which  they  could  cross  only  at  the  bridge  and  by  certain 
fords. 

Brigadier-Oeneral  Lord  Dundonald,  for  the  actual  attack 
on  Hlangwane,  had  South  African  Irregulars,  who  repre- 
sented a  fighting  strength  of  600  rifles.  The  men  did  well, 
andj  although  the  enemy  entrenched  on  the  hill  outnnui- 
bered  them  by  three  to  two,  pressed  home  the  attack.  Tliey 
succeeded  in  advancing  some  distance  up  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  hill  before  they  were  brought  to  a  standstill.  Tliey 
then  held  the  ground  which  they  had  won,  and  waited 
for  reinforcements.  No  reinforcements  came.  Dundonald 
several  times  appealed  for  help  to  General  Barton,  but  lie 
had  been  instructed  not  to  commit  his  brigade,  so  refused 
to  send  even  two  companies. 

Dy  2.30  P.M.  the  whole  force,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  isolated  detachments,  had  been  withdrawn. 

The  Boers  crossed  the  river  to  pick  up  stragglers  and 
carry  away  Long's  abandoned  batteries  at  5  p.m. 

The  British  casualties  at  Colenso  amounted  in  all  ti) 
1,127,  including  7  officers  and  138  men  killed.  The  Irish 
Brigade  sustaining  in  an  hour  and  a  half  523  casualties. 
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Out  of  this  number  216  occurred  among  the  Dublin  Fusi- 
liers.   The  Boer  losseH  were  insignificant. 

Next  morning,  Decembev  16th,  Sir  R.  Buller  sent  a 
heliographic  message  to  Sir  George  White,  "  suggesting 
that  the  surrender  of  Ladysmith,  which  he  could  not  now 
hope  to  relieve,  might  become  necessary."  When  Sir 
George  White  first  read  the  message  he  imagined  that  the 
Boers  must  have  got  hold  of  the  British  cipher. 

But  on  the  following  day  the  message  was  repeated ;  and 
repetition  removed  all  doubts. 

"  How  long  can  you  hold  out  ?  "  asked  General  Buller. 
"  I  suggest  you  firing  away  as  much  ammunition  as  you 
can,  and  making  the  best  terms  yo\  can.  I  can  remain 
here  if  you  have  alternative  suggestion;  but  unaided  I 
cannot  break  in. 
burn    your 


CaUaao, 


Whatever  happens,  recollect  to 


cipher,  de- 
cipher, and 
code  books, 
and  all  de- 
ciphered mes- 
sages." 

General  Sir 
George  White 
replied  that  he 
had  no  inten- 
tion of  surren- 
dering, and  by 
his  determina- 
tion saved  our 
country  from 
humiliation 
and  disgrace. 
•        • 

The  Govern- 
ment acted 
promptly :  in- 
structed Sir  B. 
Buller  either  to  persevere  with  his  efforts  to  effect  the  relief 
of  Ladysmith,  or  to  hand  over  the  command  to  one  of  his 
subordinates,  and  sent  Lord  Buberts  to  command  in  South 
Africa  with  Lord  Kitchener  as  Chief  of  the  Staff. 
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CHAPTER   IV 
THB  ASSAULT  ON  WAGON  HILL 

The  Investment  of  Ladyimlth— The  Key  of  Ladytmlth— Major-General  Sir  Ian 
Hamllton't  Command— Cesar'i  Camp  and  Wagon  HIU— Boer  Attacks 
Repulied  at  C*»ar'i  Camp—SheUlng  Wagon  HIU— Capture  of  the  Hill 
-Losses  In  the  Battle. 

THE   Boers   had   closed   round   Ladysmith   early   in 
November,    1899.     They    greatly    overestimated    the 
power  of  their  artillery,  two  6-iiich  Creazot  and  four 
4.7-inch  Krupp  howitzers. 

The  key  of  Ladysmith  was  the  great  table-topped  rid^e 
to  the  south.  This  ridge— the  eastern  half  of  which  is  known 
as  Caesar's  'I'amp,  the  western  as  Wagon  Hill — extends  iu 
a  south-easterly  direction  for  three  miles,  rising  to  a  height 
of  300  feet  above  the  surrounding  plain.  The  summit  is  a 
plateau,  varying  in  width  from  400  to  200  yards.  It  com- 
manded Ladysmith  at  a  range  of  3,000  to  5,000  yards. 

The  enemy  delivered  a  feeble  attack  at  6  a.m.  Novembci- 
9th,  and  the  defenders  had  no  diflculty  in  maintaining  their 
position.    The  Boers,  as  the  result  of  inactivity,  became  dis 
contented,  and  the  leaders  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
keep  the  commandos  present  in  the  laagers. 

A  force  of  5,000  men  of  the  Transvaal  and  Free  Stato 
commandos  was  therefore  detailed  to  take  part  in  the  main 
operation  against  Caesar's  Camp  and  Wagon  Hill,  wiziu}; 
the  crest  line  of  the  hill  before  daybreak. 

Major-General  Ian  Hamilton,  commanding  1,500  troops 
on  Caesar's  Camp  and  Wagon  Hill,  had  built  a  chaiu  of 
forts  so  placed  that  their  fire  commanded  the  front  iind 
swept  the  ground  between  them  and  the  forts  on  eithtr 
side,  with  a  frontage  of  four  miles. 

After  the  attack  on  November  9th,  Wegon  Hill  and  also 
Wagon  Point— a  smaller  plateau,  covered  with  stunted  trees. 
at  the  western  end  of  Wagon  Hill,  and  divided  from  it  by  a 
narrow  gully — were  occupied. 

The  enemy's  advance  began  between  1  and  2  a.m.    Many 
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of  the  TransvaAlera  «irho  were  to  form  the  eastern  lection  WagoBHili, 
of  the  storming  party,  thinking  the  Klip  River  too  deep  to  '■•• 
ford,  refused  to  make  the  attempt,  aud  went  back  to  their 
laager;  others  waited  till  dawn. 
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The  frontal  attack  on  Cesar's  Camp  was  easily  checked, 
but  a  party  of  Boers  at  4.15  a.m.  emerged  on  the  sum- 
mit, having  overpowered,  after  a  short  but  fierce  struggle^ 
the  extreme  Left  of  the  pickets.  They  fought  with  grim 
determination,  but  the  Boers  were  too  numerous  for  them, 
and  slowly  pushed  back  the  two  companies. 

Captain  Carnegie,  Gordon  Highlanders,  supported  by 
Major  Abdy's  guns,  led  his  men  forward  and  outflanked 
the  Boers.  The  sight  of  cold  steel  proving  too  much  for 
the  enemy's  resolution,  they  turned^  and  a  moment  later 
were  scrambling  over  the  small  boulders,  hotly  pursued 
by  the  Highlanders.  Carnegie,  who  had  shot  four  Boers 
with  his  carbine,  had  himself  been  badly  wounded  in  two 
places.  But,  though  w«ak  from  loss  of  blood,  he  still  pressed 
on  at  the  head  of  his  company ;  nor  did  he  give  up  the  pur- 
suit until  the  Boers  took  refuge  behind  a  rocky  buttress  at 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  hill,  from  which  they  could  not 
be  dislodged. 
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On  Wagon  Hill,  when  Ian  Hamilton  arrived  there  at 
4.30  A.M.^  a  body  of  Free  State  men  held  the  summit  at 
the  south-west  corner.  At  7  a.m.  the  reinforcing  com- 
panies of  the  60th  (King's  Royal  Rifles)  came  up  from 
the  garrison,  under  Major  W.  P.  Campbell.  Hamilton 
then  renewed  his  attempts  to  clear  the  crest.  But  these 
later  efforts  likewise  proved  fruitless.  Officers  displayed 
the  most  devoted  courage,  but  could  not  induce  the  men 
to  rush  that  fire-swept  space. 

Meanwhile,  in  rear  of  the  hill,  Major  Blowitt  had  brought 
into  action  the  2l8t  battery,  R.F.A.  These  guns,  shelling 
Mounted  Infantry  Hill  at  a  range  of  3,400  yards,  held  back 
the  enemy's  supports;  and  the  gunners,  though  exposed  to 
fire  from  Telegraph  Hill,  worked  their  pieces  with  the  same 
determination  which  Major  Abdy's  men  had  shown. 

There  was  then  a  lull,  and  the  Boers  surprised  our  men 
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WmvbHUI,  eating  at  noon  by  a  rush  of  a  small  body  of  picked  men, 
1***  but  were  driven  back  within  5  minutes. 


Sir  George  White  growing  anxious  that  the  crest  of 
Wagon  Hill  should  be  cleared  at  all  cost,  sent  up  three 
companies  of  the  Devons. 


in 
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A  terrific  thunderstorm  burst  over  Cuesar's  Camp  and 
Wagon  Hill.  Just  before  the  Devons  arrived  below  tlio 
crest,  General  Hamilton  asked  Colonel  Park  if  his  men  coul<l 
clear  the  hill,  from  which  the  Boers  had  defied  all  previous 
eflforts  to  dislodge  them.  "  We  will  ti-y,"  Park  answered, 
and  at  the  head  of  his  men  charged  across  the  plateau. 

The  Boers  instantly  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  emptietl 
their  magazines  into  the  charging  line,  but  the  Devons, 
cheering,  ran  steadily  on;  and,  though  "  struck  down  like 
driven  grouse,"  swept  right  on  to  the  clump  of  boulders 
which  the  enemy  had  held  all  day.  The  Boers  then  turned, 
and  fled  down  the  hill,  but  only  until  they  reached  another 
ledge  of  rock.  Here  they  stopped,  and  for  more  than  half 
an  hour  inflicted  losses  on  the  Devons. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  Devons,  the  British 
troops  then  moved  forward  all  along  the  crest,  but  the 
enemy  olnng  on  to  the  rocky  ground  till  nightfall.  Several 
of  the  Boers  who  escaped  the  bullets  of  the  British  infantry 
were  drowned  in  Fourie'8  Spruit,  which  the  thunderstorm 
had  swollen  into  a  raging  torrent;  others  were  struck  h.v 
the  shrapnel  of  the  42nd  battery,  in  action  on  the  hill,  while 
trying  to  find  a  drift. 

The  Boer  losses  were  returned  as  64  killed  and  119 
wounded. 

The  British  casualties  amounted  to  18  officers  killed  and 
24  wounded,  150  men  killed  and  225  wounded :  total  417. 
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CHAPTER    V 

SPION    KOP 

Inactivity  ot  the  Army-The  March  to  the  Little  Tugela  Rlvcr-Bulkr'. 
Plans— The  Position  ol  Splon  Kop— The  Four  Fords— The  Bocr  Posi- 
tions—Sir Charles  Warren's  Attitude— Lord  Dundonald's  Plajis-Acton 
Holmes  Farm— Clery's  March  towards  Tabanyama— Three-Tree  Hill— 
Disconnected  Operatlons-Casualtles-Colonel  Kitchener's  Advance 
Stopped  by  Clery-Dlvers  Plans— GenerJ  Woodgates  March— Boor  Re- 
inforcements—The Summit— Woodgate  Mortally  Wounded— Boer  Can- 
nonade—British ReUiforcements-Capturc  of  Twin  Peaks— Thorneycrofl's 
Charge— A  Critical  Situation— Supersession  of  Coke— Surrender  of  British 
on  the  Right— The  Middlesex  Advance— Boers  Shell  the  Crest-Holding 
the  Position— The  Retirement— British  Casualties— Boers  Reoccupy  tlie 
Summit— A  Succession  of  Mistakes— The  Successful  Canpaign  of  Lord 
Roberts— Peace. 

THE  tro(.j)8  mulor  command  of  General   Sir  Rodvers  M.rcl.to 
Buller,  after  their  disastrous  defeat  at  Tolenso  on  Uttl. 
December    l(5th,    1899,    remained    inactive    for    som.'  ■'"''«•'• 
weolcs  in  their  oampK  to  the  sonth  of  Colenso  "'"'• 

The    force,    nnmlK-ring    23,000    men,    including    2,00<)  "°** 
Mounted  troops,  January  10th,  1900,  marched  westwards 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Little  Tugela  River.  ' 

Incessant  rain  for  twenty-four  h«>urs  delaved  the  move; 
what  were  ordinarily  insignificant  brooks  hail  swollen  into 
torrents  which  had  to  be  bridged  for  the  passage  of  guns. 
They  sunk  to  their  axles  on  the  unmetalled  ox-wagon  tracks 
often  requiring  the  teams  to  be  trebled  to  pass  through 
rather  than  over  the  deep  ground. 

Sir  Redvers  Duller  at  first  proposed  to  cross  the  Tugela 
by  tlie  fords  (drifts)  from  20  to  IG  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Colenso,  and  then  by  advancing  in  a  north-westerly  direc- 
tion to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  Boers,  who  were  on  the 
high  ground  to  the  west  of  Ladvsmith,  and  facing  south- 
wards. 

These  operatA.ns  were  entrnsled  to  General  Sir  Charles 
Warren,  into  whose  charge  was  given  the  greater  part  of 
the  force.  Sir  Neville  Lytleitou's  brigade  remained  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Tugela. 
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General  Sir  Charlet  Warren,  from  Trichardt'B  Farm, 
January  17th,  proposed  to  occupy  Splon  Kop  (or  LookOut 
Hill),  three  miles  north-east  of  the  ford.  General  Sir 
Redvers  Buller  demurred  to  this  suggestion,  wishlnj; 
Warren  to  seize  Bastion  Hill— which  stands  some  8(K) 
feet  above  the  plain,  three  and  a  half  miles  due  west 
of  Spion  Kop— but  did  not  insist  on  his  view  beiup 
adopted. 

"  Spion  Kop,"  a  remarkably  shaped  hill,  about  1,400 
feet  high,  is  about  two  miles  in  extent  from  east  to  west 
in  its  higher  features.  At  its  eastern  extremity  there  arc 
two  points,  called  by  us  the  "  Twin  Peaks,"  which  aiv 
200  feet  lower  than  the  main  hill,  and  from  these  peaks 
the  ridge  bends  to  the  north-east,  then  descending  gradn 
ally.  There  is  another  chain  of  hills  standing  back  to  tbo 
eastward  at  some  distance,  called  Brakfontein,  14  miles  to 
the  north-east  of  which  lies  Ladysmith. 

The  highest  features  of  Spion  Kop  are  peculiar,  and  its 
occupation  in  a  fog  so  dense  as  to  prevent  its  configuration 
being  appreciated  led  to  disastrous  results.  The  top  con- 
tour has  the  shape  of  a  triangle  with  a  flattened  nose  towards 
north -north-east,  and  its  base  runs  300  yards  east  and 
west ;  but  to  the  eastward  of  this  top  contour,  and  75  foot 
lower,  there  is  a  saddle-back  projecting  north-east,  termi 
nated  by  a  rocky  knoll  covered  by  aloe  trees.  Until  late  in 
the  fight  the  British  troops  made  no  effort  to  occupy  this 
knoll,  and  from  it  on  January  24th  many  of  our  soldiern 
were  shot  lying  in  a  trench,  which  was  so  completely  en 
filaded  that  70  meu  who  were  firing  in  a  north-westerly 
direction  were  shot  in  the  right  side  of  the  head  by  Boors 
concealed  in  the  alo<;8. 

On  the  west  end  of  the  maiu  hill  there  is  a  flat,  narrow 
plateau  jutting  out  1,200  yards  in  a  northwesterly  direction. 
The  miJiu  hill  descends  on  its  Fouthevn  side  by  a  gradual 
Hlope  for  two  miles  to  Wright's  Farm,  which  is  half  a  mile 
north  of  Trichardt's  Drift. 

Two  miles  westwards  of  Spion  Kop  is  Throe  T«.oo  Hill. 
the  southeastern  crest  of  the  Tabanyama  range,  asd  tvo 
miles  farther  westwards,  and  half  a  mile  farther  to  tie 
north,  is  Bastion  Hill,  which  is  the  sonthwest  oros^  of 
the  range. 

The  four  fords  used  in  the  operations,  January  19tU  10 
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V'^h  Tf?,.^flP*'":^''''  <^  "*"^*>'  ^»«^  ^••*'*'  or  Twin  8»i..ic.p. 
Peaks  Drift  (18  miles),  Potgieter'g,  and  Schiet's  (12  miles)    >•«<> 
west  of  Colcnso. 

This  topographical  description  is  necessary  for  one  who 
wishes  to  follow  the  tactical  operations,  which  were  Rriev- 
ously  mismanaged. 

Most  of  the  casualties  our  troops  suffered  on  the  hill 
were  due,  as  we  stated  above,  to  the  faulty  position  taken 
up  when  the  Boer  pickets  fled  from  the  summit  in  a  dense 
fog.  There  was  a  balloon  available,  but  without  it  a 
sketch  might  have  been  easily  made,  for  a  well-trained 
cavalry  brigade  was  at  hand. 

Many  disadvantages  to  the  ptiblic  service  accrued  from 
the  Commander-in-Chief  having  deputed  to  General  Sir 
Charles  Warren  the  command  of  the  striking  force  of  the 
army,  but  the  first  and  very  unfortunate  instance  was  the 
fettering  by  that  General  of  his  cavalry  Brigadier.  Spion 
Kop  might  have  been  easily  accurately  sketched,  for  Lord 
Dundonald  could  have  occupied  it  January  18th  or  19th  with 
little  or  no  loss;  but  Sir  Charles  Warren  preferred  to  keep 
his  cavalry  close  to  the  infantry,  and  he  had  not  approved 
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SpiMK*y.    of  Dundonald'i  Initiative  in  proceeding  from  8prinKS*ld 
»»oo  Bridge   on    to   Bpeorman'*   HUl,    overlooking    Potgieter's 

Ford,  on  January  10th. 

Lord  Dundonald  rei-orted  that  Acton  Holmes  Farm  nud 
the  west  end  of  the  Tabanyama  range  wa«  weakly  occupied, 
and,  lK>gging  for  reinforcemeuts,  inlimateU  that  whon  tlipv 
were  received  he  would  ride  into  Ladysmlth,  about  23  miltH 

distant. 

General  Sir  Charles  Warren  disapproved  of  such  action. 
He  had  sent  several  onlers  forbidding  Dundonald  to  po 
farther  forward,  and  to  ensure  fettering  his  advance,  stop 
ped  a  wagon  train  of  Supplies  which  was  going  to  the  Atton 
Holmes  bivouac. 

He  arranged  for  a  moonlight  attack  on  the  Tabanyama 
range.  Borne  time  later  he  abandoned  the  Idea ;  and  \v\m\ 
Lord  Dundonald  reported  that  the  Acton  Holmes  road  was 
now  strongly  held,  Warren  ordered  the  troops  to  counter 

march.  .        „■ 

At  3  A.M.  January  20th,  General  Clery,  to  whom  Sir 
Charles  Warren  hud  given  command  of  two  brigades, 
moved  towards  the  Tabanyama  range,  and  by  6  a.m.,  beiuK 
unopposed,  had  occupied  the  ground  up  lo  Three  Trw  HiU. 
the  south-east  spur  of  the  range.  ,   .     ,    ,  , 

Clery  at  11  a.m.,  sent  General  Hart's  brigade  forward 
in  a  northerly  direction,  and  a  mile  to  the  westward  of 
Three  Tree  Hill.  At  3.30  p.m.,  when  Hart  was  about  to 
attack  the  Boer  position,  then  about  600  yards  distant,  but 
with  no  Intervening  cover  available.  General  Clery  stopi.-.l 

the  advance.  ,  «•    . 

Early  on  January  2lst  Colonel  Walter  Kitchener  \\  est 
York  Regiment,  In  command  of  three  battalions  of  IliUi 
yard's  brigade,  arranged  with  General  Hart  that  Kitch.n<r 
should  attack  the  Eight  flank  of  the  Boers  immediately  lu.iih 
of  him,  while  Hart  attacked  directly  to  the  front  of  hu}:ar 
Loaf  Hill.  Colonel  Kitchener,  after  several  hours  lirini.' 
was  advancing,  confident  of  success,  when  he  was  stoiM"-! 
by  General  Clery,  although  just  at  this  time  many  of  tl,o 
Boers  against  whom  he  was  advancing  abandoned  tli.ir 
position.  During  these  listless,  purposeless  oiM'iat.oi.s. 
though  nothing  practicable  had  been  done,  the  ca«uallu.s 

amounted  to  300.  i    *i     f^rr 

Sir  Charles  Warren  now  proposed  to  cannonade  the  i.orr 
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portion  due  north  of  Three  Tree  Hill,  and  telegraphed  hii  fri*-  K^. 

Intention  to  Sir  Redvers  Bullep,  who  was  on  Spearman'ii  '•«o 
HiU,  overlooking  Potgieter'g  Drift. 

Tlie  Commanderin  Chief  rode  over  early  on  January 
^d  to  Three  Tree  Hill,  and  told  Sir  Charles  Warren 
that  he  disapproved  of  a  prolonged  cannonade  of  the  Boer 
position,  and  favoured  an  attaek  on  thoir  Right  Hank ;  but 
he  left  the  deciHion  to  Sir  Churlen  Warren,  intimating,  liow- 
•.ver,  that  unlesti  some  attack  on  the  Boers  was  carried 
out,  he  intended  to  withdraw  all  the  troop*  to  the  Mouth 
of  the  Tugela  River.  Sir  Charles  Warron  then  elected  to 
attack  Spion  Kop. 

The  Commander  in-Chief  visited  General  Warren's 
bivouac  again  on  Jan.  23rd.  and  disappioving  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  (ieneral  Coke,  who  had  not  recovered  from  an 
accident  in  which  he  hroke  his  leg.  to  lead  the  assault,  re- 
commended General  Woodgatc  for  the  duty.  H<'  marched 
with  1,70«)  men  of  his  own  brigade  at  8.30  v.M.,  January 
23rd,  beginning  the  climb  o'  the  mountain  at  11  p.m.. 
guided  by  Colonel  Tliorneycroft.  Progress  was  painfully 
slow,  for  the  night  was  very  dark,  and  light  rain  fell 
throughout  the  march;  but  at  3.30  a.m.,  when  the  troops 
reached  the  summit,  the  Boer  picket  on  it  tied,  after  firing 
one  volley,  leaving  one  man  bayoneted. 

The  Boers  in  their  flight  carried  the  news  to  their  line 
of  outposts;  many  wagons  were  packed,  the  oxen  inspanned. 
and  were  moved  off  northwards  and  eastwards,  accompanied 
by  their  owners.  Commandant  Hclialk  Burger,  in  command 
of  the  Boers  east  of  Spion  Kop,  sent  for  reinforcements. 
Louis  Botha,  galloping  to  Acton  Holmes,  moved  the  big 
Krupp  guns  there  in  po8iti<»n,  farther  to  the  east,  one  heavy 
Krupp  piece,  then  in  the  valley  immediately  north  of  Spion 
Kop,  to  a  position  on  the  Tabanyama  range,  3,000  vards  from 
the  hill  which  Woodgate  had  occupied. 

At  6  A..M.,  January  24th,  250  Carolina  burghers  ascended 
the  Aloe  Knoll  of  the  Spion  Kop  unseen,  while  Botha  brought 
up  men  on  the  north  and  north-west  sides  of  the  hill. 

When  General  Woodgate  reached  the  summit  without 
opposition  the  mist  was  so  dense  that  he  could  not  appreciate 
the  configuration  of  its  top  contours ;  but  200  yards  of  trench 
were  dug,  the  left  flank  facing  northwards,'  and  the  right 
and  shorter  face  slightly  drawn   back  and   facing   north- 
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north  east.  The  work  wm  not  well  executed,  for  the  ground 
^ati  very  hard,  and  the  men  were  worn  out  from  Incewant 
ujarching  and  countermanbing,  with  broken  reat  at  night. 
Moreover,  the  eandbaga  which  had  been  collected  at  tin- 
bivouacs  had  been  left  behind  when  the  aw^nt  waa  com 

mencud  ^  .^     .      n 

n'heu  the  morning  finally  cleared  at  8.80  the  Boern 
opei^ed  tire  from  Aloe  Knoll,  from  which  tpot  throughout 
the  day,  at  from  300  to  400  yardt,  caay  targeta  were  found 
on  the  BoldlerB  aH  they  lay  In  the  trenchea,  firing  to  the 
north- west.  Th«  Boer  heavy  guns  north  of  Splon  Kop,  and 
on  T^vln  Peaka,  noon  got  the  range,  asalnted  by  the  dlrectlouH 
given  by  u  Ufliograpb  party  stationed  on  Aloe  Kuoll. 

General  Woodgate,  with  the  lame  Imperturbable  couruRi' 
which  the  author  daily  witnessed  In  the  Ashantl  Campaign. 
18731874,  and  throughout  the  Zulu  War  In  1879,  walked 
along  the  trenches  In  which  the  men  were  lying  down  an 
swering  fire  at  close  range.  He  was  mortally  wounded 
about  9  A.M.,  after  dUpatching  a  message  which  was  re 
ceived  at  Sir  Redvers  Buller's  headquarters  at  Spearman  s 
Hill  reporting  the  sltuaUon.  Captain  Vertue,  his  Brigade- 
Major,  who  had  shown  a  disregard  of  danger  similar  to 
that  of  his  heroic  General,  was  killed  soon  afterwards. 

General  Sir  Charles  Warren,  who  had  been  moving  from 
point  to  point  of  his  command  underneath  the  hill  Hinee 
3  A.M.,  ordered  General  Coke  at  9  a.m.  to  reinforce  t lie 
troops  on  the  summit.  He  sent  up  the  Imperial  Liplit 
Infantry,  but  the  officer  commanding  did  n(»t  realise  where 
his  men  were  most  wanted,  and  soon  afterwards  Coke  or 
dered  up  the  Middlesex  Regiment,  under  Colonel  Hill. 
At  11  A.M.  General  Coke,  at  his  repeated  mjuest,  was 
allowed  to  go  up  the  hUl,  taking  the  2nd  Dorset  Regimom 
and  at  this  time  the  greater  part  of  his  command  whs  on 
the  hilltop,  or  in  Reserve  immediately  below  It. 

There  were  still  two  other  generals  available,  and  about 
10 000  men,  but  no  attempts  were  made  to  molest  the  Bwrs. 
who  were  seen  moving  men  and  heavy  guns  from  west  to 
east  on  the  northern  part  of  the  Tabanyama  range,  in  ordc  r 
to  assail  the  troops  on  Splon  Kop. 

General  Sir  Neville  Lyttelton,  at  dawn,  January  24tl.. 
demonstrated  from  the  banks  of  the  Tugela  towards  Briik 
fontein,  but  was  recalled  lest  he  provoke  a  counter-attack. 
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The  3rd  KingH  Royal  Rifle  CorpN,  under  Colouel  Ducb 
anan  Riddeli,  Ivaviog  Kaffir  Drift  nearly  due  Hoiith  of  the 
Twin  Pealw  at  1  P.M.,  worlced  slowly  forward  in  "adely 
extended  order,  with  but  trifling  low,  till  Riddeli  was  near 
the  Peaks,  when  Sir  RedverH  Buller  aignalled  for  him  to 
retire,  and  General  Lyttelton  twice  repeated  this  order. 
Colonel  Riddeli  with  great  moral  courage  evaded  obedience 
by  signalling  that  he  would  try  to  stop  the  advance  nection, 
but  he  went  on  until  he  had  carried  the  hill,  which  he  did 
at  6  P.M.,  and  by  an  energetic  Imyonet  charge  driving  off 
the  Boeni  under  Hchalk  Burger.  The  battalion  held  the 
Twin  Peaks  until  the  general  retirement  was  ordered. 

We  now  revert  to  the  ttceue  on  Hpiou  Kop.  At  10  A.>r. 
January  24th,  General  Bir  Charles  Warren  learnt  by  signal 
from  the  summit  that  General  Woodgate  was  dying  and  that 
reinforcements  were  required,  but  he  still  failed  to  appre- 
ciate the  danger  of  the  situation,  nor  did  he  realise  till  the 
end  of  the  fight  that  Aloe  Knoll  was  not  held  by  our  troops. 

At  11.45  A.M.  Bir  Charles  Warren,  acting  on  a  suggestion 
(heliographed)  from  the  Commander-iu-Chief,  who  was  on 
the  hill  overlooking  Potgieter's  Drift,  signalled  to  Spiou 
Kop  that  Colonel  Thorneyt  roft  wan  appointed  a  Brigadier, 
and  was  to  command  all  troops  on  the  summit,  but  unfor- 
tunately he  omitted  to  inform  General  Coke,  who  was  then 
ascending  the  hill^  of  his  superMession. 

After  General  Wooilgate  fell,  Colonel  Crofton  on  the 
Left  and  Thorneycroft  on  the  Right  had  stri  .n  nobly  to 
induce  the  front  sections,  which  were  extena  d  along  the 
crest  from  50  to  150  yards  in  front  of  the  trench,  to 
maintain  their  position  under  a  heavy  lire  of  artillery  and 
well-aimed  rifles;  but  by  10.30  a.m.  Colonel  Bloomfield 
(Lancashire  Fusiliers),  who  had  given  a  fine  example  to 
his  men,  was  wounded,  and  those  on  the  Right  ilauk  were 
driven  bm-k  into  the  trench.  The  pressure  on  the  men  in 
front  became  more  severe,  and  at  11  a.m.  Colonel  Thorney- 
croft led  an  heroic  charge  with  40  men  towards  (he  crest; 
many  were  shot,  the  rest  lay  down. 

Thorneycroft,  who,  when  he  was  running  forward,  had 
twisted  his  ankle  badly  in  a  full,  from  behind  a  r<Kk  tired 
on  the  nearest  Boers  with  his  pistol.  In  spite  of  nil  his 
efforts,  the  enemy  by  noon  had  gained  the  crest,  and  the 
British  trench  then  became  the  front  line,  but  was  choked 
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with  dead,  wounded,  and  dying  men^  and  there  were  but 
few  eflfectiTe  soldiers  in  it  who  were  still  using  their  rifles. 

Colonel  Crofton,  who  was  working  vigorously  to  main- 
tain the  defence  on  the  Left  of  the  summit,  passed  on  a 
message  to  Colonel  Thorneycroft  on  the  opposite  flank  that 
he,  Thorneycroft,  had  been  appointed  to  command  the  troops 
on  the  hill.  This  was  the  result  of  the  suggestion  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  Colonel  Crofton's  first  messenger 
fell  dead  across  Thorneycroft's  feet  ere  he  delivered  the 
message.  The  critical  situation  may  perhaps  be  the  more 
readily  realised  when  we  explain  that  the  actual  written 
message  taken  by  the  signalling  oflicer,  who  had  read  and 
booked  it,  was  never  delivered,  and  was  picked  up  after 
the  fight  by  the  Boers.  The  oflBcer  as  he  was  himself  carrj - 
ing  it  across  to  Thorneycroft,  passed  a  group  of  soldiers 
opposite  to  a  threatened  point  of  the  attack.  He  led  them 
forward,  and  in  doing  so  dropped  the  message,  and,  then^ 
becoming  involved  in  the  firing  line,  which  under  the  cir- 
cumstances he  could  not  leave  without  risk  of  the  men 
retiring,  he  never  saw  Colonel  Thorneycroft  for  several 
hours.  Thorneycroft  had,  however,  been  told  by  another 
officer,  but  before  he  had  grasped  the  significance  of  the  mes- 
sage, he  sent  the  officer  who  brought  it  away  to  guide  re- 
inforcementSj  then  ascending  the  hill,  to  a  point  where  they 
were  most  required. 

At  1  P.M.  some  of  the  troops  in  the  Bight  face  of  the 
trench,  all  their  officers  having  been  killed  or  wounded, 
surrendered,  in  spite  of  Colonel  Thorneycroft's  efforts, 
who,  foUowod  by  a  few  resolute  men,  limped  over  to  avert 
the  shameful  disaster.  Thorneycroft  and  the  Boers  met  for 
a  few  minutes  at  speaking  distance,  and  167  downhearted 
British  soldiers,  exhausted  by  many  hours  of  grievous  bad 
management  and  want  of  food,  followed  the  Boers  over 
the  crest.  When  Thorneycroft  and  his  few  followers  wen' 
hurrying  back  to  some  cover  behind  rocks,  fire  was  re 
opened.  At  that  moment  one  company  of  the  2nd  Middle 
sex  had  reached  the  Left  of  the  trench,  and  when  Thor- 
neycroft was  limping  out  on  the  Right,  Major  Savile  led 
forward  a  section  with  fixed  bayonets  to  stop  the  surrender. 
He  was  too  late,  however.  The  section  was  driven  back, 
and  Major  Savile  was  wounded,  but  at  the  same  moment 
another  company  of  the  Middlesex  coming  up  near  Thorney- 
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croft,  he  led  a  cheering  string  of  men  across  the  fire-swept  Spion  Kep, 
plateau,  charging  the  Boers,  who  fled  down  the  hill  with  **°° 
their  demoralised  prisoners. 

Now  the  Boer  guns,  which  had  ceased  fire  to  allow,  as 
it  was  thought,  of  the  taking  over  of  the  position,  reopened 
on  Thorneycroft's  triumphant  little  band  as  they  stood  on 
the  crest  firing  on  the  retreating  Boers,  and  the  accurately 
placed  shells  forced  Thorneycroft  and  his  men  back  to  cover 
of  some  rocks. 

Then,  the  Boers,  collecting  some  men  under  the  northern 
crest  of  the  summit,  charged  the  centre  of  the  trench,  in 
which  the  men  had  been  hitherto  steady^  and  they,  panic- 
stricken,  ran  back  from  it.  Colonel  Crofton,  with  Bugler 
Russell,  ran  forward  sounding  the  •'  Advance,"  and  the 
men,  stopping  in  their  flight,  were  about  to  return,  when 
Captain  Dyer  (2nd  Middlesex)  with  his  company,  broke 
through  the  panic-stricken  crowd  of  soldiers,  and  re- 
occupied  the  trench,  where  Colonel  Thorneycroft  remained 
until  2  P.M.,  being  the  driving  power  of  the  men  in  the 
firing  line  at  that  portion  of  the  defence.  At  2.30  p.m.  he 
wrote  to  Sir  Charles  Warren,  describing  the  situation,  and 
urging  the  necessity  of  an  attack  being  made  on  the  enemy's 
guns  if  the  British  position  on  the  hill  was  to  be  maintained. 
No  steps  were  taken  to  carry  this  recommendation  into  effect. 

General  Coke,  when  he  was  slowly  climbing  the  hill 
from  the  lowest  of  three  plateaux  which  occur  in  the  sharp 
ascent,  ordered  the  reinforcements  then  going  up  to  halt  on 
the  second  plateau  until  further  orders,  as  he  believed  that 
there  were  more  men  on  the  summit  than  could  be  usefully 
employed. 

In  complete  ignorance  <>f  the  fight  which  was  being 
waged  under  Crofton  and  J'horneycroft,  ho  signalled  to 
Sir  Charles  Warren  at  the  moment  when  the  men  were 
surrendering  in  the  front  trench,  the  words^  "  Holding  on 
well."  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  he  reieived  a  report 
from  Colonel  Hill  of  the  surrender  of  two  companies, 
while  he  himself  was  still  slowly  climbing  up  the  spttr. 
and  he  now  sent  up  nine  companies. 

When  General  Coke  at  3  p.m.  received  a  message  ask- 
ing for  reinforcements,  he  had  not  realised  the  fact  of 
his  supersession,  and  sent  on  the  Cameronians  (2nd  Scot- 
tish Rifles),  of  Lyttelton's  brigade,  who  had  been  within 
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Spio>Kop.    call  since  2  p.m.    Colonel  Cooke  led  in  front  of  the  first 

*•***  company,    in   perfect   order,    across   the   plateau   at   the 

double  to  the  front  trench,  the  succeeding  companies  as 

they  came  up  going  to  the  Bight  and  Left  of  the  position 

alternately. 

Some  of  the  men  in  the  trench  immediately  to  the  Left 
of  where  the  men  had  surrendered — and  it  should  in  fair- 
ness be  stated  that  the  slaughter  in  that  part  of  the  trench 
had  been  very  severe— were  now  demoralised^  and  this  in- 
duced the  Boers  to  mount  the  crest  again  and  come  forward. 
They  were  charged  by  a  company  of  the  Cameronians,  and 
driven  back,  and  two  companies  of  the  battalion  henceforth 
held  successfully  the  left  or  north-west  comer  of  the  summit. 

There  were  continuous  charges  on  the  slope  and  the 
summit,  and  gradually  the  Boers  gained  ground,  aud 
eventually  held  nearly  all  the  second  contour  of  the  hill. 
At  3.30  P.M.  about  fot  ij  Boers,  creeping  forward  under 
the  east  edge  of  the  crest,  got  nearly  behind  Colonel 
Thorneycroft,  but  were  then  checked. 

It  is  remarkable  that  though  General  Coke  and  Colonel 
Thorneycroft  now  signalled  to  the  same  effect  to  General 
Warren  regarding  the  situation,  neither  of  these  ofllcers 
appreciated  the  necessity  of  retaking  the  Aloe  Knoll  on 
the  east  and  driving  the  Boers  from  the  north-west  crest. 
At  7  P.M.  Commandant  Oberman  led  a  few  determined 
men  up  the  east  slope,  when  he  opened  fire  on  the  Scottish 
Bifles  at  20  yards'  distance,  but  was  hotly  received  and 
driven  back. 

Neither  Colonel  Hill  nor  General  Coke  knew  that  they 
had  been  superseded  by  Thorneycroft,  nor  did  he  know 
that  General  Coke  had  been  giving  orders  for  some  hours. 

At  6.30  P.M.  Thorneycroft  wrote  to  Sir  Charles  Warren 
a  brief  statement  of  the  position  on  the  summit,  ending 
with  the  words,  "  The  situation  is  critical." 

Throughout  a  long  day's  fighting  Colonel  Thorney- 
croft had  received  no  communication  from  General  Sir 
Charles  Warren,  who  was  in  command.  When  the  Colonel 
looked  down  the  hill  he  had  seen  10,000  men  under  Gen 
erals  Clery  and  Hildyard  lying  inactive.  He  and  his 
men  had  been  shelled  with  remarkable  accuracy,  while 
the  British  guns,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  him,  had 
ceased  to  fire.      He  was  ignorant  that  Sir  Charles  Wnr 
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reo,  doing  the  work  of  a  Staff  officer,  bad  spent  the 
day  in  collecting  supplies  and  entrenching  tools  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  with  the  intention  of  holding  it;  and  that  he 
was  preparing  to  bring  up  guns;  and  Thorneycroft  now 
decided  to  evacuate  the  position.  He  had  fought  with  un- 
surpassed resolution  for  eleven  hours,  but  at  8  p.m.^  after 
a  few  minutes'  consultation  with  the  only  two  senior  officers 
he  had  seen  throughout  the  fight,  defined  his  views,  and  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  retire  in  the  pithy  sentence : 
'-  Better  six  battalions  off  the  hill  than  a  mop-up  in  the 
morning." 

The  Scottish  Rifles  were  ordered  to  form  a  rear-guard. 
They  carried  all  the  wounded  men  they  could  from  the 
summit. 

At  2  A.M.  General  Coke  reached  Sir  Charles  Warren, 
who  then  telegraphed  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  begging 
him  to  come  over;  and  he,  arriving  at  dawn,  carried  out 
the  retirement  across  the  Tugela. 

The  Commander-in-Chief,  with  the  Head-quarter  Staff 
of  the  army,  had  remained  on  a  hill  south  of  the  Tugela 
River,  six  miles  from  Spion  Kop. 

He  had  delegated  the  command  of  nearly  all  the  army 
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the  Tagela  in  pursuance  of  orders,  and  was  later  seen  ad- 
vancing on  Twin  Peak.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  appre- 
hending that  the  movement  was  dangerous^  heliographed 
repeated  orders  for  the  battalion  to  come  back.  Buchanan- 
Biddell,  on  a  flimsy  pretext,  evaded  obedience  of  the  order 
to  retire,  which  was,  as  he  considered,  prompted  by  an  un- 
due sense  of  caution.  He  drove  the  Boers  off  the  hill  and 
thus  gained  the  only  success  which  our  troops  won  during 
a  very  discreditable  day  for  the  senior  Generals  employed. 

The  General  commanding  all  the  troops  under  Spion  Kop 
spent  a  long  and  strenuous  day,  moving  from  point  to  point, 
doing  the  work  of  a  Staff  officer,  and  unfortunately,  when 
moving,  sometimes  omitted  to  leave  anyone  to  tell  officers 
seeking  him  where  he  had  gone.  He  remained  below  the 
mountain  on  top  of  which  his  leaderless  battalions  wore 
struggling  to  maintain  their  foothold ;  and  although  he  had 
10,000  men  lying  unemployed  on  the  south-west  slopes  of 
the  mountain^  he  never  attempted  to  molest  the  Boers 
who,  attacking  from  the  north  side,  were  shooting  down 
his  troops  on  the  summit. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  at  the  same  time  the 
Commandant  Louis  Botha  was  carrying  out  successfully 
the  threefold  duties  of  a  General,  Staff  officer,  and  Unit 
leader. 

The  total  British  casualties  from  January  19th  to 
January  24th  were  87  officers  and  1,8(50  other  ranks, 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken  prisoners.  The  Boers  lost 
about  400  men. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  combatants  on  the  other  side. 
At  nightfall  Commandant  Louis  Botha  sent  a  messenger 
to  Schalk  Burger,  on  the  Boer  Left  flank,  who  returned 
with  a  report  that  Schalk  Burger  and  his  men  had  fled  to 
wards  Ladysmith  when  Colonel  Buchanan-Biddell,  with  tlif 
3rd  King's  Royal  Kifle  Corps,  had  captured  Twin  Peaks. 
Shortly  afterwa  is  Botha  learnt  that  most  of  his  men  had 
left  their  positions,  and  that,  moreover,  in  passing,  tluy 
had  frightened  away  the  Burgher  ox-wagons,  which  had 
been  massed  to  the  northeast  of  Spion  Kop  in  a  place 
of  apparent  safety. 

Botha  collected  men  from  Brakfontein  and  a  few  from 
Acton  Holmes  who  had  not  been  affected  by  the  panic  felt 
by  those  who  had  been  engaged  at  Spion  Kop  and  Twin 
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Peaks,  and  he  was  personally  determined  that  he  would  not  Spi»«  K«p. 
retire.  At  3.30  a.m.  he  learnt  from  BurgherH  who  had  gone  »••• 
up  to  Spion  Kop  to  look  for  the  body  of  a  dead  comrade 
that  ihe  British  troops  had  retired  from  the  summit,  which 
he  reoccupied  at  4.30  a.m.  with  a  few  men.  He  fully  de- 
served this  success,  for  his  men  for  many  hours  had  fought 
with  determined  courage,  the  Carolina  detachment  on  Aloe 
Knoll  losing  62  per  cent,  of  their  number. 

Much  as  all  soldiers  must  admire  Colonel  Thorneycroft's 
indomitable  personal  courage,  sustained  for  eleven  hours, 
there  are  few  who  will  attempt  to  justify  his  action  in  with- 
drawing the  troops  from  a  position  for  the  maintenance  of 
which  he  was  responsible,  and  in  the  defence  of  which  many 
brave  men  had  given  their  lives. 

This  was  the  boldest  and  most  successful  offensive  tactical 
operation  undertaken  by  the  Boers. 

The  Boers  had  repulsed  our  troops  at  Talana,  at 
Modder  River,  and  defeated  them  at  Nicholson's  Nek  and 
Magersfontein.  They  had  been  repulsed  at  Mafeking  and 
Kimberley,  and  defeated  at  Driefontein.  After  the  cap- 
ture by  field-Marshal  Lord  Roberts  of  Cronje  and  4.000 
men  in  the  Paardeberg  Laager,  February  27th,  1900,  the 
Boers  were  gradually  worn  down  by  ever  increasing  num- 
bers, and  in  spite  of  the  great  courage  and  tactical  skill 
which  they  evinced,  assisted  by  their  knowledge  of  the 
country,  and  their  friendly  relations  with  their  brothers 
in  our  colonies,  they  eventually  admitted  defeat,  and 
signed  a  Peace,  May  31st,  1902,  abandoning  their  claim  to 
independence. 
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11 
I'russia  and  Saxony,  361 
Prussian  army  in  Waterloo  Campaign, 

363 
Prussians  at  Ligny,  367  et  seq.  ;    at 

Waterloo,  393  et  seq.,  400  et  seq. 


QUATRE  Bras,  battle  of,  366, 369  et  seq.  ; 

retreat  from,  377  et  seq. 
Quebec,  202  et  seq. 
Quiberon  Bay,  battle  of,  200  et  seq. 
Qiiidt,  General,  380 

R 

Raglan,  Lord,  432  et  passim,  463 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  37 
RaniiUles,  168  el  seq. 
Raninagar,  420 
Ranse,  Captain,  10,  20 
Rathmines,  109 
Reading,  64 
Rebellion  of  1715,  212 
Redan,  the,  468  et  seq. 
Redondela  Bav,  155 
Reed,  General,"  480 
Regiments,  British — 
Cavalry : — 
Dragoons,  Inniskillings,  448  el  stq. 

1st,  300,  419 

2nd,  133 

3rd,  335,  425 

4lh,  140.  335,  448 

5th,  448 

13lb,  326 

14th,  290,  320,  333 

16th,  333 

20th,  266,  288 

23rd,  300 
Hussars : — 
2nd,  328 
4th,  452 

10th,  273,  276 

nth.  334,  452 

15th,  273 

16th,  288 

10th,  557 
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Cavalry  (cefiHnue((>— 
LMieert: — 

9th,  487 

12th,  Ml 

17th,  477,  5«4 

21st,  568 
Scots  Greyi,  448,  551 

Infantry : — 
l»t,  139,  145,  176,  428 
and.  424,  584 

3rd,  140,  176,  181,  328,  390,  529 
4th,  511 

5th.  334,  340,  407.  573 
7th,  297.  440 
8th,  102,  176,  489 
»th,  312.  315 
10th,  140.  162,  413 
lltb,  590 
lath.  199 

tath,  139,  525,  528,  536,  513 
15th,  203 

16th,  162.  181,  414 
18th,  146.  551 
19th,  441 

20th,  162.  199,  457.  597 
aitt,  139,  162,  441,  459 
22nd,  410 

23rd,  162,  176,  199,  441.  470 
24lh,  162,  320,  422,  521.  517 
25th,  199,  422 

26th.  139.  164.  314,  460.  000 
27th,  176 
28th,  203,  236 
29th.  262,  410,  425 
30th,  456 
31st.  328 

32nd,  494,  502,  552 
34th,  469 
35th,  203,  558 
37th,  199 
39th,  39 
40tb,  262 
41st,  456 

42nd,  236.  273,  514,  552,  578 
43rd,  203,  260,  310,  341,  347 
44th,  373,  558 
45th.  312,  322,  313 
47th.  203.  575 
48th,  203,  298,  328 
49th.  456.  460,  466 
50th,  259 

51st,  199,  320,  575 
52nd,  260,  301,  313,  341,  347.  489 
53rd,  414,  501 
55th.  458 

57th,  331,  428,  529,  596 
58th,  536 

60th,  203, 490, 529, 551, 589, 597,  601 
61st,  425 
dSrd,  459 
64th,  459 
65th,  551 


66lh,  328 

e9th,  374,  375 

71st,  262,  320,  336.  551 

72nd,  552,  570,  58U 

75lh,  487,  489 

77th,  334,  340,  456,  458,  460.  598 

78th,  203.  496.  498 

79th.  320  el  $tq.,  551 

81st.  483 

82nd.  262,  315 

85th,  320 

86th.  505 

87th,  551 

88th,  312 

90th.  235,  314.  502.  519,  525,  532, 
531.  540,  545 

out,  529 

92nd,  235,  336,  371.  551,  589 

03r(l,  501 

g4th,  340 

95th,  258,  259,  301,  310,  318.  313. 
371.  441 

97th,  260 

98th,  511 

99th,  529 

100th,  505 

101st,  481,  489 

102nd,  489 

Coldstream  Guard],  535,  551,  574, 
580 

Grenadier    Guards,    139,    145,    230. 

441,  551,  580 
Imperial  LlRht  Infantry,  590 
ndd.  Major  Qiarlcs,  488,  490 
RelUe,  General,  356,  387 
Reynier,  General,  312  el  $eq. 
Ridge,  Major,  240,  334,  345,  340 
Roberts,  Lieutenant  the  Hon.,  585 
Roberts,  Lord,  587,  603  el  seq. 
Rolica,  combat  at,  257 
Romnnn,  General,  277 
Rooke,  Captain,  143,  144,  155,  150,  166 
Rorlcc's  Drift,  522,  524  et  seq. 
Rose,   Sir    Hugh.    (See  Strathnaini. 

Lord) 
Roses,  the  Wars  of  the,  8 
'•  Rossomme,  Heights  of,"  381,  384 
Roundway  Down,  52,  58 
Ruffln,  General,  297  el  seq.,  3(10  el  seq., 

315 
Rupert,  Prince,  49,  53  el  passim,  108, 

122  el  seq. 
Russell,  Admiral,  137,  146  el  seq..  1J2 
Russell,  William  Howard,  2 
Russia  and  Constan'lnople,  4^1 
Ryswlck,  Treaty  of,  146.  107 


S 


Sabine,  General,  176 
Sackvllle,  Lord  G.,  199 
Sahagun,  273  et  seq. 
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56, 166 
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384 
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St.  Arnaud,  Marslial,  433  tt  seq. 
St,  Helena.  407 

St.  Vincent,  Earl,  206,  219,  225  tt  Itq., 

231 
Saliimanca,  347  el  ttq. 
San  Juan  dc  Ulua.  12,  18 
San  Sebastian,  358  tl  »eq. 
Santa  Cruz.  Admiral,  25,  31 

Santiago,  20 

SaragoMa,  256 
Saunderi.  Admiral,  206 

Saxon  fleet,  the,  3 
Scarlett,  General.  448  el  seq. 

Scliellenberg,  attacic  on  the,  160 

Schevenlngen,  battle  oj,  125 

Schofleld,  General,  585 

Schomberg,  Dulce  of.  133  el  seq. 

Sclnde,  Conquest  of,  W8  el  seq. ;  Treaty, 
the,  409 

SclndiD,  Madhaji,  247  el  seq. 

Scotland,  Charle*  II.  in,  115  ;  Crom- 
well in,  114 

Scottish  invasion  of  Enfiland,-  63,  99 

Scaton,  Lord,  329,  339 

Scdgemoor,  131,  149 

Self-denying  Ordinance,  74 

Scikirlt,  87 

Senlac,  3 

Sevastopol,  bombardment  of,  445, 465  ; 
capture  of.  466  el  seq. 

Seven  Years'  War,  198 

Seville,  331 

Sheriflmuir.  212 

Shovel,  Sir  Cloudcsley,  136,  106 

Sidney.  Algernon.  45 

Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  26 

Silch  War,  first,  412  el  seq.;  second, 
418  r/  seq. 

Singh,  Atar,  423 

Singh.  Lai,  413 

Singh.  Prince  Dhulip,  418 

Singh  Ranjit,  412 

Singh,  Ranjur.  413 

Singli  Sher.  421 

Singh.  Teelta.  485 

Singh,  Tel.  413 

Sinope,  432.  436 

Sipahi  Mutiny,  the,  476  el  sen.  ;  cause 
of.  471  el  seq.,  508  ;  outbreak  of, 
479  el  seq. ;  summary  of,  507.  {See 
also  names  of  battles) 

Sklppon.  General,  92 

Sladc,  Major-General,  542 

Slave  trade,  the,  12,  17 

Sluys,  6,  7 

Smith,  Colonel  Baird,  489 

Smith,  Sir  H..  414 

Smith,  Sir  S.,  235 

Sobraon.  414  et  seq. 

Soimonoff.  General,  453  el  seq. 

Solano,  331 

■'  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,"  60,  61 


Solignae,  General,  260  tt  itq. 
Solms,  General  Count,  139,  140 
Somerset,  Lord,  382,  406 
Soult.    Marshal,  273.  277,  281  tl  <««., 

290,  302  et  seq.,  325,  331  tt  stq.,  352, 

357  el  seq.,  392 
Spaln.England's  quarrels  with,  11  tt$tq. 
Spain.  Napoleon's  designs  on,  '234 
Spanish  Armada,  3'i,  37  el  teq. 
Spanish  armies  In  Peninsular  War,  270 

el  seq.,  288.  290 
Spanish  succession,  the,  147 
Spion  Kop,  591  el  seq. 
Splthead,  mutiny  at,  219,  222 
Spoerke,  General,  199 
Stamford  Bridge,  3 
Stamford.  Lord,  58 
Stamfordham.  Lord,  542 
Standard,  battle  of  the,  0 
Steinkirk,  138,  130 
Stephen,  King,  6 
Stephenson,  Sir  F.,  556 
Sterne,  Laurence,  cited,  17 
Stewart,  General  Sir  H.,  557  et  stq. 
Stuart,  Charles  Edward,  190 
Stuart-Wortiey,  Major,  565  tl  stq. 
Strafford,  Earl  of,  44  el  seq. 
Strathnairn,  Lord,  504 
Sudan,  554  el  seq. 
Sura]-ud-Daula,  191  ef  seq. 
Suirey,  the  Earl  of,  9 
Sutah,  511 


Taous,  288  el  seq.,  305 

Talana,  603 

Talavera  campaign,  294  el  seq.  ;  battle 

of,  295  et  seq. 
Tallard.  Marshal,  160  et  passim 
Tci-ei-Keblr,  battle  of,  551  el  seq. 
Tenerine,  231 
Territorial  Force,  4 
Texel,  the,  224,  229 
Thackwell,  Sir  Joseph,  415,  420  et  stq. 
Thirouanne,  the  fort  of,  9 
Thosigcr.   General.     (See  Chelmsford, 

Lord) 
Thirty  Years'  War,  43 
Thomlires,  General.  349 
Thorncycroft,  Colonel,  597  et  seq. 
Ticonderoga,  202 
Tiislt,  Treaty  of,  253 
Todleben,  General,  446 
Tokor.  battle  at,  555 
Tomkinson.  Major.  3"1 
"-    .-es  Vedras,  lines  of.  304.  313 

igton.  Admiral,  136  et  seq.,  166 
g.  3 
'.V,   iouse,  359 
Toumai,  189 
Tourville,  Admiral,  136,  142  el  seq. 
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Trafalgar,  355 ;   battle  of,  242  ef  $tq. 
Trained  bandi,  the,  53,  75 
Trantvaal,  the,  572  et  itq, 
Tugela  River,  Uttle,  591 
Turkey,  Ruuta  and,  431 

U 

Ulvnoi,  517  el  seq. 
Utrecht,  Peace  of,  188 
Uxbridge.  Lord.  307 
Uxbrldgp  Negotiations,  76 
Uys,  PIct,  521.  532,  537 


Valencia,  256,  276 

Vane,  Sir  Hnrry,  45.  60,  95,  108,  123, 

126  et  teq. 
Van  Tromp,  Adinlrul.  124  el  scq. 
Varna,  cholera  at,  4.'{3 
Venogas,  General,  288,  202 
Vere,  Sir  Francis,  40  el  seq. 
Victor,  Marshal,  284,  288,  292  el  teq. 
Vienna,  Congress  of,  361 
Vigo,  287 

Vigo  Bay,  battle  of.  153  et  seq.,  106 
Vlllafranca,  278,  279 
Vlllaret-Joyeuse,  Admiral,  216 
Villars,  Marshal,  167  el  passim 
Vlllcneuve,  Admiral,  212  el  seq. 
VlUeroi,  145,  168  el  seq. 
Vlmlcra,  battle  of,  258  et  seq. 
Vinegar  Hill,  230 
Vlttoria,  battle  of,  355  el  scq. 
Vivian,  Sir  H.,  400 
Volunteers,  the,  4 


W 

VTaoon  Hill,  assnult  on,  588  el  leq, 
'Waldeclc.  Count  of,  189 
Waller,  Sir  Wliliam,  57  el  passim 
Walpole,  Sir  R.,  212 
Wandcwash,  208 
Warren,  Sir  C,  591  el  seq. 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  the,  8 
Warwick,  Earl  of,  48,  108 
Warwick,  Edward  of,  his  execution.  8 
Warwick,  Lord,  74 
Water  Bastion,  Delhi,  491 
Waterloo,  battle  of,  377  et  seq. 
Waterloo  campaign,  3G1  et  seq. 
Wathler,  General,  333  et  seq.,  372 
Wauchope,  General,  578  et  seq. 
Wavre,  368.  380,  384 
Wellesley,  Marquess,  249 


Wellington,  Duke  of,  255,  302.  317, 326. 
505 ;  army  of,  at  Waterloo,  364  ; 
army  reforms  of,  1  ;  at  Almeida. 
319  ;  at  Assaye,  249  el  teq.  ;  at 
Badajof,  341  el  teq. ;  at  Busaco, 
311  el  teq. ;  at  crossing  of  Tagus, 
280  et  seq.;  at  Ciudad  Rodrlgs. 
332  el  teq.  ;  340  el  seq.  ;  at  Fuento, 
de  Onoro,  319  el  uq. ;  at  Genappe, 
377  ;  at  Quatre  Bras,  369  ef  teq.  ; 
at  Rollca.  257  ;  at  Salamanca.  347 
«f  teq. ,  ut  San  Srhustlan,  358  ;  at 
Talavera.  294  el  teq. ;  at  Vtmieare 
2iSetteq.)  at  Vlttoria,  355  ;  before 
Paris,  407  ;  character  of,  286  et 
teq. ;  conduct  of  1811  campaign  by, 
336  ;  crosses  the  Douro,  354  ;  death 
of,  430  ;  forms  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras,  354  ft  seq. ;  In  Portugal, 
284;  sirutrgic  skill  of,  268;  supply 
system  of,  338 

Werle's,  General,  Brigade,  327  el  teq. 

West,  Lord,  460,  471 

Wexford,  siege  of,  112 

Wheeler,  Sir  Hugh,  484  el  seq. 

Whlsh,  General,  419,  426  et  teq. 

White,  Sir  G.,  587,  500 

William  I.,  3,  4 

William  HI.,  123,  131  rf  pcasim. 

Wilson,  General  Archdalc,  487 

Wilson,  Sir  Charles,  562 

Wilson,  Sir  R..  287 

Windebank,  Colonel,  77 

Winter,  Admiral,  229 

Withers,  General,  181,  182 

Wolfe,  General,  202  et  teq. 

Wolscley,  466,  509  el  seq.,  549, 556, 592 

Wood,  Lieutenant,  565 

Wood,  Sir  Evelyn,  469,  619  et  pastim, 
557  et  passim 

Woodgate,  Captain,  544,  595 

Woolwich  Dockyard,  11 

Worcester,  120 

Wurtcmburg,  Duke  of,  139,  140 


Yahmovtii,  mutiny  at,  223  el  teq. 
Yea,  Colonel,  468,  472 
York,  65  el  teq. 


Zaya,  General,  328 
Zelthen,  General,  364,  366,  392 
Zulu  War,  the,  518  et  seq. 
Zululand,  annexation  of,  549 
Zunguln  Mountain,  522,  535,  544 
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